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This  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  progress  and  condition  of  Poetry  in  the  United  States.  It 
contains  selections  from  a  large  number  of  authors,  all  of  whom  have  lired  in  the  brief  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  government  Considering  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  the  many  circumstances  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  advancement  of  letters,  it  speaks 
well  for  the  past  and  present,  and  cheeringly  for  the  future. 

Although  America  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars  and  writers,  we  have  yet  but  the  beginning 
of  a  national  literature.  There  have  been  few  greater  metaphysicians  and  theologians  than  Jon  a.tba.h 
Edwards;  James  Mabsh  occupies  a  high  rank  in  philosophy;  Peescott  belongs  to  the  first  class 
of  historians;  Fbahklitt,  Audubon,  and  Wsbstxb  have  been  among  the  most  successful  investigators 
of  the  sciences;  Ibvino,  Cooper,  and  Hawthobhe  have  composed  fictions  that  will  keep  green  their 
memories  for  centuries ;  Chanvino  and  Evbbxtt  have  won  unfading  laurels  in  the  departments  of 
polite  letters  in  which  they  have  written ;  and  some  whose  names  are  in  this  book  are  Poets,  in  the 
strictest  and  highest  sense  of  that  term.  But  how  many  of  them  all  are  free  from  that  vassalage  of 
opinion  and  style  which  is  produced  by  a  constant  study  of  the  literature  of  that  nation  whose  language 
we  speak,  whose  manners  we  adopt,  and  which  was  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  and  is  the  holy  land  to 
which  our  own  spirits  turn  1 

It  is  said  that  the  principles  of  our  fathers  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  with  indif^reoce  *  that  love 
of  country  is  decaying;  and  that  the  affections  of  the  people  are  in  the  transition  stau-  from  the 
simplicity  of  democracy  to  the  gilded  shows  of  aristocratic  government.  If  it  be  so,  here  is  the  cause: 
The  national  tastes  and  feelings  are  fashioned  by  the  subjects  of  kings ;  and  they  will  continue  so  to  be, 
ontU,  by  an  honest  and  politic  system  of  bxgipbogal  coptbight,  such  pbotsctiok  is  given  to  the 
native  mind  as  will  enable  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius  to  devote  themselves  to  authorship.  Liters* 
ture,  not  less  than  wealth,  adds  to  a  nation's  happiness  and  greatness;  the  man  of  letters  shonld 
receive  as  much  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  as  is  extended  to  the  agriculturist  tt  the 
manufacturer. 

There  are,  connected  with  this  country,  no  ladL  of  subjects  for  poetry  and  romance.  The  periloas 
voyages  of  the  old  Norsemen;  the  sublime  heroism  of  Columbus,  his  triumphs,  and  his  sufferings; 
the  fall  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  empires;  the  vast  ruins  indicating  where  annihilated  nations 
once  had  their  capitals ;  the  colonization  of  New  England  by  the  Puritans ;  the  belief  in  witchcraft ; 
the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists;  the  wars  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hope;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada;  the  extinction  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  five  nations;  the 
settlement  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  by  persons  of  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  characters ;  the  sublime  and  poetical  mjrthology  of  the  aborigines ;  and  that  grand  revela- 
tion, resulting  in  our  political  independence  and  the  establishment  of  the  democratic  principle,  which 
forms  for  the  present  a  barrier  between  the  traditionary  past,  and  our  own  -time,  too  familiar  to  be 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  fiction :  all  abound  with  themes  for  the  poet  A  true  creator,  with  a  genius 
great  as  John  Milton's,  might  invent  an  epic  equal  to  **  Paradise  Lost,"  by  restoring  Palcnque  and 
Copan  to  their  meridian  splendour,  peopling  them  with  a  polished  and  chivalrous  race,  and  describing 
their  decline  and  final  extinction,  so  that  only  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  overgrown  with  trees 
whose  roots  penetrate  the  loam  of  centuries,  tell  the  brief  history  that  they  were  and  are  not 

Taming  from  the  subjects  for  heroic,  to  those  for  descriptive  poetry,  we  have  a  variety  not  less 
extensive  and  interesting.  The  mountains  of  New  England  and  the  West ;  the  great  inland  seas 
between  Itasca  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  with  their  thousand  islands;  the  lesser  lakes;  the  majestic 
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riv6n  and  their  cataracts ;  the  old  and  limitless  forests ;  the  searlike  prairies ;  the  cares  in  which  dtki 
might  be  hid ;  the  pure  and  beautiful  cliznate  of  the  north — 

Her  cleari  warm  heaven  at  noon,  the  mitt  that  shrouds 
Her  twiligbt  hUli,  her  cool  and  lUrry  eres, 

The  glorious  splendour  of  hsr  sunset  clouds, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 

That  greet  his  eye  in  solitude  and  crowds, 
Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 

Her  autumn  scenery- 
surpassing  in  gorgeous  magnificence  all  sights  in  the  transatlantic  world ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  land, 
lake,  river,  air,  and  sky,  which  lie  between  the  bay  of  Hudson  and  the  straits  of  Panama — afford  an 
unbounded  diversity  of  subjects  and  illustrations  for  the  descriptive  poet.  No  historical  associations 
are  needed ;  a  landscape  by  Wibb  or  Colx  would  be  no  more  beautiful  because  the  hills  or  valleys  had 
been  crimsoned  by  battles  a  thousand  years  ago ;  nor  would  a  written  picture  possess  deeper  interest 
for  such  a  reason. 

He  who  looks  on  Lake  George,  or  sees  the  sun  rise  on  Mackinaw,  or  listens  to  the  grand  music  of  a 
storm,  is  divested,  certainly  for  a  time,  of  a  portion  of  the  alloy  of  his  nature.  The  elements  of  power 
in  all  sublime  sights  and  heavenly  harmonies  should  live  in  the  poet's  song,  to  which  they  can  be 
transferred  only  by  him  who  possesses  the  creative  faculty.  The  sense  of  beauty,  next  to  the  miracu- 
lous divine  suasion,  is  the  means  through  which  the  human  character  is  purified  and  elevated.  The 
creation  of  beauty,  the  manifestation  of  the  real  by  the  ideal,  «in  words  that  move  in  metrical  airay," 
is  poetry. 

This  volume  embraces  specimens  from  numerous  authors;  and  though  it  may  not  contain  the  names 
of  all  who  deserve  admission,  the  judicious  critic  will  be  more  likely  to  censure  me  for  the  wide  range 
of  my  selections  than  for  any  omissions  he  may  discover.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  poems  I  have 
given  from  particular  writers,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  considerations  unconnected  with  any  estimates 
of  their  genius  have  in  some  cases  guided  me.  The  collected  works  of  scveml  poets  have  been  fre- 
quently printed,  and  are  already  familiar  to  nearly  every  American,  while  poems  of  much  merit, 
scattered  in  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  unaccompanied  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  are  compa*- 
ratively  unknown.  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  as  much  good  verse  as  possible  that  is  new  end 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 

There  is  in  all  this  nation  hardly  a  native  inhabitant  of  Saxon  origin  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
Every  house  has  its  book-closet,  and  every  town  its  public  library.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
intelligence,  and  that  self-respect  which  is  imparted  by  the  democratic  principle,  have  caused  a  great 
increase  of  writers.  Yet,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  just  system  of  copyright,  the  rewards  ef  literaiy 
exertion  are  so  precarious,  that  but  a  small  number  devote  to  letters  their  entire  attention.  A  high 
degree  of  excellence,  especially  in  poetry,  can  be  attained  only  by  constant  and  quiet  study  end 
cultivation.     With  multitudes  of  verse-writers,  we  have  few  poets. 

In  selecting  the  specimens  in  this  work,  I  have  regarded  humorous  and  other  rhythmical  compoaip 
tions,  not  without  merit  in  their  way,  as  poetry,  though  they  possess  but  few  of  its  true  elements.  80 
many  mistake  the  form  for  the  divine  essence  itself,  that  I  might  have  experienced  difficulty  in  filling 
■o  large  a  volume,  had  I  been  governed  by  a  Inoro  strict  definition.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  neariy 
every  thing  in  the  poetic  manner  produced  in  this  country  is  free  from  licentiousness,  and  harmless,  if 
not  elevating  in  its  tendencies.  Thus  far  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  of  American  poetry  ia 
its  moral  purity.  May  it  so  remain  forever. 
Philadilpbia,  Marth,  184S. 

NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  irxw  edition  of  this  work  having  been  called  for  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated  by  the  pal^ 
lishers,  but  little  time  has  been  afforded  for  improvements.  A  few  poems  have,  however,  been  added, 
and  such  errors  as  were  discovered  have  been  corrected. 

Philadilpbia,  July,  1819. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


The  earliest  specimens  of  poetry  which  I 
hare  presented  in  the  body  of  this  work  are 
from  the  writings  of  Philip  Frbneau,  one  of 
those  worthies  who  with  both  lyre  and  sword 
aided  in  the  achievement  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Before  his  time  but 
little  poetry  was  written  in  this  country,  al- 
though from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  there  was  at  no  period  a  lack  of  can- 
didates for  the  poetic  laurel.  Many  of  the 
early  colonists  were  men  of  erudition,  deeply 
versed  in  scholastic  theology,  and  familiar 
with  the  best  ancient  literature;  but  they 
possessed  neither  the  taste,  the  Ifancy,  nor 
the  feeling  of  the  poet,  and  their  elaborate 
metrical  compositions  are  forgotten  by  all 
save  the  antiquary,  and  by  him  are  regarded 
as  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  relics  of 
the  first  era  of  civilization  in  America. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  compare  the  quaint  and 
grotesque  absurdities  of  Fuloer,  Mather,  and 
WioGLEswoRTH  with  the  productions  of  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  art  in  older  nations ;  for 
literature — mental  development — had  here,  in 
truth,  no  infancy.  The  great  works  of  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  were 
as  accessible  in  their  time  as  now,  and  the 
living  harmonies  of  Drvden  and  Pope  were 
borne  on  every  breeze  that  then  fanned  the 
cheek  of  an  Englishman.  The  bar  to  pro- 
gress was  that  spirit  of  bigotry — at  length  bro- 
ken down  by  the  stronger^ spirit  of  freedom — 
which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  elegant 
learning,  and  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  profane 
desire  the  poet^s  glowing  utterance,  strong 
feeling,  delicate  fancy,  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion. Our  fathers  were  like  the  labourers  of 
an  architect ;  they  planted  deep  and  strong  in 
religious  virtue  and  useful  science  the  founda- 
tions of  an  edifice,  not  dreaming  how  great  and 
magnificent  it  was  to  be.  They  did  well  their 
part ;  it  was  not  meet  for  them  to  ^shion  the 
capitals  and  adorn  the  arches  of  the  temple. 

The  first  poem  composed  in  this  country  was 
a  description  of  New  England,  in  Latin,  by 
the  Reverend  William  Morrell,  who  came  to 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1633,  and  returned  to 
London  in  the  following  year.  It  has  been 
reprinted,  with  an  English  translation  made 
by  the  author,  in  the  collections  of  the  Massa- 


chusetts Historical  Society.  The  first  verses 
by  a  colonist  were  written  about  the  year  1630. 
The  name  of  the  author  has  been  lost: 

New  Enfliad^  unoyaDcet,  jroo  lliat  wtwld  know  Umb, 
?ny  ponder  tbm  tctim  which  briefly  do  ihpw  thnn. 

The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood. 
Where  {frass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and  good  t 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  valleys  below 
Being  commonly  cover'd  with  ice  and  with  snow : 
And  when  the  northwest  wind  with  violence  blowf. 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose  : 
But  if  any 's  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeits  a  Anger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  spring  opens,  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  trround  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow ; 
Our  corn  being  planted  and  seed  being  sown. 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade  ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
It  is  often  destroy'd  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  do  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin  ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  in-garuients  are  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  aAer  they  're  worn ; 
But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole  cjothinf . 

If  firesh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish. 

We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  turnips  and  fish: 

And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish. 

We  repair  to  the  clam  bank^,  and  there  we  catch  fish. 

Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings  and  custards  and  piea. 

Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 

We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  dood; 

If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut  tree  chips. 

Now  while  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming, 
For  while  liquor 's  boiling  it  must  have  a  scumming; 
But  I  will  not  blame  ihem,  for  birds  of  a  feather, 
By  seeking  their  iitllows,  are  fli>cking  together. 
But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  ail  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 

The  first  book  published  in  British  America 
was  "The  Psalms  in  Metre,  faithfully  Trans- 
lated, for  the  Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort 
of  the  Saints,  in  Public  and  Private,  especially 
in  New  England,"  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
1G40.  The  version  was  made  by  Thomas 
Welde,  of  Roxbtiry,  Richard  Mather,  of 
Dorchester,  and  John  Eliot,  tht^  famous  apos- 
tle to  the    Indians.     The    translators  seem 
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to  have  been  aware  that  it  possessed  bat  little 
poetical  merit.  «•  If,'*  say  they,  in  their  pre- 
face, **  the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth 
and  elegant  as  some  may  desire  and  expect, 
let  them  consider  that  God's  altar  needs  not 
our  polishings;  for  we  have  respected  ra- 
ther a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase, 
and  so  have  attended  to  conscience  rather  than 
elegance,  and  fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in 
translating  Hebrew  words  into  English  lan- 
guage, and  David's  poetry  into  English  me- 
tre." Cotton  Mather  laments  the  inele- 
gance of  the  version,  but  declares  that  the  He- 
brew was  most  exactly  rendered.  After  a 
second  edition  had  been  printed.  President 
DuNSTiR,*  of  Harvard  College,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tempted to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertise 
ment  to  the  godly  reader  they  state  that  they 
**  had  special  eye  both  to  the  gravity  of  the 
phrase  of  sacred  writ  and  sweetness  of  the 
verse."  Dunstir's  edition  was  reprinted 
twenty-three  times  in  America,  and  several 
times  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  it  was 
long  used  in  the  dissenting  congregations. 
The  following  specimen  is  from  the  second 

edition : 

pf  ALU  czxxvn. 
The  riven  on  of  Babilon, 

There  when  wee  did  lit  downe, 
Tes,  even  then,  wee  mourned  when 
Wee  remembered  Sion. 

Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid. 

Upon  the  willow  tree. 
Because  there  they  tliat  us  away 

Led  in  eaptivitee 

Required  of  na  a  long,  and  thua 

Askt  mirth  ut  waate  who  laid, 
Sing  ut  among  a  Sinn's  song, 

Unto  us  then  they  said. 

The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  land  1  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  forget. 

Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  oa 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  chlefe  Joyes  o're  I  priae  not  more 

Jerusalem  my  Joy. 

Remember,  I^rd,  Edom'a  sons*  word, 

Unto  the  ground,  said  they, 
It  rase,  it  rase,  when  as  it  waa 

Jerusalem  her  day. 

Blest  shall  he  be  that  payetb  thee, 

Daughter  of  Babilon, 
Who  must  be  waste,  that  which  thou  liut 

Rewarded  us  upon. 

O  happie  hee  shall  surely  bee 

That  taketh  up,  that  eke 
Thy  little  ones  against  the  stonei 

Doth  into  pieces  breakc. 

Mrs.  Anne  Bradstrekt,  <*  the  mirror  of  her 


*  Thomas  Dunster  was  the  first  president  of  llarvard 
College,  and  was  inauguiated  on  the  twenty-«evanth  of 


age,  and  glory  of  her  sex,*'  as  she  is  styled 
by  John  Norton,  of  excellent  memory,  came 
to  America  with  her  husband,  Simon  Brad- 
street,  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1630,  when 
she  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  miserly, 
though  a  •<  valorous  and  discreet  gentleman,** 
for  whom  Governor  Belcher  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

**Here  lies  Thomas  Dvi>LET,that  trusty  old  stud — 
A  bargain 's  a  bargain,  and  must  be  made  good." 

Mrs.  Bradstreet^s  verses  were  printed  aft 
Cambridge,  in  1640.  The  volume  was  enti- 
tled, *(  Several  Poems,  compiled  with  great 
variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of  delight; 
wherein  especially  is  contained  a  compleat 
discourse  and  description  of  the  four  ElementSy 
Constitutions,  Ages  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the 
Year,  together  with  an  exact  Epitome  of  the 
Three  First  Monarchies,  viz:  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Grecian;  and  Roman  Commonwealth* 
fVom  the  beginning,  to  the  end  of  the  last 
King ;  with  divers  other  Pleasant  and  Serious 
Poems."  Norton  declares  her  poetry  so  fine 
that,  were  Maro  to  hear  it,  he  would  condemn 
his  own  works  to  the  fire  ;  and  in  a  poetical 
description  of  her  character  says— 

Her  breast  was  a  brave  pallace,  a  broad  strettf 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet, 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  had  tana 
That  other  souls  to  hers  dwelt  in  a  lane. 

The  author  of  the  *<  Magnalia"  speaks  of 
her  poems  as  a  **  monument  for  her  memory 
beyond  the  stateliest  marble;'*  and  John 
Rogers,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard 
College,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her, 
says — 

Tour  only  hand  those  poesies  did  compote ; 
Your  head  the  source,  whence  all  those  springs  did  1 
Your  voice,  whence  change's  syveetest  ncMea  aroae  i 
Your  feet  that  Icept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow  : 
Then  veil  your  bonnets,  poetasters  all, 
Btrilte,  lower  amain,  and  at  these  humbly  Aill, 
And  deem  yourselves  advanced  to  be  her  pedestal. 

Should  all  with  lowly  congees  laurels  bring, 
Waste  Flora's  magazine  to  find  a  wreath. 
Or  Pineus'  banks,  'twere  too  mean  offering; 
Your  muse  a  fkirer  garland  doth  bequeath 
To  guard  your  fkirer  front ;  here  't  is  your  name 
Shall  stand  imroarbled ;  this  your  little  frame 
Shall  great  Colossus  be,  to  your  eternal  fame. 

She  died  in  September,  1673,  and  <« 
greatly  mourned.*'    The  following  stanzas  are 

August,  1640.  In  1654  he  became  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  public  advocacy  of  anti-psBdobaptism,  and  waa  com- 
pelled to  resign.  When  he  died,  in  1650,  he  bequeathed 
legacies  to  the  persons  who  were  most  active  in  causing 
his  separation  from  the  college.  In  the  life  of  Dunena, 
in  the  Magrnalia,  is  the  following  admonition,  by  a  Mr. 
Shephebd,  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Psalm  Boole : 

Yon  Rv^ry  pocli  kevp  clear  o(  Ibe  crime 

Of  iiii«iia|(  to  cife  to  iM  very  food  rhjme. 

And  you  of  AwcAfster,  your  vcrvn  Iniftbcn, 

Bol  wiUi  tkt  Kxte*  own  wordi  you  will  Ibem  Mraagtbra. 
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from  one  of  her  minor  pieces,  entitled  •*  Con- 
templations/' 

Uader  the  cooling  ihadnw  of  a  itately  elm 

ClOM  ute  I  by  a  foodly  river*i  tide, 

Wbere  glidtnK  itreami  the  rocki  did  overwhelm ; 

A  lonely  (rtace,  with  pleaeurei  dignified. 

I  once  that  loved  the  ahady  woode  m>  well, 

Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  treea  excell. 

And  ft  the  sun  would  ever  ihine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

While  on  the  ttealing  stream  I  fixt  mine  eye, 
^  Which  to  the  long'd-for  ocean  held  its  coarse, 
f  marlEt  nor  crooks,  nor  nibs  thit  there  did  lye 
Could  hinder  aufiht,  bnt  still  augment  hs  force : 
O  happy  flood,  (|unth  I,  that  holdst  thy  race 
Till  thou  arrive  at  ihy  beloved  place. 
Nor  fa  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  pace. 

Nor  Is  *t  enouffh,  that  thou  alone  may*st  slide, 
But  hundred  brooks  In  thy  cleer  waves  do  meet. 
So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 
To  Thetis*  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet: 
Thon  emblem  true,  of  what  I  count  the  best, 

0  could  I  lead  my  rivulets  to  rest, 
So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  blest. 

Ye  ibh,  whfeh  in  this  liquid  region  'bide. 

That  for  each  season,  have  your  habitation, 

Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide, 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation, 

In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fty, 

Bo  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why. 

You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  taste  the  air, 

Then  to  the  colder  bottome  straight  they  dive, 

Ellsoon  to  Nbptumc's  glas^ie  hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  there  do  drive, 

Who  forrage  o*er  the  spacious  sea-green  field, 

Ami  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield,  [shield. 

Whoae  armour  la  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins  their 

Whfle  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed, 
And  thousand  flincies  buzzing  in  my  brain, 
Tba  sweet-tongaed  Philomel  pereht  o'er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  Jndg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 
And  wteht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  ny  flight. 

O  merry  bird  (said  !)  that  fears  no  snares. 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  In  thy  bare. 

Feels  BO  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruclating  cares 

To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  ivhat  might  thee  harm  ; 

Thy  eloaths  ne*er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where, 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  cleer, 

Bemiods  not  what  is  past,  nor  what 's  to  come  dost  fear. 

The  dawning  mom  wiih  songs  thou  dost  prevent,* 

Setts  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  cr«w, 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument, 

And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew. 

And  thus  they  pan  their  youth  in  summer  seasoD, 

Then  follow  thee  Into  a  better  region, 

Where  winter  *s  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Man  *s  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vairf, 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  in  strength  bnt  weak : 

Subject  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain, 

Each  storm  his  slate,  his  mind,  his  body  break ; 

From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 

Bat  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation,         [latloii. 

Tiooblea  from  foes,  from  friends,  from  dearest,  near'st  ra- 

And  yet  this  sinfull  creature,  frail  and  vain. 
This  lamp  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
This  weather-beaten  vessel  wrackt  with  pain, 
JoyMi  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow  t 
Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses,  and  vexation. 
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In  weight.  In  flrwiaeney,  and  long  duration. 

Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  tnaalatlOB. 

The  mariner  that  on  smooth  waves  doth  glide. 
Sings  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease, 
As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide, 
And  now  become  great  master  of  the  seas; 
But  suddenly  a  storm  spoils  all  the  sport, 
And  makes  him  long  for  a  more  quiet  port. 
Which  'gainst  all  adverse  winds  may  serve  for  fbft. 

So  be  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure. 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre, 
That  *s  full  of  friends,  of  honour,  andiof  treasure. 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  earth  ev'n  for  heaven's  bower. 
But  sad  affliction  comes  and  makes  him  see 
Here  *s  nehher  honour,  wealth,  nor  safety; 
Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 

That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings. 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 

Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp  *s  all  laid  in  th'  dast; 

Nor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  scape  time's  rust; 

But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  stone 

Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

William  Bradford,  the  second  governor 
of  Ply  month,  who  wrote  a  ••  History  of  the 
People  and  Colony  from  1603  to  1647," 
composed  also  **  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Account  of  New  England,  in  Verse,**  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

When  John  Cotton,  a  minister  of  Boston, 
died  in  1652,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  the  first 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  the  Second, 
wrote  an  elegiac  poem,  from  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Franklin  horrowed  the 
idea  of  his  celebrated  epitaph  on  himself. 
Cotton,  says  Woodbridge,  was 

A  living,  breathing  Bible  ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were; 
Gospel  and  law  in  's  heart  had  each  its  colamo, 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume. 
His  very  name  a  tiUc-page,  and  next 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth. 
Without  erratas,  may  wo  think  he  'II  be, 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity ! 

The  lines  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Capen, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  an  inge- 
nious mathematician  and  printer,  are  yet  more 
like  the  epitaph  of  Frankltn  : 

Thy  body  which  no  activencss  did  lack. 
Now  *8  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanack ; 
But  for  the  present  only 's  out  of  date, 
'Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state : 
Yea,  though  with  duMt  thy  body  soiled  be, 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  Air  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 
Free  from  erratas^  new  in  heaven  set  forth ; 
*T  is  but  a  word  from  Gon  the  great  Creator, 
It  shall  lie  dune  when  he  saith  Imprimatttr. 

The    excellent    President    Urian    Oakes, 

styled  •*  the  Lactantius  of  New  England," 

was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  his 

time.    The   following  verses  are  from   his 
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l\i  arl  fitith  Ihltf  rare  ptccQ  to  be  HdipEred- 

inr  vnr  Diin  uf  fuwliHu  ciovded  lur 
iikIi  ■  |iM»  i<r  ftall  wmUIiiy. 
natt  FnilKr  Wimuii'i  genuine  inn  w«  ha, 
Ne*-BB|l»id'a  PiUL  hul  lucb  n  Timotht. 
Mr  <e«i«ii>  Inmmi.  bonoiiis  Oienil  It  |oni 
Oaiwlia]'iw«>" 


At  that  period  the  memoiy  of  every  eminent 
person  was  preserved  In  an  ingenioua  elegy, 
epitaph,  or  znagnia.  Shkpabd,  mounied  in 
the  above  veraea  by  Oakes,  on  the  death  of 
John  Wilson,  >>  the  Paul  of  New  England," 
and  "the  greatest  annagrammatiisT  since  the 
daya  of  Ltcophron,"  wrote — 

TbroufliDiil  llie  woild,  wllbin  our  ein  >b&l[  rfuf. 

Tbomah  Welde,  a  poet  of  some  reputation 
in  hia  da;,  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on 
Samuil  Danforth,  a  minister  of  Roxbury, 
who  died  Boon  after  the  completion  of  a  new 
meeling-houBe  : 

LariCF  ii>  wlndawi,  but  lu  llgbii  Dio  leu. 
Peter  Fuclqer,  a  schoolmaster  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  the  mnternal  grandfather  of  Doctor 
Franklin,  in  1GT6  published  a  poem  entitled 
"A  Looking-^laBS  for  the  Times,"  addressed 
to  men  in  authority,  in  which  he  adrocatea 
religious  liberty,  and  implores  the  government 
repeal  the  uncharitable  laws  sigaiQst  the 
Quakers  and  other  sects.    He  Bays — 


wLoid; 


In  another  part  of  his  •>  Looking  GIsm"  lie 

laya— 

(atr  laving  hletidi  and  conntrrmon,  I  wlib  wa  nay  ta 


Tiinoi 

Dneeoiibbl 

■The* 

atpMlhaOihlgh; 

Toptidi 

loRn 

TollTei 

urmliatinlfhirresuii 

andllaendlabcdiun 

mt« 

ud  mlKbicf 

To  live 

n  •utbhypoerliy.aen 

Hinm. 

Ihlak 

The  following  are  the  concluding  linea: 


nnn  pliln  thin  i 


al  I  ihal]  c«H 
imaherbonlni 


» I  here  Jnx 


tbcller,  I  b>ie  it 
■erbonlnwn,  wbeia  now  I  dwell,  my  n 
Without  offanca,  your  cell  IHend,  It  li    Pim 

Probably  the  first  native  bard  was  he  who 
is  described  on  a  tombstone  ol  Itoxbury  n 
"  BENJAriN  Thomson,  learned  schoolmaster 
and  physician,  and  ye  renowned  poet  of  Neur 
England,"  Ho  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, (now  Quiney,)  in  IGtO,  and  educated 
at  Camhridgt  where  he  received  a  degree  in 
I6GQ.  His  I  .ncipal  work,  "New  England's 
Crisis,"  appears  to  have  been  written  during 
the  famous  wars  of  Ph[j.if,  Sachem  of  the 
Pequoda,  against  the  colonists,  in  1GT5  and 
IG76.  The  following  is  the  prologue, 
which  he  laments  the  growth  of  luxury  among 
the  people : 


lardly  yet 


IS  Eold'n  Umifa  [Inn  tiiniin 


1  o(  ttooden  IrSfM, 
If  cry  nf  rent. 

berbaga  food.' 
any  (  kDSck, 

a  In  bold) 
a  nf  gntd. 

loght  ynn  wul) 


bereby,  lilhal  Ihey  w 
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DorioK  Plain  Dealing's  reign,  that  worthy  atad 

Of  the  ancient  planter*'  race  before  the  flood. 

Then  timei  were  good,  merchant!  cared  not  a  rath 

For  other  ikre  than  Jonakin  and  mush. 

Although  men  fared  and  lodged  very  hard, 

Tet  innocence  waa  better  than  a  guard. 

*T  waa  long  before  ipiders  and  worms  had  drawn 

Their  dingy  webe,  or  hid  with  cheating  lawna 

New  England's  beautys,  which  still  seem'd  to  ma 

Illustrious  in  their  own  simplicity. 

*Twas  ere  the  neighbouring  Virgin-Land  had  broke 

The  hogsheads  of  her  worse  than  hellish  smoak. 

'Twas  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  presents  in. 

Which  but  to  use  was  counted  neit  to  sin. 

'Twas  ere  a  barge  hsd  made  so  rich  a  fraight 

As  chocolate,  dust-gold,  and  bius  of  eight. 

Ere  wines  from  Frsnce  and  Muscovadoe  too. 

Without  the  which  the  drink  will  scarsely  doe. 

Flrom  western  isles  ere  fruits  and  delicasies 

Did  rot  maids'  teeth  and  spoil  their  handsome  facet. 

Or  ere  these  times  did  chance,  the  noise  of  war 

Was  from  our  towns  and  hearts  removed  fkr. 

No  bugbear  comets  in  the  chrystal  air 

Did  drive  our  Christian  planters  to  despair. 

No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 

But  Talour  snib'd  it.    Then  were  men  of  worth 

Who  by  their  prayers  slew  tliousands,  angel-like ; 

Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  which  they  strike. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest ;  as  yet  the  coaies 

Were  covered  up  in  most  contentious  souls : 

Freenesa  in  Judgment,  union  in  aflectlon, 

Dear  love,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  protection. 

Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  councells  satei 

These  gave  prognosticlcs  of  our  future  fkte. 

If  these  be  longer  llv'd  our  hopes  increase. 

These  warrs  will  usher  in  a  longer  peace. — 

Bot  if  New  England's  love  die  In  its  youth, 

The  grave  will  open  next  for  blessed  truth. 

This  theame  Is  out  of  date,  the  poacefUIl  hoars 

When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bowers. 

NoC  ink,  but  bloud  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 

To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  ume. 

New  England's  hour  of  passion  is  at  band ; 

No  power  except  divine  can  it  withstand. 

Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  mn  out. 

Bat  her  old  prosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about. 

Tracking  themselves  back  to  their  poor  beglnningif 

To  fear  and  fhre  upon  their  (hiits  of  sinnings. 

80  that  the  mirror  of  the  Christian  world 

Lyes  burnt  to  heaps  In  part,  her  streamers  ftirl'd. 

Grief  sighs,  Jojres  flee,  and  dismal  fears  surprize 

Not  dastard  spirits  only,  but  the  wise. 

Thus  have  the  fairest  hopes  decelv'd  the  eya 

Of  the  big-swoln  expectant  standing  by : 

Thus  the  proud  ship  after  a  little  turn, 

Sinks  into  Nbptuwb's  arms  to  find  its  ume : 

Thus  hath  the  heir  to  many  thousands  bom 

Been  In  an  Instant  from  the  mother  tom  : 

Even  thus  thine  infknt  cheeks  begin  to  pale. 

And  thy  supporters  through  great  losses  fkil. 

This  to  the  Prologue  to  thy  future  woe, 

The  KfOogn*  no  mortal  yet  can  know. 

Thomson  died  in  April,  1714,  aged  74.  He 
wrole  besides  his  "  great  epic,**  three  shorter 
poems,  neither  of  which  have  much  merit. 

RooiB  Williams,  Chief  Justice  Sbwall, 
Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  John  Osborn, 
Nathaniel  Pitcher,  and  many  others  were 
in  this  period  known  as  poets.  The  deaih  of 
Pitcher  was  celebrated  in  some  verses  enti- 
tied  **  Pitchero  Threnodia,'*  in  which  he  was 
compared  to  Pindar,  Horace,  and  other  great 
writers  of  antiquity.  » 


Tiie  most  celebrated  person  of  his  age  in 
America  was  Cotton  Mather.  He  was  once 
revered  as  a  saint,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a 
man  of  great  natural  abilities  and  profound 
and  universal  learning.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
much  of  what  is  usually  called  scholarship : 
he  could  read  many  languages ;  and  his  me- 
mory was  so  retentive  that  he  rarely  forgot  the 
most  trivial  circumstance ;  but  he  had  too  little 
genius  to  comprehend  groat  truths;  and  bis 
attainments,  curious  rather  than  valuable,  made 
him  resemble  a  complicate  machine,  which, 
turned  by  the  water  from  year  to  year,  pro- 
duces only  bubbles,  and  spray,  and  rainbows 
in  the  sun.  He  was  industrious,  and,  beside 
his  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  printed 
works,  lef^  many  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
largest  is  called  «*  Illustrations  of  the  Siacred 
Scriptures,"  on  which  he  laboured  daily  more 
than  thirty  years.  It  is  a  mere  compilation  of 
ideas  and  facts  from  multitudinous  sources, 
and  embraces  nothing  original,  or  valuable  to 
the  modem  scholar.  His  minor  works  are 
nearly  all  forgotten,  even  by  antiquaries.  The 
•*Magnalia  Christi  Americana"  is  preserved 
rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  an  authority ;  for 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  his 
statements  are  not  to  be  relied  on  where  he 
had  any  interest  in  misrepresenting  acts  or 
the  characters  of  persons.  His  style  abounds 
with  puerilities,  puns,  and  grotesque  conceits. 
His  intellectual  character,  however,  was  bet- 
ter than  his  moral ;  for  he  was  wholly  destitute 
of  any  high  religrious  principles,  and  was  am- 
bitious, intriguing,  and  unscrupulous.  He 
(anned  into  a  flame  the  terrible  superstition  in 
regard  to  witchcraft,  and  when  the  frenzy  was 
ojtT,  hypocritically  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  people  that  instead  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
ceedings, his  influence  and  exertions  had  been 
on  the  side  of  forbearance  and  caution.  Fail- 
ing to  convince  them  of  this,  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  conduct,  by  inventing  various  per- 
sonal histories,  to  show  that  there  had  been 
good  cause  for  the  atrocious  persecutions. 

Cotton  Mather's  verses,  scattered  through 
a  great  number  of  his  works,  are  not  superior 
to  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
following  lines  from  his  "Remarks  on  the 
Bright  and  the  Dark  Side  of  that  American 
Pillar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Thomson," 
show  his  customary  manner — 

Apolltoh  owing  him  a  cursed  spleen 
Who  an  Apollos  In  the  church  had  been. 
Dreading  his  traflKc  here  would  be  undone 
By  num*rous  proselytes  he  daily  won, 
Accused  him  of  imaginary  fkults. 
And  push'd  him  down  so  into  dismal  vaults ; 
Vaults,  where  he  kept  long  ember-weeks  of  grlef^ 
Till  Heaven  alarmed  sent  him  a  relief. 
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Then  wu  a  Daiiik.  in  tbe  lion'i  dm,' 

A  man,  oh,  how  beloved  of  God  and  men  i 

By  bii  bediide  an  Hebrew  sword  there  lay, 

WKh  wbieh  at  last  be  drove  tbe  devil  away. 

Qtidk«r«,  t6o,  durit  not  bear  his  keen  repliee, 

But  rearing  it  half^rawn  the  trembler  fliea. 

Like  LAiAaoa,  new  rateed  from  death,  appears 

The  laint  that  bad  been  dead  for  many  yean. 

Ovr  NcHSMiAB  eaid,  **  ahall  aucb  ai  I 

Deaert  my  flock,  and  like  a  coward  fly  I" 

iiong  had  tbe  churches  begg*d  the  e^int'e  releaae; 

Released  at  latt,  he  dies  in  glorious  peace. 

The  night  is  not  so  long,  but  Phosphor's  ray 

Approaching  glories  doth  on  high  display. 

Faith's  eye  in  him  discem'd  the  morning  star, 

His  heart  leap'd ;  sure  the  sun  cannot  be  fhr. 

In  ecstasies  of  Joy,  he  ravish'd  cries, 

**  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  !"  in  whom  he  dlea. 

Mather  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  Febraary, 
1794,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

RooiR  WoLcoTT,  a  major-general  at  the 
capture  of  Loaisburg,  and  afterward  goTemor 
of  Connecticut,  published  a  volume  of  verses 
at  New  London,  in  1725.  His  principal  work 
is  ••A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the 
Honourable  John  Winthrop,  Esquire,  in  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  Anno  Do- 
mini 1663,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut.*'  In  this  he  describes 
a  miracle  by  one  of  Winthrop's  company,  on 
the  return  voyage. 

The  winds  awhile 
Are  courteous,  and  conduct  them  on  their  way. 
To  near  tbe  midst  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 
When  suddenly  ttMir  pleasant  gales  they  chaafa 
For  dismal  storms  that  o'er  the  ocean  range. 
For  fkitbless  JSolvb,  meditating  barms. 
Breaks  up  the  peace,  and  priding  much  in  arms. 
Unbars  the  great  artillery  of  heaven. 
And  at  the  fktal  signal  by  him  given, 
Tbe  cloudy  chariots  threauning  uke  the  plahn } 
Drawn  by  wing'd  steeds  bard  pressing  on  their  raiaa. 
These  vast  battalions,  in  dire  aspect  raised, 
Start  iVom  the  barriers— night  with  lightning  biased. 
Whilst  clashing  wheels,  resounding  thunders  crack. 
Strike  mortals  deaf,  and  heavens  aatonisb'd  shake. 

Here  the  ship  captain,  in  tbe  midnight  watch. 
Stamps  on  tbe  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hatch ; 
And  to  tbe  mariners  aloud  be  cries, 
**  Now  all  ftt>m  safe  recumbency  arise : 
All  hands  aloft,  and  stand  weU  to  your  tack. 
Engendering  storms  have  clothed  tbe  sky  with  black. 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world  : 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  fttri'd : 
Haate  to  tbe  fiiresail,  there  uke  up  a  reef: 
*Tis  time,  boys,  now  if  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  life ;  let  *s  try  to  stem  tbe  tide. 
The  ship  *s  much  water,  thus  we  aMy  noc  rida : 
Stand  roomer  then,  let  *s  run  befbre  the  sea. 
That  so  the  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way : 
Steady  at  helm  :**    Swiftly  along  she  scuds 
Befiwe  tbe  wind,  and  cuts  tbe  foaming  suds. 
Sometime*  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high. 
As  if  she  *d  run  her  bowsprit  through  the  sky; 
Then  ftt>m  tbe  summit  ebbs  and  hurries  dowm. 
As  if  her  way  were  to  the  centre  shown. 

Meanwhile  our  founders  in  the  cabin  sat. 
Reflecting  on  their  true  and  sad  esute ; 
Whilst  holy  WAaHA»*s  sacred  lips  did  treat 
About  God's  pr«>mises  and  mercies  great. 

Siill  more  gigantic  births  spring  fkom  the  clouda. 
Which  tore  tbe  tatier*d  canvass  from  the  shrouds. 


And  dreadftil  balls  of  lightning  fill  tbe  air. 
Shot  ftrom  the  hand  of  the  great  Thvmdebi 

And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  o*ertakes. 
Which  fklling  on  the  deck,  the  bulk-head  breaka; 
Tbe  sailors  cling  to  ropes,  and  frighted  cry, 
**The  ship  is  foundered,  we  die!  we  diet** 

l*hose  in  tbe  cabin  heard  the  sailors  screech;  - 
All  rise,  and  reverend  WAaHAM  do  beseech. 
That  be  would  now  lift  up  to  Heaven  a  cry 
For  preservation  in  extremity. 
He  with  a  fkith  sure  bottom'd  on  the  word 
Of  Him  that  is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Loss, 
Bis  eyes  lifts  up  to  Heaven,  his  hands  extends. 
And  fervent  prayers  for  deliverance  sends. 
The  winds  abate,  the  threatening  waves  appaaae. 
And  a  sweet  calm  sits  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  bless  tbe  name  of  their  deliverer. 
Who  now  they  found  a  God  that  heareth  prayer. 

Still  ftirtber  westward  on  they  keep  their  way, 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea. 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast. 
And  in  Connecticut  their  anchors  cast. 

In  a  speech  to  the  king,  descriptiye  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Connecticut,  Winthrop  says— 

The  grassy  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed. 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enamelled, 
0*er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  tbe  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  Pliilomel,  high  perch*d  upon  a  ibom. 
Sings  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  mora. 
Tbe  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  bis  lyre. 
Responding  heavenly  music  through  the  quire. .... 

Each  plain  is  bounded  at  its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  a  ridge. 
Whose  aaure  tops  advance  themselves  so  high. 
They  seem  like  pendants  hanging  in  the  sky. 

In  an  account  of  King  Philip*s  wars,  he 

tells  how  the  soldier — 

met  his  amorous  dame. 
Whose  eye  bad  often  set  his  heart  in  flame. 
Urged  with  the  motives  of  her  love  and  fear. 
She  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear 
Where,  weeping  on  hb  boeom  as  abe  Hea, 
And  languishing,  on  him  she  sets  her  eyes. 
Till  those  bright  lamps  do  with  her  life  expira, 
Jl»d  Imm  kiu  tcsUmajr  in  a  ile«M«  jlrs. 

In  the  next  page  he  describes  the  risliig  of 
the  sun — 

By  this  AraouA  doth  with  gold  adorn 
Tbe  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mora  ; 
And  burning  Tit  am  his  exbaustleas  raya. 
Bright  in  the  eastern  horizon  displaya  ; , 
Then  soon  appearing  In  majestic  awe. 
Makes  aU  the  surry  deities  withdraw; 
Veiling  their  fbces  in  deep  reverence. 
Before  the  throne  of  bis  magnlflceaee. 

WoLcoTT  retired  from  public  life,  after  hvw* 

ing  held  many  honourable  offices,  in  1755,  and 

died  in  May,  ittiT,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 

of  his  age.    The  next  American  verae-writer 

of  much  reputation  was  the  Reverend  Michael 

WiGGLBSwoRTH.    He  WRS  bom  in  1631,  and 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  soon  after  entsF- 

ing  upon  his  twentieth  year.    Mlien  rendered 

unable  to  preach,  by  an  affection  of  the  longs, 

In  coetly  verse  and  nrost  laborioua  rhymes. 
He  disb'd  up  truths  right  worthy  our  regard. 

His  principal  work,  *»The  Day  of  Doom, 
or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  and 
Last  Judgment,  with  a  ^«hort  Discourse  about 


Eternity/*  paBsed  through  six  editions  in  this 
country,  and  was  reprinted  in  Londoo.  A  few 
▼erses  will  show  its  style — 

Btill  waa  the  ntgbt,  sereDe  and  brl^bt. 

When  all  men  sleepini;  lay ; 
Ckim  waa  the  leaaon,  and  carnal  reaaon 

Thovsht  M  't  would  lait  for  aye. 
8011I,  lake  thine  eaie,  let  Borrow  ceaae. 

Much  food  thou  hast  in  itore : 
Tbte  waa  their  eonf  their  cupe  amoBg, 

The  erenlng  before. 

After  the  <«  sheep**  have  received  their  re- 
ward, the  several  classes  of  **  goats**  are  ar- 
imigned  before  the  judgment-seat,  and,  in  tarn, 
begin  to  excuse  themselves.  When  the  infants 
object  to  damnation  on  the  ground  that 

Adam  1«  aet  free 
And  Mved  from  hli  trespasi, 
Wboae  sinful  (hll  bath  epilt  them  all, 
And  brought  them  to  thii  paae, — 

the  puritan  theologist  does  not  sustain  his 
doctrine  very  well,  nor  quite  to  his  own  satis- 
faction even;  and  the  judge,  admitting  the 
palliating  circumstances,  decides  that  although 

in  blies 
They  may  not  hope  to  dwell, 
Still  unto  them  He  will  allow 
ne  toiutl  vom  in  kdl. 

At  length  the  general  sentence  is  pronounced, 
■nd  the  condemned  begin  to 

wring  their  handa,  their  caltlff-huida, 
And  gnaah  their  teeth  for  terror ; 
They  cry,  they  roar  fur  anguish  aore. 
And  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horror. 
But  get  away  without  delay, 
Chkist  pities  not  your  cry : 
Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yell, 
And  roar  eternally. 

WieoLBswoRTH  died  in  1705. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  D.D. 
**  married  in  succession  three  widows,  and 
wrote  three  poems;**  but  though  his  diction 
waa  more  elegant  than  that  of  most  of  his 
eontemporaries,  he  had  less  originality.  His 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  Janb  Turill,  wrote 
Teraes  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics 
of  her  time. 

The  "  Poems  of  the  Reverend  John  Adams, 
M.A.,'*  were  published  in  Boston  in  1745, 
four  years  after  the  author*s  death.  The  vo- 
lome  contains  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of 
David*  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  heroic 
verse,  translations  from  Horace,  and  four 
original  compositions,  of  which  the  longest  is 
a  **  Poem  on  Society,**  in  three  cantos.  The 
following  picture  of  parental  love  is  from  the 
fint  canto. 


parent,  warm  with  nature's  tender  Are, 
in  the  child  his  second  self  admire ; 
Tha  Ibadlliv  aiother  riews  the  springing  charma 
Of  tlw  young  infont  smiling  In  h^r  arms: 
Asd  when  imperfect  accents  show  the  dawn 
Of  rising  reason,  and  the  Aiture  man, 
flweelly  she  hears  what  ibndly  he  retuma, 
kj  thii  ftael  her  affiKtion  burne. 
(3) 


But  when  succeeding  years  baTe  fli*d  his  growth. 
And  sense  and  Judgment  crown  the  rlpen'd  youth: 
A  social  Joy  thence  takes  its  happy  rise. 
And  friendship  adds  its  force  to  Nature's  tiea. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  canto  is  a  de» 
scription  of  love- 
But  now  the  Muse  in  softer  measure  flows, 
And  gayer  scenes  and  fairer  landscapes  sliowit 
The  reign  o^  Fancy,  when  the  sliding  hours 
Are  past  with  lorely  nymph  in  woven  bowers. 
Where  cooiy  shades,  and  lawns  forever  green, 
And  streams,  and  warbling  birds  adorn  the  scent ; 
Where  smiles  and  graces,  and  the  wanton  train 
Of  Cytherea,  crown  the  (lowery  plain. 
What  can  tlieir  charms  in  equal  numbers  tell  t 
The  glow  of  roses,  and  the  lily  pale ; 
The  waving  ringlets  of  the  flowing  hair, 
The  snowy  bosom,  and  the  killing  air ; 
Tlieir  sable  brows  in  beauteous  arches  bent. 
The  darts  which  from  their  vivid  eyes  are  sent, 
And  flxiiig  in  our  easy-wounded  hearts. 
Din  never  be  removed  by  all  our  arts ; 
'T  is  then  with  love,  and  love  alone  possest. 
Our  reason  fled,  that  passion  claims  our  breast. 
IIow  many  evils  then  will  (hncy  form  9 
A  frown  will  gather,  and  discharge  a  storm : 
Her  smile  more  soft  and  cooling  breeaes  bringi. 
Than  zephyrs  fiinning  with  their  silken  wings. 
But  love,  where  madness  reason  does  subdue, 
E'en  angels,  were  they  here,  might  well  panaa. 
Lovely  the  sex,  and  moving  are  their  charma. 
Rut  why  should  passion  sink  us  to  their  armal 
Why  should  the  female  to  a  goddess  turn, 
And  flames  of  love  to  flames  of  incense  bi  nl 
Either  by  tkncy  fired,  or  fed  by  lies, 
Be  all  distraction,  or  all  artiflce  1 
True  love  does  flattery  as  much  disdain 
As,  of  its  own  perfections,  to  be  vain. 
The  heart  can  feel  whate'er  the  lips  reveal, 
Nor  Syren's  smiles  the  destined  death  conceal. 
Love  Is  a  noble  and  a  generous  Are, 
Esteem  and  virtue  feed  the  Just  desire ; 
Where  honour  leads  the  way  it  ever  movea. 
And  ne'er  Troni  breast  lo  breast,  inconstant,  rovai. 
Harbour'd  by  one,  and  only  harbour'd  there. 
It  likes,  but  ne'er  can  love  another  fair. 
Fiz'd  upon  one  supreme,  and  her  alone, 
Our  heart  Is,  of  the  fair,  the  constant  throne. 
Nor  will  her  absence,  or  her  cold  neglect, 
At  once,  expel  her  from  our  Just  respect : 
Inflamed  by  virtue,  liive  will  not  expire. 
Unless  contempt  oi  hatred  quench  the  flre. 

Adams  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  Janu- 
ary, 1740.  I  copy  from  the  **  Boston  Weekly 
Newsletter,*'*  printed  the  day  afYer  his  inter- 
ment, the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent 
at  Cambridge,  which  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries : 

*<  Last  Wednesday  morning  expired  in  this 
place,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  agre,  and 
this  day  was  interred  with  a  just  solemnity  and 
respect,  tiio  reverend  and  learned  John  Adams, 
M.  A.,  only  son  of  the  Honourable  John 
Adams,  Esquire. 

*<  The  corpse  was  carried  and  placed  in  the 


*  This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America. 
It  was  established  in  1004,  and  the  first  sheet  that  was 
printed  was  taken  damp  from  the  press  by  Cliief  Justice 
Sbwbl,  to  exhibit  as  a  curiosity  to  President  Willaio, 
of  Harvard  University.  The  ''Newsletter"  was  con- 
tinued seventy-two  years. 
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center  of  the  college  hall ;  from  whence,  after 
a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  prayer  very 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  by  the  learned  head 
of  that  society,  it  was  taken  and  deposited 
within  sight  of  the  place  of  his  own  educa- 
tion. The  pall  was  supported  by  the  fellows 
of  the  college,  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  another  master  of  arts.  And,  next  to  a 
number  of  sorrowful  relatives,  the  remains  of 
this  great  man  were  followed  by  his  honour 
the  lieutenant-governor,  with  some  of  his 
majesty's  council  and  justices;  who,  with  the 
reverend  the  president,  the  professor  of  divini- 
ty, and  several  gentlemen  of  distinction  from 
this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  together  with 
all  the  members  and  students  of  the  college, 
composed  the  train  that  attended  in  an  orderly 
procession,  to  the  place  that  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  his  mournful  interment. 

**  The  character  of  this  excellent  person  is 
too  great  to  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
a  paper  of  intelligence.  It  deserves  to  be 
engraven  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  monument  of 
marble,  or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth 
from  the  works  of  some  genius,  of  an  uncom- 
mon sublimity,  and  equal  to  his  own.  But 
sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  the 
latest  posterity,  are  the  immortal  writings  and 
composures  of  this  departed  gentleman ;  who, 
for  ikis  genius,  his  learning,  and  his  piety, 
ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  highest  class  in  the 
catalogue  of  Fame." 

The  only  American  immortalized  in  **  The 
Dunciad"  was  James  Ralph,  who  went  to 
England  with  Franklin.    Pope  exclaims— 

Silence,  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howlf. 
And  maliei  night  bideoui;  answer  him,  ye  owls! 

Ralph  wrote  a  long  "poem"  entitled  «*Zeu- 
ma,  or  the  Love  of  Liberty,"  which  appeared 
in  London  in  1729 ;  "  Night,"  and  "  Sawney," 
a  satire,  in  which  I  suppose  he  attempted  to 
repay  the  debt  he  owed  to  Pope,  as  it  is  but 
an  abusive  tirade  agrainst  that  poet  and  his 
friends.    I  quote  a  few  lines  from  "Zeuma:" 

Tlascala's  vaunt,  great  ZiaiiAn's  martial  son. 
Extended  on  the  rack,  no  more  complains 
That  realms  are  wanting  to  employ  his  sword  ; 
But,  circled  with  innumerable  ghosts. 
Who  print  their  keenesr  vengeance  on  his  soul. 
For  all  the  wrongs,  and  slaughters  of  his  reign. 
Howls  out  repentance  to  the  deafen'd  skies. 
And  shakes  heirs  concave  with  continual  groana. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1728  and  1739,  Thomas 
Makin  published  two  Latin  poems,  ''Enco- 
mium Pennsylvaniae"  and  *<  In  laudes  Penn- 
sylvanitt."  About  the  same  time  appeared  in 
Boston  John  Mavhew's  "Gallic  Perfidy" 
and  "  Conquest  of  Louisburg,"  two  smoothly 
versified  but  very  dull  compositions. 


Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
called  "the  first  American  dramatic  poet," 
but  I  believe  a  play  superior  to  "  The  Prince 
of  Parthia"  had  been  composed  by  some  stu- 
dents at  Cambridge  before  his  time.  Godfrey 
was  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant 
claimed  in  England  by  Hadley.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne  in  1759,  and  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
colonial  forces  went  to  New  ProTidencci  and 
aflerward  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  died, 
on  the  third  of  August,  1763,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 
"The  Prince  of  Parthia,  a  Tragedy,"  con- 
tains a  few  vigorous  passages,  butjiiot  enough 
to  save  it  from  condemnation  as  the  most 
worthless  composition  in  the  dramatic  form 
that  has  been  printed  in  America.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  fifth  act,  might  pass  for 
respectable  prose — 

O  may  he  never  know  a  father's  fondness, 
Or  know  it  to  his  sorrow  ;  may  his  hopes 
Of  Joy  be  cut  like  mine,  and  his  short  life 
Be  one  continued  tempest.    If  he  liveSf 
Let  him  be  cursed  with  Jealousy  and  fear; 
May  torturing  Hope  present  the  flowinf  cup, 
Then,  hasty,  snatch  it  from  his  eager  thirst. 
And,  when  he  dies,  base  treachery  be  the  meana. 

The  "  Court  of  Fancy,"  a  poem  in  the  he- 
roic measure,  is  superior  to  his  tragedy  in  its 
diction,  but  has  little  originality  of  thonght  or 
illustration.  Of  Fancy  he  gives  this  descrip- 
tion— 

High  in  the  midst,  raised  on  her  rolling  throae. 

Sublimely  eminent,  bright  Fahot  shone. 

A  glittering  tiara  her  temples  bound. 

Rich  set  with  sparkling  rubies  all  around  ; 

A  radiant  bough,  ensign  of  her  command. 

Of  polished  gold,  waved  in  her  lily  hand  ; 

The  same  the  sybil  to  ^hcas  gave, 

When  the  bold  Trojan  cross'd  the  Stygian  wave. 

In  silver  traces  fix'd  unto  her  car, 

Four  snowy  swans,  proud  of  the  Imperial  fkir, 

WingM  lightly  on,  each  in  gay  beauty  drese'd, 

Smooth'd  the  soft  plumage  that  adom'd  her  brttst. 

Sacred  to  hei  the  lucent  chariot  drew. 

Or  whether  wildly  through  the  air  she  flew, 

Or  whether  to  the  dreary  shades  of  night, 

Oppress'd  with  gloom  she  downward  bent  her  flightt 

Or  proud  aspiring  sought  the  bless'd  abodes. 

And  boldly  shot  among  the  assembled  gods. 

One  of  Godfrey's  most  intimate  friends 
was  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Evans,  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia,  admitted  to  holy  orders 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1765.  He  died 
in  October,  1767,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age;  and  his  poems,  few  of  which  had 
been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  were  soon  after- 
ward, by  his  direction,  collected  and  published. 
The  "  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace,"  writ^ 
ten  in  1761,  is  the  most  carefully  finished  of 
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ht«   productions.     I   quote   the   eoncludisgr 
Terses — 

Thui  h«i  Britannia'i  glory  beam'd, 

Where'er  bright  PboBbiit,  ft-om  hit  car. 
To  earth  hie  cheerful  raye  hath  atream'd, 

Adown  the  cryetal  vault  of  air. 
Enough  o'er  Britaln'i  ihiniDg  arma, 
Ifath  Victory  display*d  her  ebaniM 

Amid  the  horrid  pomp  of  war- 
Descend  then,  Peace»  angelic  maid. 

And  f  monthe  BELLoivA'i  haggard  brow  ; 
Ilaete  to  diffUee  thy  healing  aid. 

Where'er  implored  by  scenea  of  wo. 
Henceforth  whoe'er  disturbs  thy  reign 

Or  stains  the  world  with  human  gore, 
Be  they  from  earth  (a  gloomy  train !) 

Banish'd  to  hell's  profoundest  shore  ; 
Where  Vengeance,  on  Avernus'  lake. 

Rages,  with  furious  Ate  bound  ; 
And  black  Rebellion's  fetters  shake. 

And  Discord's  hideous  murmurs  sound  ; 
Where  Envy's  noxiouf  snakes  entwine 

Her  temples  round,  in  gorgon  mood. 
And  bellowing  Faction  rolls  supine 

Along  the  flame-becurled  flood  :— 
Hence,  then,  to  that  accursed  place, 
Disturbers  of  the  human  race ! 
And  with  you  bear  Ambition  wild,  and  selfish  Pride, 
With  Persecution  foul,  and  Terror  by  her  side. 

Thus  driven  from  earth.  War's  horrid  train — 

O  Peace,  thou  nymph  divine,  draw  near  I 
Here  let  the  muses  Az  their  reign. 

And  crown  with  fame  each  rolling  year. 
Source  of  joy  and  genuine  pleasure, 
Queen  of  quiet,  queen  of  leisure, 

Haate  thy  votaries  to  cheer ! 
Cberbh'd  beneath  thy  hailow'd  rule. 

Shall  Pennsylvania's  glory  rise  ; 
Her  sons,  bred  up  in  Virtue's  school. 

Shall  lifl  her  honours  to  the  skies— 
A  state  thrice  hiest  with  lenient  sway. 

Where  Liberty  exalts  the  mind  ; 
Where  Plenty  basks  the  live-long  day 

And  poors  her  treasures  unconfined. 
Hither,  ye  beauteous  virgins  tend, 

With  Art  and  Science  by  your  side. 
Whose  skill  the  untutnr'd  morals  mend. 

And  mankind  to  fair  honour  guide  ; 
And  with  ynu  bring  the  graces  three. 

To  fill  the  soul  with  gtory's  blazes 
Whose  charms  give  grace  to  poesy, 

And  consecrate  the  immortal  laya— 
Such  as,  when  mighty  Pindar  sung, 
Through  the  Alphean  village  rung; 
Or  such  as.  If  eles,  by  thy  lucid  founuins  flow*d, 
When  bold  Maom ion  with  heavenly  transports  glow'd. 

To  snch,  may  Delaware,  majestic  flood. 

Lend,  fVom  his  flowery  banks,  a  ravish*d  ear; 
Snch  note  as  may  delight  the  wise  and  good. 

Or  saints  c<f1estlal  may  endure  to  hear! 
For  if  the  muse  can  aught  of  time  descry. 

Such  notea  shall  sound  thy  crystal  waves  along. 
Thy  cities  fair  with  glorious  Athens  vie. 

Nor  pure  Ilissos  boast  a  nobler  song. 
On  thy  ikir  banks,  a  (hne  to  Virtue's  name 

Shall  rise— and  Justice  light  her  holy  flame. 
All  hail,  then.  Peace !  restore  the  golden  days. 
And  round  the  bait  diffuse  Britannia's  praise; 
Stretch  her  wide  empire  to  the  world's  last  tnd« 
TUI  kings  remotest  to  her  sceptre  bend  I 

John  Osborn  of  Sandwich,  in  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  in  1753,  wrote  a  **  Whatingr 
Song"  which  was  well  known  in  the  Pacific 


for  more  than  half  a  century.  While  in  col- 
lege, in  1735,  he  addressed  an  elegiac  epistle 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  on  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  family,  of  which  I  quote  the  first  part-* 

Dear  sister,  see  the  smiling  spring 

In  all  its  beauties  here ; 
The  groves  a  thousand  pleasures  bring, 

A  thousand  grateful  scenes  appear. 
With  tender  leaves  the  trees  are  crown*d. 
And  scaiter'd  blossoms  all  around. 
Of  various  dyes 
Salute  your  eyes,  . 

And  cover  o'er  the  speckled  ground. 
Now  thickets  shade  the  glassy  fountains; 

Trees  o'erhang  the  purling  streams ; 
Whi»p'rini{  breezes  brush  the  mountains. 

Grots  are  fill'd  with  balmy  steams. 

But,  sister,  all  the  sweets  that  grace 
The  spring  and  blooming  nature's  fhce ; 

The  chirping  birds, 

Nor  lowing  herds; 

The  woody  hills, 

Nor  murm'ring  rilh ; 

The  sylvan  shades, 

Nor  flowery  meads. 
To  me  their  former  Joys  dispense. 
Though  all  their  pleasures  court  my  seiife, 
Bat  melancholy  damps  my  mind  ; 

I  lonely  walk  the  field. 

With  inward  sorrow  fill'd, 
And  sigh  to  every  breathing  wind. 

The  facetious  Mather  Bylcs  was  in  his 
time  equally  famous  as  a  poet  and  a  wit.  A 
contemporary  bard  exclaims — 

Would  but  Apollo's  genial  touch  inspire 
Snch  sounds  as  breathe  fVom  Bylbs's  warbling  lyre, 
Then  might  my  notes  in  melting  measures  flow. 
And  make  all  nature  wear  the  signs  of  wo. 

And  his  humour  is  celebrated  in  a  poetical 
account  of  the  clergy  of  Boston,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Kettell,  in  his  **  Specimens  of 
American  Poetry," — 

There's  punning  Bvlbs,  provokes  our  sBiUea, 

A  man  of  stately  parts. 
He  visits  folks  to  crack  his  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 

With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets ; 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  it, 

To  ty€ry  one  he  meets. 

Btles  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1726, 
and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
in  Hollis  street,  in  1732.  He  soon  became  emi- 
nent as  a  preacher,  and  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  "A  Collection  of  Poems  by  several  Hands," 
which  appeared  in  1744,and  of  numerous  essays 
and  metrical  compositions  in  **The  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,"  the  merit  of  which  was 
such  as  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  Pope 
and  other  English  scholars.  One  of  his  poems 
is  entitled  **The  Conflagration;"  and  it  is 
«*  applied  to  that  grand  catastrophe  of  our 
world  when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed 
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by  a  deluge  of  fire.*'     The  followingr  linet 
show  its  styles* 

Tet  ihall  ye,  fUmet,  the  wattliif  flobe  refine. 
And  bid  ibe  akiei  with  purer  splendour  shine. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  firei  consume^ 
To  beauty  burnt,  and  withers  into  bloom ; 
Improving  In  the  fertile  flame  It  lies. 
Fades  Into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies : 
Fresh-dawning  glories  blush  amidst  the  blase, 
And  nature  all  renews  her  flowery  tkct. 
With  endless  charms  the  everlasting  year 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  in  a  full  career  ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bids  the  fields  rejoice. 
And  warbling  birds  try  their  melodious  voice  ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  lilies  unMdden  blow. 
Quick  tulips  rise,  and  sudden  rotes  glow : 
Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes, 
Where  blossoms  bud  amid  immortal  greens ; 
Each  stream,  in  mazes,  murmurs  as  It  flows. 
And  floating  ftirests  gently  bend  their  boughs. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  sitt*st  in  Ihe  fragrant  shade. 
While  the  ripe  fruits  blush  all  around  thy  head: 
And  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands. 
All  the  soft  months,  in  gay  confVision  blends. 

Btles  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Revo- 
lation,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777  was  denounced 
in  the  public  assemblies  as  a  Tory,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  bonds  for  his  appearance  before 
a  court  for  trial.  In  the  following  June  he  was 
convicted  of  treasonable  conversation,  and  hos- 
tility to  the  country,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned forty  days  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  be  sent  with  his 
family  to  England.  The  board  of  war  how- 
ever took  his  case  into  consideration,  and  com- 
muted the  punishment  to  a  short  confinement 
ander  a  guard  in  his  own  house ;  but,  though 
he  continued  to  reside  in  Boston  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  again  entered 
a  pulpit,  nor  regained  his  ante-revolutionary 
popularity.  He  died  in  1768,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  favourite  in  every  social  or  con- 
vivial circle,  and  no  one  was  more  fond  of  his 
society  than  the  colonial  governor,  Bilchir, 
on  the  death  of  whose  wife  he  wrote  an  elegy 
ending  with — 

Meantime  my  name  to  thine  allied  shall  stand. 
Still  our  warm  friendship,  mutual  flames  extend  | 
The  muse  shall  so  survive  from  age  to  age. 
And  Bblcher's  name  protect  his  Byles's  page. 

The  doctor  had  declined   an  invitation  to 

visit  with  the  governor  the  province  of  Maine, 

and  Belcher  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to  secure 

his  company.   Having  persuaded  him  to  drink 

tea  with  him  on  board  the  Scarborough  ship  of 

war,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  they 

were    seated   at  the   table    the   anchor  was 

weighed,  the  sails  set,  and  before  the  punning 

parson  had  called  for  his  last  cup,  the  ship 

was  too  far  at  sea  for  him  to  think  of  returning 

to  the  shore.   As  every  thing  necessary  for  his 

comfort  had   been  thoughtfully  provided,  he 

was  easily  reconciled  to  the  voyage.     While 


;  making  preparations  for  religious  services,  the 
neit  Sunday,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
no  hymn  book  on  board,  and  he  wrote  the 
following  lines,  which  were  sung  instead  of  a 
selection  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins — 

Great  Gon,  thy  works  our  wonder  raise; 

To  thee  our  swelling  notes  belong ; 
While  skies  and  winds,  and  rocks  and  seu. 

Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  produced  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempests  roar. 
Or  soAer  breezes  tune  thy  name 

Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 

Round  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 
Thy  opening  hands  their  Joys  bestow, 

Throuith  all  the  blushing  coral  groves. 
These  silent  gay  retreats  below. 

See  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies, 
Glow  on  the  waves,  and  downward  glide ; 

Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes. 
And  star-beams  tremble  o*er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night, 
'Loan!  points  to  ihee  our  mmrish'd soul; 

Thy  glories  fix  our  whole  delight ; 
So  the  touch'd  needle  courts  the  pole. 

Joseph  Grkkn,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  a  classmate  of  Bvles  at  Cambridge, 
was  little  less  celebrated  than  the  doctor  for 
humour;  and  some  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions were  as  popular  ninety  years  ago  at  in 
oar  own  time  have  been  those  of  ^'  Croaker  & 
Co.,*'  which  they  resemble  in  spirit  and  play- 
ful ease  of  versification.  The  abduction  of  the 
Hollis  street  minister  was  the  cause  of  not  a 
little  merriment  in  Boston;  and  Green,  be- 
tween whom  and  Bvles  there  was  some  rivalry, 
as  the  leaders  of  opposing  social  factions,  soon 
zStefr  wrote  a  burlesque  account  of  iU-^ 

In  David*s  Psalms  an  oversight 
Bylbs  found  one  morning  at  his  tea, 

Alas !  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat, 
Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevall'd. 

The  bard  determined  to  complete 
The  part  wherein  the  prophet  faii*d. 

lie  sat  awhile  and  stroked  his  muse,* 

Then  taking  up  his  luneful  pen. 
Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 

Of  his  seafaring  bretheren. 

The  task  peribrm*d,  the  iiard  content. 
Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word  ; 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 
To  hear  It  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer. 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modern  parson  having  pray*d. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguiles. 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
**  Let 's  sing  a  psalm  of  Mathkk  Bylbs." 

At  first,  when  he  began  to  read, 

Their  headri  the  assembly  downward  bung,    • 
But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 

And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 

*  Btlbs*s  favourite  cat,  so  named  by  his  (fiends. 
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Tnniuf. 

With  TMt  amasenient  we  turrey 

The  wonders  nf  the  deep. 
Where  mackerel  ewtm,  and  porpobe  plfj. 

And  crab*  and  loheters  creep. 

Fbh  of  all  kinde  inhabit  here. 

And  tbronf  the  dark'abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounden  are. 

And  eeli,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

From  racing  winds  and  tempeeta  free. 

So  smoothly  as  we  pass. 
The  shining  snrfkce  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  riae» 

And  foaming  billows  swell. 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  sldea 

And  lower  sinks  than  hell. 

Oar  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel, 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-dropp*d  calves,  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarescnggin  tribe  to  see, 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot. 

In  1750  Grein  published  •^An  Entertain- 
ment for  a  Winter  Eveninf^,^*  in  which  he 
ridicules  the  freemasons ;  and  afterward,  *•  The 
Sand  Bank,"  •«  A  True  Account  of  the  Cele- 
bration of  St.  John  the  Baptist,*'  and  several 
shorter  pieces,  all  of  which  I  believe  were 
satirieal.  His  epig^rams  are  the  best  written 
in  this  country  before  the  Revolution;  and 
many  anecdotes  are  told  to  show  the  readiness 
of  his  wit  and  his  skill  as  an  improvisator. 
On  one  occasion,  a  country  gentleman,  know- 
ing his  repotation  as  a  poet,  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  him^  and  solicited  a  <*  first  rate  epi- 
taph" for  a  favourite  servant  who  had  lately 
died.  Grein  asked  what  were  the  man's  chief 
qualities,  and  was  told  that  *•  Cole  excelled 
in  all  things,  but  was  particularly  good  at 
raking  hay,  which  he  could  do  faster  than 
anybody,  the  present  company,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted."   Green  wrote  immediately— 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Cole, 
His  master  loved  him  like  his  soul ; 
He  could  rake  hay,  none  could  rake  (hater 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master. 

In  his  old  age  Green  left  Boston  for  Eng- 
land, rather  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  than 
from  indifference  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Contemporary  with  Byles  and  Green  was 
the  celebrated  Doctor  Benjamin  Church.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1739,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  when  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age.  After  finishing  his  professional  educa- 
tion,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  city,  and  soon  became  eminent  by 
his  literary  and  political  writings.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 


was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  he  was  suspected  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
arrested  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
tried  by  the  general  court,  and  found  guilty. 
By  direction  of  the  Congress,  to  whom  the 
subject  of  his  punishment  was  referred,  he 
was  confined  in  a* prison  in  Connecticut;  but 
after  a  few  months,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  health,  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1776  he  embarked  at  Newport 
for  the  West  Indies,  in  a  ship  which  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  day  on  which  %  sailed. 
Church  wrote  several  of  the  best  poems  in 
Pietas  et  Gratulaiio  Coliegii  Cantabrigitrm$ 
apud  NovangloM^  published  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne;  and  **The 
Times,"  a  satire,  "The  Choice,"  "Elegies 
on  Georoe  White  field  and  Doctor  May- 
hew,"  and  several  other  pieces,  all  of  which 
were  manly  in  their  style,  and  smoothly  ver- 
sified. The  following  are  the  concluding  lines 
of  his  address  to  the  king: 

May  one  elear  calm  attend  thee  to  thy  close. 
One  lengthened  Hunnhine  of  complete  repose: 
Correct  our  crimes,  and  beam  that  Christian  mind 
0*er  the  wide  wreck  of  desolate  mankind ; 
To  calni-brow'd  Peace,  the  maddening  world  restore, 
Or  lash  the  demon  thirsting  still  Tor  gore ; 
Till  nature's  utmost  bound  thy  arms  restrain, 
And  prostrate  tyrants  bite  the  British  chain. 

James  Allen,  the  author  of  an  "epic  poem" 
entitled  "Bunker  Hill,"  of  which  but  a  few 
fragments  have  been  published,  lived  in  the 
same  period.  The  world  lost  nothing  by  "  his 
neglect  of  fame." 

William  Livingston,  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress,  and  the  first  republican  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1723, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741. 
His  poem  entitled  "Philosophic  Solitude," 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  elegant  mediocrity — superior  to  most 
of  the  compositions  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to^but  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
especial  praise.  The  opening  verses  are  not 
deficient  in  melody : 

Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  in'arms. 

Pant  af\er  fame,  and  rush  to  war's  alarms; 

To  shininff  palaces  let  fools  resort, 

And  dunces  cringe  to  be  esteemed  at  court : 

Mine  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  life. 

From  noise  remote,  and  ignorant  of  strife; 

Far  from  the  painlcd  belle,  and  white-gloved  beau. 

The  lawless  masquerade,  and  midnight  show, 

From  Indies,  Inp-dog*,  courtiers,  gnrters,  stars, 

Fops,  iiddlrrs,  tyrants,  em|>erorB,  and  czars. 

Among  the  poets  who  wrote  just  before  the 
Revolution,  and  wliom  I  hsivo  not  !)rfore  men- 
tioned, was  Mrs.  Eliza  Hi-KErKKR,  the  author 
of  several  pieces  relating  to  the  domestic  suf- 
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feringH  which  foUawed  in  the  toin  of  rrontier 
warfare.  Some  "  Lines  on  Reading  Virgil," 
written  in  1778,  show  her  manner — 

Nd*  caua  Uinu  lean,  lir  (cntli  VnoiL  br. 
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During  the  war  Beveral  Tolumea  of  patriotic 
and  miscellaneous  Terses  were  published  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  The  poems 
of  Doctor  J.  M.  Sewcll,  contain  Iha  well- 
known  epilogue  to  Addiboh's  "  Cato,"  begin- 
ning— 

"  We  ■»  mankind  ihe  >atns  in  irtij  niai" 
and  those  of  Doctor  Prime  and  Gulian  Vkr- 
PULHCE  are  written  with  unusual  taste  simI 
c«re.  Prime  finished  his  professional  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  applied  for  a 
oonimisBion  in  the  army,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  one.  Me  alludes  to  his  disap- 
pointment in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Doctor  ScUDDBH,  who  was  slain  in  a  sbiimiih 
■t  Shrewsbury  in  New  Jersey — 

as  bdf hi.  bliii*d  ihade :  ihf  ifetida  of  vlrtnt  ihlns  t 


ifcrulneH  Ihr  lime, 

in  lih,  ihoDRh  In  thf  prima, 


ir  neaven  peiinll,  wllh  Ihee,  aialn  I  'II  ilai 
Like  IbCE  r  11  live,  i1]ou|h  I  tike  ibee  iho'ald  dia 
Pbime  wrote  a  satire  on  the  Welsh,  in  Latin 
and  English,  entitled  "  Muacipula  sive  Cam- 
bromyomachia ;"  and  on  the  paaaage  of  the 
■tamp  act  composed  ><  A  Song  for  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York,"  which  is  auperior  t< 
any  patriolio  lyric  up  to  that  time  written  in 
this  country.  Vkhplanch  was  a  man  of  last* 
and  erudition,  and  his  "Vice,  a  Satire,"  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  iv 
i7T4,  issn elegant  and  spirited  poem.  Among 
hiBBhorlerpieces  is  thefoUowing"  Prophecy," 
written  while  he  waa  in  England,  in  1773— 

Groat  li  ihj  power,  ihj  wealth,  ihj  uliiry  great. 
But  wealth  and  poirar  bare  no  Immortal  dar. 

When  Britain'!  Klcry,  power,  and  waillh'ahall  lhU( 

Then  (hall  ihr  Hni  by  Fale'a  nnebaniad  dcens 

In  Dlher  world!  anstber  Ddiiln  »*, 

And  what  ihiiu  art.  Am«Hu  iball  be. 
From  this  account  of  llie  "  poets  and  poetry" 
of  our  Dnte-reTolutionary  period,  it  will  be  seen 
that  until  the  spirit  of  freedom  began  to  influ- 
ence tlie  national  character,  very  little  Terse 
worthy  of  presertatioa  was  produyed  in  Ania- 
lica.  The  poethy  or  the  colonies  was  with- 
out originality,  energy,  feeling,  or  correctoeM 
of  diction. 
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Tha  world  to  taU  of  Poetry.   The  air 

U  hying  with  hi  ipirit;  and  the  wa^ea 

Dane*  to  tho  miiale  of  hi  molodies 

And  iparkla  la  hi  brlghtneM.    Earth  to  veU'd 

Aad  mantled  whh  He  beanty. 
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Phtlip  Frkh xau*  was  the  most  diftinguiihfld 
poet  of  our  revolutionBiy  time.  He  was  a  Tolomi. 
nous  writer,  and  many  of  his  compositions  are 
intrinsically  worthless,  or,  relating  to  penums  and 
erents  now  forgotten,  are  no  longer  interesting ; 
but  enough  remain  to  show  that  he  had  more 
genius  and  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  baid 
whose  powers  were  called  into  action  during  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty. 

•He  was  of  French  extraction.  His  lather,  an 
ardent  and  intelligent  Huguenot,  came  to  America 
immediately  afler  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  in  company  with  a  number  of  Protestant 
gentlemen,  who  on  their  arrival  founded  the  old 
church  of  Saint  Esprit,  in  New  York,  and  after- 
ward, I  believe,  the  pleasant  village  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  near  that  city.  The  poet  was  bom  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  in  the  year  1752.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  but  his  mother  at- 
tended carefully  to  his  education,  and  he  entered 
'  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  in  1767,  so  far  advanced 
in  classical  studies,  that  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege made  his  proficiency  the  subject  of  a  congra- 
tulatory letter  to  one  of  his  relatives.  His  room- 
mate and  most  devoted  friend  here  was  Jixss 
MAorsox,  and  among  his  classmates  were  many 
others  who  in  after  time  became  eminent  as  legis- 
lators or  scholars.  He  was  graduated  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Philap 
delphia,  where  he  was  for  several  yean  on  terms 
of  fiimiiiar  intimacy  with  the  well-known  Frahcis 
HoPKivsox,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a 
political  writer. 

He  began  to  compose  verses  at  an  early  period, 
and,  before  leaving  Princeton,  had  formed  the  plan 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Co- 
LUMBirs,  of  which  the  «  Address  to  Ferdinand,"  in 
this  volume,  ii  probably  a  fragment.  After  his 
removal  to  Philadelphia  his  attention  was  devoted 
to  politics,  and  his  poetical  writings  related  princi- 
pally to  public  characters  and  events.  His  satires 
on  Hu0H  Gaink,j-  and  other  prominent  tories, 
were  remarkably  popular  in  their  time,  though 
deserving  of  little  praise  for  their  chasteness  or 
elegance  of  diction ;  and  his  patriotic  songs  and 

*  The  nams  of  the  poet  it  eometimeB  confounded  wfth 
tlMt  of  hia  brother,  Pvraa  Fbknbad,  s  celebrated  par- 
tiaan  editor,  of  South  (Carolina,  who  occaaionally  wrote 
verses,  though  I  believe  nothing  of  more  pretention 
than  a  aong  or  an  epffram.  Pbtsb  Febnbad  was  a 
■MB  of  Wit  and  education ;  he  waa  one  of  Mr.  Jcppsa- 
soM's  most  ardent  and  influential  adherents,  and  when 
tks  repuUiean  party  came  into  power  In  South  Carolina, 
1#  waa  made  Secreury  of  State.  THOMAa,  In  hia  '*  Re- 
ntnlaceaoes,*'  rsmarlcs  that  **hla  style  of  writing  com- 
blued  the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  Addisom  with  ths 
slBplielty  of  Coairrr."    He  died  in  1814. 

f  The  •' King's  Priater,**  in  New  York. 
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ballads,  which  are  superior  to  any  metrical  compo- 
sitions then  written  in  tlus  country,  were  every- 
where sung  with  enthusiasm. 

Frknkau  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  AnAxa, 
Frankliit,  Jkffsrson,  Madisoit,  and  Mohror, 
and  the  last  three  were  his  constant  correspondents 
while  they  lived.  I  have  before  me  two  letters, 
one  written  by  JEprBasoir  and  the  other  by  Madi- 
soR,  in  which  he  is  commended  to  certain  citiaent 
of  New  York,  for  his  extensive  information,  sound 
discretion,  and  general  high  character,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  editorship  of  a  journal  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish  in  that  city.  His  application 
appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful :  probably  be- 
cause the  project  was  abandoned. 

As  a  reward  for  the  ability  and  patriotism  he  had 
difplayed  during  the  war,  Mr.  Jxpfsrsor  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  Department  of  State ;  but  his  public 
employment  being  of  too  sedentary  a  description 
for  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  he  soon 
relinquished  it  to  conduct  in  Philadelphia  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Freeman's  Journal"  He  was  the 
only  editor  who  remained  at  his  post,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  in  the 
summer  of  1 79 1 .  The  «  Journal*'  was  unprofitable, 
and  he  gave  it  up,  in  1793,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  merchant'ship,  in  which  he  made  several  voyages 
to  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places.  Hii 
naval  ballads  and  other  poems  relating  to  the  sea, 
written  in  this  period,  are  among  the  most  spirited 
and  carefully  finished  of  his  productions. 

Of  the  remainder  of  his  history  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  but  little.  In  1 8 1 0  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  subsequently  removed  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant, in  New  Jersey.  He  died,  very  suddenly,  near 
Freehold,  in  that  state,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
December,  1832,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  first  collection  of  Frensau's  poems  was 
published  in  1786  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
a  closely  printed  octavo  volume  at  Monmouth,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1795 ;  and  a  third,  in  two  duodeci- 
mo volumes,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1809.  The  last 
ii  entitled  **  Poems  written  and  publiahed  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  now  re> 
publiahed  from  the  original  Manuscripts,  inter- 
spersed with  Translations  from  the  Ancients, 
and  other  Pieces  not  heretofore  in  Print"  In 
1788  he  published  in  Philadelphia  his  « Miscella- 
neous Works,  containing  Essays  and  additional 
Poems,"  and,  in  1814,  « A  Collection  of  Poems 
on  American  A  flairs,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Sub- 
jects, chiefly  Moral  and  Political,  written  between 
1797  and  1815."  His  house  at  Mount  Pleasant 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1815  or  1816,  and  in 
some  of  his  letters  he  laments  the  loss,  by  that 
nusfortune,  of  some  of  his  best  poems,  which  had 
never  been  printed. 
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M  Oir  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  tail  no  more !  ' 
Vigour,  and  youth,  aiid  active  days  are  past-* 
Relentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  cast:— 
Te  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song, 
For  I  must  go  to  shoides  below, 
Where  all  is  strange  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng  !— 

What  solitaiy  streams, 

In  dull  and  dreaiy  dreams,  • 
All  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along ! 

To  what  strange  lands  must  CBxaui  take  his  way ! 
Ghroves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace : 
No  doer  along  those  gloomy  forests 'stray. 
No  huntsmen  there  take  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
Biit  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades. 
That  ramble  through  those  visionary  glades ; 
No  spongy  fruits  from  verdant  trees  depend. 
But  sickly  orchards  there 
Do  fruits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  apples  a  consumptive  visage  shew, 
And  wither'd  hangs  the  whortleberry  blue. 

Ah  me !  what  mischiefs  on  the  dead  attend  I 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below. 
Where  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find  ? 
Laxy  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow— 
8udi  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind ! 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills, 

Where«>ur  dead  fjeithers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills ; 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  shew ; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  b  true  1 


I  too  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost ! — ^no 

None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 

I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore. 

For  emptier  groves  below ! 

Ye  charming  solitudes. 

Ye  tall  ascending  woods 
Ye  glassy  lakes  and  prattling  streams. 

Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet. 

Whether  the  sun  did  gpreet, 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beam^— 

Adieu  to  all ! 
To  all,  that  charmed  me  where  I  stray*d. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequester'd  diade ; 

Adieu  all  triumphs  here ! 
Adieu  the  mountain*s  lofty  swell, 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill, 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies— farewell, 

For  some  remoter  sphere ! 


Perplez'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with 
Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  1 
Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair. 
When  fate's  long  dream  is  o'er,  and  she  forgets  to 
weep; 


Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned, 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind ! 
Farewell,  sweet  lake ;  farewell,  surrounding  woods : 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray. 
Beyond  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods. 

Beyond  the  Huron  bay ! 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side. 
The  cheerful  bottle  and  the  venison  store ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide.' 


» 


He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep, 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep! 
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Iir  spite  of  all  the  leam'd  have  said, 

I  still  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead. 

Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands-^ 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  released. 

Again  is  seated  with  his  friends. 
And  shares  ag^ain  the  joyous  feast* 

His  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bowl. 
And  venison,  for  a  journey  dress'd. 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Activity,  that  knows  no  rest 

His  bow,  for  action  ready  bent, 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  stone. 

Can  only  mean  that  life  is  spent 
And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 

Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commitF— 

Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  nt 

Here  still  a  lofty  rock  remains. 

On  which  the  curious  eye  may  traoe 

(Now  wasted,  half,  by  wearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far-projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepheid  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  play'd ! 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen 

(Pale  Sbsbih,  with  her  braided  hair) 

And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

*  The  North  Amerkan  Indians  bury  their  dsa4  ii^ 
sitting  posture ;  decorating  the  corpas  with  wampaoi,  tw 
images  of  bird*,  quadruped*,  Itc.:  and  (if  that  of  a 
warrior)  whh  bowa,  arrows,  loaiabawks,  and  ochsr 
nflltary  weapons. 


PHILIP  FREN£AU. 


By  midnigfat  moons,  o'er  moiiteniiig  iiBWB, 
In  habit  for  the  chase  array'd, 

?rhe  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 
The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade  I 


And  long  shall  timorous  fimcy 

The  painted  chief  and  pointed  spear; 

And  Rc«snn*s  self  shall  bow  the  knee 
To  idiadows  and  delusions  here. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  AMERICANS 
WHO  FELL  AT  EUTAW.* 


At  Eutsw  Springs  the  valiant  died ; 

Their  limbs  with  dust  are  coTer'd  o'< 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 

How  many  heroes  are  no  more ! 

If,  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 

Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  the  tear, 

O  smite  your  gentle  breast,  and  say. 
The  friends  of  freedom  slumber  here ! 

Thou  who  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain, 
If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast, 

Sigh  for  the  wasted  rural  reign ; 

Sigh  fur  the  shepherds,  sunk  to  zest ! 

Stranger,  their  humble  gpraves  adorn ; 

Tou  too  may  fiEdl,  and  ask  a  tear : 
rris  not  the  beauty  of  the  mom 

That  proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear. 

They  saw  their  injured  country's  wo ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  rush'd  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear — but  left  the  shidd. 

Led  by  the  conquering  genius,  Grkiits, 
The  Britons  they  compelKd  to  fly : 

None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain ;  * 

None  grieved,  in  such  a  cause  to  die. 

But  like  the  Parthians,  famed  of  old. 
Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  throw ; 

These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold. 
Retreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  peace,  our  patriot  band ; 

Though  far  from  Nature*s  limits  thrown. 
We  trust  they  find  a  happier  land, 

A  brighter  sunshine  of  their  own. 


TO  AN  OLD  MAN. 


Wbt,  dotard,  wouldst  thou  longer  groan 
Beneath  a  weight  of  years  and  wo ; 

Thj  youth  is  lost,  thy  pleasures  flown. 
And  age  proclaims,  « 'Tis  time  to  goJ 


w 


•  Tb«  Battle  of  Eataw,  Sooth  Carolina,  was  fought 
Septsasber  8, 1781. 


To  willows  sad  and  weeping  yews 
With  us  a  while,  okl  man,  repair, 

Nor  to  the  vault  thy  steps  refuse ; 
Thy  constant  home  must  soon  be  theore. 

To  summer  suns  and  winter  moons 

Prepare  to  bid  a  long  adieu ; 
Autumnal  seasons  shall  return, 

And  spring  shall  bloom,  but  not  for  joo. 

Why  so  perplex'd  with  cares  and  toil 
To  rest  upon  this  darksome  road  1 

'Tis  but  a  thin,  a  thirsty  soil, 
A  barren  and  a  bleak  abode. 

Constrained  to  dwell  with  pain  and  care, 
These  dregs  of  life  are  bought  too  dear ; 

'Tis  better  far  to  die,  than  bear 
The  torments  of  life*s  closing  year. 

Subjected  to  perpetual  ills, 

A  thousand  deaths  around  tis  grow : 
The  frost  the  tender  blossom  kills, 

And  roses  wither  as  they  blow. 

Cold,  nipping  winds  your  fruits  assail ; 

The  blasted  apple  seeks  the  ground ; 
The  peaches  fall,  the  cherries  foil ; 

The  g^pe  receives  a  mortal  wound. 

The  breeze,  that  gently  ought  to  blow. 
Swells  to  a  storm,  and  rends  the  main ; 

The  sun,  that  charmM  the  grass  to  grow, 
Turns  hostile,  and  consumes  the  plain ; 

The  mountains  waste,  the  shores  decay. 
Once  purling  streams  are  dead  and  dry— 

^Twas  Naturc*8  work — 'tis  Nature's  play. 
And  Nature  says,  that  all  must  die. 

Yon  flaming  lamp,  the  source  of  light, 
In  chaos  dark  may  shroud  his  beam. 

And  leave  the  world  to  mother  Night, 
A  hice,  a  phantom,  or  a  dream. 

What  now  is  young,  must  soon  be  old : 
Whatever  we  love,  we  soon  must  leave : 

^Tis  now  too  hot,  'tis  now  too  cold — 
To  live,  is  nothing  but  to  grieve. 

How  bright  the  mom  her  course  begun ! 

No  mists  bedimmM  the  solar  sphere ; 
The  clouds  arise — thry  shade  the  sun. 

For  nothing  can  be  constant  here. 

Now  hope  tho  longing  soul  employs. 

In  expectation  we  are  blcss'd ; 
But  soon  the  airy  phantom  flies, 

For,  lo !  the  treasure  is  possessM. 

Those  monarchs  proud,  that  havoc  spread* 
(While  pensive  Rsasott  dropt  a  tear,) 

Those  monarchs  have  to  darkness  fled. 
And  ruin  bounds  their  mad  career. 

The  grandeur  of  this  earthly  round. 
Where  folly  would  forever  stay, 

Is  but  a  name,  is  but  a  sound — 
Mere  emptiness  and  vanity. 


PHILIP  FBENEAU, 


Giye  me  the  stais,  give  me  the  skiee* 
Give  me  the  heavea'e  remotest  qplierfl^ 

Above  theae  glooiny  scenes  to  rise 
Of  desolation  and  despair* 

Those  native  fires,  that  warm'd  the  mind. 
Now  languid  grown,  too  dimly  glow, 

Joy  has  to  grief  the  hrart  resign'd, 
And  love,  itself^  is  changed  to  wo. 

The  joys  of  wine  arc  all  you  boast, 

These,  for  a  moment,  damp  your  pain ; 

The  gleam  is  o'er,  the  charm  is  lost — 
And  darkness  clouds  the  soul  again. 

Then  seek  no  more  for  bliss  below, 
Where  real  bliss  can  ne'er  be»found ; 

Aspire  where  sweeter  blossoms  blow, 
And  firirer  flowers  bedeck  the  ground ; 

Where  plants  of  life  the  plains  invest, 
And  green  eternal  crowns  the  year  >— 

The  little  god,  that  wanns  the  breast. 
Is  weary  of  his  mansion  here. 

Like  Phospher,  sent  before  the  day. 
His  height  meridian  to  regain. 

The  dawn  arrives— he  must  not  stay 
To  shiver  on  a  firozen  plain. 

Life's  journey  past,  for  fate  prepare, — 
'Tis  but  the  freedom  of  the  mind ; 

Jove  made  us  mortal — ^his  we  are. 
To  Jove  be  all  our  cares  resigned. 


COLUMBUS  TO  FERDINAND.* 

Illustrious  monarch  of  Iberia's  soil. 
Too  long  I  wait  permission  to  depart ; 

Sick  of  delays,  I  beg  thy  listening  ear^ 
Shine  forth  the  patron  and  the  prince  of  art 

While  yet  Columbus  breathes  the  vital  air. 
Grant  his  request  to  pass  the  western  main : 

Reserve  this  glory  for  thy  native  soil, 

And,  what  must  please  thee  more,  for  thy  own 
reign. 

Of  this  huge  globe,  how  small  a  part  we  know — 
Does  heaven  their  worlds  to  western  suns  deny  1 

How  disproportion'd  to  the  mighty  deep 
The  lands  that  yet  in  human  prospect  lie ! 

Does  Cynthia,  when  to  western  skies  arrived. 
Spend  her  moist  beam  upon  the  barren  main^ 

And  ne'er  illume  with  midnight  splendour,  she. 
The  natives  dancing  on  the  lightsome  green  1 

Should  the  vast  circuit  of  the  worid  contain 
Such  wastes  of  ocean  and  such  scanty  land  1 

'Tis  reason's  voice  that  bids  me  think  not  so ; 
I  think  more  nobly  of  the  Almighty  hand. 

*  Colombu*  was  a  eoniiderable  number  of  years  en- 
gSfed  in  noliciting  the  court  of  Spain  to  fit  him  out,  in 
order  to  discover  a  new  continent,  which  he  imagined  to 
exi»t  somewhere  In  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 
Durinf  his  neKotlations,  he  is  liere  supposed  to  address 
King  Ferdinand  in  tlie  above  iUnsas. 


Does  yojx  fair  lamp  trace  half  the  circle  round 
To  light  mere  waves  and  monsters  of  the  seas  1 

No ;  be  there  must,  beyond  the  billowy  waste» 
Islands,  and  men,  and  animals,  and  trees. 

An  unremitting  flame  my  breast  inspires 
To  seek  new  lands  amid  the  barren  waves, 

Where,  falling  low,  the  source  of  day  descends. 
And  the  blue  sea  hii  evening  visage  laves. 

Hear,  in  his  tragic  lay,  Cordova's  sage  :* 

«  The  time  may  come,  when  numeroue  yean 
are  past, 

"When  ocean  will  unloose  the  bands  of  things, 
And  an  unbounded  region  rise  at  last ; 

And  Typhis  may  disclose  the  mighty  land. 
Far,  far  away,  where  none  have  roved  before  / 

Nor  will  the  world's  remotest  region  be 
Gibraltar's  rock,  or  TnuLs's  savage  shore,** 

Fired  at  the  theme,  I  languish  to  depart ; 

Supply  the  bark,  and  bid  CoIumbuH  sail ; 
He  fears  no  storms  upon  the  untraveUM  deep ; 

Reason  shall  steer,  and  skill  disarm  the  gale. 

Nor  does  he  dread  to  miss  the  intended  course. 
Though  far  from  land  the  reeling  galley  stray, 

And  skies  above,  and  guUy  seas  below, 
Be  the  sole  objects  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Think  not  that  Nature  has  unveil'd  in  vain 
The  mystic  magnet  to  the  mortal  eye : 

So  late  have  we  the  guiding  needle  pldhn'd. 
Only  to  sail  beneath  our  native  sky  1 

Ere  this  was  known,  the  ruling  power  of  all 
Form'd  for  our  use  an  ocean  in  the  land. 

Its  breadth  so  small,  we  could  not  wander  long, 
Nor  long  be  absent  from  the  nei^bouring  strand. 

Short  was  the  course,  and  guided  by  the  stars. 
But  stars  no  more  must  point  our  daring  way ; 

The  Bear  shall  sink,  and  every  guard  be  drowned, 
And  great  Arcturus  scarce  escape  the 


When  southward  we  shall  steer O  grant  my 

wish. 

Supply  the  bark,  and  bid  Columbus  sail, 
He  dr«^ads  no  tempests  on  the  untravell'd  deep, 

Reason  shall  steer,  and  skill  disarm  the  gale. 


THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE. 


Faih  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here. 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

•  Seneca,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Cordova  in  Spain : 
**  Venunt  annit  aeeula  §«ru, 
Quibus  oeeanut  vincula  rerum 
IdLtet,  et  inftna  patent  telln*,    . 
T^pkiaque  novot  detegrat  orbes  ,*'  *■ 
Ace  tU  tmrit  mltma  TkuU.** 

Seneca,  Med.,  act  UI.,  v.  379. 


PHILIP  FSENEAU. 


By  Natare's  self  in  white  amiy'd, 

8be  bade  thee  than  the  Tulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  raurmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes. 
Thy  days  deciimng  to  repose. 

8mtt  with  those  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom ; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  move  gay. 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom ; 
Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 


DxBASTBRS  on  disasters  grow. 

And  those  which  are  not  sent  we  make; 
The  good  we  rarely  find  below, 

Or,  in  the  search,  the  road  mistake. 

The  object  of  our  fimcied  joys 
With  eager  eye  we  keep  in  view : 

Poasesnon,  when  acquired,  destroys 
The  object,  and  the  passion  too. 

The  hat  that  hid  Belinda's  hair 
Was  once  the  darling  of  her  eye ; 

Tie  now  dismiss'd,  she  knows  not  wh« ; 
Is  laid  aside,  she  knows  not  why. 

Life  is  to  most  a  nauseous  pill, 
A  treat  fof  which  Uiey  dearly  pay ; 

Let's  take  the  good,  av^  the  ill, 
Discharge  the  debt,  and  walk  away. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

Tbovoh  clad  in  winter's  gloomy  dress 

All  Nature's  works  appear, 
Tet  other  prospecte  rise  to  bless 

The  new  returning  year : 
The  active  sail  again  is  seen 

To  greet  our  western  shore. 
Gay  plenty  smiles,  with  brow  serene, 

Anid  wars  distract  no  more. 

No  more  the  vales,  no  more  the  plains 

An  iion  harvest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  doors,  impels  our  swains 

To  till  the  grateful  field: 


From  distant  climes,  no  longer  foes^ 

(Their  years  of  misery  past,) 
Nations  arrive,  to  find  repose 

In  these  domains  at  last. 

And,  if  a  more  delightful  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye, 
Where  cloudf  nor  darkness  intervene. 

Behold,  aspiring  high, 
On  freedom's  soil  those  fabrics  plann'd. 

On  virtue's  basis  laid, 
That  make  secure  our  native  land. 

And  prove  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe, 

Would  you  at  distance  keep. 
What  wanderer  would  not  tany  heic^ 

Hero  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  1 
O,  still  may  health  her  balmy  wings 

O'er  these  feir  fields  expand, 
While  commerce  from  all  climates  brings 

The  products  of  each  land. 

Through  toiling  care  and  lengthen'd  views^ 

That  share  alike  our  span, 
Gay,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursues, 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darkness  of  the  days  to  come 

She  brightens  with  her  ray, 
And  smiles  o'er  Nature's  gaping  tomb, 

When  sickening  to  decay ! 


TO  A  NIGHT-FLY,  APPROACHING  A 

CANDLE. 


ATTRACTxn  by  the  taper's  rays. 
How  carelessly  you  come  to  gaze 
On  what  absorbs  you  in  ite  blaze ! 

O  fly !  I  bid  you  have  a  care : 
You  do  not  heed  the  danger  near-^ 
This  light,  to  you  a  blazing  star. 

Already  you  have  scorch'd  your  wings : 
What  courage,  or  what  folly  brings 
You,  hovering  near  such  blazing  things  1 

Ah,  me !  you  touch  this  little  sun — 
One  circuit  more,  and  all  is  done  !-— 
Now  to  the  furnace  you  are  gone  !— 

Thus  folly,  with  ambition  join'd, 
Attracte  the  insecte  of  mankind, 
And  sways  the  superficial  mind : 

Thus,  pov^er  has  charms  which  all  adndre. 
But  dangerous  is  that  central  fir&— 
If  you  are  wise,  in  time  retire.' 


AS 


JOHN  TRUMBULL. 


{BonlTIO.   OladUtl.] 


JoHv  Tbuxbull,  LL.D^  the  author  of  «  McFin- 
gal/*  was  bom  in  Waterbuxy,  Connecticut,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1750.  His  fiither 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College.  He 
early  inntructed  his  son  in  the  elementary  branehes 
of  education,  and  was  induced  by  the  oxtraordinaiy 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  his  unremitted  devotion 
to  study,  to  give  him  lessons  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  before  he  was  six  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  after  a  careful  examination, 
young  Trumbull  was  declared  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  merit  admission  into  Yale  College. 
On  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  however,  at  that 
time,  and  his  subsequent  ill  health,  he  was  not 
sent  to  reside  at  New  Haven  until  1763,  when 
he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.  His  college  life 
was  a  continued  series  of  successes.  His  superior 
genius,  attainments  and  industry  enabled  him  in 
every  trial  to  surpass  his  competitors  for  academic 
honours ;  and  such  of  his  collegiate  exercises  as 
have  been  printed  evince  a  discipline  of  thought 
and  style  rarely  discernible  in  more  advanced  years, 
and  aitcr  greater  opportunities  of  improvement. 
He  was  graduated  in  1767,  but  remained  in  the 
college  three  years  longer,  devoting  his  attention 
principally  to  the  Htudy  of  polite  letters.  In  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Dwight,  then 
a  member  of  one  of  the  younger  classes,  who  had 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  translating  in 
a  very  creditable  manner  two  of  the  finest  odes  of 
Horace,  and  contracted  with  him  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. On  the  resignation  of  two  of  tlie  tutors  in 
the  college  in  1771,  Trumbull  and  Dwight 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  exerted  all 
their  energies  for  several  years  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline 
into  the  seminary.  At  this  period  the  ancient 
languages,  scholastic  theology,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics were  dignified  with  the  title  of  <*  solid 
learning,"  and  the  study  of  belles  lettres  was  de- 
cried as  useless  and  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  time. 
The  two  friends  were  exposed  to  a  torrent  of  cen- 
sure and  ridicule,  but  they  persevered,  and  in  the 
end  were  successful.  Trumbull  wrote  many 
humorous  prose  and  poetical  essays  while  he  was 
a  tutor,  which  were  published  in  the  gazettes  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  with  Dwight 
produced  a  series  in  the  manner  of  the  **  Spectator," 
which  extended  to  more  than  forty  numbers.  The 
«» Progress  of  Dulness"  was  published  in  1772.  It 
is  the  most  finished  of  Trumbull's  poems,  and 
was  hardly  less  8er\'iceable  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion than  "  McFingal"  was  to  that  of  liberty.  The 
puerile  absurdity  of  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  of  more  imports 
ance  to  a  clergyman  than  the  most  perfect  ac- 


quaintance with  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  tben 
obtained  more  generally  than  now,  and  dunces 
had  but  to  remain  four  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  university  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
of  scholars  and  the  ministers  of  religfion.  In  the 
satire,  Tom  Braihless,  a  country  clown,  too 
indolent  to  follow  the  plough,  is  sent  by  his  weak- 
minded  parents  to  college,  where  a  degree  is 
gained  by  residence,  and  soon  after  appears  as  a 
fuU-wufged  parson,  half-fanatic,  half-fool,  to  do  his 
share  toward  bringing  Christianity  into  contempt. 
Another  principal  person  is  Dick  Hairbraih,  an 
impudent  fop,  who  is  made  a  master  of  arts  in  the 
same  way ;  and  in  the  third  part  is  introduced  t 
character  of  the  same  description,  belonging  to  the 
other  sex. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  at  College, 
Trumbull  paid  as  much  attention  as  his  other 
avocations  would  permit  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  1773  resigned  his  tutorship  and  was  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  He  did  not 
seek  business  in  Uie  courts,  however,  but  went 
immediately  to  Boston,  and  entered  as  a  student 
the  office  of  Johx  Adams,  afterward  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  that  time  an  eminent 
advocate  and  counsellor.  He  was  now  in  the 
focus  of  American  politics.  The  controversy 
with  0reat  Britain  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  he  eutered  with  characteristic  ardour 
into  all  the  discussions  of  the  time,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the,  gazettes  and  in 
partisan  correspondence.  In  1774,  he  published 
anonymously  his  « Essay  on  the  Times,"  and 
soon  after  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  first  gun  of  the  revolution  echoed  along  the 
continent  in  the  following  year,  and  private  pur* 
suits  were  abandoned  in  the  general  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Trumbull  wrote  the  first 
part  of  "McFingal,"  which  was  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  was 
then  in  session,  and  soon  after  republished  in 
numerous  editions  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1782, 
when  it  was  issued  complete  in  three  cantos  at 
Hartford,  to  which  place  Trumbull  had  removed 
in  the  preceding  year. 

"McFingal"  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and 
much  the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of 
Butler  that  has  been  written.  The  hero  is  a 
Scotish  justice  of  tlie  peace  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  first  two  cantos  are  principally  occupied  with 
a  discussion  between  him  and  one  Honorius  on 
the  course  of  the  British  government,  in  which 
McFiiroAL,  an  unyielding  loyalist,  endeavours  to 
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make  proselytes,  while  all  his  arguments  are 
directed  against  himself.  His  zeal  and  his  logic 
are  together  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  character  unnatural,  as  it  is  common 
for  men  who  read  more  than  they  think,  or  attempt 
to  discuss  questions  they  do  not  understand,  to 
use  arguments  which  refute  the  positions  they  wish 
to  defend.  The  meeting  ends  with  a  riot,  in  which 
McFiiroAL  is  seized,  tried  by  the  mob,  con- 
victed of  violent  toryism,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
On  being  set  at  liberty,  he  assembles  his  friends 
■nHind  him  in  his  cellar,  and  harangues  them 
ontil  they  are  dispersed  by  the  whigs,  when  6e 
escapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  closes.  These 
are  all  the  important  incidents  of  the  story,  yet 
it  is  never  tedious,  and  few  commence  reading 
it  who  do  not  follow  it  to  the  end  and  regret  its 
termination.  Throughout  the  three  cantos  the 
wit  is  never  separated  from  the  character  of  the 
hero. 

After  the  removal  of  Trumbull  to  Hartford  a 
social  club  was  established  in  that  city,  of  which 
Barlow,  Colonel  Humphries,  Doctor  Lemuel 
HoPKiirs,  and  our  author,  were  members.  They 
produced  numerous  essays  on  literary,  moral,  and 
political  subjects,  none  of  which  attracted  jnore 
ap|>Iause  than  a  series  of  papers  in  imitation  of 
the  **  RoUiad,*'  (a  popular  English  work,  ascribed 
to  Fox,  Sbkridax,  and  their  associates,)  entitled 
«  American  Antiquities"  and  **  Extracts  from  the 
Anaichiad,"  originally  printed  in  the  New  Haven 


Gazette  for  1786  and  1787.  These  papers  have 
never  been  collected,  but  they  were  republished 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  time,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  public  taste  and 
opinions,  and  by  the  boldness  of  their  satire  to 
have  kept  in  abeyance  the  leaders  of  political  dis- 
organization apd  infidel  philosophy.  Trumbull 
also  aided  Barlow  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote 
several  of  the  paraphrases  in  that  work  which 
have  been  generally  attributed  to  the  author  of 
"ThcColumbiad." 

Trumbull  was  a  popular  lawyer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  various  honourable  offices  by  the  people 
and  the  government  From  1795,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  he  declined  all  public  employment, 
and  was  for  several  years  an  invalid.  At  length, 
recovering  his  customary  vigour,  in  aSOO  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
year  following  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  and  held  the  office  until  1819, 
when  he  finally  retired  from  public  life.  His 
poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1830, 
and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Honourable  William 
Woods RiDOE,  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  Michigan,  was  residing,  and 
died  there  in  May,  1831,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 
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Comb,  gentle  Sleep ! 
Balm  of  my  wounds  and  softener  of  my  woes, 
And  lull  my  weary  heart  in  sweet  repose, 
And  bid  my  sadden'd  soul  forget  to  weep, 
And  close  the  tearful  eye ; 
While  dewy  eve,  with  solemn  sweep. 
Hath  drawn  her  fleecy  mantle  o'er  the  sky. 

And  chased  afar,  adown  the  ethereal  way, 
The  din  of  bustling  care  and  g^udy  eye  of  day. 

n. 

Come,  but  thy  leaden  sceptre  leave. 
Thy  opiate  rod,  thy  poppies  pale, 
Dipp'd  in  the  torpid  fount  of*Lethe's  stream. 
That  shroud  with  night  each  intellectual  beam. 
And  quench  the  immortal  fire,  in  deep  Oblivion's 
wave. 
Tet  draw  the  thick,  impervious  veil 
O'er  all  the  scenes  of  tasted  wo ; 
Command  each  cypress  shade  to  flee ; 
Between  this  toil-worn  world  and  me 
IKBplay  thy  curtain  broad,  and  hide  the  realms  be- 
low. 


HI. 

« 

Descend,  and,  graceful,  in  thy  hand. 

With  thee  bring  thy  magic  wand. 

And  thy  pencil,  taught  to  glow 

In  all  the  hues  of  Iris'  bow. 

And  call  thy  bright,  aerial  train. 
Each  fairy  form  and  visionary  shade, 

That  in  the  Elysian  land  of  dreams, 

The  flower-enwoven  banks  along. 
Or  bowery  maze,  that  shades  the  purple  streamf. 
Where  g^les  of  fragrance  breathe  the  enamour'd 
In  more  than  mortal  charms  array'd,    [song. 
People  the  airy  vales  and  revel  in  thy  reign. 

IV. 

But  drive  afar  the  haggard  crew. 
That  haunt  the  g^ilt-encrimson'd  bed. 

Or  dim  before  the  frenzied  view 
Stalk  with  slow  and  sullen  tread ; 

While  furies,  with  infernal  glare. 
Wave  their  pole  torches  through  the  troubled  air; 

And  deep  from  Darkness'  inmost  womb. 
Sad  groans  dispart  the  icy  tomb, 

And  bid  the  sheeted  spectre  rise, 
Mid  shrieks  and  fiery  shapes  and  deadly  fantasies. 

*  Bee  a  note  on  this  subject  appended  to  tbe  Life  of 
Barlow  in  this  volume. 
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V. 

Come  and  loose  the  mortal  chain, 

That  binds  to  clogs  of  clay  the  etheraal  wiag; 
And  gi^e  the  astonish'd  soul  to  rove, 
Where  never  sunbeam  stretchM  its  wide  domiin; 
And  hail  her  kindred  forms  above, 
In  fields  of  uncreated  spring, 
Aloft  where  realms  of  endless  glory  rise. 
And  rapture  paints  in  gold  the  landscape  of  Iha 
skies. 

VI. 

Then  through  the  liquid  fields  we'll  climb, 

Where  Plato  treads  empyreal  air. 
Where  daring  Homer  sits  sublime, 

And  Pindar  rolls  his  fiery  car ; 
Above  the  cloud-encircled  hills, 

Where  high  Parnassus  lifts  his  airy  head. 
And  Helicon's  melodious  rills 
Flow  gently  through  the  warbling  glade ; 
And  all  the  Nine,  in  deathless  choir  combined, 
Dissolve  in  harmony  the  enraptured  mind. 
And  every  bard,  that  tuned  the  immortal  lay. 
Basks  in  the  ethereal  blaze,  and  drinks  oeleatial 
day. 

VH. 

Or  call  to  my  transported  eyes 

Happier,  scenes,  for  lovers  made ; 
Bid  the  twilight  grove  arise, 

Lead  the  rivulet  through  the  glade. 
In  some  flowering  arbour  laid, 
Where  opening  roses  taste  the  honey'd  dew, 

And  plumy  songsters  carol  through  the  shade. 
Recall  my  long-lost  wishes  to  my  view. 
Bid  Time's  inverted  glass  return 

The  scenes  of  bliss,  with  hope  elate. 
And  hail  the  once  expected  mom, 

And  burst  the  iron  bands  of  fiite 
Graced  with  all  her  virgin  charms. 

Attractive  smiles  and  past,  responsive  flame. 
Restore  my  •••••  to  my  arms, 

Just  to  her  vows  and  faithful  to  her  ftsie. 

vm. 

Hymen's  torch,  with  hallow'd  fire. 

Rising  beams  the  auspicious  ray. 
Wake  the  dance,  the  festive  lyre 

Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay ; 
Gay  with  beauties,  once  alluring, 

Bid  the  bright  enchantress  move, 
Eyes  that  languish,  smiles  of  rapture, 

And  the  rosy  blush  of  love. 
On  her  glowing  breast  reclining. 

Mid  that  paradise  of  charms, 
£very  hlooming  grace  combining^ 

Yielded  to  my  circling  arms, 
I  clasp  the  fair,  anJ,  kindling  at  the  view. 
Press  to  my  heart  the  dear  deceit,  and  think  the 
transport  true. 

DC. 

Hence,  false,  delusive  dreams. 
Fantastic  hopes  and  mortal  passions  vain 


Ascend,  my  soul,  to  nobler  themes 
Of  happier  import  and  sublimer  strain. 
Rising  firom  this  sphere  of  night, 
Pierce  yon  blue  vault,  ingemm'd  with  golden  flns; 

Beyond  where  Saturn's  languid  car  retires, 
Or  Sirius  keen  outvies  the  solar  ray, 
To  worlds  firom  every  dross  terrene  refined, 
Realms  of  the  pure,  ethereal  mind. 
Warm  with  the  radiance  of  unchanging  day : 
Where  cherub-fbrms  and  essences  of  light. 
With  holy  song  and  heavenly  rite, 
From  rainbow  clouds  their  strains  immortal  pour; 
An  earthly  guest,  in  converse  high. 
Explore  the  wonders  of  the  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb  with  guides  celestial  soar, 
And  take,  through  heaven's  wide  round,  ihe  uni- 
versal tour; 

X. 

And  find  that  mansion  of  the  blest. 
Where,  rising  ceaseless  firom  this  lethal  stage. 
Heaven's  fiivourite  sons,  firom  earthly  chains  re- 
leased, ^ 
In  happier  Eden  pass  the  eternal  age. 

The  newborn  soul  beholds  the  angelic  ine9 
Of  h5ly  sires,  that  throng  the  blissful  plain. 

Or  meets  his  consort's  loved  embrace. 
Or  clasps  the  son,  so  lost,  so  moum'd  in  vain. 
There,  charm'd  with  each  endearing  wile. 
Maternal  fondness  greets  her  infant's  smile ; 
Long-sever'd  friends,  in  transport  doubly  dear, 
Unite  and  join  the  interminable  train — 

And,  hark !  a  well-known  voice  I  bear 
I  spy  my  sainted  firiend!  I  meet  my  Hows*  againi 

XL 

Hul,  sac^  shade !  for  not  to  dost  conrign'd. 
Lost  in  the  grave,  thine  ardent  spirit  lies, 

Nor  &il'd  that  warm  benevolence  of  mind 
To  claim  the  birthright  of  its  native  skies. 
What  radiant  glory  and  celestial  grace. 
Immortal  meed  of  piety  and  praise ! 
Come  to  my  visions,  friendly  shade, 
'Ghunst  all  assaults  my  wayward  weakness  arm. 
Raise  my  low  thoughts,  my  nobler  wishes  aid. 
When  passions  rage,  or  vain  allurements  chaim ; 

The  pomp  of  learning  and  the  boast  of  art, 
The  glow,  that  fires  in  genius'  boundless  rang*, 
The  pride,  (hat  wings  the  keen,  satirie  dart. 
And  hails  the  triumph  of  revenge. 
Teach  roe,  lijie  thee,  to  feel  and  know 
Our  humble  station  in  this  vale  of  wo. 
Twilight  of  life,  Ulumed  with  feeble  njf 
The  infant  dawning  of  eternal  day ; 
With  heart  expansive,  through  this  scene  impiovw 
The  socisi  soul  of  harmony  and  lovt ; 
To  heavenly  hopes  alone  aspiro  and  priit 
The  virtue,  knowledge,  bliss,  and  glory  of  the 
skies. 


*  Rev.  JosBTH  HowK,  pastor  of  a  church  hi  Bostoa  i 
'Some  time  a  r^llow-tutor  with  the  author  at  Yale  CoUegs. 
He  died  in  1775.    The  concluiion  of  ths  ode  was  vaiM, 
bf  inserting  thb  Uibute  of  affection. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CLOWN.* 


Bmui  in  distant  woodi,  the  down 
Bringi  all  hk  countiy  ain  to  town ; 
TIm  odd  addreaty  with  awkward  grace. 
That  bows  with  all-averted  lace ; 
The  hatf-heard  compUmenta,  whoee  note 
Is  swallow'd  in  the  trembling  throat; 
The  stifien'd  gait,  the  drawling  tone. 
By  which  his  native  place  is  known ; 
The  Uush,  that  looks,  by  vast  degrees, 
Too  mnch  like  modesty  to  please ; 
The  proud  displays  of  awkward  dress, 
That  all  the  country  fop  express : 
The  suit  right  gay,  though  much  belated. 
Whose  &8hion  's  superannuated ; 
The  watch,  depending  far  in  state, 
Whoae  iron  chain  might  form  a  grate 
The  silver  buckle,  dread  to  view, 
O'orshadowing  all  the  clumsy  shoe ; 
Tlie  vrhite-gloved  hand,  that  tries  to  peep 
From  ruffle*  fall  five  inches  deep ; 
With  fifty  odd  affairs  beside, 
The  foppishness  of  country  pride. 

Poor  Dick  !  though  first  thy  airs  provoke 
The  obstreperous  laugh  and  scornful  joke. 
Doom'd  all  the  ridicule  to  stand. 
While  each  gay  dunce  shall  lend  a  hand ; 
Tet  let  not  scorn  dismay  thy  hope 
To  shine  a  witling  and  a  fop. 
Bleat  impudence  the  prize  shall  gain. 
And  bid  thee  sigh  no  more  in  vain. 
Thy  varied  dress  shall  quickly  show 
At  once  the  spendthrift  and  the  bean. 
With  pert  address  and  noisy  tongue, 
That  acorns  the  fear  of  prating  wrong 
'Mongst  listening  coxcombs  shalt  thou 
And  every  voice  shall  echo  thine. 


THE  FOP.t 

How  blest  the  brainless  fop,  whose  praiaa 
Is  doomed  to  grace  these  Jiappy  days, 
When  well-bred  vice  can  genius  teach. 
And  frme  is  placed  in  folly^s  reach ; 
Impertinence  all  tastes  can  hit, 
And  every  rascal  is  a  wit. 
The  lowest  donee,  without  despairing. 
May  learn  the  true  sublime  of  swearing; 
Learn  4ie  nice  art  of  jesti  ob^pene. 
While  ladies  wonder  what  they  mean ; 
The  heroism  of  brazen  lungs, 
The  rhetoric  of  eternal  tongues ; 
While  whim  usurps  the  name  of  qnrit. 
And  impudence  takes  place  of  merit, 
And  every  money'd  clown  and  dunoe 
Commences  gentleman  at  once. 

For  now,  by  easy  rules  of  trade. 
Mechanic  gentlemen  are  made ! 
From  handicrafts  of  fSuihion  bom ; 
Those  very  arts  so  much  their  scorn. 


^  rrom  the  **  Progrets  of  DuIbsm.** 
t  Fkmb  Um  laine. 


To  tailors  half  themselves  tiiey  ow6^ 
Who  make  the  clothes  that  niake  the  beaik 

Lo !  firom  the  seats,  where,  f<^  to  hInMi 
Leam'd  artists  fix  the  forms  of  dress, 
And  sit  in  consultation  grave 
On  folded  skirt,  or  straiten'd  sleeve. 
The  coxcomb  trips  with  sprightly  haata^ 
In  all  the  flush  of  modem  taste ; 
Oft  turning,  if  the  day  be  fiur, 
To  view  his  shadow's  graceful  air ; 
Well  pleased,  with  eager  eye  runs  o*er 
The  laced  suit  glittering  gay  before  ;* 
The  ruffle,  where  firom  open'd  vest 
The  rubied  brooch  adoms  the  breast ; 
The  coat,  with  lengthening  waist  behind. 
Whose  short  skirts  dangle  in  the  vrind ; 
The  modish  hat,  whose  breadth  contains 
The  measure  of  its  owner's  brains; 
The  stockings  gay,  with  various  hues ; 
The  little  toe-encircling  shoes ; 
Tlie  cane,  on  whose  carved  top  is  shown 
A  head,  just  emblem  of  his  own ; 
While,  wrapp'd  in  seU^  with  lofty  stride, 
HLb  little  heiurt  elate  with  pride. 
He  stmts  in  all  the  joys  of  show 
That  tailors  give,  or  beaux  can  know. 

And  who  for  beauty  need  repine. 
That's  sold  at  every  barber's  sign ; 
Nor  lies  in  features  or  complexion. 
But  curls  diiposed  in  meet  direction. 
With  strong  pomatum's  grateful  odonr. 
And  qxtanium  tuffitit  of  powder  1 
These  charms  can  shed  a  sprightly  grace 
O'er  the  dull  eye  and  clumsy  hat ; 
While  the  trim  dancing-master's  art 
Shall  gestures,  trips,  and  bows  impart. 
Give  the  gay  piece  its  final  touches. 
And  lend  those  airs,  would  lure  a  ducheas. 

Thus  shines  the  form,  nor  aught  behind. 
The  gifts  that  deck  the  coxcomb's  mind; 
Then  hear  the  daring  muse  disclose 
The  sense  and  piety  of  beanx. 

To  grace  his  speech,  let  France  bestow 
A  set  of  compliments  for  show. 
Land  of  politeness !  that  affords 
The  treasure  of  new-fangled  words. 
And  endless  quantities  disburses 
Of  bows  and  compliments  and  curses ; 
The  soft  address,  with  airs  so  sweet, 
That  cringes  at  the  ladies'  feet ; 
The  pert,  vivacious,  play-house  style. 
That  wakes  the  gay  assembly's  smile ; 
Jests  that  his  brother  beaux  may  hit, 
And  pass  with  young  coquettes  for  wit. 
And  prized  by  fops  of  true  discerning, 
Outfeioe  the  pedantry  of  learning. 
Yet  learning  too  shall  lend  its  aid 
To  fill  the  coxcomb's  spongy  head ; 
And  studious  oft  he  shall  peruse 
The  labours  of  the  modem  muse. 
From  endless  loads  of  novels  gain 
Soft,  simpering  tales  of  amorous  pain. 


•  This  pssaaga  allndcs  to  tbs  node  of  dreas  tksa  tai 
ihsfaloB. 
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With  do9bl8  mwinifigi,  nest  and  hmdbf » 
Fpom  lUcHirriR  and  TmimuLM  8&omT«* 
Tbe  Uondering  aid  of  wetik  nrrkmu. 
That  forfe  tha  felleia  of  the  rniiaa, 
Shall  give  him  win  of  eritWMiig 
On  fiiulta  of  booka,  he  ne'er  aet  cjea  on. 
The  nagaainaa  ahall  teach  the  fiMhioOi 
And  commonplaoe  of  oonveraation, 
And  where  hia  knowledge  6ila,  aflbid 
The  aid  of  many  a  aounding  woid. 

Then,  leit  religion  he  should  need. 
Of  pioua  HuxK  he*U  ieam  hia  ereed. 
By  ationgeat  demonatration  ahown. 
Evince  that  nothing  can  be  known ; 
Take  aigomenta,  nnvexM  by  doubt, 
On  VoLTAiai's  tmat,  or  go  without; 
*Grainat  8cfiptufe  tail  in  modem  lore, 
As  thousand  foola  have  rail*d  befoiv ; 
Or  pleased  a  nicer  art  display 
To  expound  ita  doctrinea  all  away,     . 
Suit  it  to  modem  tastea  and  fiuhiona 
By  various  notes  and  emendationa ; 
The  rales  the  ten  commanda  contain, 
With  new  proviaos  well  explain ; 
Prove  all  religion  was  but  fiuhion, 
Beneath  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
A  oeiem<mial  law,  deep  hooded 
In  typea  and  figurea  long  exploded ; 
Its  stubborn  fetters  all  unfit 
For  these  free  times  of  gospel  light, 
This  rake's  millennium,  since  the  day 
When  Sabbatha  first  were  done  away ; 
Since  pandeiHxmactence  holds  the  door. 
And  lewdness  is  a  vice  no  more; 
And  shame,  the  worst  of  deadly  fiends^ 
On  virtue,  as  ita  squire,  attenda. 

Alike  his  poignant  wit  displays 
The  darkness  of  the  former  daya, 
When  mep  the  paths  of  duty  sought, 
And  own*d  what  revelation  taught; 
Ere  human  reason  grew  so  bright. 
Men  could  see  all  things  by  ita  light, 
And  summon'd  Scripture  to  appear, 
And  stand  before  its  bar  sevMe, 
To  clear  its  page  from  charge  of  fietion. 
And  answer  pleaa  of  contradiction ; 
Ere  miraclea  were  held  in  scorn. 
Or  BoLiHOBROKi,  or  Hums  were  bom* 

And  now  the  fop,  with  great  energy. 
Levels  at  prieatcraft  ana  the  clergy. 
At  holy  cant  and  godly  prayers, 
And  bigots'  hypocritic  airs ; 
Musters  each  veteran  jest  to  aid, 
Calls  piety  the  paTson*s  trade ; 
Cries  out 't  is  shame,  past  all  abiding. 
The  world  should  still  be  so  priest-ridden ; 
Applauds  free  thought  that  acoma  control. 
And  generous  nobleness  of  soul, 
That  acts  its  pleasure,  good  or  evil. 
And  fears  nor  deity  nor  deviL 
These  standing  topics  never  fail 
To  prompt  our  litUe  wits  to  rail. 


•  BTiaira*s  Trtotmin  Shandy  was  tiMn  la  tiM  htglMat 
vofuc,  and  in  the  asntth  of  its  transitorf  repaudoa. 


With  mimic  dioUery  of  grimace. 
And  pleased  impertinence  of  face, 
'Gainat  viitoe  arm  their  feeble  ibicea, 
And  aound  the  charge  in  peala  of  curaea. 

Bleat  be  hia  aahea !  under  ground 
If  any  particlea  be  found. 
Who,  friendly  to  the  coxcomb  race. 
First  taught  those  arts  of  conmionplaoe, 
Thoae  topica  fine,  on  which  the  beau 
May  all  his  little  wits  bestow, 
Secure  the  simple  laugh  to  raise, 
And  gain  the  dunce's  palm  of  praise. 
For  where  's  the  theme  that  beaux  could  hit 
With  least  similitude  of  wit. 
Did  not  religion  and  the  priest 
Supply  materials  for  the  jest ; 
The  poor  in  purse,  with  metals  vile 
For  current  coins,  the  worid  beguile ; 
The  poor  in  brain,  for  genuine  wit 
Pass  ofi*  a  viler  counterfeit ; 
While  various  thus  their  doom  appears, 
These  lose  their  souls,  and  those  their  eaia ; 
The  want  of  fency,  whim  auppliea, 
And  native  humour,  mad  caprice ; 
Loud  noise  for  argument  goea  off. 
For  mirth  polite,  the  ribald'a  scoff; 
For  sense,  lewd  drolleries  entertain  us, 
And  wit  is  mimick*d  by  pro&neness. 


CHARACTER  OF  McFINGAL.^ 

Wrkh  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  rule. 
First  put  the  Britbh  troops  to  school ; 
Instracted  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  manceuvres  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee-reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heela ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling ; 
Tangbt  Percy  fashionable  racea. 
And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-Ohacea  r|* 
From  Boston,  in  his  best  array. 
Great  8«,vibx  McFihoal  took  hia  w«y, 
And,  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown, 
Steer'd  homeward  to  his  native  town. 

His  high  descent  our  heralda  trace 
To  Ossian'a  famed  Fingalian  race ; 
For  though  tl^ir  name  some  part  m^  laek^ 
Old  FiiroAL  spelt  it  with  a  Mac ; 
Which  great  McPaiasoir,  with  submisskNil, 
We  hope  will  add  the  next  edition. 

Hia  fethers  fiouriah'd  in  the  Hij 
Of  Scotia'a  fog-benighted  ialand ; 
Whence  gain'd  our  squire  two  g^  by  ri^U, 
Rebellion  and  the  aecond-aight. 


t« 


*  From  **  McFingal. 

t  Loan  Faacv  commanded  the  party  that 
opposed  by  the  Amsrkans  at  Lexington.  This  aBasloa 
to  the  (kmily  renown  of  Cbevy-Chaee  arose  ttom  the  pf»- 
eipltate  manner  of  his  quktlnf  the  field  of  battle,  aadr^ 
tamlBf  to  Boston. 
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Of  these  the  fint,  in  tncieat  dayi, 
Had  gain'd  the  aobleit  pdms  ^  pnlse ; 
'Gainst  kings  stood  forth,  and  many  •  oio#n*d 
With  terror  of  its  might  confounded;       [heed 
Till  rose  a  king  with  potent  charm 
His  foes  by  goodness  to  diaarm ; 
Whom  every  Scot  and  Jacobite 
Straight  fell  in  lore  with — at  first  sight ; 
Whose  gracioiis  speech,  with  aid  of  pensiMs, 
Hush*d  down  all  murmurs  of  dissensions^ 
And  with  the  sound  of  potent  metal, 
Brought  all  their  Mustering  swarms  to  settle ; 
Who  rain'd  his  ministerial  mannas, 
Till  loud  sedition  sung  hosannas ; 
The  good  lords-bishops  and  the  kirk 
United  in  the  public  work ; 
Rebellion  from  the  northern  regions, 
With  BcTi  and  Mahsfisld  swore  allegiance. 
And  all  combined  to  raze,  as  nuisance. 
Of  church  and  state,  the  constitutions ; 
Pull  down  the  empire,  on  whose  ruins 
They  meant  to  ediiy  their  new  ones ; 
Enslave  the  American  wildernesses. 
And  tear  the  provinces  in  pieces. 
For  these  our  aquire,  among  the  valiant'st, 
Employed  his  time,  and  tools,  and  talents ; 
And  in  their  cause,  vrith  manly  seal, 
Used  his  first  virtue — ^to  rebel ; 
And  found  this  new  rebellion  pleasing 
As  his  old  king-destroying  treason. 
Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sleight. 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight. 
No  ancient  sibyl,  famed  in  rhyme, 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona's  grove 
Could  ever  more  oracular  prove. 
Nor  only  saw  he  all  that  was. 
But  much  that  never  came  to  pass ; 
Whereby  all  prophets  &r  outwent  he. 
Though  former  days  produced  a  plenty : 
For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  may  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
As  in  the  days  of  ancient  fiune. 
Prophets  and  poets  were  the  same, 
And  all  the  praise  that  poets  gain 
Is  but  for  what  they  invent  and  feign : 
So  gain'd  our  squire  his  fame  by  seeing 
Snch  things  as  never  would  have  being ; 
Whence  he  for  oracles  vras  grown 
The  very  tripod  of  his  town.  ^ 
Gazettes  no  sooner  rose  a  lie  in. 
But  straight  he  fell  to  prophesying ; 
Made  dreadful  slaughter  in  his  course, 
O'erthrew  provincials,  foot  and  horse ; 
Brought  armies  o'er  by  sudden  pressings 
Of  Hanoverians,  Swiss,  and  Hessians  ;* 


*  This  prophecy,  like  come  of  the  prajren  of  Homer's 
heroes, was  bat  half  accompllahed.  The  Hanoverians,  Ibc., 
iadecd  came  over,  and  much  were  they  feasted  with 
Mood ;  bat  the  hanging  of  the  rebels  and  the  dividing 
their  estates  remain  nnfulfllled.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  the  Ikoft  of  the  hero,  bat  rather  the  British  minister, 
who  left  oirthe  war  before  the  work  was  completed. 


Feasted  with  Uood  his  Seotlish  dm, 
And  hang'd  all  rebels  to  a  man ; 
Divided  their  estates  and  pel^ 
And  took  a  goodly  share  himself. 
All  this,  with  spirtt  energetic. 
He  did  by  seoond-sight  prophetic. 

Thus  stated  with  intellectual  riehM» 
Skilled  was  our  aquire  in  making  speeefaei^ 
Where  strength  of  brains  imited  eentns 
With  strength  of  lungs  surpassing  Stentoi'fl. 
But  as  some  muskets  so  contrive  it. 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at, 
And,  though  well  aim'd  at  duck  or  pkrvw. 
Bear  wide  and  kick  their  owners  over : 
So  fared  our  aquire,  whose  reasoning  toil 
Would  often  on  himself  recoil. 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side, 
The  stronger  argmnents  he  applied; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay'd. 
Trod  down  the  tinops  they  came  to  aid. 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battle 
Than  less  and  ordinary  cattle : 
Yet  at  town  meetings  eVry  chief 
Pinn'd  faith  on  great  McFtkoal's  sleev«» 
And,  as  he  motioned,  all,  by  rote. 
Raised  sympathetic  hands  to  vote. 

The  town,  our  hero's  scene  of  aetioiiy 
Had  long  been  torn  by  feuds  of  frction ; 
And  as  each  party's  strength  prevails, 
It  tum'd  op  different  heads  or  tails ; 
With  constant  rattling,  in  a  trice 
Show'd  various  sides,  as  oft  as  dice : 
As  that  famed  weaver,  wife  to  Ulysses, 
By  night  each  day's  work  pick'd  in  pieces ; 
And  though  she  stoutly  did  bestir  her. 
Its  finishing  was  ne'er  the  nearer : 
So  did  this  town,  with  steadfast  zeal. 
Weave  cobwebs  for  the  public  weal ; 
Which  when  completed,  or  before, 
A  second  vote  in  pieces  tore. 
They  met,  made  speeches  full  long-winded. 
Resolved,  protested,  and  rescinded ; 
Addresses  sign'd,  then  chose  committeea. 
To  stop  all  drinking  of  Bohea-teas ; 
With  winds  of  doctrine  veer'd  about, 
And  tum'd  all  Whig  committees  oat 
Meanwhile  our  hero,  as  their  head, 
In  pomp  the  Tory  fiiction  led, 
Still  following,  as  the  squire  should  please, 
Successive  on,  like  files  of  geese. 


EXTREME  HUMANITY.* 


Thus  Gage's  arms  did  fortune  bless 

With  triumph,  safety,  and  success : 

But  mercy  is  without  dispute 

His  first  and  darling  attribute ; 

So  great,  it  far  outwent,  and  conquer'd 

His  military  skill  at  Concord. 

There,  when  the  war  he  chose  to  wage, 

Shone  the  benevolence  of  Gags  ; 


IS 
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tali  troopf  to  that  iU-omoi'd  plaoe 

On  errands  mere  of  ipeciBl  grace. 

And  ell  the  woik  he  choee  them  ftr 

Was  to  prerent  e  dfH  wmr ; 

And  for  that  purpose  he  prmecfeed 

The  only  certain  way  to  mod  it. 

To  take  your  powder,  stores,  and  arms^ 

And  all  yonr  means  of  doing  harms : 

As  pmdent  folks  take  knives  away. 

Lest  children  cut  themselves  at  pUy. 

And  yet,  though  this  was  all  his  scheme, 

This  war  you  still  will  charge  on  him ; 

And  though  he  oft  has  swore  and  said  it. 

Stick  dose  to  facts,  and  give  no  credit, 

Think  you,  he  wish'd  you'd  brave  and  beard 

himT 
Why,  'twas  the  very  thing  that  scared  htm. 
He  'd  rather  you  ihould  all  have  nm. 
Than  stay'd  to  fire  a  single  gun. 
And  for  the  civil  law  you  lament, 
Faith,  you  youmlves  must  take  the  blame  in't; 
For  had  you  then,  as  he  intended. 
Given  up  your  arms,  it  must  have  ended ; 
8inoe  that's  no  war,  each  mortal  knowi^ 
When  one  side  only  gives  the  blows. 
And  the  other  bear  'em ;  on  reflection 
The  most  you'll  call  it,  is  correction. 
Nor  could  the  contest  have  gone  higher. 
If  you  had  ne'er  retum'd  the  fire ; 
But  when  you  shot  and.not  before. 
It  then  commenced  a  civil  war. 
Else  Gaok,  to  end  this  controversy. 
Had  but  corrected  you  in  mercy : 
Whom  mother  Britain,  old  and  vrise, 
Sent  o'er  the  colonies  to  chastise ; 
Command  obedience  on  their  peril 
Of  ministerial  whip  and  ferule. 
And,  since  they  ne'er  must  come  of  age, 
Govem'd  and  tutor'd  them  fay  Gaob. 
Still  more,  that  this  was  all  their  errand. 
The  army's  conduct  makes  apparent 
What  though  at  Lexington  you  can  say 
They  kill'd  a  fow  they  did  not  foncy. 
At  Concord  then,  with  manful  popping, 
Diicharg'd  a  round,  the  ball  to  open— 
Tet,  when  they  saw  your  rebel-rout 
Determined  still  to  hold  it  out ; 
Did  they  not  show  their  love  to  peace. 
And  wish  that  discoid  itraight  might  cease. 
Demonstrate,  and  by  proofo  uncommon. 
Their  orders  were  to  injure  no  man  1 
For  did  not  every  regular  run 
As  soon  as  e'er  you  fired  a  gun  1 
Take  the  first  shot  you  sent  them  greeting. 
As  meant  their  ngnal  for  retreating; 


And  fearful,  if  they  stay  *d  for  sport. 

Ton  might  by  aeddent  be  hurt. 

Convey  themselves  vrith  speed  away 

Full  twenty  miles  in  half  a  day ; 

Baoe  till  their  legs  were  grown  so  weary. 

They  'd  scarce  suffice  their  weight  to  cany  ? 

Whence  Gaok  extols,  from  general  hearsay, 

The  great  activity  of  Loan  Pxbct, 

Whose  brave  example  led  them  on. 

And  spirited  the  troops  to  run ; 

And  now  may  boast,  at  royal  levees, 

A  Yankee  chace  worth  forty  Chevys. 

Yet  you,  as  vile  as  Aey  were  kind. 

Pursued,  like  tigers,  stUl  behind ; 

Fired  on  them  at  your  will,  and  shut 

The  town,  as  though  you'd  starve  them  out; 

And  with  parade  preposterous  hedged, 

Afiect  to  hold  him  there  besieged. 


THE  DECAYED  COQUETTE.* 


Nsw  beauties  push  her  from  the  stsge; 
She  trembles  at  the  approach  of  age, 
And  stsrts  to  view  the  alter'd  face 
That  wrinkles  at  her  in  her  glass: 
So  Satan,  in  the  monk's  tradition, 
Fear'd,  when  he  met  his  apparition. 
At  length  her  name  each  coxcomb  cancels 
■From  standing  lists  of  toasts  and  angels; 
And  slighted  where  she  shone  before, 
A  grace  and  goddets  now  no  more, 
Despised  by  all,  and  doom'd  to  meet 
Her  loven  at  her  rivd's  feet. 
She  flies  assemblies,  shuns  the  bdl. 
And  cries  out,  vanity,  on  dl ; 
Aflbcts  to  scorn  the  tinsel-shows 
Of  glittering  belles  and  gaudy  beaux ; 
Nor  longer  hopes  to  hide  by  dress 
The  tracks  of  age  upon  her  face. 
Now  careless  grown  of  dre  polite. 
Her  noonday  nightcap  meets  the  sight; 
Her  hair  uncomb'd  collects  together, 
With  ornaments  of  many  a  feather ; 
Her  stsys  for  essincM  thrown  by, 
Her  rumpled  handkerchief  awry, 
A  careless  flgure  half  undress'd, 
^The  reader's  wito  may  guess  the  rest;^ 
All  points  of  dress  and  neatness  carrieo, 
As  though  she'd  been  a  twelvemonth  married ; 
She  spends  her  breath,  as  years  prevail. 
At  this  sad  wicked  world  to  rail. 
To  slander  all  her  sex  impromptu, 
And  wonder  what  the  times  will  come  to. 


•  rro«iilis**frogreiiof  Dolassi. 
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TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 


[BonnSi   DWltlT.] 


TmoTiT  DwioHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  wu  bom  in 
Ifofthampton,  Maasachofletts,  on  the  fonrteenth 
of  May,  1752.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  of 
excellent  character  and  liberal  education ;  and  hia 
mother,  a  daughter  of  the  great  JoinTHAir  Ed- 
wards, was  one  of  the  noblest  matrons  of  her 
time,  distinguished  not  leas  for  her  maternal  soli- 
citade,  ardent  temperament,  and  patriotism,  than 
for  the  intellectual  qualities  which  made  so  illus- 
triooa  the  name  of  the  New  England  met^hysi- 
dan.  She  early  perceived  the  indications  of 
superior  genius  in  her  son ;  and  we  are  told  by  his 
biographers  that  under  her  direction  he  became 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language 
before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  at  the  same  early 
period  laid  the  foundation  of  his  remai|:able 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  the  kindred 
departments  of  learning.  When  thirteen  yeara 
old  he  entered  Yale  College.  His  previous  unre- 
mitted attention  to  study  had  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  made  little  progress  during  the  fint  two 
years  of  his  residence  at  New  Haven ;  but  his 
suljaequent  intense  and  uninterrupted  application 
enabled  him  to  graduate  in  1769,  the  first  scholar 
in  the  institution.  Immediately  after  obtaining 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  opened  a  gram- 
mar-school in  New  Haven,  in  which  he  continued 
two  yean,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  elected 
ft  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  Yale  College  was 
established  in  the  year  1700  by  several  Congrega- 
tional clergymen,  and  had,  before  the  period  at 
which  D WIGHT  returned  to  it,  become  generally 
unpopuUr,in  consequence  of  the  alleged  illiberality 
of  the  trustees  towards  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  At  this  time  two  of  the  tutors  had 
resigned,  leaving  in  office  Mr.  Jobxph  Howi, 
a  man  of  erudition  and  liberal  sentiments,  and 
DwiflHT  and  JoHir  Trumbull  were  chosen  in 
their  places.  The  regeneration  of  the  seminary 
now  commenced ;  the  study  of  belles  lettrra  was 
•occeasfully  introduced ;  its  character  rapidly  rose, 
and  BO  popular  did  Dwioht  become  with  the 
students,  Uiat  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  resigned  his  office,  they  drew  up  and  almost 
unanimously  signed  a  petition  to  the  corporation 
that  be  might  be  elected  to  the  presidency.  He, 
however,  interfered  and  pievented  the  formal  pre- 
■entation  of  the  application. 

In  1771,  DwioHT  commenced  writing  the  «  Con- 
quest of  Canaan,"  an  **  epic  poem  in  eleven  books," 
which  he  finished  in  1774,  before  he  was  twenty- 
tfane  yean  of  age.  The  subject  probably  was  not 
file  moat  fortunate  that  could  have  been  chosen, 
y  but  %  poet  with  passion  and  a  brilliant  imagination, 
I    by  attempting  to  paint  the  mannen  of  the  time  and 

0  ihie  natural  characteriatics  of  the  oriental  world, 

1  might  have  treated  it  more  successfully.   Dwxoht 


«  endeavoured  to  represent  such  manners  as  tre  re- 
moved from  the  peoiliarities  of  any  age  or  eountry, 
and  might  belong  to  the  amiable  and  virtuous  of 
any  period  ;  elevated  without  design,  refined  with- 
out ceremony,  elegant  without  fiwhion,  and  agreea- 
ble  because  they  are  ornamented  with  sincerity, 
dignity,  and  religion ;"  his  poem  therefore  haa  no 
distinctive  features,  and  with  very  slight  changes 
would  answer  as  well  for  any  other  land  or  period 
as  for  Judea  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Joshua* 
Its  venification  is  harmonious,  but  monotonous, 
and  the  work  is  free  firom  all  the  extravagances  of 
expression  and  sentiment  which  so  frequently 
lessen  the  worth  of  poetiy  by  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced writers.  Some  of  the  passages  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  **  Conquest  of  Canaan"  are 
doubtless  equal  to  any  American  poetiy  produced 
at  this  period. 

In  1777,  the  classes  in  Yale  College  were  sepa- 
nted  on  account  of  the  war,  and,  in  the  month  of 
May,  D WIGHT  repaired  with  a  number  of  students 
to  Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  autumn,  when,  having  been 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congregational  minister, 
he  joined  the  army  as  a  chaplain.  In  this  ofiica 
he  won  much  regard  by  hia  profeasional  industry 
and  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  by  writing  patriotic  songs,  which 
became  popular  throughout  New  England.  The 
death  of  his  father,  in  1778,  induced  him  to  resign 
his  situation  in  the  army,  and  return  to  Northamp- 
ton, to  assist  his  mother  to  support  and  educate 
her  family.  He  remained  there  five  years,  labour- 
ing on  a  farm,  preaching,  and  superintending  a 
school,  and  was  in  that  period  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  De- 
clining offen  of  political  advancement,  he  was,  in 
1783,  ordained  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Green- 
field, in  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  twelve 
yeara,  discharging  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner 
that  was  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  his  people,  and 
taking  charge  of  an  academy,  established  by  him- 
self, which  soon  become  the  most  popular  school 
of  the  kind  that  had  ever  existed  in  America. 

The  <<  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  although  finished 
ten  yean  before,  was  not  printed  until  the  spring 
of  1785.  It  was  followed  by  «  Greenfield  Hill," 
a  descriptive,  historical,  and  didactic  poem,  which 
was  published  in  1794.  This  work  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  entitled  "  The  Prospect,"  «« ITie 
Flourishing  ViUage,"  «  The  Burning  of  Fairfield," 
"  The  Destruction  of  the  Pequods,"  «  The  Clergy- 
man's Advice  to  the  Villagers,"  **  The  FarmeiPs 
Advice  to  the  Villagera,"  and  "  The  Vision,  or 
Prospect  of  the  Future  Happiness  of  America." 
It  contains  some  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  life, 
but  added  little  to  the  author's  reputation  as  a 
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poet  The  "Triumph  of  Infidelitj,"  a  eatire 
educed  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  defending  the 
doctrines  of  the  Univemlists,  was  Dwioht's  next 
attempt  at  poetry.  It  was  published  anonymously, 
ind  the  writer's  fame  would  ,not  have  been  leas, 
had  its  authorship  never  been  made  known. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sttlxs,  in  1795,  Mr. 
DwioHT  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale 
College.  The  seminaiy  at  Uic  time  was  in  a 
disordered  condition,  and  suffering  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments;  but  the  reputation  of  the  new 
president  as  a  teacher  soon  brought  around  him  a 
very  large  number  of  students,  and  it  rapidly 
rose  in  the  public  fiivour.  New  professorships 
were  established,  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus  extended,  and  the  course  of  study  and 
the  system  of  government  changed.  Besides  acting 
as  president,  Dr.  Dwight  was  the  stated  preacher, 
the  professor  of  theology,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
senior  class  for  nearly  twenty-one  years,  during 
which  time  the  college  maintained  a  place  among 
the  first  institutions  of  learning  in  America. 

Dr.  Dwight  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1817,  in  the 
sixty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  The  following  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  probably  nearly  perfect. 
« America,  a  Poem,"  in  the  style  of  Pope's 
«  Windsor  Forest,"  1772;  «The  History,  Elo- 
quence, and  Poet^  of  the  Bible,"  1773;  «The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,  a  Poem,"  1786 ;  **  An  Elec- 
tion Sermon,"  1791 ;  "The  Genuineness  and 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  1793; 
«  Greenfield  HUl, a  Poem,"  1794 ;  "The Triumph 
of  Infidelity,"  a  satire,  and  **  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philoeophy," 
1797 ;  "  The  Duty  of  Americans  in  the  Present 
Crisis,"  1798  ;  «  Discourse  on  the  Character  of 


Washington,"  1800 ;  **  Discourse  on  some  Events 
in  Ae  last  Century,"  1801 ;  "  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  £.  G.  Marsh,"  1804;  « Sermon  on 
Duelling,"  1805;  "Sermon  at  the  Theological 
Seminaiy,  Andover,"  1808  ;  "  Sermon  at  the  Or- 
dination of  £.  Pearson,"  1808 ;  "  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Governor  Trumbull,"  1809 ;  "  A  Charity 
Sermon,"  1810;  "Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of 
N.  W.  Taylor,"  1813;  two  "Fast  Sermons," 
1812;  "Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,"  1813 ; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters," 
1815 ;  "  Observations  on  Language,"  and  an 
"Essay  on  Light,"  1816;  "llieology  explained 
and  defended,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,"  delivered 
before  the  theological  class  in  Yale  College,  and 
published  after  Dr.  D wight's  death,  in  four  large 
octavo  volumes ;  "  Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York,"  giving  an  account  of  excursions  dur- 
ing spring  and  autumn  college  vacations,  for 
several  years,  published  after  the  author's  death, 
in  four  volumes. 

As  a  poet  President  Dwight  was  little  inferior 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  America ;  but  it 
was  not  on  his  poetiy  that  his  claims  to  the  re- 
spect of  mankind  were  based.  As  an  instructor 
probably  he  was  never  surpassed  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  theologian  he  had  no  equal  among  the 
men  of  his  time.  An  eloquent  preacher,  with  a 
handsome  person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
polished  and  affable  manners,  brilliant  conversa- 
tional abilities,  and  vast  stores  of  learning, — it  waa 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  fail  of  success  in 
any  effort,  and  least  of  all  in  the  administration 
of  the  important  office  which  he  so  long  and  so 
honourably  filled.  When  he  died,  the  country 
was  bereaved  of  a  great  and  good  man. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^»^>^>^>^h^>^» 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PEQUODS. 


Ah  me !  while  up  the  long,  long  rale  of  time, 
Reflection  vranders  towards  the  eternal  vast. 
How  starts  the  eye  at  many  a  change  suUime, 
Unbosom'd  dimly  by  the  ages  pass'd ! 
What  mausoleums  crowd  the  moumfVil  waste ! 
The  tombs  of  empires  fallen  !  and  nations  gone! 
Each,  once  inscribed  in  gold  with  "  Atx  to 


»» 


LAST, 

Sate  as  a  queen ;  proclaim'd  the  world  her  own. 
And  proudly  cried,  "  By  me  no  sorrows  shall  be 
known." 

Soon  fleets  the  sunbright  form  by  man  adored : 
Soon  fell  the  head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prey  ; 
The  arms,  the  trunk,  his  cankering  tooth  devoor'd. 
And  whirlwinds  blew  the  iron  dust  away. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  Timur  1  &r  astray. 
Some  lonely-musing  pilgrim  now  inquires : 
And,  rack'd  by  storms,  and  hastening  to  decay, 
Mohammed's  mosque  foresees  its  final  fires. 
And  Rome's  more  lordly  temple  day  by  day  expires. 


As  o*er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds, 
His  manly  spirit,  hush'd  by  terror,  falls; 
When  some  deceased  town's  lost  site  he  finds. 
Where  ruin  vrild  his  pondering  eye  appals ; 
Where  silence  swims  along  the  moulder'd  walls, 
And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur's  tomb. 
Through  the  lone,  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls 
At  each  slow  step;  deep  sighs  the  breathing 

gloom, 
And  weeping  fields  around  bewail  their  empress^ 

doom. 

Where  o'er  a  hundred  realms  the  throne  uprose^ 
The  screech-owl  nests,  the  panUier  builds  his 

home ; 
Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  dose, 
Whert  pomp  and  luxury  danced  the  golden 

room. 
Low  lies  in  dust  the  sky-resembled  dome ; 
Tall  grass  around  the  broken  colunm  waves ; 
And  brambles  climb,  and  lonely  thistles  bloom : 
The  moulder'd  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves. 
And  low  resound,  beneath,  onnumber'd  sunksa 

graves. 
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Soon  fleets  the  eiinbright  fonn  by  man  adored. 
And  aoon  man's  demon  chieft  fh)m  memory  fiide. 
In  musty  volume  now  most  be  explored, 
Wliere  dwelt  imperial  nations,  long  decay'd. 
The  brightest  meteors  angry  clouds  invade ; 
And  where  the  wonders  gUtter'd,  none  explain. 
When  Carthage,  with  prond  hand,  the  trident 

Bway'd, 
Now  mud-wall'd  cots  sit  sullen  on  the  plain, 
And  wandering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequestered  Arabs 

reign. 

In  thee,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live 
Whatever  splendours  earth's  wide  realms  have 

known; 
In  thee  prood  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive. 
And  Qneot  her  arts,  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne: 
By  every  wind  thy  Tjrrian  fleets  are  blown ; 
Supreme,  on  Fame's  dread  roll,  thy  heroes  stand ; 
Afl  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  sceptre  own ; 
Of  baxds,  of  sages,  how  aug^ust  thy  band ! 
And  one  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  garden'd 

land. 

But,  O  how  vast  thy  crimes  !  Though  Heaven's 

great  year, 
When  few  centurial  suns  have  traced  their  way ; 
When  Southern  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe, 
Weak,  doting,  fallen,  has  bow'd  to  Russian  sway, 
And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  farewell  ray. 
To  wastes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fields  shall 

turn; 
In  dust  thy  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay ; 
The  forest  howl,  where  London's  turrets  bum, 
And  all  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad,  fimereal  um. 

Some  land,  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  fame, 
Scepter'd  with  arts  and  arms,  (if  I  divine,) 
Some  unknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name, 
In  all  thy  pomp  shall  then  majestic  shine. 
As  silver-^ieaded  Time's  slow  yean  decline, 
Not  ruins  only  meet  the  inquiring  eye : 
Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  vain  bramhleB 

twine, 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  high. 
Ere  long  aliall  stretch  his  arms,  and  nod  in  yondier 

Ay. 

Where  late  resounded  the  wild  woodland  roar, 
Now  heaves  the  palace,  now  the  temple  smiles ; 
Where  frown'd  the  rude  rock  and  the  desert  shore. 
Now  pleasure  sports,  and  business  want  begufles, 
And  Commerce  wings  her  flight  to  thousand 
isles; 

(Culture  walks  forth ;  gay  laugh  the  loaded  fields ; 
And  jocund  Labour  plays  his  harmless  wiles ; 
Glad  Science  brightens ;  Art  her  mansion  builds ; 
And  Peace  uplifts  her  wand,  and  Heavxit  his 
blessing  yields. 

O'er  these  sweet  fields,  so  lovely  now  and  gay, 
Where  modest  Nature  finds  each  want  supplied, 
Where  homebom  Happiness  delights  to  play. 
And  counts  her  little  flock  with  household  pride, 
Long  frown'd,  from  age  to  age,  a  forest  wide : 
Here  hung  the  slumbering  bat ;  the  serpent  dire 
Nested  his  brood,  and  drank  the  impoison'd  tide ; 


Wdves  peal'd  the  daA,  drear  night  in  hideooa 
choir, 
Nor  shrunk  the  unmeasured  howl  fifom  Sol's  terrific 
fire. 

No  charming  cot  embank'd  the  pebbly  stream ; 
No  mansion  towered,  nor  garden  teem'd  with 

good; 
No  lawn  expanded  to  the  April  beam, 
Nor  mellow  harvest  hung  its  bending  load ; 
Nor  science  dawn'd,  nor  life  with  beauty  glowed, 
Nor  temple  whiten'd  in  the  enchanting  dell ; 
In  dusters  wild  the  sluggish  wigwam  stood ; 
And,  borne  in  snaky  paths,  the  Indian  fell 
Now  aim'd  the  death  unseen,  now  screamed  the 
tiger  yeU. 

Even  now,  perhaps,  on  human  dust  I  tread, 
Pcmdering  with  solemn  pause  the  wrecks  of  time ; 
H«re  sleeps,  perchance,  among  the  vulgar  dead, 
Some  chief,  the  lofty  theme  of  Indian  rhyme. 
Who  loved  Ambition's  cloudy  steep  to  climb. 
And  smiled,  deaths,  dangers,  rivals  to  engage ; 
Who  roused  his  followers'  souls  to  deeds  sublime, 
Kindling  to  furnace  heat  vindictive  rage. 
And  soar'd  Cesarean  heights,  the  phoenix  of  his 
age. 

In  yon  small  field  that  dimly  steals  finom  sight, 
(From  yon  small  field  these  meditations  grow,) 
Turning  the  sluggish  soil  from  mom  to  night. 
The  plodding  hind,  laborious,  drives  his  plough, 
Nor  dreams  a  nation  sleeps  his  foot  below. 
There,  undisturbed  by  the  roaring  wave, 
Released  firom  war,  and  fer  from  deadly  ibe, 
Lies  down  in  endless  rest  a  nation  brave. 
And  trains  in  tempests  bom  there  find  a  quiet 
grave. 


Oft  have  I  heard  the  tale,  when  matrons 
Sung  to  my  infant  ear  the  song  of  wo ; 
Of  maiden  meek  consumed  with  pining  care. 
Around  whose  tomb  the  wild  rose  loved  to  blow; 
Or  told,  with  swimming  eyes,  how,  long  ago, 
Remorseless  Indians,  all  in  midnight  dire. 
The  little  sleeping  village  did  o'erthrow. 
Bidding  the  cruel  flames  to  heaven  aspire. 
And  scalp'd  the  hoary  head,  and  bum'd  the  babe 
with  fire. 

Then,  fancy-fired,  her  memory  wing'd  its  flight 
To  long-forgotten  wars  and  dread  alarms. 
To  chiefs  obscure,  but  terrible  in  fight, 
Who  mock'd  each  foe,  and  laugh'd  at  deadliest 

harms, 
Sidneys  in  zeal,  and  Washingtons  in  arms. 
By  instinct  tender  to  the  woes  of  man. 
My  heart  bewildering  with  sweet  Pity's  charms, 
Through  solemn  scenes,  with  Nature's  step  she 

ran, 
And  hush'd  her  audience  small,  and  thus  the  tale 

began. 

«  Thro'  verdant  banks,  where  Thames's  branches 

glide, 
Long  held  the  Pequods  an  extensive  sway ; 
Bold,  savage,  fierce,  of  arms  the  glorious  pride, 
And  bidding  all  the  circling  realms  obey. 
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Jealous,  they  mw  the  tribes  beyond  tbe 
Plant  in  thdr  climes ;  and  towns  and  cities  rise; 
Ascending  castles  foreign  flags  display ; 
Mysterious  art  new  scenes  of  life  devise ; 
And  steeds  insult  the  plains,  and  cannon  rend  die 
skies. 

«  They  %aw,  and  soon  the  strangenf  fiite  decreed^ 
And  soon  of  war  disclosed  the  crimson  sign ; 
First,  hapless  Stohi  !  they  bade  thy  bosom  bleed, 
A  guiltless  offering  at  the  infernal  shrine : 
Then,  gallant  Nortoit  !  the  hard  &te  was  thine. 
By  ruffians  butcher'd,  and  denied  a  grave : 
Thee,  generous  Oldhax  !  next  the  doom  malign 
Arrested ;  nor  could  all  thy  courage  save ; 
Fomken,  plnnder'd,  cleft,  and    buried  in  tlie 
wave. 

«  Soon  the  sad  tidings  reachM  the  general  ear. 
And  prudence,  pity,  vengeance,  all  inspire: 
Invasive  war  Uieir  gallant  friends  prepare ; 
And  soon  a  noble  band,  with  purpose  dire, 
And  threatening  arms,  the  murderous  fiends  re- 
quire : 
Small  was  the  band,  but  never  taught  to  yieU ; 
Breasts  &ced  with  steel,  and  souls  instinct  with 

fire: 
Such  souls  from  Spaita  Persia's  world  repell'd. 
When  nations  paved  the  ground,  and  XxmzBS  flew 
Ae  field. 

M  The  rising  clouds  the  savage  chief  descried. 
And  round  the  forest  bade  his  heroes  arm ; 
To  arms  the  painted  warriors  proudly  hied, 
And  through  surrounding  nations  rung  the  alarm. 
The  nations  heard ;  but  smiled  to  see  the  stonn. 
With   ruin  firaught,  o'er   Pequod  mountains 

driven; 
And  felt  infernal  joy  the  bosom  warm, 
To  see  their  light  hang  o'er  the  skirts  of  even. 
And  other  suns  arise,  to  gikl  a  kinder  heaveai 

«  Swift  to  the  Pequod  fi>rtress  Masoit  sped, 
Fai^in  the  wildering  wood's  impervious  gloom ; 
A  lonely  castle,  brown  with  twilight  dread. 
Where  oft  the  embowell'd  captive  met  his  doom. 
And  frequent  heaved  around  the  hollow  tomb ; 
Scalps  hung  in  rows,  and  whitening  bones  were 

strew'd; 
Where,  round  the  broiling  babe,  firesh  from  the 

womb. 
With  howls  the  Powaw  fiU'd  the  dark  abode. 
And  screams  and  midnight  prayers  invoked  the 

evil  god. 

«  There  too,  with  awful  rites,  the  hoary  priest^ 
Without,  beside  the  moss-grown  altar  stood, 
His  sable  form  in  magic  cincture  dress'd, 
And  heap'd  the  mingled  offering  to  his  god. 
What  time,  with  golden  light,  calm  evening 

glow'd. 
The  mystic  dust,  the  flower  of  silver  bloom. 
And  spicy  herb,  his  hand  in  order  strew'd ; 
Bright  rose  the  curling  flame ;  and  rich  perfrmie 
On  smoky  wings  upfiew,  or  settled  round  the 

tomb. 


«Then  o'er  the  circus  danced  the  maddening 

throng. 
As  em  the  Thyas  roam'd  dread  Nysa  round. 
And  struck  to  forest  notes  the  ecstatic  song. 
While  slow  beneath  them  heaved  the  wavy 

ground. 
With  a  low,  lingering  groan  of  dying  sound. 
The  woodland  rumbled;  murmured  deep  each 


Shrill  sung  the  leaves ;  all  ether  sig^'d  profi>nnd ; 
Pale  tufts  of  purple  topped  the  silver  flame. 
And  many-colour'd  forms  on  evening  breeies 
came. 

«Thin,  twilight  forms,  attired  in  dianging  sheen 
Of  plumes  high-tinctured  in  the  western  ray  ; 
Bending,  they  peep'd  the  fleecy  folds  between, 
Their  wings  light-rustling  in  the  breath  of  May. 
Soft-hovering  round  the  fire  in  mystic  play. 
They  snufiTd  the  incense  waved  in  clouds  a&r. 
Then,  silent,  floated  towards  the  setting  day : 
Eve  redden'd  each  fine  form,  each  misty  car, 
And  through  them  fiuntly  gleam'd,  at  times,  the 
western  star. 

«  Then  (so  tradition  sings)  the  train  behind. 
In  plumy  nmos  of  rainbow'd  beauty  dress'd. 
Rode  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  obedient  wind. 
In  yellow  clouds  slow-sailing  from  the  west 
With  dawning  smiles  the  God  his  votaries  blest, 
And  taught  where  deer  retired  to  ivy  dell ; 
What  chosen  chief  with  proud  command  to 

invest; 
Where  crept  the  approaching  foe,  with  purpose  fell, 
And  where  to  wind  the  scout,  and  war's  daik 
storm  diipeL 

M  There,  on  her  lover's  tomb,  in  silence  laid. 
While  still  and  sorrowing  diower'd  the  moon's 

pale  beam. 
At  times  expectant,  slept  the  widow'd  maid. 
Her  soul   &r-wandering  on  the  sylph-wing'd 

dream. 
Wafted  from  evening  skies  on  sunny  stream. 
Her  darling  youth  with  silver  pinions  shone ; 
With  voice  of  music,  tuned  to  sweetest  theme. 
He  told  of  shell-bright  bowers  beyond  the  son. 
Where  years  of  endless  joy  o'er  Indian  lovers  run. 

«  But  now  nor  awful  rites  nor  potent  spell 
To  silenoe  charm'd  the  peals  of  coming  war ; 
Or  told  the  dread  recesses  of  the  dell. 
Where  glowing  Misoir  led  his  bands  fimn  &r: 
No  spirit,  buoyant  on  his  airy  car, 
Controll'd  the  whiriwind  of  invading  fight : 
Beep  dyed  in  blood,  dun  evening's  fidling  star 
Sent  ssd  o'er  western  hills  its  parting  light. 
And  no  returning  mom  dispersed  the  long,  dark 
night 

«  On  the  drear  vralls  a  sudden  splendour  glow'd. 
There  Masoit  shone,  and  there  his  vetennt 

poured. 
Anew  the  hero  claim'd  the  fiends  of  blood. 
While  answering  storms  of  arrows  round  Um 

shower'd. 


J 


And  the  war4cream  the  etr  with  anyiiah  gored. 
Alone  he  bunt  the  gmte :  the  (bzeet  round 
Re-echoed  death ;  the  peal  of  onaet  roar'd ; 
In  mah*d  the  aquadrona;  earth  in  blood  waa 
drown'd; 
And  gloomy  8|uriti  fled,  and  cones  hid  the  ground. 

«  Not  long  in  dubious  fight  the  boat  had  a triven, 
MThen,  kindled  by  the  musket's  potent  flame, 
In  clouds  and  fire  the  castle  rose  to  heaven, 
And  gIoom*d  the  world  with  melancholy  beam. 
Then  hoarser  groans  with  deeper  aug^uish  came, 
And  fiercer  fight  the  keen  assault  repellM : 
Nor  even  thene  ills  the  savage  breast  could  tame ; 
Like  hell's  deep  caves  the  hideous  region  yell'd, 
Till  death  and  sweeping  fire  laid  waste  the  hoetile 
field. 

«  Soon  the  sad  tale  their  firiends  surviving  heaid, 
And  Mabox,  Masou,  rung  in  every  wind : 
Quick  from  their  rugged  wilds  they  disappeared, 
Howrd  down  the  hills,  and  left  the  blast  behind. 
i  Their  fastening  foes,  by  generous  STOuaHToar 
join'd,  , 

Hong  o*er  the  rear,  and  every  brake  explored ; 
But  auch  dire  terror  seized  the  savage  mind, 
80  swift  and  black  a  storm  behind  them  lower'd. 
On  wings  of  raging  fear,  through  spacious  realms 
they  acour'd. 

«  Amid  a  circling  marsh  expanded  wide. 
To  a  lone  hill  the  Pequods  wound  their  way ; 
And  none  but  Heaven  the  mansion  had  descried, 
Close-tangled,  wild,  impervious  to  the  day ; 
Bat  one  poor  wanderer,  loitering  long  astray, 
WUderM  in  labyrinths  of  pathless  wood, 
In  a  tan  tree  embower'd,  obscurely  lay : 
Straight  sununonM  down,  the  trembling  suppliant 

show'd 
Where  lurk'd  his  vanished  friends  within  their 

drear  abode. 

M  To  death  the  raurderen  were  anew  required, 
A  pardon  proflEer'd,  and  a  peace  assured ; 
Ai^  tho'  with  vengeful  heat  their  foes  were  fired. 
Their  lives,  their  freedom,  and  their  lands  secured. 
Sonw  yielding  heard.     In  fristneaa  strong  im- 
mured. 
The  rest  the  terms  refrtsed  with  bmve  disdain ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  peaceful  herald  lured, 
Then  bade  a  shower  of  arrows  round  him  rain, 
And  winged  him  swift  firom  danger  to  the  distant 
plain. 

«Throogfa  the  sole,  narrow  way,toyengeanoeled. 

To  final  fight  our  generona  heroes  drew  ; 

And  Stouohto!!  now  had  passM  the  moor's  black 

ahade. 
When  hell's  terrific  legion  scream'd  anew. 
Undaunted  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
Aa  i&eroe,  the  duaky  warrion  crowd  the  fight; 
Despair  inspirea ;  to  combat's  hot  they  glua; 
With  groans  and  shouts  they  rage,  unknowing 

flight, 
And  ckMS  their  anUeii  eyea  in  ahadea  of  endlMi 

nigjit" 

t 


Indulge,  my  native  land  I  indulge  the  tear 
That  ateals  impasaion'd  o*9ir  a  nation's  doom : 
To  me  each  twig  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 
And  sorrows  frJl  upon  an  Indian's  tomb. 
And,  O  ye  chiefii !  in  yonder  stany  home^ 
Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 
Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece  or  haughty  Roma, 
By  Mabo  sung,  or  Homxe's  harp  sublima, 
Had  charm'd  the  world's  wide  round,  and  tiL 
umph'd  over  time. 


THE  SOCIAL  VISIT.* 

Ys  Muses !  dames  of  dignified  renown* 
Revered  alike  in  country  and  in  town, 
Your  bard  the  mysteries  of  a  visit  show ; 
For  sure  your  ladyships  those  mysteries  know : 
What  ia  it,  then,  obliging  sisten !  say. 
The  debt  of  social  visiting  to  pay  1 

*T\m  not  to  toil  before  the  idol  pier ; 
To  shine  the  first  in  fitthion's  lunar  sphere ; 
By  sad  engagements  forced  abroad  to  roam, 
And  dread  to  find  the  expecting  £ur  at  home ! 
To  stop  at  thirty  doon  in  half  a  day. 
Drop  the  gilt  card,  and  proudly  roll  away ; 
To  alight,  and  yield  the  hand  with  nice  parade ; 
Up  stain  to  rustle  in  the  stiff  brocade ; 
Swim  through  the  drawing-room  with  studied  air, 
Catch  the  pink'd  beau,  and  shade  the  rival  fair ; 
To  sit,  to  curb,  to  toss  vrith  bridled  mien, 
Minee  the  scant  speech,  and  lose  a  glanee  between; 
Unfuri  the  fan,  display  the  snowy  arm. 
And  ope,  with  each  new  motion,  some  new  duarm: 
Or  sit  in  silent  solitude,  to  spy 
Each  little  fiuling  with  malignant  eye ; 
Or  chatter  with  inoessancy  of  tongue. 
Careless  if  kind  or  cruel,  right  or  wrong ; 
To  trill  of  us  and  oun,  of  mine  snd  me, 
Our  house,  our  coach,  our  friends,  our  family, 
While  all  the  excluded  circle  sit  in  pain. 
And  glance  their  cool  contempt  or  keen  diadain : 
To  inhale  from  proud  Nanking  a  sip  of  tea, . 
And  wave  a  courtesy  trim  and  flirt  away : 
Or  waste  at  cards  peace,  temper,  health,  and  lift^ 
Begin  with  sullenness,  and  end  in  strife ; 
Lose  the  rich  feast  by  friendly  converse  given. 
And  backward  turn  from  hfl^;>piness  snd  heaven. 

It  is  in  decent  habit,  plain  and  neat. 
To  spend  a  few  choice  houn  in  convene  sweet, 
Careless  of  forms,  to  act  the  unstudied  part, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  and  to  blend  the  heart ; 
To  choose  those  happy  themes  which  all  moat  Jbel, 
The  moral  duties  and  the  household  weal. 
The  tale  of  sympathy,  the  kind  design, 
Where  rich  affectiorui  soften  and  refine ; 
To  amuse,  to  be  amused,  to  bless,  be  Uesa'd, 
And  tune  to  harmony  the  common  breast ; 
To  cheer  with  mild  good-humour's  sprightly  raj, 
And  smooth  life's  passage  o'er  its  thorny  way ; 
To  circle  round  the  hospitable  board, 
And  taste  each  good  our  generous  climes  afford ; 
To  court  a  quick  return  with  accents  kind. 
And  leave,  at  parting,  some  regret  behind. 

*  Prom  **  Orsenfleld  HUl." 
as 
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THE  COUNTRY  PASTOR* 


Ah  !  knew  he  bat  his  happmeM,  of  menf 
Not  the  least  h^fpy  he,  who,  free  from  broiu 
And  hue  ambition,  vain  and  bottling  pomp. 
Amid  a  friendly  cure,  and  competence, 
Tastes  the  pure  pleasures  of  parochial  life. 
What  though  no  crowd  of  clients,  at  his  gate. 
To  falsehood  and  injustice  bribe  his  tongue. 
And  flatter  into  guilt  1 — ^what  though  no  bright 
And  gilded  prospects  lure  ambition  on 
To  legislative  pride,  or  chair  of  state  1 
What  though  no  golden  dreams  entice  his  mind 
To  burrow,  with  the  mole,  in  dirt  and  mire  ? 
What  though  no  splendid  villa,  Eden'd  round 
With  gardens  of  enchantment,  walks  of  state, 
And  all  the  grandeur  of  superfluous  wealth, 
Invite  the  passenger  to  stay  his  steed. 
And  ask  the  liveried  foot-boy,  **  Who  dwells  here  V* 
What  though  no  swarms,  around  his  sumptuous 

board. 
Of  soothing  flatterers,  humming  in  the  shine 
Of  opulence,  and  honey  from  its  flowers 
Devouring,  till  their  time  arrives  to  sting. 
Inflate  his  mind ;  hii  virtues  round  the  year 
Repeating,  and  his  frmlts,  with  microscope 
Inverted,  lessen,  till  they  steal  from  sight  1«- 
Yet  from  the  dire  temptations  these  present 
His  state  is  firee ;  temptations,  few  can  stem ; 
Temptations,  by  whose  sweeping  torrent  hurl'd 
Down  the  dire  steep  of  guilt,  unceasing  fall 
Bad  victims,  thousands  of  the  brightest  minds 
That  time's  dark  reign  adorn ;  minds,  to  whose  grasp 
Heaven  seems  most  freely  offer'd ;  to  man's  eye, 
Most  hopeful  candidates  for  angels*  joy. 

His  lot,  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  forbidfl, 
Forbids  him  to  become  the  tool  of  fraud. 
Injustice,  misery,  ruin ;  saves  his  soul 
From  all  the  needless  labours,  griefii,  and  cares. 
That  avarice  and  ambition  agonize ; 
From  those  cold  nerves  of  wealth,  that,  palsied,  fed 
No  anguish,  but  its  own ;  and  ceaseless  lead 
To  thousand  meannesses,  as  gain  allures. 

Though  oft  compeird  to  meet  the  gross  attack 
Of  shameless  ridicule  and  towering  pride. 
Sufficient  good  is  hu;  good,  real,  pure. 
With  guilt  unmingled.    Rarely  forced  frt>m  home. 
Around  his  board  his  wife  and  children  smile ; 
Communion  sweetest,  nature  here  can  give. 
Each  fbnd  endearment,  office  of  delight. 
With  love  and  duty  blending.    Such  the  joy 
My  bosom  oft  has  known.     His,  too,  the  tadc 
To  rear  the  infrmt  plants  that  bud  around; 
To  ope  their  little  minds  to  truth's  pure  light; 
To  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  on 
In  that  straight,  narrow  road  where  virtue  walks; 
To  guard  them  from  a  vain,  deceiving  world, 

•  From  **  Greenfield  HUl." 
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And  point  their  course  to  realms  of  promised  life. 
His  too  the  esteem  of  those  who  weekly  hear 
His  words  of  truth  divine ;  unnumber'd  acts 
Of  real  love  attesting  to  his  eye 
Their  filial  tenderness.    Where'er  he  walks, 
The  friendly  welcome  and  inviting  smile 
Wait  on  his  steps,  and  breathe  a  kindred  joy. 

Oft  too  in  friendliest  association  join'd. 
He  greets  his  brethren,  with  a  flowing  heart. 
Flowing  with  virtue ;  all  rejoiced  to  meet. 
And  all  reluctant  parting;  every  aim. 
Benevolent,  aiding  with  purpose  kind ; 
While,  seasoned  with  unblemish'd  cheerfrilness, 
Par  distant  from  the  tainted  mirth  of  vice. 
Their  hearts  disclose  each  contemplation  sweet 
Of  things  divine;  and  blend  in  friendship  pure, 
Friendship  sublimed  by  piety  and  love. 

All  virtue's  friends  are  his :  the  good,  the  just. 
The  pious,  to  his  house  their  visits  pay. 
And  converse  high  hold  of  the  true,  the  fair. 
The  wonderful,  the  moral,  the  divine : 
Of  saints  and  prophets,  patterns  bright  of  truth. 
Lent  to  a  world  of  sin,  to  teach  mankind 
How  virtue  in  that  world  can  live  and  shine ; 
Of  learning's  varied  realms ;  of  Nature's  works ; 
And  that  bless'd  book  which  gilds  man's  darksome 

way 
With  light  from  heaven ;  of  bless'd  Messiah's  throne 
And  kingdom ;  prophecies  divine  frilfill'd. 
And  prophecies  more  glorious  yet  to  come 
In  renovated  days;  of  that  bright  world, 
And  all  the  happy  trains  which  that  bright  worid 
Inhabit,  whither  virtue's  sons  are  gone : 
While  God  the  whole  inspires,  adorns,  exalts ; 
The  source,  the  end,  the  substance,  and  the  souL 

This  too  the  task,  the  bless'd,  the  useful  task. 
To  invigour  order,  justice,  law,  and  rule ; 
Peace  to  extend,  and  bid  contention  cease ; 
To  teach  the  words  of  life ;  to  lead  mankind 
Back  from  the  wild  of  guilt  and  brink  of  wo 
To  virtue's  house  and  family  ;  faith,  hope. 
And  joy  to  inspire ;  to  warm  the  soul 
With  love  to  God  and  man ;  to  cheer  the  sad, 
To  fix  the  doubting,  rouse  the  languid  heart ; 
The  wandering  to  restore ;  to  spread  with  down 
The  thorny  bed  of  death ;  console  the  poor, 
Departing  mind,  and  aid  its  lingering  wing. 

To  him  her  choicest  pages  Truth  expands, 
Unceasing,  where  the  soul-entrancing  scemea 
Poetic  fiction  boasts  are  real  all : 
Where  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur  wear 
Superior  charms,  and  moral  worlds  unfold 
Sublimities  transporting  and  divine. 

Not  all  the  scenes  Philosophy  can  boast, 
Though  them  with  nobler  truths  he  ceaseless  blenda, 
Compare  with  these.  They,  as  they  found  the  mind. 
Still  leave  it ;  more  inform'd,  but  not  more  wise. 
These  wiser,  nobler,  better,  make  the  man. 

Thus  every  happy  mean  of  solid  good 
His  life,  his  studies,  and  profession  yield. 
With  motives  hourly  new,  each  rolling  day 
Allures,  through  wisdom's  path  and  truth's  fair  field, 
His  feet  to  yonder  skies.     Before  him  heaven 
Shines  bright,  the  scope  sublime  of  all  his  prayers, 
The  meed  of  every  sorrow,  pain,  and  toiL 
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Whirs  yonder  humble  spire  lalutee  the  eye^ 
(U  rane  ilow-tuming  in  the  liquid  aky, 
Where,  in  light  gambols,  healthy  striplings  sporty 
Ambitious  learning  builds  her  outer  court ; 
A.  grave  preceptor,  there,  her  usher  stands, 
Ajid  rules  without  a  rod  her  little  bands. 
Some  haU^^n^wn  sprigs  of  learning  graced  his  brow : 
Little  he  knew,  though  much  he  wish'd  to  know ; 
Enchanted  hung  o*er  Virgil's  honey*d  lay, 
Ajid  smiled  to  see  desipient  Horace  play ; 
Cleaned  scraps  of  Greek ;  and,  curious,  traced  afiur, 
Through  Popb's  clear  glass  the  bright  Meonian  star. 
Yet  oft  his  students  at  his  wisdom  stared. 
For  many  a  student  to  his  side  repaired; 
Borprised,  they  heard  him  Dilworth's  knots  untie, 
Ajid  tell  what  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic  lie. 

Many  his  faults  ;  his  virtues  small  and  few ; 
Some  little  good  he  did,  or  strove  to  do ; 
Laborious  still,  he  taught  the  early  mind. 
And  urged  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  refined; 
Truth  he  impr&is'd,  and  e^wry  virtue  praised ; 
While  intuit  eyes  in  wondering  silence  gazed ; 
The  worth  of  time  would  day  by  day  unfold, 
And  tell  them  every  hour  was  made  of  gold. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALt 


Now  near  the  burning  domes  the  squadrons  stood, 
Their  breasts  impatient  for  the  scenes  of  blood : 
On  every  fitoe  a  death-like  glimmer  sate. 
The  nnbless'd  harbinger  of  instant  fate,      [spires. 
High  through  the  gloom,  in  pale  and  drradful 
Rose  the  long  terrors  of  the  dark-red  fires ; 
Torches,  and  torrent  sparks,  by  whirlwinds  driven, 
Stream'd  through  the  smoke,  and  fired  the  clouded 

heaven; 
As  oft  tall  turrets  sunk,  with  rushing  sound, 
Broad  flames  burst  forth,  and  sweep  the  ethereal 

round ; 
The  bright  expansion  Ughten*d  all  the  scene, 
And  deeper  shadows  lengthened  o'er  the  green. 
Load  through  the  walls,  that  cast  a  golden  gleans 
Crown'd  with  tall  pyramids  of  bending  flame. 
As  thunders  rumble  down  the  darkening  vales, 
Roll'd  &e  deep,  solemn  voice  of  rushing  gales : 
The  bands,  admiring,  saw  the  wondrous  sight, 
And  expectation  trembled  for  the  fight 

At  once  the  sounding  clarion  breathed  alarms ; 
Wide  from  the  forest  burst  the  flash  of  arms ; 
Thick  gleam'd  the  helms ;  and  o'er  astonish'd  fields, 
Like  thousand  meteors  rose  the  flame-bright  shields. 
In  gloomy  pomp,  to  furious  combat  roll'd    [gold ; 
Ranks  shes^'d  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  glimmering 
In  floating  lustre  bounds  the  dim-seen  steed, 
And  cars  unfinish'd,  swift  to  cars  succeed : 
From  all  the  host  ascends  a  dark-red  glare. 
Here  in  fall  blaze,  in  distant  twinklings  there ; 

•  From  ^  Greenfield  llitl." 
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Slow  waves  the  dreadful  lig^t,  as  lound  tfaa  dum 
Night's  solemn  blasts  with  deep  eonfbsioii  rear: 
So  rush'd  the  footsteps  of  the  embattled  tnin. 
And  send  an  awful  miurmur  o'er  the  plain. 

Tall  in  the  opposing  van,  bold  Irab  aloodt 
And  bid  the  clarion  sound  the  v&ioe  of  blood. 
Loud  blew  the  trumpet  on  the  sweeping  galei^ 
Rock'd  the  deep  grovea,  and  echoed  round  tihe  vite ; 
A  ceaseless  murmur  all  the  concave  fills. 
Waves  through  the  quivering  camp,  and  tmrnHas 

o'er  the  hiUs. 
High  in  the  gloomy  blaze  the  standards  flew ; 
The  impatient  youth  his  bumish'd  fidchion  drew; 
Ten  thousand  swords  his  eager  bands  displayed. 
And  crimson  terrors  danced  on  every  blade. 
With  equal  rage,  the  bold,  Hazorian  train 
Pour'd  a  wide  deluge  o'er  the  shadowy  plain ; 
Loud  rose  the  songs  of  war,  loud  clang'd  the  shields. 
Dread  shouts  of  vengeance  shook  the  shuddering 

fields ; 
With  mingled  din,  shrill,  martial  music  rings, 
And  swift  to  combat  each  fierce  hero  springs. 
So  broad,  and  dark,  a  midnight  storm  ascends. 
Bursts  on  the  main,  and  trembling  nature  rends ; 
The  red  foam  bums,  the  watery  moimtains  rise. 
One  deep,  unmeasured  thunder  heaves  the  skies  ( 
The  bark  drives  lonely ;  shivering  and  foriom. 
The  poor,  sad  sailors  wish  the  lingering  mora : 
Not  with  less  fury  rush'd  the  vengeful  train ; 
Not  with  less  tumult  roar'd  the  embattled  plain. 
Now  in  the  oak's  black  shade  they  fought  conceal'd ; 
And  now  they  shouted  through  the  open  field ; 
The  long,  pale  splendours  of  the  curling  flame 
Cast  o'er  their  polish'd  arms  a  livid  gleam ; 
An  umber'd  lustre  floated  round  their  way. 
And  lighted  falchions  to  the  fierce  afiray. 
Now  the  swift  chariots  'gainst  the  stubborn  oak 
Dash'd ;  and  the  earth  re-echoes  to  the  shock. 
From  shade  to  shade  the  forms  tremendous  stream, 
And  their  arms  flash  a  momentary  flame. 
Mid  hollow  tombs  as  fleets  an  airy  train. 
Lost  in  the  skies,  or  fading  o'er  the  plain ; 
So  visionary  shapes,  around  the  fight, 
Shoot  through  the  gloom,  and  vanish  from  the  aigfat; 
Through  twilight  paths  the  maddening  oooneni 

bound. 
The  shrill  swords  crack,tfae  clashing  shields  resound. 
There,  lost  in  grandeur,  might  the  eye  behold 
The  dark-red  glimmerings  of  the  steel  and  gold ; 
The  chief;  the  steed;  the  nimbly-rushing  car; 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  war. 
Here  the  thick  clouds,  with  purple  lustre  bright. 
Spread  o'er  the  long,  long  host,  and  gradual  sunk 

in  night ; 
Here  half  the  world  veas  wrapp'd  in  rolling  fires, 
And  dreadful  valleys  sunk  between  the  spires. 
Swift  ran  black  forms  across  the  livid  flame. 
And  oaks  waved  slowly  in  the  trembling  beam: 
Loud  rose  the  mingled  noise ;  with  hollow  sound. 
Deep  rolling  whirlwinds  roar,  and   thundering 

flames  resound. 
As  drives  a  blast  along  the  midnight  heath, 
Rush'd  raging  Irap  on  the  scenes  of  death; 
High  o'er  his  shoulder  gleam'd  his  brandish'd  blade. 
And  scatter'd  ruin  round  the  twilight  shade. 
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Fofl  OB  a  gimt  heio't  fweeping  car 
Ha  pour'd  tha  lempeat  of  redstlMS  wv; 
His  twinkling  Imnoe  the  heathen  raised  on  high» 
And  huri'd  it,  firoitleBS,  throagh  the  gloom  j  liky ; 
From  the  bold  jouth  the  maddening  coimera  wheel, 
Gash'd  bf  the  Tengeance  of  hit  sli^ihtering  eteel ; 
'Twist  two  tall  oaks  the  helpless  chief  they  drew ; 
The  shrill  car  dash'd ;  the  crack'd  wheels  rattling 

flew; 
Craidi'd  in  his  arms,  to  rise  he  strove  in  Tain, 
And  lay  unpitied  on  the  dreary  plain. 


THE  LAMENTATION  OF  8ELIMA. 

Oaitbt  thou  forget,  when,  eall'd  from  soathem 
bowers. 
Lore  tuned  the  groves,  and  spring  awaked  the 

flowers. 
How,  loosed  from  slumbers  by  the  morning  ray, 
O'er  balmy  plains  we  bent  our  frequent  way  1 
On  thy  fond  arm,  with  pleasing  gaze,  I  hung, 
And  heard  sweet  music  murmur  o'er  thy  tongue; 
Hand  lock'd  in  band,  with  gentle  ardour  press'd, 
Pour'd  soft  emotions  through  the  heaving  breast; 
In  magic  transport  heart  with  heart  entwined, 
And  in  sweet  languor  lost  the  melting  mind. 

'T  was  then  thy  voice,  attuned  to  wisdom's  lay, 
Show'd  fiurer  worlds,  and  traced  the  immortal  way ; 
In  virtue's  pleasing  paths  my  footsteps  tried. 
My  sweet  companion  and  my  skilful  g^de ; 
Through  varied  knowledge  taught  my  mind  to  soar. 
Search  hidden  truths,  and  new-found  walks  explore : 
While  still  the  tale,  by  nature  leam'd  to  rove, 
Slid,  unperceived,  to  scenes  of  happy  love. 
Till,  weak  and  lost,  the  faltering  converse  fell. 
And  eyes  disclosed  what  eyes  alone  could  tell ; 
In  rapturous  tumult  bade  the  passions  roll, 
And  spoke  the  living  language  of  the  soul. 
With  what  fond  hope,  through  many  a  bitssfril  hour. 
We  gave  the  soul  to  fancy's  pleasing  power ; 
Lost  in  the  magic  of  that  sweet  employ 
To  build  gay  scenes,  and  fashion  friture  joy ! 
We  saw  mild  peace  o'er  fair  Canaan  rise. 
And  shower  her  pleasures  frx>m  benignant  skies. 
On  airy  hills  our  happy  mansion  rose. 
Built  but  for  joy,  nor  room  reserved  for  woes. 
Round  the  calm  solitude,  with  ceaseless  song. 
Soft  roll'd  domestic  ecstasy  along : 
Sweet  as  the  sleep  of  innocence,  the  day. 
By  raptures  number'd,  lightly  danced  away : 
To  love,  to  bliss,  the  blended  soul  was  given. 
And  each,  too  happy,  ask'd  no  brighter  heaven. 
Yet  then,  even  then,  my  trembling  thoughts  would 

rove. 
And  steal  an  hour  from  Irad,  and  from  love. 
Through  dread  futurity  all  anxious  roam. 
And  cast  a  mournful  glance  on  ills  to  come.  •  .  • 

And  must  the  hours  in  ceaseless  anguish  roll  ? 
Must  no  soft  sunshine  checn*  my  clouded  soul  1 
Spring  charm  around  me  brightest  scenes,  in  vain, 
And  youtVs  angelic  visions  wake  to  pain  1 
0«  come  once  more;  with  fond  endearments  come! 
Bunt  the  cold  prison  of  the  sullen  tomb ; 


Through  fevourite  walks  thy  chosen  maid  attend, 
Where  well  known  shades  for  thee  their  branches 

bend; 
Shed  the  sweet  poison  from  thy  speaking  eye, 
And  look  those  raptures  lifeless  words  deny ! 
Still  be  the  tale  rehearsed,  that  ne'er  could  tire. 
But,  told  each  eve,  fresh  pleasure  could  inspire ; 
Still  hoped  those  scenes  which  love  and  fancy  drew, 
But,  drawn  a  thousand  times,  were  ever  new ! 

Again  all  bright  shall  glow  the  morning  beam. 
Again  soft  suns  dissolve  the  frozen  stream, 
Spring  call  young  breezes  from  the  southern  skies. 
And,  clothed  in  splendour,  flowery  millions  rise-— 
In  vain  to  thee !  -  No  mom*s  indulgent  ray 
Warms  the  cold  mansian  of  thy  slumbering  clay. 
No  mild,  ethereal  gale,  with  tepid  wing, 
Shall  fan  thy  locks,  or  waft  approaching  spring : 
Unfelt,  unknown,  shall  breathe  the  rich  perfume. 
And  unheard  music  wave  around  thy  tomb. 

A  cold,  dumb,  dead  repose  invests  thee  round ; 
Still  as  a  void,  ere  Nature  form'd  a  sound. 
O'er  thy  dark  region,  pierced  by  no  kind  ray, 
Slow  roll  the  long,  oblivious  hours  away. 
In  these  wide  walks,  this  solitary  round, 
Where  the  pale  moonbeam  lights  the  glimmering 

ground. 
At  each  sad  turn,  I  view  thy  spirit  come. 
And  glide,  half-seen,  behind  a  neighbouring  tomb ; 
With  visionary  hand,  forbid  my  stay. 
Look  o'er  the  grave,  and  beckon  me  away. 


PREDICTION  TO   JOSHUA    RELATIVE 
TO   AMERICA. 


Fab  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend  i 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heaven  design'd 
The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppreas'd  mankind ; 
Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  hand 

divine. 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  workls  unnumber'd 

shine. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  apread. 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave^ 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivera  roll. 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  learn  to  glow, 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 
On  countless  hills,  by  savage  footsteps  trod, 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod. 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnumber'd  bloom. 
And  flowers  unnumber'd  breathe  a  rich  perfume. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  shall  claim. 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flame. 
Far  from  all  realms  this  world  imperial  lies. 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threatening  tempests  rise. 
Alike  removed  beyond  ambition's  pale. 
And  the  hold  pinions  of  the  venturous  sail ; 
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Tin  cucling  jem  die  destined  period  faring. 
And  a  new  Moexs  lift  the  daring  wing. 
Through  trackless  seas  an  unknown  flight  explores, 
And  hails  a  new  Canaan's  promised  shores. 
On  yon  &r  strand  behold  that  little  train 
Ascending  Tenturous  o'er  the  unmeasured  mahi ; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  ills  the  course  delay ; 
lis  Tirtue  prompts,  and  God  directs  the  way. 
Speed    speed,  ye  sons  of  truth!  let  Heaven  befriendy 
I^  angels  waft  you,  and  let  peace  attend. 
0 !  smile,  thou  sky  serene  ;  ye  storms,  retire ; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  inspire. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  behold  the  canvass  fiy, 
And  &de  and  fade  beneath  the  farthest  sky ; 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold ; 
See  sudden  harvests  dress  the  plains  in  gold; 
In  lofty  walls  the  moving  rocks  ascend, 
And  danciiig  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend.  •  . 
Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise, 
And  Peace,  and  Right,  and  Freedom  greet  the 

skies; 
To  mean's  far  realms  her  trading  ships  shall  sail, 
Or  lift  their  canvass  to  the  evening  gale: 
In  wisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar. 
Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore. 
And,  hark !  what  strange,  what  solenm  breaking 

strain 
Swells,  wildly  murmuring,  o'er  the  far,  &r  main ! 
Down  Time's  long,  lessening  vale  the  notes  decay. 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 


EVENING  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 


Aboti  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  fiur  the  splendours  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  from  the  storm,  with  tenfold  gractf  he  smiled. 
The  tmnult  soften'd,  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendent,  robed  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Ardi'd  the  elear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
lis  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine— 
Fair  type  of  truth  and  beauty— endless  shine 
Amuid  the  expanse,  with  thousand  splendours  rare; 
Gay  douds  sail  wanton  through  the  kindling  air; 
Ffom  shade  to  shade  unnumber'd  tinctures  blend, 
Unnumber'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  walls  aspire, 
€kMsd  vrith  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towera 

of  fire; 
On  difis  cliffs  bum ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  hoTBt  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Bapt  with  the  splendour,  every  songster  sings. 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings; 
With  new-bom  green  reviving  nature  blooms, 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshening  air  periumes. 

Far  south  the  storm  withdrew  its  troubled  reign. 
Descending  twilight  dimm'd  the  dusky  plain ; 
Black  nigfat  arose ;  her  curtains  hid  the  ground : 
Less  Toar'd,  and  less,  the  thunder's  solemn  sound ; 
The  bended  lightning  shot  a  brighter  stream, 
Or  wTapp*d  aU  heaven  in  one  wide,  mantling  flame ; 
By  turns,  o'er  plains,  and  woods,  and  mountains 

spread 
Faint,  yellow  glimmerings,  and  a  deeper  shadSi 
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From  parting  clouds,  the  moon  ont-breaking  shone^ 
And  sate,  sole  empress,  on  her  silver  throne ; 
In  dear,  frill  beauty,  round  all  nature  smiled, 
And  claimed,  o'er  heaven  and  earth, dominion  mild; 
With  humbler  glory,  stars  her  court  attend. 
And  bless'd,  aM  union'd,  silent  lustre  blend. 


COLUMBIA. 

CoLUXBiA,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies; 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendours  unfold, 
lliy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time ; 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name ; 
Be  freedom  and  science,  and  virtue  thy  fame. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood  and  wrap  cities  in  fire; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws. 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar, 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  b«r 


New  bards  and  new  sages,  unrivall'd,  shall  soar 
To  fame,  unextinguish'd  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  design'd. 
Shall  fly  frt)m  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful,  to  Heaven  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odoure  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire: 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  mannere  refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  image  enstamp*d  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  wo. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendour  shaU 

flow. 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow, 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfuri'd, 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  g^ve  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedara  o'erspread, 
From  war's  dread  confrision  I  pensively  stray'd— 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired. 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thundera  expired; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung : 
**  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.* 


>  •• 


DA^tlD   HUMPHREYS. 


(Boraim.   DMini.] 


Datid  HvirpRiixTs,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  at  Derby,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  bom  in  1763.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  with  Dwiort,  Truit- 
BULL,  and  Barlow,  and  soon  after  being  gradu- 
ated, in  1771,  joined  the  revolutionary  army, 
under  General  Parsoits,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  was  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  PuTirAw,  and  in  1780  was  ap- 
pointed aid-de-camp  to  General  WASHiKOTOir, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  continued  in  the 
military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  enjoying  his  friendship  and 
confidence,  and  afterward  accompanied  him  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  remained  until  1784, 
when  he  went  abroad  with  Frankliit,  Adams, 
and  JsFFiRSOir,  who  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  powers,  as  their  secretary  of  legation.* 
Soon  after  lus  return  to  the  United  States,  in 
1786,  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  hia  natrre 
town  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
and  by  that  body  was  appointed  to  command  a 
regiment  to  be  raised  by  order  of  the  national 
government  On  receiving  his  commission.  Co- 
lonel Humphreys  established  his  head-qnarters 
and  recruiting  rendezvous  at  Hartford ;  and  there 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  old  friends  Trvx- 
■iTLL  and  Barlow,  with  whom,  and  Doctor 
Lkmubl  HoPKiirs,  he  engaged  in  writing  the 
« Anarchiad,"  a  political  satire,  in  imitation  of  the 
*<RoIliad,'*  a  work  attributed  to  Sheridas^  and 
others,  which  he  had  seen  in  London.  He  re- 
tained his  commimion  until  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  1787,  and  in  the  following 
year  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Portugal,  in  1790.  He  re- 
mained in  Lisbon  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  transferred  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  in  1802,  when  Mr.  Piitckr'xt  vnM 
made  minister  to  Spain,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  From  1802  to  1812,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pui^ 
suits;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war 

*  In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Frankliw,  written  soon  after 
the  appointment  of  Hcmphsbys  to  this  office,  General 
Washinoton,  layi:  *<Hi8  zeal  in  tb*  cause  of  hib 
OMmtry*  bis  Rood  sense,  prudence^  and  attadunent  to 
me,  have  rendered  him  dear  to  me ;  and  I  persuade  my- 
self you  will  find  no  confidence  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  repose  in  him,  misplaced.  He  pouesses  an 
excellent  heart,  food  natural  and  acquired  abllltlet,  and 
sterlinf  integrity,  as  well  as  sobriety,  and  an  oblifiaf 
disposition,  k  full  conviction  of  his  posseMing  all  these 
good  qualities  makes  me  less  scrupuloui  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  your  patronage  and  f^iendship.*'^8pAaRS*s 
£4f9  of  WtkingUni  yol.  iz.  p.  40. 


vrith  Great  Britain,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  militia  of  Connecticut,  with  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier-general. His  public  services  terminated 
with  the  limitation  of  that  appointment  He 
died  at  New  Haven,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February,  1818,  in  the  sixty-fiflh  year  of  his  age. 
The  principal  poems  of  Colonel  Hvmfhrsts 
are  an  « Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,"  written  in  1772,  while  he  was  in  the 
army ;  **  A  Poem  on  the  Happiness  of  America," 
written  during  his  residence  in  London  and  Paris, 
as  secretary  of  legation ;  **  The  Widow  of  Mala- 
bar, or  The  Tyranny  of  Custom,  a  Tragedy,  imi- 
tated from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Mi  errs,"  vrrit- 
ten  at  Mount  Vernon;  and  a  <<Poem  on  Agri- 
culture," written  while  he  was  minister  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon.  The  <<  Address  to  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States"  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  was 
translated  into  the  French  language  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chatsllux,  and  favourably  noticed  in 
the  Parisian  gazettes.  The  **  Poem  on  the  Hap- 
piness of  America"  was  reprinted  nine  times  in 
three  years;  and  the  *< Widow  of  Malabar"  is 
said,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  author  of 
"McFingal,"  to  have  met  with  "extraordinary 
success"  on  the  stage.  The  «  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Colonel  Humphreys"  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume,  in  New  York,  in  1790,  and  again 
in  1804.  The  Works  contain,  besides  the  auihor't 
poems,  an  interesting  biography  of  his  early  fiiend 
and  commander,  General  Purir am,  and  aeveral 
orations  and  other  prose  compositions.  They 
aire  dedicated  to  the  Duke  de  Roc  h  e  foug  a  vlt,  who 
had  been  his  intimate  friend  in  France,  lu  the 
dedication  he  says:  «In  presenting  for  your 
amusement  the  trifles  which  have  been  composed 
daring  my  leisure  hours,  I  assume  nothing  be- 
yond the  negative  merit  of  not  having  ever  writ- 
ten any  thing  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, humanity,  and  virtue."  He  seems  to  have 
aimed  only  at  an  elegant  mediocrity,  and  his 
pieces  are  generally  simple  and  correct,  in  thought 
and  language.  He  was  one  of  the  **  four  bards 
with  Scripture  names,"  satirized  in  some  verses 
published  in  London,  commencing 

**  David  and  Jonathan,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water,  set  up  the  hymn  of  the"— stc.| 

and  is  generally  classed  among  the  « poets  of  the 
Revolution."  The  popularity  he  enjoyed  while 
he  lived,  and  his  connection  with  Trumbull, 
Barlow,  and  Dwiort,  justify  the  introduction 
of  a  sketch  of  his  history  and  writings  into  this 
volume.  The  following  extracts  exhibit  his  style. 
The  first  alludes  to  the  departure  of  the  Britid& 
fleet  from  New  z  ork* 


ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 


E'ev  now,  from  half  the  threatened  horrors  freed, 
See  fix>m  our  shores  the  lessening  sails  recede; 
See  the  proud  flags  that,  to  the  wind  unfurl'd, 
WaTed  in  proudlriumph  round  a  vanquished  world. 
Inglorious  fly ;  and  see  their  haggard  crew, 
Despair,  shame,  rage,  and  infamy  pursue. 

Hail,  heaven-bom  peace !  thy  grateful  blessings  pour 
On  this  glad  land,  and  round  the  peopled  shore ; 
Thine  are  the  joys  that  gild  the  happy  scene. 
Propitious  days,  and  happy  nights  serene  ; 
With  thee  gay  Pleasure  frolics  o'er  the  plain. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  the  prosperous  train. 

"Then,  O  blest  land !  with  genius  unconfined. 
With  polish*d  manners,  and  the  illumined  mind, 
I   Thy  fiiiture  race  on  daring  wing  shall  soar, 
Sach  science  trace,  and  all  the  arts  explore. 
Till  bright  religion,  beckoning  to  the  skies. 
Shall  bid  thy  sons  to  endless  glory  rise. 


AMERICAN  WINTER. 


WESTERN  EMIGRATION. 

WiTK  all  that 's  ours,  together  let  us  rise, 
brighter  plains,  and  more  indulgent 
Where  fidr  Ohio  rolls  his  amber  tide. 
And  nature  blossoms  in  her  virgin  pride; 
Where  all  that  Beauty's  hand  can  form  to  please 
Shall  crown  the  toils  of  war  with  rural  ease. 

The  shady  coverts  and  the  sunny  hills, 
The  gentle  lapse  of  ever-murmuring  rills. 
The  soft  repose  amid  the  noontide  bowers, 
The  evening  walk  among  the  blushing  flowers. 
The  fragrant  groves,  that  yield  a  sweet  perfume, 
And  vernal  glories  in  perpetual  bloom 
Await  you  there ;  and  heaven  shall  bless  the  toil: 
Your  own  the  produce,  and  your  own  the  soil 

There,  free  from  envy,  cankering  care  and  strife, 
Flow  the  calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life ; 
There  mutual  friendship  soothes  each  placid  breast : 
Blast  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other  blest 
From  house  to  house  the  social  glee  extends. 
For  friends  in  war  in  peace  are  doubly  friends. 

There  cities  rise,  and  spiry  towns  increase, 
With  gilded  domes  and  every  art  of  peace. 
There  Cultivation  shall  extend  his  power. 
Sear  the  green  blade,  and  nurse  the  tender  flower; 
Make  the  fair  villa  in  full  splendours  smile. 
And  robe  with  verdure  all  Uio  genial  soil. 
There  shall  rich  Commerce  court  the  favouring  gales, 
And  wondering  wilds  admire  the  passing  sails, 
Where  the  bold  ships  the  stormy  Huron  brave. 
Where  wild  Ontario  rolls  the  whitening  wave. 
Where  fair  Ohio  his  pure  current  pours, 
And  Mississippi  laves  the  extended  shores. 
And  thou  Supreme !  whose  hand  sustains  this  ball. 
Before  whose  nod  the  nations  rise  and  fall, 
Propitious  smile,  and  shod  diviner  charms 
On  this  blest  land,  the  queen  of  arts  and  arms ; 
Make  the  great  empire  rise  on  wisdom's  plan. 
The  seat  of  bliss,  and  last  retreat  of  man. 


Trex  doubling  clouds  the  wintry  skies  deform. 
And,  wrapt  in  vapour,  comes  the  roaring  storm ; 
With  snows  surcharged,  from  tops  of  mountains 

sails, 
Loads  leafless  trees,  and  fills  the  whiten'd  vales. 
Then  Desolation  strips  the  faded  plains. 
Then  tyrant  Death  o'er  vegetation  reigns; 
The  birds  of  heaven  to  other  climes  repair. 
And  deepening  glooms  invade  the  turbid  air. 
Nor  then,  unjoyous,  winter's  rigours  come. 
But  find  them  happy  and  content  with  home ; 
Their  granaries  fiird — the  task  of  culture  pas^— 
Warm  at  their  fire,  they  hear  the  howling  blast. 
While  pattering  rain  and  snow,  or  driving  sleety 
Rave  idly  loud,  and  at  their  window  beat : 
Safe  from  its  rage,  regardless  of  its  roar. 
In  vain  the  tempest  rattles  at  the  door. 
'TIS  then  the  time  from  hoarding  cribs  to  feed 
The  ox  laborious,  and  the  noble  steed ; 
'Tis  then  the  time  to  tend  the  bleating  fold. 
To  strew  with  Utter,  and  to  fence  from  cold. 
The  cattle  fed,  the  fuel  piled  within. 
At  setting  day  the  blissful  hours  begin ; 
'TIS  then,  sole  owner  of  his  little  cot. 
The  farmer  feels  his  independent  lot ; 
Hears,  with  the  crackling  blaze  that  lights  the  wall, 
The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  nature  call ; 
Beholds  his  children  play,  their  mother  smile. 
And  tastes  with  them  the  fruit  of  summer's  toiL 
From  stormy  heavens  the  mantling  clouds  unn^'d, 
The  sky  it  bright,  the  air  serenely  cold. 
The  keen  north-west,  that  heaps  the  drifted  mows, 
For  montlis  entire  o'er  frozen  regions  blows ; 
Man  braves  his  blast ;  his  gelid  breath  inhales, 
And  feels  more  vigorous  as  the  frost  prevails. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 

O,  WHAT  avails  to  trace  the  fate  of  war 
Through  fields  of  blood,  and  paint  each  ^orions 

scar! 
Why  should  the  strain  your  former  woes  recall. 
The  tears  that  wept  a  friend's  or  brother's  fall. 
When  by  your  side,  first  in  the  adventurous  strife, 
He  dauntless  rush'd,  too  prodigal  of  life ! 
Enough  of  merit  has  each  honour'd  name. 
To  shine  untamish'd  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 
To  stand  the  example  of  each  distant  age, 
And  add  new  lustre  to  the  historic  page ; 
For  soon  their  deeds  illustrious  shall  be  shown 
In  breathing  bronze  or  animated  stone. 
Or  where  the  canvass,  starting  into  life. 
Revives  the  glories  of  the  crimson  strife. 
And  soon  some  bard  shall  tempt  the  untried  themes. 
Sing  how  we  dared,  in  fortune's  worst  extremea ; 
What  cruel  wrongs  the  indignant  patriot  bore, 
What  various  ills  your  feeling  bosoms  tore, 
What  boding  terrors  gloom'd  the  threatening  hour. 
When  British  legions,  arm'd  with  death-like  power. 
Bade  desolation  mark  their  crimson'd  way. 
And  lured  the  savage  to  his  destined  prey. 


r 


JOEL   BARLOW. 


[BenllSSb   DMISU.] 


Thx  author  of  the  «  CoIumbiAd"  was  bom  m 
the  Tillage  of  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  1765. 
He  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  his 
father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  to 
him  property  sufficient  only  to  defray  the  costs  of 
his  Question.  On  the  completion  of  his  prepartp 
tory  studies  he  was  placed  by  hb  guardians  at 
Dikitmouth  College,  but  was  soon  induced  to  re- 
move to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  graduated,  m 
1778.  Among  his  friends  here  were  Dwioht, 
then  a  college  tutor.  Colonel  Huxfhbsts,  a  re- 
volutionary bard  of  some  reputation,  and  Trum- 
bull, the  author  of  *«McFingal."  Bamlow 
recited  an  original  poem,  on  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree,  which  is  preserved  in  the  **  American 
Poems,''  prmted  at  Litchfield  in  1798.  It  was 
his  first  attempt  of  so  ambitious  a  character,  and 
possesses  little  merit  During  the  vacations  of  the 
college  he  had  on  several  occasions  joined  the 
army,  in  which  four  of  his  brothers  were  serving ; 
and  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White  Plains, 
and  a  number  of  minor  engagements,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

For  a  short  time  after  completing  his  academic 
eourse.  Barlow  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  law ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  office  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  tlM 
study  of  theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a 
licensed  minister.  He  joined  the  army  immediately, 
and  remained  with  it  until  the  establishment  of 
peace,  cultivating  the  while  his  taste  for  poetry,  by 
writing  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  and  composing, 
in  part,  his  «  Vision  of  Columbus,"  afterward  ex- 
panded into  the  "  Columbiad."  When  the  army 
was  ditbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
to  resume  his  legal  studies;  and  to  add  to  his 
revenue  established  «The  Mercury,"  a  weekly 
gazette,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and 
an  immediate  circulation.  He  had  previously 
married  at  New  Haven  a  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
able Abraham  Balbwiit,  and  had  lost  his  early 
patron  and  friend,  the  Honourable  Titus  Hosmbr, 
on  whom  he  wrote  an  elegant  elegy.  In  1786  he 
was  admitted  to  &e  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  an  association  of 
Congregational  ministers,  he  prepared  and  publisb- 
ed  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  WAiWt 
version  of  the  Psalms,*  to  which  were  appended  a 

*  Of  the  praliDf  omitted  by  Watts  and  Ineludsd  in 
tbie  edition,  only  the  eighty-eiglith  and  one  hundred  aB4 
tblrty-eeventh  were  paraphrased  by  Bailow.  Hie  ver- 
■ion  of  the  latter  added  much  to  bis  reputatioBi  sad  baa 
been  considered  the  finest  translation  of  the  words  of 
David  that  has  been  written,  though  they  have  received 
a  metrical  dress  from  some  of  the  best  poets  of  England 
and  America.  Recently  the  origin  of  this  paraphrase 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  a  measorandam 
found  among  the  papers  of  tbe  late  Judge  TmmamuiJLf 


collection  of  hymns,  several  of  which  were  written 
by  himself. 

**  The  Vision  of  Columbus"  was  pnblidied  fai 
1787.  It  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XYI.,  with 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
and  in  the  poem  were  corresponding  passages  of 
applause;  but  Barlow's  feelings  toward  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  monarch  appear  to  have 
changed  in  after  time,  for  in  the  **  Columbiad"  he  is 
coldly  alluded  to,  and  the  adulatory  lines  are  sup- 
pressed. The  «<  Vision  of  Columbus"  was  re- 
printed in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  generally 
noticed  favourably  in  the  reviews.  After  its  pub- 
lication the  author  relinquished  his  newqwper  and 
established  a  bookstore,  principally  to  sdl  the 
poem  and  his  edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  soon 
as  this  end  was  attained,  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  In  this  he  was,  however,  unfortunate,  for 
his  forensic  abilities  were  not  of  the  most  popular 
description,  and  his  mind  was  too  much  devoted 
to  political  and  literary  subjects  to  admit  of  the 
application  to  study  and  attention  to  business 
necessary  to  secure  success.  He  was  engaged 
with  Colonel  Huxphrets,  JoR?r  Trumrvll,  and 
Dr.  LsMVKL  Hopkins,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the 
ooarser  kind,  in  the  «  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem 
published  at  Hartford,  which  had  considerable 
political  influence,  and  in  some  other  works  of 
a  similar  description;  but,  obtaining  alight  pe- 
cuniaiy  advantage  from  his  literary  labours,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  agency  fWnn 
the  «  Sdota  Land  Company,"  and  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, with  his  family,  in  1788.  In  France  he 
sold  some  of  the  lands  held  by  this  association,  but 
deriving  little  or  no  personal  benefit  from  the  tran»> 
actions,  and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  company,  he  relinquished  his 
agency  and  determined  to  rely  on  his  pen  for  support 

who  aided  In  the  preparation  of  tbe  Ooanectkat  editloa 
of  WATra,  settlM  the  question  in  fkvour  of  Barlow. 
The  following  is  the  version  to  which  we  have  alluded  t 

THB  BABYLOWlAir  OAPTIVITT. 

▲lone  tba  baoln  irhera  BatMl*t  eumnl  flowi, 
Oar  captive  tModa  ip  derp  dwpood«im  ttrif*i  { 

Where  Zmmi**  ftll  in  tad  raoMOibFuiM  roM^— 
H«r  fricoda,  her  elutdr«a,  miagM  with  tim  imd, 

Tta*  tuMfttl  harp  thit  once  wiih  Jojr  we  •trvoff. 
When  prmiM  eoiploy'd  sod  aiijlb  iM|Mr«d  IM  iMft 

la  Bournrul  tiUiiee  on  tbe  willowt  iMng, 
Aad  gnwiaf  griat  pralaagU  Uw  tedioai  dnjr. 


OorpfDud  ofipraBnre,  to  inerewc  o«r  wo, 
With  uttoiiDf  tmilct  a  ■one  of  Ziea  elaim ; 

Bid  nersd  praiea  ie  itimina  melndwHW  Sow, 
While  wy  bUspbeme  tbe  greet  Jelioveli^ 


Bet  bow,  in  hcttben  cbaiaa,  and  landa  anknowa, 
~  kllbrBiil%iMMiheB>credanllM«af«ie? 


O  baplen  Silem !  God^  terretf  rUl  tbrooe, 
Thov  land  of  flory,  eaovd  aeuat  of  pni«l 


If  e'or  my  wenwrt  loee  tbjr  lovelf  i 
If  mj  cold  heart  neclect  ny  kindred  rtea^ 

Lk  diiw  dertreetion  aebe  Uik  setlif  f  rwno  I 
M/  h«nds  tball  periab  and  uij  voioe  ihall  c 

Tel  ebali  the  Lord  who  hetre  wbee  Zion  ealk, 

O'eitake  her  torn  with  termr  aad  diainny  { 
Rie  arm  avaoce  her  deaolaied  walk, 

hw  ckUdiSB  10  enraal  daf . 


JOEL  BARLOW. 


In  1791,  Bablow  published  in  London  «  Advioe 
to  tfao  Priyileged  Orden,"  a  work  directed  against 
the  diatinguiahing  features  of  kingly  and  aristo- 
entic  goTcmments ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
■oeoeeding  year,  **  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  a 
poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  educed  by  the 
flist  coalition  of  the  continental  sovereigns  against 
n^Niblican  France.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  National  ConTen- 
tion,  leeommendlng  the  abolition  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state,  and  other  reforms ; 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  "  London  Con- 
stitutional Society,"  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
to  present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  complimented  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  an  « honour"  which  had 
been  previously  conferred  on  Washhtotox  and 
Haxiltox.  From  this  time  he  made  France  his 
home.  In  the  summer  of  1793,  a  deputation,  of 
which  his  friend  GasGoais,who  before  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  Bishop  of  Blois,  was  a  member, 
was  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organize  it  as  a  department 
of  the  republic.  He  accompanied  it  to  Chamberry, 
the  ci^tal,  where,  at  the  request  of  its  president, 
he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont, 
inciting  them  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  "  the  man 
of  Turin  who  called  himself  their  king."  Here 
too  he  wrote  «  Hasty  Pudding,"  the  most  popular 
of  his  poems. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Baklow*s  time  was 
principally  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  by 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  obtained  a  considerabte 
fivtune.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  prevented  his  active  parti- 
eq>ation  in  political  controversies,  though  he  con- 
tinued under  all  circumstances  an  ardent  republican. 
Toward  the  close  of  1795,  he  visited  the  North  (^ 
Europe,  on  some  private  business,  and  on  his  re- 
tain to  Paris  was  appointed  -by  WAsniifOTOir 
consul  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ransom  all  the 
Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbery. 
He  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  satia- 
frction  of  the  American  Government,  concluding 
treaties  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and 
liberating  more  than  one  hundred  Americans,  who 
were  in  prisons  or  in  slavery  to  the  Mohammedans. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  purchased 
the  splendid  hotel  of  the  Count  Clkrmont  dx 
To^axax,  and  lived  several  years  in  a£ishionable 
and  costly  manner,  pursuing  still  his  fortunate 
mercantile  speculations,  revising  his  "  great  epic," 
and  writing  occasionally  for  the  political  gazettes. 

Finally,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen 
years,  the  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher  re- 
tumed  to  his  native  country.  He  was  received 
with  kindness  by  many  old  friends,  who  had  cor- 
responded with  him  while  abroad  or  been  remem- 
bered in  all  his  wanderings ;  and  after  spending  a 
few  months  in  travel,  marking,  with  patriotic  pride, 
the  rapid  progress  which  the  nation  had  made  in 
greatness,  he  fixed  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  near  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he 
built  the  splendid  mansion,  known  afterward  as 
«  Kalorama,"  and  expressed  an  intention  to  q>end 
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there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806,  he  pub- 
hshed  a  prospectus  of  a  National  Institution,  at 
Washington,  to  combine  a  university  with  an«val 
and  military  school,  academy  of  fine  arta,  and 
learned  aocie^.  A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into 
efiect  was  introduced  into  Congieas,  but  never  be- 
came a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  «  Cohmi* 
biad,"  in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the 
beauty  of  its  typography  and  embellishments  any 
work  before  that  time  printed  in  America.  From 
his  earliest  years  Barlow  had  been  ambitioiu  to 
raise  the  epic  song  of  his  nation.  The  «  Vison 
of  Columbus,*'  in  which  the  most  brilliant  eventt 
in  American  history  had  been  described,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  when  in  college,  and  afterward, 
when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the  standaid 
of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was  executed 
too  hastily  and  impofectly,  and  for  twenty  years 
after  its  appearance,  through  every  variety  oif  for^ 
tune,  its  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged 
his  attention. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution  were  so  recent  and 
so  universally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the 
hand  of  fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore 
be  modelled  after  the  regular  epic  form,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  chosen.  It  is  a 
series  of  visions,  presented  by  Hxspxa,  the  genius 
of  the  western  continent,  to  Colvxbus,  while  in 
the  prison  at  Valladolid,  where  he  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  hit  ill-requited 
services  to  Spcun.  These  visions  embrace  a  vast 
variety  of  scenes,  circumstances,  and  characters : 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  her  poUtical  and 
religious  reformers ;  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  their  imagined  history ;  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery ;  the  settlement  of  the  states 
now  composing  the  federation;  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  establishment  of  republicanism ; 
and  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  dramas  which  he 
attempts  to  present. 

The  poem,  having  no  unity  of  fidile,  no  regular 
succession  of  incidents,  no  strong  exhibition  of 
varied  character,  lacks  the  most  powerful  diarms 
of  a  narrative ;  and  has,  besides,  many  dull  and 
spiritless  passages,  that  would  make  unpopular  a 
work  of  much  more  faulUess  general  design.  The 
versification  is  generally  harmonious,  but  mechani- 
cal and  passionless,  the  language  sometimes  in- 
correct, and  the  similes  often  inappropriate  and 
inelegant  Yet  there  are  in  it  many  bursts  of  elo- 
quence and  patriotism,  which  should  preserve  it 
horn  oblivion.  The  descriptions  of  nature  and  of 
personal  character  are  frequently  condensed  and 
forceful;  and  passages  of  invective,  indignant  and 
full  of  energy.  In  his  narrative  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  under  Abkold,  the  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  giillant  troop!  deprived  ofhalfthe  praise 
That  deeds  like  yours  in  other  times  repays. 
Since  your  prime  chief  (the  Atvourite  erst  of  Fame,) 
Tlath  sunic  so  deep  his  hatefbl,  hideous  name. 
That  every  honest  muse  with  horror  flings 
It  Ibrth  ansoanded  fW>m  her  sacred  strings ; 
Else  what  high  tones  of  rapture  most  have  told 
The  flrst  great  actions  of  a  chief  so  bold ! 

These  lines  are  characteristic  of  his  manner. 

o 
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JOEL  BARLOW. 


The  «Colambiad"  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  noticed  in  the  leading  critical  gasettes, 
Imt  generally  with  little  praise.  The  London 
M  Monthly  Magazine"  attempted  in  an  elab<Nrate 
article  to  prove  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  first  class 
of  epics,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  it  was  soi^ 
passed  only  by  the  «<IlUad/'  the  "iEneid"  and 
•<  Paradise  Lost"  In  America,  however,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  jodicious  as  a  fiulure,  and  reviewed 
with  even  more  wit  and  severity  than  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  poet  did  not  in  his  own  country  receive 
the  praise  which  he  really  merited;  and  fiiults  were 
imputed  to  his  work  which  it  did  not  possess.  Its 
sentiments  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,* 
and  the  author  was  declared  an  infidel ;  but  there 
ii  no  line  in  the  <<Columbiad"  unfavourable  to 
the  religion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  &ith 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  national  grreatness ;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Bab- 
low  at  the  time  of  his  death  doubted  the  creed 
of  which  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  been  a 
minister. 

After  the  publication  of  the  «  Columbiad,"  Bar- 
low made  a  collection  of  documents,  with  an  in- 
tention to*  write  a  history  of  the  United  States ;  but, 
in  1811,  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  French  government,  and 
immediately  sailed  for  Europe.  His  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  indemnifici^ 
tion  for  spdiations  were  unsuccessful  at  Paris ; 


and  in  the  autumn  of  1813  he  was  invited  by  the 
Dnke  of  Bassaico  to  a  conference  with  Napolxov 
at  Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  started  from  Paris,  and 
travelled  without  intermission  until  he  reached 
Zamowitch,  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow, 
where  he  died,fit>m  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
induced  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  an  inhospitable 
country,  in  an  inclement  season,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  In  Paris,  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory  as  an  important  public  functionary  and  a 
man  of  letters  ;  his  eulogy  was  written  by  Dupoht 
DE  Nemours,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  was  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  "  Columbiod,"  translated 
into  French  heroic  verse.  In  America,  too,  his  death 
was  generally  lamented,  though  without  any  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  mourning. 

Barlow  was  much  respected  in  private  life  for 
his  many  excellent  social  qualities.  His  manners 
were  usually  grave  and  dignified,  though  when 
with  his  intimate  friends  he  was  easy  and  fiuniliar. 
He  was  an  honest  and  patient  investigator,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  successful 
as  a  metaphysical  or  historical  writer  than  as  a 
poet.  As  an  author  he  belonged  to  the  first  class 
of  his  time  in  America ;  and  for  his  ardent  pap 
triotism,  his  public  services,  and  the  purity  of  his 
life,  he  deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
men  of  our  golden  age. 


^^^^M^f^N^^V^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^W 


THE  HASTY  PUDDING. 


CAITTO  I. 

Ye  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that,  o*er  their  heights  unfurl'd, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse. 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 

Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steel'd. 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  stillhouse  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ. 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 

*  It  Is  now  irenerslty  believed  that  Bablow,  wbils  in 
France,  shjnred  the  Chrittian  relifion.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Robbins,  a  venerable  clergyman  of  Rochester, 
MatsachuBettf,  In  a  letter  written  In  1840,  remarks  that 
**  Babla>w'0  deiftical  opinions  were  not  suspected  pre- 
vious  to  the  publication  of  his  *  Vision  of  Columbaa,'  in 
1797  ;'*  and  ftartber,  that  *'  when  at  a  later  period  lie  ImC 
kit  character^  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of 
(Arfstianlty,  bis  psalm4M>ok  was  laid  aside  ;  but  for  that 
cause  only,  at  competent  Judges  still  maintained  that  art 
revision  of  Watts  po««i>*aes  as  much  poetic  merit  as 
Baelow's.'*  I  have  seen  two  letters  ivritten  by  Baelow 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  which  he  declares  hisn- 
self  **a  sincere  believer  of  Christianity,  divested  of  Its 


I  nng  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal,— 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o*er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  souL 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine. 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat 

O !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o*er  my  tongue. 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoeHc  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fiune ; 
But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere ! 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 


corruptions."  In  a  tetter  to  M.  GBB0OBTB,p«ibltabed  In 
the  second  volume  of  Denwib's  **  Port  Folio,**  pages  471 
to  470,  he  saya,  "the  sect  of  Puritans,  in  which  I  was 
born  and  educated,  vU  to  which  I  sfUl  mdhert^  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  adhere  to  the  Cathnlicn,  a  eonxictian 
that  thef  av  right**  etc  The  idea  that  BABLOwdiabalieved 
tn  his  later  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  was  probably 
Ihrst  derived  from  an  engraving  in  th«  **  Vision  of  Oolum- 
bus,**  in  which  the  cross,  by  which  he  intended  to  repre> 
sent  monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  "  symbols 
of  prejudice.*'  He  never  "  lot t  his  rharacter**  ni  a  man  of 
honourable  sentiment!  and  blameless  life ;  and  I  could  pre- 
sent numerous  other  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
Ms  rellgkm,  were  not  the  above  apparently  eonclusive. 


JOEL  BARLOW. 


Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore,) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world ;  her  works  of  (aine 
Have^  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days, 
First  leam'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried 

maize, 
Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden 

shower, 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour: 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrewM  and  stirr'd  with  haste, 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste. 
Then  pufTs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim; 
The  knobs  at  lust  the  busy  ladle  breaks. 
And  tlie  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 
Rise,  like  her  laI>oura,  to  the  son  of  song. 
To  her,  to  them  I  *d  consecrate  my  lays. 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breaUi  of  praise. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sofs  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 
But  o*er  the  world^s  wide  dime  should  live  secure. 
Far  as  hit  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 
Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unproniised  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy ! 
Doom'd  o*er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roam. 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end: 
I  greet  my  long-lost  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  vain  I  wandcrM  up  and  down, 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching 

hoard. 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  to^^'n. 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown. 
For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fo^,  exclude  the  generous  maize: 
A  grain  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short,  gentle  showers,  and  bright,  ethereal  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore. 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same !  I  know  thee  bv  that  yellow  face. 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain. 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to 

peign. 
But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Poianta  call ;  the  French,  of  course,  Polante, 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  bear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush  ! 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawn, 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth ; 
Fve  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth : 
Thy  name  is  Huafy  Puddinpf  thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  the  fires; 


And  while  they  argued  in  thy  just  defence 
With  logic  clear,  they  thus  explained  the 
« In  haatt  the  boiling  caldron,  o'er  the  blaze, 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powder'd  maize; 
In  hcisle  't  is  served,  and  then  in  equal  heute. 
With  cooling  milk,  wc  make  the  sweet  repast 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear  and  wound  the  stony  plate ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip. 
By  frequent  journeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  hasty  honours  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  rniund  to  every  Yankee  dear, 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure,  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute ; 
In  tropes  of  high-strain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest. 
Nor  fear  to  nliare  thy  bounties  with  the  beast 
What  though  the   generous  cow  gives  me  to 

quaff 
The  milk  nutritious;  am  I  then  a  calf? 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  dience  lay  claim  to 


mme 


Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  rail 

My  song,  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims :  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  tlirough  his  length  of  days! 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigour  he  posseas'd. 
Ten  stunly  freemen  from  his  loins  attest; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain !  whatever  form  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 
In  every  dish  *tis  welcome  still  to  me. 
But  most,  my  Hasty  Puddings  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  with  thee  contend; 
Let  beans  and  corn  their  sweetest  juices  blend; 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  fiuned  soe'er  it  be. 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Hoe-Cake^  fjiir  Virginia's  pride! 
Rich  Johnny-Cake  this  mouth  hath  oAen  tried; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot, 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  bresjrt, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast; 
The  Chartotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sidee 
A  belly  sofl  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  fiu^e  like  amber  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakepan  knows, — 
You  tempt  me  not ;  my  favourite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  ^let. 


JOBL  BARLOW. 


OAIITO  XX. 

To  mix  tlkt  food  bj  Tidoai  rales  of  ni, 
To  kin  the  ftomacb  and  to  sink  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  to  social  Tirtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devoiir; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweat  to  stream  from  erery  cook; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wondcr'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee:  his  abundant  iea^ 
With  simples  fumish'd  and  with  plainness  dreas'd, 
A  numerous  oflspring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord;  [taste, 
Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milkmaid's  toil, 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care; 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare: 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool, 
And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart. 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art 
E'en  Hasty  Puddings  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  in^fferent,  or  good, 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides, 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size, 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies, — 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  bring; 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  O  man!  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone,  but  labour  from  thy  hand, 
First,  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays, 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maixe; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Bepays  the  loan  that  fiU'd  the  winter  stall, 
Punue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain. 
And  plant  in  measured  hills  the  golden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe, 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire; 
The  feather'd  robber,  with  his  hung^  maw 
Swift*  fiies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
A  frightful  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring. 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope  or  hang  the  kin{^ 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  eadi  verdant  row, 
Wield  the  strong  ploughshare  and  the  feithfiil  hoe; 
The  feithfiil  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes. 
To  till  th4  summer  com  and  roast  the  winter  cakes. 

Slow  springs  the  blade,  vrhilechock'd  by  chilling 
rains. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land. 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould. 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leaves  uiifold ; 


The  busy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Han  cease  to  rex  them;  all  your  cares  are  dona: 
Leave  the  last  labours  to  the  parent  snn ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-dress'd  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  the  silken  fringes  bend. 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new«form*d  shade; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  twofold  bliss, 
The  promised  wedding,  and  the  present  kiss. 

Slight  depredations  these;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  trees  the  sly  raccoon; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
The  bolder  squirrel  labours  through  the  day. 
Both  tiiieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can. 
And  fill  their  granaries  firom  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  partr<* 
With  all  their  wiles,  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hatty  Pudding  f  here  we  shine 
Superior  &r  to  tenants  of  the  pine ; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong. 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  gpnin ; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  comhouse  fill; 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
The  labouring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans. 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  ^e  stones; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CAjrro  III. 

The  days  grow  short;  but  though  the  falling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done. 
Night's  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong. 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fiU'd,  the  harvest  home, 
The  invited  neighboun  to  the  huaking  come; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centered  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown,  com-fed  n3rmphft,  and  strong,  hard-handed 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows,    [beans, 
Assmne  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corncobs  crack; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell. 
And  sure  no  laws  be  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smnta  the  IncUeas  swains; 


JOEL  BARLOW. 


Biit  when  to  ■ome  sweet  maid  «  priie  k  cu^ 
Red  ■•  her  lipa  and  taper  aa  her  waiat, 
ft   89m  walka  the  round  and  colls  one  ^Tonr^d  beaii» 
Who  le^M  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
Vaiioos  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  weU^pleased  h^ses  and  contending  swains; 
TBI  the  vast  mound  of  com  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care, 
TIm  weU-earn*d  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  sifted  meal  alrrad  j  waits  her  hand, 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand, 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  milldam  breaks) 
Foams,  roarSf  and  rages  with  incessant  toils, 
80  the  vex'd  caldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 

First  with  dean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food. 
Then  stnews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o*er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand ; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn:  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour. 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  kare  them  to  their  feast    There  still  belong 
More  copious  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  though  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rales  snd  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat. 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  desenring  praise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chiU'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Bless'd  cow !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  em- 
ploy. 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  Joy; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god — but  sure,  for  me. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I  *d  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  have  pres^d ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast! 
How  ofl  I 've  fed  thee  with  my  favourite  grain! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  children  slain ! 

Tea,  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize. 
Ah!  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins  should  her  sadness  cheer, 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  once  vour  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  would  always  chooae; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
Pint  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Tour  flakes  of  podding;  Uiese  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  ivland  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion  due  i 
80  taught  our  sires,  and  w^  they  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.  Though  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep-bowl'd  GaUic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin,  diluted  soup. 


Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embiaoa 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  disdiarge  the  fi«i|^ 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best    The  sh^ie,  the  aiie^ 
A  secaDet  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide,' 
Thou^  not  in  song;  the  muse  but  pooriy  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg  shell, 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 
Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chm 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or,  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee; 
Just  in  the  xenith  your  wise  head  project; 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall,— 
The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  aUt 


BURNING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
VILLAGES.* 

Thbouor  solid  curls  of  smoke,  the  bursting  flrea 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires. 
Concentring  idl  the  winds ;  whose  fbroes,  driven 
With  equal  rage  from  every  point  of  heaven, 
Whiri  into  conflict,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar; 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far. 
To  warn  the  nations  of  the  ri^ng  war ; 
Bend  high  the  blazing  vortex,  swell'd  and  cuH'd, 
Careering,  brightening  o'er  the  lustred  world : 
Seas  catch  the  splendour,  kindling  skies  resound. 
And  falling  structures   shake   the   smouldering 

ground. 
Crowds  of  wild  fugitives,  with  frantic  tread. 
Flit  through  &e  flames  that  pierce  the  midnight 

shade. 
Back  on  the  burning  domes  revert  their  eyes. 
Where  some  lost  friend,  some  perish'd  inftnt  lies. 
Their  msim'd,  their  sick,  their  age-enfeebled  sires 
Have  sunk  sad  victims  to  the  sateless  fires ; 
They  greet  with  one  last  look  their  tottering  walls, 
See  the  blaze  thicken,  as  the  rain  falb. 
Then  o'er  the  country  train  their  dumb  despair. 
And  far  behind  them  leave  the  dancing  glare ; 
Their  own  crash'd  roofs  still  lend  a  trembling  light, 
Point  their  long  shadows  and  direct  their  flight 
Till,  wandering  wide,  they  seek  some  cottage  door. 
Ask  the  vile  pittance  due  the  vagrant  poor ; 
Or,  faint  and  faltering  on  the  devious  road, 
They  sink  at  last  and  yield  their  mortal  load. 

*  Tbii  and  the  fhtlowlng  extrsctt  arc  (torn  the  **  Oolaro- 

Uad." 

ot 


TO  FREEDOM. 

Suit  of  the  moral  world !  effulgent  source 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force, 
Soul-searching  Freedom  !  here  assume  thy  stand, 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land ; 
Point  out  and  prove  how  all  the  scenes  of  strlfis. 
The  shock  of  states,  the  impassion'd  broils  of  life, 
Spring  from  unequal  sway ;  and  how  they  fly 
Before  the  splendour  of  thy  peaceful  eye ; 
Unfold  at  last  the  genuine  social  plan, 
The  mind*8  full  scope,  the  dignity  of  man, 
Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise. 
And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise. 
Yes !  righteous  Freedom,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
Yield  or  withhold  their  various  gifts  for  thee ; 
Protected  Industry  beneath  thy  reign 
Leads  all  the  virtues  in  her  filial  train ; 
Courageous  Probity,  with  brow  serene. 
And  Temperance  calm  presents  her  placid  mien ; 
Contentment,  Moderation,  Labour,  Art, 
Mould  the  new  man  and  humanize  his  heart  \ 
To  public  plenty  private  ease  dilates. 
Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 
Protected  Industry,  careering  far, 
Detects  the  cause  and  cures  the  rage  of  war, 
And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves, 
Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  from  the  waves. 


MORGAN  AND  TELL. 


MoROA^r  in  front  of  his  bold  riflers  towers, 
Hu  host  of  keen-eyed  marksmen,  skill'd  to  pour 
Their  slugs  unerring  from  the  twisted  bore. 
No  sword,  no  bayonet  they  learn  to  wield. 
They  gall  the  flank,  they  skirt  the  battling  field. 
Cull  out  the  distant  foe  in  full  horse  speed. 
Couch  the  long  tube,  and  eye  the  silver  bead, 
Turn  as  he  turns,  dismiss  ^c  whizzing  lead. 
And  lodge  the  death-ball  in  his  heedless  head. 
So  toilM  the  huntsman  Tell.  His  quivering  dart, 
Pressed  by  the  bended  bowstring,  fears  to  part. 
Dread  the  tremendous  task,  to  graze  but  shun 
The  tender  temples  of  his  infant  son ; 
As  the  loved  youth  (the  tyrant's  victim  led) 
Bears  the  poised  apple  tottering  on  his  head. 
The  sullen  father,  with  reverted  eye, 
Now  marks  the  satrap,  now  the  bright-hair'd  boy ; 
His  second  shafl  impatient  lies,  athirst 
To  mend  the  expected  error  of  the  first. 
To  pierce  the  monster,  mid  the  insulted  crowd, 
And  steep  the  pangs  of  nature  in  his  blood. 
Deep  doubling  toward  his  breast,  well  poised  and 

.slow, 
Curve  the  strain'd  horns  of  his  indignant  bow ; 
His  lefi  arm  straightens  as  the  dexter  bends, 
And  his  nerved  knuckle  with  the  gripe  distends ; 
Soft  slides  the  reed  back  with  the  stiff  drawn  strand, 
Till  the  steel  point  has  reach'd  his  steady  hand ; 
Then  to  his  keen  fiz'd  eye  the  shank  he  brings ; 
Twangs  the  loud  cord,  the  feather'd  arrow  sings. 


Picks  off  the  pippin  from  the  smiling  boy, 
And  Uri's  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Soon  by  an  equal  dart  the  tyrant  bleeds ; 
The  cantons  league,  the  work  of  fate  proceeds ; 
Till  Austria's  titled  hordes,  with  their  own  gore. 
Fat  the  fair  fields  they  lorded  long  before ; 
On  Gothard's  height  while  Freedom  first  unfurl'd 
Her  infant  banner  o'er  the  modem  world. 


THE  ZONES  OF  AMERICA. 


Wrxre  Spring's  coy  steps  in  cold   Canadia 

stray. 
And  joyless  seasons  hold  unequal  sway, 
He  saw  the  pine  its  daring  mantle  rear. 
Break  the  rude  blast,  and  mock  the  brumal  year. 
Shag  the  green  zone  that  bounds  the  boreal  skies, 
And  bid  all  southern  vegetation  rise. 
Wild  o'er  the  vast,  impenetrable  round 
The  untrod  bowers  of  shadowy  nature  firown'd ; 
Millennial  cedars  wave  their  honours  wide. 
The  fir's  tall  boughs,  the  oak's  umbrageous  pride. 
The  branching  beach,  the  aspen's  trembling  shade 
Veil  the  dim  heaven,  and  brown  the  dusky  glade. 
For  in  dense  crowds  these  sturdy  sons  of  earth, 
In  frosty  regions,  claim  a  stronger  birth ; 
Where  heavy  beams  the  sheltering  dome  requires. 
And  copious  trunks  to  feed  its  wintry  fires. 
But  warmer  suns,  that  southern  zones  emblaze, 
A  cool,  thin  umbrage  o'er  their  woodland  raise ; 
Floridia's  shores  their  blooms  around  him  spread. 
And  Georgian  hills  erect  their  shady  head ; 
Whose  flowery  shrubs  regale  the  passing  air 
With  all  the  untastcd  fragrance  of  the  year. 
Beneath  tall  trees,  dispersed  in  loose  array, 
The  rice-grown  lawns  their  humble  garb  display ; 
The  infant  maize,  unconscious  of  its  worth. 
Points  the  green   spire  and  bends  the  foliage 

forth; 
In  various  forms  unbidden  harvests  rise, 
Aud  bloomuig  life  repays  the  genial  skies. 
Where  Mexic  hills  the  breezy  gulf  defend. 
Spontaneous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend : 
Anana's  stalk  its  shaggy  honours  yields  ; 
Acassia's  flowers  perfume  a  thousand  fields; 
Their  cluster'd  dates  the  mast^like  palms  unfold ; 
The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold ; 
Connubial  vines  o'ertop  the  larch  they  climb ; 
The  long-lived  olive  mocks  the  moth  of  time ; 
Pomona's  pride,  that  old  Grenada  claims. 
Here  smiles  and  reddens  in  diviner  flames ; 
Pimento,  citron  scent  the  sky  serene ; 
White,  woolly  clusters  fringe  the  cotton's  green; 
The  sturdy  fig,  the  frail,  deciduous  cane, 
And  foodful  cocoa  fan  the  sultiy  plain. 
Here,  in  one  view,  the  same  glad  branches  bring 
The  fruits  of  autumn  and  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
No  wintry  blasts  the  unchanging  year  deform, 
Nor  beasts  unshelter'd  fear  the  pinching  storm ; 
But  vernal  breezes  o'ei^  the  blossoms  rove, 
And  breathe  the  ripen'd  juices  through  the  grove. 


RICHARD  ALSOP. 
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RiCHAAD  Aliop  was  a  natiye  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  where  he  resided  during  the  greater 
put  oi  hia  life.  He  commenced  writing  for  the 
gaxettes  at  a  very  early  age,  but  was  first  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  satires  on  public 
characters  and  events,  entitled  "The  Echo,"  "The 
Political  Greenhouse,"  etc,  printed  in  periodicals 
•t  New  York  and  Hartford,  and  afterward  col- 
lected and  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
1807.  In  these  works  he  was  aided  by  Tbdx- 
BULL,  HoPKiJrs,  THKonoRB  DwioitT,  and  others, 
though  he  was  himself  their  principal  autlior. 
■•The  Echo*'  was  at  first  designed  to  exhibit  the 
wretched  style  of  the  newspaper  writers,  and  the 
earliest  numbers  contain  extracts  from  contem- 
porary journals,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  "done 
into  heroic  verse  and  printed  beside  the  originals." 
Alsop  and  his  associates  were  members  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  "Echo"  contained  many 
lodicrous  travesties  of  political  speeches  and 
eaaays  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  administrar 
tion  of  JoH^  Adams.  The  work  had  much  wit 
and  aprightliness,  and  was  very  popular  in  its 
time;  but,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  charactera 
and  circumstances  to  which  it  related,  it  is  now 
nearly  forgotten.  In  1800,  Alsop  published  a 
•*  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington,"  which 
was  much  admired;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
translation  of  the  second  canto  of  Bsbni's  "Or- 
lando Inamorato,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Fairy 


of  the  Lake,^  and  another  of  the  Poem  of  Si- 
nus Italicus  on  the  Second  Punic  War.  In 
1807, he  translated  from  the  Italian  the  "History 
of  Chili,"  by  the  Abbe  Molina,  to  which  he 
added  original  notes,  and  others  from  the  French 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  same  history.  At 
different  periods  he  translated  several  less  im- 
portant works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  poems  and  essays  for  the  periodicals. 
His  last  publication  was  "The  Adventures  of 
John  Jewett,"  printed  in  1815.  Ho  died  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  in  that  year,  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  hatl,  for  a  ronsiderablo  period,  been  writing 
"The  Charms  of  Fancy,"  a  poem;  and  besides 
this,  he  lefl  manuscript  fragments  of  a  poem  on 
the  Comjuest  of  Scandinavia  by  Odik;  "Aris- 
todemus,"  a  tragedy,  from  the  Italian  of  Mo!tti  ; 
the  poem  of  QrivTcs  Calabvb  on  the  Trojan 
war.  from  the  Greek,  and  a  prose  translation  cdT  a 
posthumous  work  by  Floriatt.  As  a  poet  Alrop 
was  oflen  elegant,  but  his  verse  was  generally 
without  energy.  Probably  no  other  American  of 
his  time  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  England.  France,  and  Italy,  and  few  were 
more  familiar  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  deficient  in  strength  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  but  he  was  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable, and  had  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 


FROM   "A  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  WASHINGTON." 


Bbpobb  the  splendours  of  thy  high  renown, 
How  hde  the  glow-worm  lustres  of  a  crown ! 
How  sink,  diminished,  in  that  radiance  lost, 
The  glare  of  conquest  and  of  power  the  boast ! 
Let  Greece  her  Alexander's  deeds  proclaim, 
Or  Cvsab's  triumphs  gild  the  Koman  name; 
Siript  of  the  dazzling  glare  around  them  cast, 
Shrinks  at  their  crimes  humanity  aghast ; 
With  equal  claim  to  honour's  glorious  meed, 
See  Am  la  his  course  of  havoc  lead ; 
0*er  Asia's  realm,  in  one  vast  ruin  hurl'd, 
See  furious  ZiifoRs'  bloody  flag  unfurl'd. 
On  base  &r  different  from  the  conqueror's  claim, 
Rests  the  unsullied  column  of  thy  fame ; 
Ifis  on  the  graves  of  millions  proudly  based, 
With  blood  cemented  and  with  tears  defaced ; 
Thine  on  a  nation's  welfare  fixed  sublime, 
By  freedom  strengthen'd,  and  revered  by  time: 
Ck,  as  the  comet  whose  portentous  light 
Spreads  baleful  splendour  o*er  the  glooms  of  night. 
With  dire  amazement  chilis  the  startled  breast, 
While  storms  and  earthquakesdread  its  course  attest; 


And  nature  trembles,  lest  in  chaos  hvaVd 
Should  sink  the  tottering  fragment  of  the  world ; 
Thine,  like  the  sun,  whose  kind,  propitious  ray, 
Opes  the  glad  mom,  and  lights  the  fields  of  day, 
Dispels  the  wintry  storm,  the  chilling  rain. 
With  rich  abundance  clothes  the  fertile  plain, 
Gives  all  creation  to  rejoice  around, 
And  light  and  life  extends,  o*eT  nature's  utmost 

bound. 
Though  shone  thy  life  a  model  bright  of  praiw. 
Not  less  the  example  bright  thy  death  portrays; 
When,  plunged  in  deepest  wo  around  thy  bed. 
Each  eye  was  fix'd,  despairing  sunk  each  head. 
While  nature  struggled  with  extremest  pain. 
And  scarce  could  life's  last  lingering  powers  retain; 
In  that  dread  moment,  awfully  serene, 
No  trace  of  suffering  marked  thy  placid  mien. 
No  groan,  no  murmuring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongue ; 
No  longing  shadows  o'er  thy  brow  were  hung ; 
But,  calm  in  Christian  hope,  undamp'd  with  fbar, 
Thou  sawest  the  high  reward  of  virtue  near. 
On  that  bright  meed,  in  surest  trust  reposed. 
As  thy  firm  hand  thind  eyes  expiring  closed. 
Pleased,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  resign'd  thy  breath. 
And  smiled,  as  nature's  struggles  closed  in  death. 

31 


ST.  JOHN   HONEYWOOD. 
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8t.  Jobs  Hohstwood  was  «  native  of  Lei- 
cester, Massachusetts,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
College.  In  1785,  being  at  that  time  about 
twenty  yean  old,  he  removed  to  Schenectady, 
New  York,  where,  during  the  two  succeeding 
years,  he  was  the  principal  of  a  classical  schooL 
In  1787  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
PsTSB  W.  Yatcs,  Esquire,  of  Albany,  and  on 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  removed  to  Salem^in 
the  same  state,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
in  September,  1798.  He  was  one  of  the  electors 
of  President  of  the  United  States  when   Mr. 


AoixB  became  the  successor  of  General  Wasb- 
iBOTOir,  and  he  held  other  honourable  o£Sces. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  professional  and  general 
learning,  rare  conversational  abilities,  and  scru- 
pulous integrity ;  and  would  probably  have  been 
dirtinguished  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  jurist,  had 
he  lived  to  a  riper  age.  The  poems  embraced  in 
the  volume  of  Ins  writings  published  in  1801,  are 
generally  political,  and  are  distinguished  for  wit 
and  vigour.  The  longest  in  the  collection  was 
addressed  to  M.  Adst,  on  his  leaving  this  coun- 
try for  France. 


»^^^^^^^^»^^^i^*^^^*^*^S^^<^>^ 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.* 

Or  crimes,  empoison'd  source  of  human  woes, 
Whence  the  black  flood  of  shame  and  sorrowflows, 
HoW  best  to  check  the  venom's  deadly  force, 
To  stem  its  torrent,  or  directits  course, 
To  scan  the  merits  of  vindictive  codes. 
Nor  pass  the  foults  humanity  explodes, 
I  sing — ^what  theme  more  worthy  to  engage 
The  poet's  song,  the  wisdom  of  the  ngel 
Ah!  were  I  equal  to  the  great  design, 
Were  thy  bold  genius,  blest  Bsccabia  I  mine. 
Then  should  my  worii,  ennobled  as  my  aim, 
Like  thine,  receive  the  meed  of  deathlesa  fome. 
O  Jat  !  deserving  of  a  purer  age. 
Pride  of  thy  country,  statesman,  patriot,  sage. 
Beneath  whose  guardian  care  our  laws  assume 
A  milder  form,  and  lose  th«r  Gothic  gloom, 
Read  with  indulgent  eyes,  nor  yet  refuse 
This  humble  tribute  of  an  artless  muse. 

Great  is  the  question  which  the  leam'd  contest. 
What  grade,  what  mode  of  punishment  is  best; 
In  two  £uned  sects  the  disputants  decide. 
These  ranged  on  Terror's,  those  on  Reason's  side; 
Ancient  as  empire  Terror's  temple  stood, 
Capt  with  black  clouds,  and  fouxided  deep  in  blood ; 
Grim  despots  here  their  trembling  honours  paid. 
And  guilty  oflerings  to  their  idol  made : 
The  monarch  led — a  servile  crowd  ensued. 
Their  robes  distain'd  in  gore,  in  gore  imbrued; 
O'er  mangled  limbs  they  held  infernal  feast, 
MoLooB  the  god,  and  DaAco's  self  the  priest 
Mild  Reason's  fone,  in  later  ages  rear'd, 
With  sunbeams  crown'd,  in  Attic  grace  appeared; 
In  just  proportion  finish'd  every  part, 
With  the  fine  touches  of  enlighten'd  art 
A  thinking  few,  selected  from  the  crowd. 
At  the  fiur  shrine  with  filial  rev'rence  bow^d; 
The  sage  of  Milan  led  the  virtuous  choir, 
To  them  sublime  he  strung  the  tuneful  lyre: 

*Tbifl  po«m  was  found  amonf  Um  autlior**  bbsbb- 
soipis,  after  tala  decease  { and  was,  doabtleas,  inflnlshsd 


Of  laws,  of  crimes,  and  punishments  he  sung. 
And  on  his  glowing  lips  persuasion  hung: 
From  Reason's  source  eadh  inference  just  he  drew. 
While  truths  fresh  polish'd  struck  the  mind  as  new : 
Full  in  the  front,  in  vestal  robes  array'd. 
The  holy  form  of  Justice  stood  display 'd: 
Firm  was  her  eye,  not  vengeful,  though  severe. 
And  e'er  she  frown'd  she  check'd  the  starting  tear. 
A  sister  form,  of  more  benignant  face. 
Celestial  Mercy,  held  the  second  place; 
Her  hands  outspread,  in  suppliant  guise  she  stood, 
And  oft  with  eloquence  resistless  sued ; 
But  where  'twas  impious  e'en  to  deprecate. 
She  sigh'd  assent,  and  wept  the  wretch's  &te. 
In  savage  times,  fair  Freedom  yet  unknown. 
The  despot,  clad  in  vengeance,  fiU'd  the  throne; 
His  gloomy  caprice  scrawl'd  the  ambiguous  code. 
And  dyed  each  page  in  characters  of  blood: 
The  laws  transgress'd,  the  prince  in  judgment  sat. 
And  Rage  decided  on  the  culprit's  fate : 
Nor  stopp'd  he  here,  but,  skill'd  in  murderous  art. 
The  scepter'd  brute  usurp'd  the  hangman's  part; 
With  hu  own  hands  the  trembling  victim  hew'd. 
And  basely  wallow'd  in  a  subject's  blood. 
Pleased  with  the  fatal  game,  the  royal  mind 
On  modes  of  death  and  cruelty  refined : 
Hence  the  dank  caverns  of  the  cheerless  mine. 
Where,  shut  frt>m  light,  the  famish'd  wretches 

pine; 
The  face  divine,  in  seams  unsightly  seared. 
The  eyeballs  gouged,  the  wheel  with  gore  besmear'd, 
The  Russian  knout,  the  suffocating  flame. 
And  forms  of  torture  wanting  yet  a  name. 
Nor  was  this  rage  to  savage  times  confined; 
It  reach'd  to  later  years  and  courts  refined. 
Blush,  polish'd  France,  nor  let  the  muse  relate 
The  tragic  story  of  your  Daxxxh's  &te; 
The  bed  of  steel,  where  long  the  assassin  lay, 
In  the  daik  vault,  secluded  from  the  day ; 
The  quivering  flc»h  which  burning  pincers  tore. 
The  pitch,  pour'd  flaming  in  the  recent  sore; 
His  carcase,  warm  with  life,  convulsed  with  pain. 
By  steeds  dismember'd,  dragg'd  al<mg  the  plain. 
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Ae  daring  quacks,  unskill'd  in  medic  lore, 
Prescribed  the  nostrums  quacks  prescribed  before; 
Careless  of  age  or  sex,  whatever  befall, 
The  same  dull  recipe  must  serve  for  all : 
Our  senates  thus,  with  reverence  be  it  said, 
Have  been  too  long  by  blind  tradition  led : 
Our  civil  code,  from  feudal  dross  refined. 
Proclaims  the  liberal  and  enlighten'd  mind ; 
But  till  of  late  the  penal  statutes  stood 
In  Gothic  rudeness,  smcar'd  with  civic  blood; 
What  base  memorials  of  a  barbarous  age, 
What  monkish  whimsies  sullied  every  page ! 
The  clergy's  benefit,  a  trifling  brand, 
Jest  of  the  law,  a  holy  sleight  of  hand : 
Beneath  this  saintly  cloak  what  crimes  abhorr'd. 
Of  sable  dye,  were  sheltcr*d  from  the  lord ; 
While  the  poor  starveling,  who  a  cent  pnrioin'd. 
No  reading  saved,  no  juggling  trick  essoin'd; 
His  was  the  servile  ladh,  a  foul  Aiagnce, ' 
Through  time  transmitted  to  his  hapless  race; 
The  fort  and  dure,  the  traitor's  motley  doom, 
Might  blot  the  story  of  imperial  Rome. 
What  late  disgpraced  our  laws  yet  stand  to  stain 
The  splendid  annals  of  a  Georok's  reign. 

Say,  legislators,  for  what  end  dcsign*d 
This  waste  of  lives,  thb  havoc  of  mankind  1 
Say,  by  what  right  (one  case  exempt  alone) 
Do  ye  prescribe,  that  blood  can  crimes  atone  1 
l£f  when  our  fortunes  frown,  and  dangers  press, 
To  act  the  Roman's  part  be  to  transgress; 
For  man  the  use  of  life  alone  commands, 
The  fee  residing  in  the  grantor's  hands. 
Could  man,  what  time  the  social  pact  he  seal'd, 
Cede  to  the  state  a  right  he  never  heldl 
For  all  the  powers  which  in  the  state  reside, 
Result  from  compact,  actual  or  implied. 
Too  well  the  savage  policy  we  trace 
To  times  remote.  Humanity's  disgrace ; 
E'en  while  I  ask,  the  trite  response  recurs. 
Example  warns,  severity  deters. 
No  mUder  means  can  keep  the  vile  in  awe, 
And  state  necessity  compels  the  law. 
Bat  let  Experience  speak,  she  claims  our  trust; 
The  data  false,  the  inference  is  unjust 
Ills  at  a  distance,  men  but  slightly  fear; 
Delusive  Fancy  never  thinks  them  near: 
With  stronger  force  than  fear  temptations  draw. 
And  Cunning  thinks  to  parry  with  the  law. 
«  My  brother  swung,  poor  novice  in  his  art. 
He  blindly  stumbled  on  a  hangman's  cart; 
But  wilder  I,  assuming  every  shape. 
As  Pbotxus  erst,  am  certain  to  escape.'' 
The  knave,  thus  jeering,  on  his  skill  relies. 
For  never  villain  deem'd  himself  unwise. 

When  earth  convulsive  heaved,  and,  yawning 
wide, 
Eng^ulTd  in  darkness  Lisbon's  spiry  pride. 
At  that  dread  hour  of  ruin  and  dismay, 
'TIS  famed  the  harden'd  felon  prowl'd  for  prey; 
Nor  trembling  earth,  nor  thunders  could  restrain 
His  daring  feet,  which  trod  the  sinking  fane; 
Whence,  while  the  fabric  to  its  centre  shook. 
By  impious  stealth  the  hallow'd  vase  he  took. 

What  time  the  gaping  vulgar  throng  to  see 
Sonne  wretch  expire  on  Tyburn's  fiUal  tree; 


Fast  by  the  crowd  the  luckier  villain  clingi. 
And  i^lfers  while  the  hapless  culprit  swings. 
If  then  the  knave  can  view,  with  careless  eyei^ 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  darting  fit>m  the  skiea, 
If  Death,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Justice  jcmi'd. 
Scarce  strikes  a  panic  in  the  guilty  mind. 
What  can  we  hope,  though  every  penal  code, 
As  Dbaco's  once,  were  stamp'd  in  civic  blood  1 

The  blinded  wretch,  whose  mind  is  bent  on  III, 
Would  laugh  at  threats,  and  sport  with  halters  still ; 
Temptations  gain  more  vigour  as  they  throngs 
Crime  fosters  crime,  and  wrong  engenders  wrong; 
Fondly  he  hopes  the  threaten'd  fieite  to  shun, 
Nor  sees  his  fatal  error  till  undone. 
Wise  it  the  law,  and  godlike  is  its  aim. 
Which  frowns  to  mend,  and  chastens  to  reddm. 
Which,  seeks  the  storms  of  passion  to  control. 
And  wake  the  latent  virtues  of  the  soul; 
For  all,  perhaps,  the  vilest  of  our  race. 
Bear  in  their  breasts  some  smother'd  sparks  of  grace ; 
Nor  vain  the  hope,  nor  mad  the  attempt  to  raise 
Those  smother'd  sparks  to  Virtue's  purer  blaxe. 
When,  on  the  cross  accursed,  the  robber  writhed. 
The  parting  prayer  of  penitence  he  breathed ; 
Cheer'd  by  the  Savioui^s  smile,  to  grace  restored. 
He  died  distinguish'd  with  his  suffering  Lord. 
As  seeds  long  sterile  in  a  poisonous  soil. 
If  nurs'd  by  culture  and  aiisiduous  toil. 
May  wake  to  life  and  vegetative  power. 
Protrude  the  germ  and  yield  a  fragrant  flower: 
E'en  thus  may  man,  rapacious  and  unjust. 
The  slave  of  sin,  the  prey  of  lawless  hist. 
In  the  drear  prison's  gloomy  round  confined. 
To  awfrd  solitude  and  toil  consign'd; 
Debarr'd  from  social  intercourse,  nor  less 
From  the  vain  world's  seductions  and  caress. 
With  late  and  trembling  steps  he  measures  back 
Life's  narrow  road,  a  long  abandon'd  track; 
By  Conscience  roused,  and  left  to  keen  Remorse, 
The  mind  at  length  acquires  its  pristine  force: 
Then  pardoning  Mercy,  with  cherubic  smile. 
Dispels  the  gloom,  and  smooths  the  brow  of  T<rfl, 
Till  friendly  Death,  full  oft  implored  m  vain. 
Shall  burst  the  ponderous  bar  and  loose  the  chain ; 
Fraught  with  fi«sh  life,  an  offering  meet  for  God, 
The  rescued  spirit  leaves  the  dread  abode. 

Nor  yet  can  laws,  though  Solon's  self  should 
frame, 
Eadi  shade  of  guilt  discriminate  and  name; 
For  senates  well  their  sacred  trust  fulfil. 
Who  general  cures  provide  for  general  ilL 
Much  must  by  his  direction  be  supplied. 
In  whom  the  laws  the  pardoning  power  confide; 
He  best  can  measure  every  varying  grade 
Of  guilt,  and  mark  the  bounds  of  light  and  diade; 
Weigh  each  essoin,  each  incident  review. 
And  yield  to  Mercy,  where  she  claims  her  due: 
And  wise  it  were  so  to  extend  his  trust. 
With  power  to  mitigate — ^when  'twere  unjust 
Full  amnesty  to  give— ^or  though  so  dear 
The  name  of  Mercy  to  a  mortal's  ear, 
Yet  should  the  chief,  to  human  weakness  sted'^ 
Rarely  indeed  to  suits  for  pardon  yield ; 
For  neither  laws  nor  pardons  can  effiuse 
The  sense  of  guilt  and  memory  of  diagxace. 


SBB 
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8aj,  can  the  man  whom  Joftioe  doom'd  to  ihamie, 
WiUi  front  erect,  his  oomitiy's  honoon  ehdml 
Can  he  with  cheek  mibhuhing  join  the  crowd. 
Claim  equal  rights,  and  have  hu  claim  allow'dl 
MThat  though  he  mourn,  a  penitent  nncere ; 
Though  every  dawn  be  uiher'd  with  a  tear ; 
The  woild,  more  prone  to  censure  than  forgi^ 
Quick  to  suspect,  and  tardj  to  believe, 
Win  still  the  hapless  penitent  despise. 
And  watch  his  conduct  with  invidious  eyes: 
But  the  chief  end  of  justice  once  achieved. 
The  public  weal  secured,  a  soul  reprieved, 
'Twere  wise  in  laws,  'twere  generous  to  provide 
Some  place  where  blushing  penitence  mi^t  hide; 
Tes,  'twere  humane,  'twere  godlike  to  protect 
Returning  virtue  from  the  world's  neglect 
And  taunting  scorn,  which  peroevrith  keener  pains 
The  feeling  mind,  than  dungeons,  racks,  and  chains: 
Enlarge  their  bounds;  admit  a  purer  air; 
Dinniss  the  servile  badge  tind  scanty  &re; 
The  stint  of  labour  lessen  or  suspend. 
Admit  at  times  the  sympathizing  friend. 

Repentance  courts  the  shade ;  alone  she  roves 
By  ruin'd  towers  and  night^embrowning  groves ; 
Or  midst  dark  vaults,  by  Melancholy  led, 
She  holds  ideal  converse  vrith  the  dead : 
Lost  to  the  world  and  each  pro&ner  joy, 
Her  solace  tears,  and  prayer  her  best  enqdoy. 


A  RADICAL  SONG  OF  1786. 

HuxxA,  my  Jo  Bunkers !  no  taxes  we  HI  pay; 
Here's  a  pardon  for  Whsslsb,  Shats,  Pabsovs, 

and  Dat;* 
Put  green  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 

cause; 
Stop  ^courts  in  each  county,  and  bully  the  lafwa: 
Constitutions  and  oaths,  sir,  we  mind  not  a  mdi; 
Such  trifles  must  yield  to  us  lads  of  the  bush. 
New  laws  and  new  charters  our  books  shall  display. 
Composed  by  conventions  and  Counsellor  Qaxt. 

Since  Boston  and  Salem  so  haughty  have  grown, 
Well  make  them  to  know  we  can  let  them  aknie. 
Of  Glasgow  or  Pelham  we  '11  make  a  seaport. 
And  there  we'll  assemble  our  General  Court : 
Our  governor,  now,  boys,  shall  turn  out  to  wofk. 
And  live,  like  ourselves,  on  molasses  and  pork ; 
In  Adams  or  Greenwich  he  '11  live  like  a  peer 
On  three  hundred  pounds,  paper  money,  a  year. 

Grand  jurors,  and  sherifis,  and  lawyers  we  11  spurn, 
As  judges,  well  all  take  the  bencJi  in  our  turn. 
And  sit  the  whole  term,  without  pension  or  fise. 
Nor  Cusaiire  or  Sbwal  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wigs,  though  they  're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff; 

*  NaoMt  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  iBsurrection  that  arose, 
ia  1788,  In  the  sute  of  MsMsehusettt,  ehlefljr  in  the  eoiui« 
tins  of  Hmmpehlre,  Berkshire,  and  Worceelert  wMdi, 
after  eoavnlelnK  the  state  for  aboat  a  year,  was  flealljr 
qaelled  by  a  military  fbree  under  the  oommuid  of  Geae* 
ral  Liacour  and  General  BasPHBBD.  The  leaders  fled 
flrocn  the  stau,  and  were  afterwsrds  pardoned.  See 
M moT's  History  of  the  Insarrectlon  in  Maseaebnsetts. 


Array'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'll  explain, 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

To  Congress  and  impost  we  '11  plead  a  release ; 
The  French  we  can  beat  halfnudozen  a  piece ; 
We  want  not  their  guineas,  their  arms,  or  alliance ; 
And  as  for  the  Dutchmen,  we  bid  them  defiance. 
Then  huzza,  my  Jo  Bunkers !  no  taxes  we  '11  pay ; 
Here's  a  pardon  for  Wbeslxb,  Sbats,  Pabsoxs, 

and  Dat; 
Put  green  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 

cause; 
Stop  the  courts  in  each  county,  and  bully  the  lawa. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  SEEING  A  BULL 
SLAIN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Tbz  sottish  clown  who  never  knew  a  charm 
Beyond  the  powers  of  his  nervous  arm. 
Proud  of  his  might,  with  self-importance  full. 
Or  climbs  the  spire,  or  fights  the  maddening  bull ; 
The  love  of  praise,  impatient  of  control, 
O'erflows  the  scanty  limits  of  his  soul ; 
In  uncouth  jargon,  turbulently  loud, 
He  bawls  his  triumphs  to  the  wondering  crowd : 
«ThiB  well-strung  arm  dispensed  the  deadly  blow, 
Fell'd  the  proud  bull  and  sunk  his  glories  low:" 
Not  thoughts  more  towering  fiU'd  Pslidss'  breast. 
When  thus  to  Greece  his  haughty  vaunts  expressed : 
« I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 
And  six  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain ;" 
Thus  full  and  fervid  throbb'd  the  pulse  of  pride, 
When  «« Vent,  tndi,  vici"  Cxsab  cried. 
Each  vain  alike,  and  differing  but  in  names; 
These  poets  flatter — ^those  the  mob  acclaims ; 
Impartial  Death  soon  stops  the  proud  career, 
And  bids  LaosirDBa  rot  with  Ditmoubisb. 
The  God  whose  sovereign  care  o'er  all  extends. 
Sees  whence  their  madness  springs,  and  where  it 

ends; 
From  his  blest  height,  with  just  contempt,  looks 

down 
On  thundering  heroes  and  the  swag^gering  clown: 
But  if  our  erring  reason  may  presume 
The  future  to  divine,  more  mild  his  doom 
Whose  pride  was  wreck'd  on  vanquish'd  brutes 

alone. 
Than  his  whose  conquests  made  whole  nations 

groan. 
Can  Ganges'  sacred  wave,  or  Lethe's  flood. 
Wash  clear  the  garments  smear'd  vrith  civic  blood  ? 
What  hand  from  heaven's  dread  register  shall  tear 
The  page  where,  stamp'd  in  blood,  the  conqueror's 

crimes  i^pear? 


IMPROMPTU  ON  AN  ORDER  TO  KILL 
THE  DOGS  IN  ALBANY. 

T  IS  done !  the  dreadful  sentence  is  decreed ! 
The  town  is  mad,  and  all  the  dogs  must  bleed ! 
Ah  me !  what  boots  it  that  the  dogs  are  slain. 
Since  the  whole  race  of  puppiet  yet  remain  f 
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Him  kt  doodi  tfaidten  roandiu;  w«  he«d  not 
thestonn; 
Oar  reilm  fisan  no  shock,  bat  the  earth's  own 
ezploAon. 
Foes  assail  as  in  vain, 
Thofigh  their  fleets  bridge  the  main, 
For  oar  altars  and  laws  with  oar  fives  we'll 
maintain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac* 

8hoald  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  oar  land, 
Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  tcnqtle 
asunder; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washihstov 
stand, 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder! 
His  sword,  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap, 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep! 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  dec 

Let  fione  to  the  world  sound  America's  voice ; 
No  intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  government 


Her  pride  is  her  Adaxs  ;  her  laws  are  his  choice. 
And  shall  flourish,  till  Liberty  slumbers  forever. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand, 
Like  LsoiriDAs'  band, 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  roUa 
its  waves. 


FROM  A  "MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE." 

Lavsittxd  Mooai!  how  loved,  how  graced 
wert  thou! 
What  air  majestic  dazzled  on  thy  brow ! 
By  genius  raised,  and  by  ambition  fired. 
To  die  distinguish'd,  as  to  live  admired ; 
In  battle  brilliant,  as  in  council  grave ; 
Stem  to  encounter,  but  humane  to  save ; 
Virtue  and  valour  in  thy  bosom  strove 
Wluch  most  should  claim  our  homage  or  our  love. 
In  thee  they  flow'd  without  the  pulse  of  art, 
The  throbbing  life-blood  of  thy  fervid  heart ; 
MHille,  warm  from  nature,  panting  honour  drew 
That  vital  instinct  Heaven  imparts  to  few ; 
That  pride  of  arms,  which  prompts  the  brave  design. 
That  grace  of  soul,  which  makes  the  brave  divine ! 

His  heart  elate,  with  modest  valour  bold, 
Beat  with  fond  rage,  to  vie  with  chiefs  of  old. 
Great  by  resolve,  yet  by  example  warm'd. 
Himself  the  model  of  his  glory  form'd. 
A  glowing  trait  from  every  chief  he  caught ; 
He  paused  like  Fabius,  and  like  Cksar  fought 
His  ardent  hope  surveyed  the  heights  of  fame. 
Deep  on  its  rocks  to  grave  a  soldier's  name; 
And  o'er  its  clifis  to  bid  the  banner  wave, 
A  Briton  fights,  to  conquer  and  to  save. 

On  martial  ground,  the  school  of  heroes'  taught, 
He  studied  battles,  where  campaigns  were  fought. 
By  tdence  led,  he  traced  each  scene  of  fame, 
Where  war  had  left  no  stone  without  a  name. 


Hills,  streams,  and  plains  bore  one  extended  chart 
Of  warriors'  deeds,  and  show'd  of  arms  the  art; 
The  tactic  canvass  all  its  lore  revealed. 
To  seize  the  moment,  and  dispose  the  field. 
Here,  still  and  desperate,  near  the  midnight  pass, 
Couch'd  ambush  listen'd  in  the  deep  morass ; 
There,  skill,  opposed  by  fortune,  shaped  its  way, 
With  prompt  decision,  and  with  firm  array ; 
Here  paused  the  fight,  and  there  the  contest  raved, 
A  squadron  routed,  or  an  empire  saved ! 

Inspired  on  fields,  with  trophied  interest  graced. 
He  sigh'd  for  glory,  where  he  mused  from  taste. 
For  high  emprise  his  dazzling  helm  was  plumed, 
And  all  the  polish*d  patriot-hero  bloom'd. 
Arm'd  as  he  strode,  his  glorying  country 
That  fimie  was  virtue,  and  ambition  law ; 
In  him  beheld,  with  fond  delight,  conspire 
Her  Marlborough's  fortune  and  her  Sidhxt's 

fire. 
Like  Calvi's  rock,  with  clefls  abrupt  deformed. 
His  path  to  fame  toil'd  up  the  breach  he  storm'd ; 
Till  o'er  the  clouds  the  victor  chief  was  seen, 
Sublime  in  terror,  and  in  height  serene. 

His  equal  mind  so  well  could  triumph  greet. 
He  gave  to  conquest  charms  that  soothed  defeat. 
The  battle  done,  his  brow,  with  thought  o'ercaat, 
Benign  as  Mercy,  smiled  on  perils  past. 
The  death-choak'd  fosse,  the  batter'd  wall,  inspired 
A  sense,  that  sought  him,  from  the  field  retired. 
Suspiring  Pity  touch'd  that  godlike  Heart, 
To  which  no  peril  could  dismay  impart ; 
And  melting  pearls  in  that  stern  eye  could  shine. 
That  lighten'd  courage  down  the  thundering  line. 
So  mounts  the  seapbird  in  the  boreal  sky. 
And  sits  where  steeps  in  beetling  ruin  Ue ; 
Though  warring  whirlwinds  curl  the  Norway  seaa, 
And  the  rocks  tremble,  and  the  torrents  freeze ;       «| 
Yet  is  the  fleece,  by  beauty's  bosom  press'd. 
The  down,  that  warms  the  storm-beat  eider's  breast ; 
Mid  floods  of  frost,  where  Winter  smites  the  deep, 
Are  fledged  the  plumes,  on  which  the  Graces  slequ 

In  vain  thy  clif&,  Hispania,  lift  the  sky. 
Where  Cksah's  eagles  never  dared  to  fly ! 
To  rude  and  sadden  arms  while  Freedom  springs, 
Napolboh's  legions  mount  on  bolder  wings. 
In  vain  thy  sons  their  steely  nerves  oppose. 
Bare  to  the  rage  of  tempests  and  of  foes ; 
In  vain,  with  naked  breast,  the  storm  defy 
Of  furious  battle,  and  of  piercing  sky ; 
Five  waning  reigns  had  mark'd,  in  long  decay. 
The  gloomy  glory  of  thy  setting  day ; 
While  bigot  power,  with  dark  and  dire  disgrace, 
Oppress'd  the  valour  of  thy  gallant  race. 
No  martial  phalanx,  led  by  veteran  art. 
Combined  thy  vigour,  or  confirm'd  thy  heart: 
Thy  bands  dispersed,  like  Rome  in  wUd  defeat, 
FI^  to  the  mountains,  to  entrench  retreat 

O'er  hill,  or  vale,  where'er  thy  sky  descends, 
The  pomp  of  hostile  chivalry  extends. 
High  o'er  thy  brow  the  giant  glaive  is  reared. 
Deep  in  the  wounds  of  bleeding  nations  smoir'd. 
Ere  Britain's  shield  could  catch  th'  impending  blade^ 
Thy  helm  was  shatter'd,  and  thy  arm  dismay'd. 
Yet,  while  the  falchion  fell,  thy  brave  ally 
Cheer'd,  with  a  blaze  of  mail,  thy  closing  eye; 


.  By  hocts  aanil'd,  her  little  Spartan  band 
Braved  the  awift  onset,  and  the  cool  command. 
Historic  gloiy  rushed  through  British  veins, 
And  shades  of  heroes  stalk*d  Corunna*s  plains; 
While  Grallia  saw,  amid  the  battle's  glare. 
That  Minden,  Blenheim,  Aginoourt  were  there! 

Illustrious  MooRX,  by  foe  and  famine  presa'd, 
Tet,  by  each  soldier's  proud  af&ction  bless'd, 
Unawed  by  numbers,  saw  the  impending  host. 
With  front  extending,  lengthen  down  the  coast 
-  Charge !    Britons,  charge !"  the  exulting  chief 

exclaims: 
Swift  moves  the  field;  the  tide  of  armour  iames; 
On,  on  they  rush ;  the  solid  column  flies. 
And  shouts  tremendous,  as  the  foe  defies. 
While  all  the  battle  rung  from  side  to  side, 
In  death  to  conquer,  was  the  warrior's  pride. 
Where'er  the  unequal  war  its  tempest  pour'd. 
The  leading  meteor  was  his  glittering  sword ! 
Thrice  met  the  fight;  and  thrice  the  vanquish'd  Gaul 
Found  the  firm  line  an  adamantine  wall. 
Again  repulsed,  again  the  legions  drew. 
And  Fate's  dariL  shafts  in  vollied  shadows  flew. 
Now  storm'd  the  scene,  where  soul  could  soul  attest. 
Squadron  to  squadron  join'd,  and  breast  to  breast ! 
From  rank  to  rank  the  intrepid  valour  glow'd ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  inspring  champion  rode. 
Loud  broke  the  war-cloud,  as  his  charger  sped; 
Pale  the  curved  lightening  quiver'd  o'er  his  head ! 
Again  it  bftrats !   Peal,  echoing  peal,  succeeds ! 
The  bolt  is  launch'd;  the  peerless  soldier  bleeds! 
Hark!  as  he  falls,  Fame's  swelling  clarion  cries, 
Britannia  triumphs,  though  her  hero  dies ! 
The  grave  he  fills  is  all  the  realm  she  yields, 
And  that  proud  empire  deathless  honour  shields. 
No  fiibled  phoenix  from  his  bier  revives ; 
His  ashes  perish,  but  his  country  lives! 

Immortal  dead !  with  musing  awe,  thy  foea 
Tread  not  the  hillock  where  thy  bones  repose ! 
There,  sacring  mourner,  see,  Britannia  spreads 
A  chaplet,  gHstening  with  the  tears  she  sheds; 
With  burning  censer  glides  around  thy  tomb, 
And  scatters  incense  where  thy  laurels  bloom ; 
With  rapt  devotion  sainted  vigil  keeps ; 
Shines  with  Religion,  and  with  Glory  weeps ! 
Sweet  sleep  thee,  brave!  In  solemn  chant  shall  sound 
Celestial  vespers  o'er  thy  sacred  ground ! 
Long  ages  hence,  in  pious  twilight  seen. 
Shall  choirs  of  seraphs  sanctify  thy  green ; 
At  curfew  hour  shall  dimly  hover  there, 
And  charm,  with  sweetest  dirge,  the  listening  air! 
With  homage  tranced,  shall  every  pensive  mind 
Weep,  while  the  requiem  passes  on  the  wind ; 
Till,  sadly  swelling  Sorrow's  softest  notes, 
It  dies  in  distance,  while  its  echo  floats ! 

No  Btoneless  sod  shall  hold  that  mighty  shade, 
Whose  lifo  could  man's  wide  universe  pervade. 
No  mouldering  prison  of  sepulchral  earth. 
In  dumb  oblivion  shall  confine  thy  worth ; 
The  battle  heath  shall  lift  thy  marble  fame, 
And  grow  immortal,  as  it  marks  thy  name. 
Heaven's  holiest  tears  shall  nightly  kiss  thy  duit. 
That  dawn's  first  smiles  may  gem  the  hero's  boat ; 
And  pilgrim  Glory,  in  remotest  years. 
Shall  aeek  thy  tomb,  to  read  the  tale  it  bens. 


FROM  THE  "  RULING  PASSION." 


WxBx  the  wild  brood,  who  dwell  in  glade  and 
brake. 
Some  kindred  character  of  man  to  take ; 
In  the  base  jackal's,  or  gay  leopard's  mien. 
The  servile  pimp,  or  gay  coquette  were  seen ; 
The  patient  camel,  long  inured  to  dine 
But  once  a  fortnight,  would  a  poet  shine ; 
The  stag,  a  dt,  with  antler'd  brows  content; 
The  rake,  a  pointer,  always  on  the  scent ; 
The  snake,  a  statesman ;  and  the  wit,  a  gnat ; 
The  ass,  an  alderman ;  the  scold,  a  cat ; 
The  wife,  a  ring-dove,  on  the  myrtle's  top ; 
The  wolf,  a  lavryer;  the  baboon,  a  fop! 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

To  fame  unknown,  and  happy  fortune  bom. 
The  blithe  Savoyard  hails  the  peep  of  mom : 
And  while  the  fluid  gold  his  eye  surveys. 
The  hoary  gladers  fling  their  diamond  blaze ; 
Cteneva's  broad  lake  rushes  from  its  shores, 
Arve  gently  murmurs,  and  the  rough  Rhone  roars. 
Mid  the  cleft  Alps,  his  cabin  peers  from  high. 
Hangs  o'er  the  douds,  and  perdies  on  the  sky. 
O'er  fields  of  ice,  across  the  headlong  flood. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  he  bounds  in  fearless  mood. 
While,  far  beneath,  a  night  of  tempest  lies. 
Deep  thunder  mutters,  harmless  lightning  flies ; 
MThile,  far  above,  from  battlements  of  snow, 
Loud  torrents  tumble  on  the  world  below ; 
On  rustic  reed  he  wakes  a  merrier  tune. 
Than  the  lark  warbles  on  the  «Ide8  of  June." 
Far  off  let  Glory's  clarion  shrilly  swell ; 
He  loves  the  music  of  his  pipe  as  wdL 
Let  shouting  millions  crown  the  hero's  head. 
And  Pride  her  tesselated  pavement  tread ; 
More  happy  far,  this  denizen  of  air 
Enjoys  what  Nature  condescends  to  spare ; 
His  days  are  jocund,  undisturb'd  his  nights ; 
His  spouse  contents  him,  and  his  mule  delights ! 


FROM  THE  "  INVENTION  OF 
LETTERS." 


Fom  place  or  power  while  demagogues  contend, 
Whirl'd  in  theb  vortex,  sinks  each  humbler  fnend. 
See  Crispin  quit  his  stall,  in  Faction's  cause 
To  cobble  government,  and  sole  the  laws ! 
See  Frisseur  scent  his  dust,  his  razor  set. 
To  shave  the  treaty,  or  to  puff  Genet ! 
In  doubtful  mood,  see  Muldber  debate. 
To  mend  a  horse-shoe,  or  to  weld  the  state ! 
The  whip's  bold  knight  in  bam  his  truck  has  laid, 
To  spout  in  fiivour  of  the  carrying  trade ! 
While  Stay  tape  runs,  from  hissing  goose,  too  hot. 
To  measure  Congress  for  another  coat ; 
And  still,  by  rule  of  shop,  intent  on  pelf. 
Eyes  tiie  wput  doth,  to  cabbage  for  himself! 
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WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 


Tmib  frett  artist  is  the  oldest  of  the  Imng 
«  Poets  of  America,"  being  now  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
of  a  fiunily  which  has  contributed  some  eminent 
names  to  our  annals,  though  hone  that  sheds  more 
lustre  upon  the  parent  stock  than  his  own« 

When  veiy  young,  by  the  advice  of  physicians, 
he  was  sent  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
remained  until  he  entered  Harvard  College,  in  1 796. 
In  his  boyhood  he  exhibited  evidences  of  that 
genius  for  which  he  has  since  been  distinguished, 
and  before  the  completion  of  his  education  he 
gained  laurels  in  both  poetry  and  painting.  A 
Scottish  gentleman  named  Bowman,  discovered  in 
some  verses  written  while  he  was  in  the  university, 
and  in  a  head  of  St  Peter  painted  during  the  same 
period,  such  promise  of  after  eminence,  that  he 
offered  him  one  himdred  pounds  a  year  while  he 
should  remain  abroad;  but  Allsto^t  declined  the 
generous  aid,  having  already  sold  his  paternal  estate 
for  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  defiray  his 
looked-for  expenses ;  and  with  a  brother  artist  em- 
barked for  London  in  the  summer  of  1601. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  great  metropolis, 
he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  our  countryman,  West, 
with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  and  lasting 
friendship.  His  abilities  as  an  artist,  brilliant  con- 
▼eraation,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  made  him  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  great  painters 
of  the  time.  Within  a  year  from  the  beginning 
of  his  residence  in  London,  he  was  a  suocessfiil 
exhibitor  at  Somerset  House,  and  a  general  fri^ 
▼ourite  with  the  most  distinguished  meoibers  of 
his  profession. 

In  1804,  having  passed  three  years  in  England, 
Allstoh  accompanied  JoHir  Vakdsbltit,  another 
eminent  American  painter,  to  Paris.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  months  in  that  capital,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Among  his 
feUow-students  and  intimate  associates  at  Rome, 
were  VxirDSHLTir,  and  the  world-renowned  Danish 
sculptor,  Thorwaldskit.  Another  friend  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  here,  was  the  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  Colsbidoe.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  says :  **  To  no  other  man  do  I  owe  so 
much,  intellectu€ittyt  m  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  with 
whom  I  become  acquainted  in  Rome,  and  who  has 
honoured  me  with  his  friendship  for  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years.  He  used  to  call  Rome  the 
tilent  dty ;  but  I  never  could  think  of  it  as  such, 
while  with  him ;  for,  meet  him  when  or  where  I 
would,  the  fountain  of  his  mind  was  never  dry, 
but,  like  the  far-reaching  aqueducts  that  once  sup- 
plied this  mistress  of  the  world,  its  living  stream 
seemed  specially  to  flow  for  every  classic  ruin  over 
which  we  wandered.  And  when  I  recall  fome  of 
our  waQu  under  the  pines  of  the  ViQa  Borghese, 
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I  am  almost  tempted  to  dream  that  I  had  once 
listened  to  Piato  in  the  groves  of  the  AcadMBj.'' 

In  1809,  AusTOH  returned  to  America,  and  was 
soon  after  married  at  Boston  to  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  CHAHiriHo.  In  1811,  he  went  a 
second  time  to  England.  His  reputation  m  a 
painter  was  now  well  established,  and  he  gained  by 
his  picture*  of  the  "Desd  Man  Raised  by  EUsha's 
Bones,"  a  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas^  at  the 
British  Institution,  where  the  first  artists  in  Ae 
world  were  his  competitors.  A  long  and  dangenras 
illness  succeeded  his  return  to  London,  and  he  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Clifton,  where  he  wrote 
« The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,"  and  some  of  the 
other  poems  included  in  a  volume  which  ha  pub- 
lished in  1818.  Within  two  we^  ader  the  re- 
newal of  his  reaidenoe  in  the  metropolis,  in  Ae 
last  mentioned  year,  hu  wife  died,  Tery  suddenly; 
and  the  event,  for  a  time,  afiected  seriously  his 
physical  and  mental  powers. 

In  1817,  he  accompanied  Leslie  to  Paris,  and 
in  the  autunm  of  the  following  year  tame  back  to 
America,  having  been  previously  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England.  He  has 
since  that  time  resided  principally  at  Cambridge- 
port,  near  Boston,  where  he  has  been  engaged  cm 
various  works  of  art,  one  of  which  is  **  Belshanar's 
Feast,  or  the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  a  picture 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  commenced 
neariy  twenty  years  aga  This  is  said  to  be  nearly 
finished  now;  but  it  has  never  been  seen  by  any 
one  save  the  artist.  In  1830,  he  married  his  present 
wife,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Daba.  His  last  literary 
work  was  the  beautifril  story  entitled  «Monaldi," 
published  in  1841. 

A  great  painter  is  a  true  poet,  though  he  may 
lack  the  power  to  express  in  beautiful  language 
his  conceptions.  Poet  and  painter  must  study  still 
nature  and  humanity,  and  must  look  upon  the 
world  with  an  affectionate  spirit  «The  Sylphs 
of  the  Seasons,"  Allstob's  longest  poem,  in 
which  he  describes  the  scenery  of  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  the  effects  of  each 
season  on  the  mind,  shows  that  he  has  regarded 
nature  with  a  curious  eye,  and  has  power  to  exhibit 
her  beauties  with  singular  distinctness  and  fidelity. 
*<  The  Two  Painters,"  an  admirable  satire,  intend- 
ed to  ridicule  the  attempts  to  reach  perfection  ui  one 
excellency  in  the  art  of  painting,  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other,  proves  equally  hu  descriptive  powers. 
These  poems,  and  the  «  Paint  King,"  a  singulariy 
wild,  imaginative  stoiy,  evidence,  also,  his  creative 
genius.  They  are  all  original,  in  their  fable,  style, 
and  cast  of  thought;  and  all  have  the  purest  and 
most  cheerful  influences  upon  the  mind. 

*  This  work  be  saWsqeently  sold  to  tlM  PsmisylvaBla 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  for  thlrty-flve  huadred  dollars. 
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WASHINGTON  ALL8T0N. 


THE  SYLPHS  OF  THE  SEASONS^ 
▲  roll's  dezam; 

Lova  has  it  been  mj  fiUe  to  hear 
The  flave  of  Mammon,  with  a  meov 

M  J  indolence  reprore. 
Ah,  tittle  knows  he  cf  the  care. 
The  toil,  the  hardship  that  I  bear 
While  lolling  in  mj  elbow-chair. 

And  seemuig  scarce  to  move : 

• 

For,  mounted  on  the  poet*8  steed, 
I  there  mj  ceaseless  journey  speed 

O'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream : 
And  oft,  within  a  little  day, 
Mid  comets  fierce,  't  is  mine  to  stray, 
And  wander  o'er  the  milky-way 

To  catch  a  poef  s  drnun. 

But  would  the  man  of  lucre  know 
"What  riches  from  my  labours  flow— 

A  DREAM  is  my  reply. 
And  who  for  wealth  has  ever  pined, 
That  had  a  world  within  his  mind« 
Where  every  treasure  he  may  find, 

And  joys  that  never  die ! 

One  night,  my  task  diurnal  done, 
(For  I  had  travell'd  with  the  sun 

O'er  burning  sands,  o'er  snows,) 
Fatigued,  I  sought  the  couch  of  rest ; 
My  wonted  prayer  to  Heaven  addres^d; 
But  scarce  had  I  my  pillow  press'd, 

When  thus  a  vision  rose : — 

Methought,  within  a  desert  cave, 
Cold,  dark,  and  solemn  as  the  grave, 

I  suddenly  awoke. 
It  seem'd  of  sable  night  the  cell. 
Where,  save  when  from  the  ceiUng  feU 
An  oozing  drop,  her  silent  spell 

No  sound  had  ever  broke. 

Thers  motionless  I  stood  alone, 
Like  some  strange  monument  of  stoiM 

Upon  a  barren  wild ; 
Or  like  (so  solid  and  profound 
The  darkness  seem'd  that  wall'd  ma  imind) 
A  man  that's  buried  under  ground. 

Where  p3rTamids  are  piled. 

Thus  fix'd,  a  dreadfUI  hour  I  paas'd. 
And  now  I  heard,  as  from  a  Uast, 

A  voice  pronounce  my  name : 
Nor  long  upon  my  ear  it  dwelt, 
When  round  me  'gan  the  air  to  melt, 
And  motion  once  again  I  felt 

Quick  circling  o'er  my  Irame. 

Again  it  eall'd ;  and  then  a  ray. 
That  seem'd  a  gushing  fount  ^day, 

AcnMs  the  cavern  stream'd. 
Half-struck  with  terror  and  delight, 
I  hail'd  the  litUe  blessed  light. 
And  foUow'd  till  my  aching  sight 

An  orb  of  daiktieas  seoa'd* 


Nor  long  I  lelt  the  blinding  pain ; 
For  soon  upon  a  mountain  plain 

I  gased  with  wonder  now. 
There  high  a  castle  rear'd  its  head ; 
And  far  below  a  region  spread, 
Where  every  season  seem'd  to  shed 

Its  own  peculiar  hue. 

Now,  at  the  castle's  massy  gate. 
Like  one  that's  blindly  un;ed  by  fate, 

A  buglo-hom  I  blew. 
The  mountain-plain  it  shook  around. 
The  vales  retum'd  a  hollow  sound. 
And,  moving  with  a  sigh  profound, 

The  portals  open  fiew. 

Then  entering,  from  a  glittering  hall 
I  heard  a  voice  seraphic  call. 

That  bade  me  "  Ever  reign ! 
An  hail !"  it  said  in  accent  wild, 
-  For  thou  art  Nature's  chosen  child. 
Whom  wealth  nor  blood  has  e'er  defiled. 

Hail,  lord  of  this  domain  I" 

And  now  I  paced  a  bright  saloon. 
That  seem'd  illumined  by  the  moon. 

So  mellow  was  the  light 
The  walls  with  jetty  darknees  teem'd. 
While  down  them  crystal  columns  streamed. 
And  each  a  mountain  torrent  seem'd. 

High-flashing  through  the  night 

Rear'd  in  the  midst,  a  double  throne 
Like  bumish'd  cloud  of  evening  shone ; 

While,  group'd  the  base  around. 
Four  damsels  stood  of  fairy  race ; 
Who,  turning  each  with  heavenly  grace 
Upon  me  her  immortal  face, 

Transfiz'd  me  to  the  ground. 

And  thus  the  foremost  of  the  train: 
«Be  thine  the  throne,  and  thine  to  reign 

O'er  all  the  varying  year  ! 
But  ere  thou  rulest,  the  Fates  command. 
That  of  our  chosen  rival  band 
A  Sylph  shall  win  thy  heart  and  hand. 

Thy  sovereignty  to  share. 

M  For  we,  the  sisten  of  a  birth. 
Do  rule  by  turns  the  subject  earth 

To  serve  ungrateful  man ; 
But  since  our  varied  toils  impart 
No  joy  to  his  capricious  heart, 
'TIS  now  ordain'd  that  human  art 

Shall  rectify  the  plan." 

Then  spake  the  Sylph  of  Spring  serene, 
«  T  is  /  thy  joyous  heart,  I  ween, 

With  sympathy  shall  move : 
For  I  with  living  melody 
Of  birds  in  choral  symphony. 
First  waked  thy  soul  to  poesy. 

To  piety  and  love. 

«  When  thou,  at  call  of  vernal  breese, 
And  beckoning  bough  of  budding 
Hast  toft  thy  sollen  fire ; 


And  ■Iraleh'd  ^Me  in  iosm  momj  dril, 
And  hmid  Um  brovfnng  wellier'c  belly 
Blithe  echoee  nNuing  from  their  cell 
To  tweil  the  tinkling  choir : 

M  Or  heard  from  branch  of  flowering  thoni 
The  aong  of  friendly  cuckoo  warn 

The  tardy-moving  swain ; 
Hast  bid  the  purple  swallow  hail ; 
And  seen  him  now  through  ether  sail. 
Now  sweeping  downward  o'er  the  valOy 

And  skimming  now  the  plain ; 

«  Then,  catching  with  a  sudden  glance 
The  bright  and  silver-clear  expanse 

Of  some  broad  river's  stream, 
Beheld  the  boats  adown  it  glide, 
And  motion  wind  again  the  tide. 
Where,  chained  in  ice  by  wiiiter'a  pride, 

Late  roird  the  heavy  team : 

«  Or,  lured  by  some  fresh-scented  gab 
That  woo'd  Uie  moored  fisher's  sail 

To  tnmpt  the  mighty  main, 
Hast  watch'd  the  dim,  receding  shore. 
Now  faintly  seen  the  ocean  o'er. 
Like  hanging  cloud,  and  now  no  more 

To  bound  the  sapphire  plain ; 

M  Then,  wrapt  in  night,  the  scudding  bnk, 
(That  seem'd,  self-poised  amid  the  daik. 

Through  upper  air  to  leap,) 
Beheld,  from  thy  most  fearful  height, 
The  rapid  dolphin's  azure  light 
Cleave,  like  a  living  meteor  bright, 

The  darkness  of  the  deep: 

«'T  was  mine  the  warm,  awakening  bind 
That  made  thy  grateful  heart  expand. 

And  feel  the  high  control 
Of  Him,  the  mighty  Power  that  moves 
Amid  the  waters  and  the  groves. 
And  through  his  vast  creation  proves 

His  omnipresent  souL 

**  Or,  brooding  o'er  some  forest  riUf 
Fringed  with  the  eariy  daffodil, 

And  quivering  maiden-hair. 
When  thou  hast  mark'd  the  dusky  bed, 
With  leaves  and  water-rust  overspread. 
That  seem'd  an  amber  light  to  shed 

On  all  was  shadow'd  there ; 

«  And  thence,  as  by  its  murmur  calTd, 
The  current  traced  to  where  it  brawl'd 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray ;  • 

And  there  beheld  the  checkerM  shade 
Of  waves,  in  many  a  sinuous  braid. 
That  o'er  the  sunny  channel  play'd. 

With  motion  ever  gay : 

« 'T  was  I  to  these  the  magic  gave. 
That  made  thy  heart,  a  willing  slave. 

To  gentle  Nature  bend ; 
And  taught  thee  how  with  tree  and  flower. 
And  whispering  gale,  and  dropping  riiower, 
In  converse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour. 

As  with  an  eady  finead: 


•*  That  mid  the  noontide,  conny  hiM 
Did  in  thy  langoid  bosom  ndae 

The  raptorea  of  the  boy ; 
When,  waked  as  if  to  second  birth. 
Thy  soul  through  every  pore  look'd  toifhf 
And  gazed  upon  the  beiuteous  earth 

With  myriad  eyes  of  joy : 

«  That  made  thy  heart,  like  HIS  aboy% 
To  flow  with  universal  love 

For  every  living  thing. 
And,  O  !  if  I,  with  ray  divine. 
Thus  tempering,  did  thy  soul  refine, 
Then  let  Uiy  gentle  heart  be  mine^ 

And  bless  the  Sylph  of  Spring." 

And  next  the  Sylph  of  Summer  fidr ; 
The  while  her  crisped,  golden  hair 

Half-veil'd  her  sunny  eyes : 
«  Nor  less  may  /  thy  homage  claim, 
At  touch  of  whose  exhaling  flame 
The  fog  of  Spring,  that  chill*d  thy  finune. 

In  genial  vapour  flies. 

-Oft,  by  the  heat  of  noon  oppresaM 
With  flovring  hair  and  open  vest, 

Thy  footsteps  have  I  won 
To  mossy  couch  of  welling  grot. 
Where  thou  hast  bless'd  thy  hi^pj  lot, 
That  thou  in  that  delicious  spot 

Mayst  see,  not  ifeel,  the  sun : 

•*  Thence  tracing  from  the  body's  change. 
In  curious  philosophic  range. 

The  motion  of  the  mind ; 
And  how  from  thought  to  thought  it  flew, 
Still  hoping  in  each  vision  new 
The  frdry  land  of  bliss  to  view. 

But  ne'er  that  land  to  find. 

«  And  then,  as  grew  thy  languid  moo^ 
To  some  embowering,  silent  wood 

I  led  thy  careless  way ; 
Where  high  frt>m  tree  to  tree  in  air 
Thou  saw'st  the  spider  swing  her  Bnii% 
So  bright ! — as  if,  entangled  theie. 

The  sun  had  left  a  ray : 

«0r  lured  thee  to  some  beetling  steqp^ 
To  mark  the  deep  and  quiet  aleep 

That  wrapt  the  tarn  below ; 
And  mountain  blue  and  forest  green 
Inverted  on  its  plane  serene, 
IHm  gleaming  Uirough  the  filmy  sheen 

That  glazed  the  painted  sImiw  ; 


**  Perchance,  to  mark  the  fisher's 
Swift  from  beneath  some  shadowy  diff 

Dart,  like  a  gust  of  vrind ; 
And,  as  she  skimm'd  the  sunny  lake. 
In  many  a  playfril  vrreath  her  vrake 
Fai^trailing,  like  a  silvery  snake. 

With  sinuous  length  behind. 

«Not  less,  when  hill,  and  dale,  and  heath 
Still  Evening  wrapt  in  mimic  death, 
Thy  fpirit  true  I  proved : 


J 
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Asoandtlwe  ■•  4i0  davkneM  gtolsy 
Before  tfiy  wild,  cratftite  loiil 
I  bade  eadi  frny  Tittoii  roU 

had  loved. 


•(Then  o'er  the  mkaat,  eleepiiig  land. 
Thy  tuuj,  like  a  magic  wand, 

Forth  caU'd  the  elfin  race : 
And  now  aionnd  the  firantain'e  brim 
In  circling  dance  they  gayly  ikim ; 
And  now  upon  ita  aurfiice  awim. 

And  water-apiden  chaae ; 

«  Each  drcomatanoe  of  eight  or  aoond 
Peopling  the  vacant  air  around 

With  ^onaiy  life: 
For  if  amid  a  thicket  atiix'd, 
Or  flitting  bat,  or  wakeful  bird. 
Then  atrwight  thy  eager  fimcy  heard 

The  din  of  fidry  atrife ; 

M  Now,  in  the  paaaing  beetle'a  hum 
The  elfin  axmjpa  goblin  drmn 

To  pigxny  baltle  aoond ; 
And  now,  where  dripping  dcw-dropa  plaah 
On  waving  graaa,  their  bucklera  daah, 
And  now  their  quivering  lancea  flaah. 

Wide-dealing  death  around: 

M  Or  if  the  moon'a  effulgent  form 
The  paaaing  douda  of  audden  atonn 

In  quick  ancceaaion  veil ; 
Vast  serpenta  now,  their  shadowa  glide. 
And,  courting  now  the  moontain'a  aide, 
A  band  of  gianta  huge,  they  atride 

O'er  hill,  and  wood,  and  dale. 

M  And  atiU  on  many  a  aervice  rare 
Could  I  deeeant,  if  need  there  were, 

My  firmer  daim  to  bind. 
But  reat  I  moat  my  high  pretence 
On  that,  my  genial  inflneoce. 
Which  made  tiie  body'a  indolence 

The  vigour  of  the  mind." 

And  now,  in  acocnta  deep  and  low. 
Like  voice  of  fondly-chen^'d  wq, 

The  Sylph  of  Autumn  aad : 
M  Though  I  may  not  of  raptures  aing. 
That  graced  the  gentle  song  of  Spring, 
Like  Summer,  pUyftil  pleasurea  brings 

Thy  youthful  heart  to  glad ; 

«  Tet  atin  may  I  in  hope  aspire 
Thy  heart  to  touch  with  chaster  fire. 

And  purifying  love : 
For  I  with  vision  high  and  holy. 
And  apell  of  quickening  melanchofy. 
Thy  aoul  from  aublunaiy  folly 

First raiaed to  worldaabove. 

"What  though  be  mine  the  treaaurea  fabr 
Of  purple  grape  and  yellow  pear, 

Aiid  firuita  of  various  hue. 
And  harvests  rich  of  golden  grain. 
That  dance  in  wavea  along  the  plain 
To  meny  song  of  reaping  swain, 

Beooeath  the  welkin  blue  s 


«  With  Iheae  I  may  not  wge  my  suit> 
Of  Sommer'a  patient  toil  the  firuit. 

For  mortal  poipoee  given; 
Nor  may  it  fit  my  sober  mood 
To  sing  of  sweetly  murmuring  fiood. 
Or  dyes  of  many-colour'd  wood. 

That  mock  the  bow  of  heaven. 

**  But,  know,  't  was  mine  the  secret  power 
That  wak'd  thee  at  the  midnight  hour 

In  bleak  November's  reign : 
'T  was  I  the  spell  around  thee  cast, 
When  thou  didst  hear  the  hollow  blast 
In  murmun  tell  of  pleasures  past. 

That  ne'er  would  come  again : 

«  And  led  thee,  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
To  hear  the  sullen  ocean  roar, 

By  dreadful  calm  oppress'd ; 
Which  still,  though  not  a  breeze  was  there. 
Its  moontain-biUows  heav'd  in  air. 
As  if  a  living  thing  it  were, 

That  strove  in  vain  for  rest 

« 'T  was  I,  when  thou,  subdued  by  wo^ 
Bidst  watch  the  leavea  deaconding  slow. 

To  each  a  moral  gave ; 
And  as  they  moved  in  mournful  train. 
With  rustling  sound,  akmg  the  plain. 
Taught  them  to  aing  a  aeraph'a  strain 

Of  peace  within  the  grave. 

«  And  then,  upraiaed  thy  streaming  eye, 
I  met  thee  in  the  western  sky 

In  pomp  of  evening  cloud ; 
That,  while  with  varying  form  it  roU'd, 
Some  wiard'a  castle  seem'd  of  gold. 
And  now  a  erimson'd  knight  of  old. 

Or  king  in  purple  proud. 


"And  last,  as  sunk  the  setting  sun, 
And  Bvening  with  her  shadows  dun 

The  gorgeous  pageant  past, 
'T  waa  then  of  life  a  mimic  show, 
Of  human  grandeur  here  below, 
Which  thus  beneath  the  &tal  blow 

Of  Death  must  fall  at  last 

«0,  Ihmk  with  what  aspiring  gaze 
Didst  thou  thy  tranced  vision  raise 

To  yonder  oorbs  on  high, 
And  think  how  wondrous,  how  sublime 
"T  were  upwards  to  their  spheres  to  climb. 
And  live,  beyond  the  reach  of  Time, 

Child  of  Eternity  r 

And  last  the  Sylph  of  Wintar  spake; 
The  while  her  piercing  voice  did  shake 

The  caatlo-vaults  below. 
«  O,  youth,  if  thou,  with  soul  refin'd, 
Haat  folt  ihib  triumph  pure  of  mind, 
And  leam'd  a  secret  joy  to  find 

In  deepest  scenes  of  wo ; 

Mlfe^er  with  fearful  ear  at  eve 
Haat  heard  the  wailing  tempeata  grieve 
Through  chmk  of  riiatter'd  wall ; 
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The  wfaife  H  ooi^imd  •*«  Hij  Iviin 
Of  wandering  ghotti  a  mourafiii  tiaiii» 
That  low  in  fitful  aobs  conqilain 
Of  Death's  imtiniely  call  : 

«  Or  leeUng,  ai  tiie  atonn  incveaaed. 
The  love  of  terror  nerre  thj  breaat, 

Didflt  venture  to  the  coast ; 
To  aee  the  mighty  war-ship  leajp 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  the  deep^ 
Like  chamois  goat  from  steep  to  steep. 

Till  low  in  valley  lost ; 

«Then,  glancing  to  the  angry  sky, 
Behold  the  clouds  with  fury  fly 

The  lurid  moon  athwart; 
Like  armies  huge  in  battle,  throng. 
And  pour  in  volleying  ranks  along, 
While  piping  winds  in  martial  song 

To  rushing  war  exhort  r 

<*0,  then  to  me  thy  heart  be  given. 
To  me,  ordain'd  by  Him  in  heaven 

Thy  nobler  powers  to  wake. 
And  O  !  if  thou,  with  poet's  soul. 
High  brooding  o'er  the  firozen  pole, 
Hast  felt  beneath  my  stem  control 

The  desert  region  quake ; 

«0r  firom  old  Heda's  cloudy  height, 
When  o'er  the  dismal,  hal^year's  nigfalt 

He  pours  his  sulphurous  breath. 
Hast  known  my  petrifying  wind 
Wild  ocean's  curling  billows  bind. 
Like  bending  sheaves  by  harvest  hind. 

Erect  in  icy  death ; 

«0r  heard  adown  the  mountain's  steep 
The  northern  blast  with  furious  sweep 

Some  diffdissever'd  dash ; 
And  seen  it  spring  with  dreadful  bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  to  gulf  profound. 
While  echoes  fierce  from  caves  resoand 

The  never-ending  crash : 

« If  thus,  with  terror's  mighty  spell 
Thy  sool  inspired,  was  wont  to  sweU, 

Thy  heaving  frame  expand ; 
0,  then  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
For  know,  the  wondrous  charm  was  mine. 
That  fear  and  joy  did  thus  combine 

In  magic  union  bland. 

«  Nor  think  confined  my  native  spheie 
To  horrors  gaunt,  or  glmstly  fear. 

Or  desolation  wild : 
For  I  of  pleasures  fair  could  sing, 
That  steal  from  life  its  sharpest  sting. 
And  man  have  made  around  it  ding. 

Like  mother  to  her  child. 

«  When  thou,  beneath  the  dear  blue  Ay, 
So  calm,  no  cloud  was  seen  to  fly. 

Hast  gazed  on  snowy  plain, 
Where  Nature  slept  so  pure  and  sweet. 
She  seem'd  a  corse  in  winding^eel. 
Whose  happy  soul  had  gone  to  meet 

The  Uest,  angelie  tiiin; 


«0r  maik'd  the  sun's  ^»^iining  jg^ 
In  thousand  vaiying  oohnus  plaj 

O'er  ioe-ttususted  heatfi. 
In  gleams  of  orange  now,  and  gnvn. 
And  now  in  red  and  azure  sheMi, 
Like  hues  on  dying  dolphin  seen. 

Most  lovdy  vrhen  in  death; 

«0r  seen,  at  dawn  of  eastern  light 
The  firosty  toil  of  fiiys  by  night 

On  pane  of  casement  dear. 
Where  bright  the  mimic  gladers  shine. 
And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain  pine, 
And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 

In  winding  march  appear : 

«'T  was  I  on  each  enchanting  scene 
The  charm  bestow'd  that  banished  spleen 

Thy  bosom  pure  and  light 
But  still  a  nobler  power  I  claim ; 
That  power  allied  to  poets'  fiune. 
Which  language  vain  has  dared  to  naae^ 

The  soul's  creative  might 

M  Though  Autumn  grave,  and  Summer  fiur, 
And  joyous  Spring  demand  a  share 

Of  Fancy's  hallow'd  power, 
Tet  these  I  hold  of  humbler  kind. 
To  grosser  means  of  earth  conflned. 
Through  mortal  tense  to  reach  the  mind, 

By  mountain,  stream,  or  flower. 

*<But  mine,  of  purer  nature  stall. 
Is  that  which  to  thy  secret  will 

Did  minister  unseen, 
Unfelt,  unheard ;  when  every  sense 
Did  sleep  in  drowsy  indolence. 
And  silence  deep  and  night  intense 

Enshrouded  every  scene ; 


«  That  o'er  thy  teeming  brain  did 
The  spirits  of  departed  days 

Through  all  the  varying  year ; 
And  images  of  things  remote, 
And  sounds  that  long  had  ceased  to  float, 
With  every  hue,  and  every  note, 

As  living  now  they  were : 


M  And  taught  thee  from  the  motley 
Each  harmonizing  part  to  class, 

(Like  Nature's  self  employ'd;) 
And  then,  as  work'd  thy  wayward  will» 
From  these,  with  rare  combming  skill* 
With  new-created  worlds  to  fill 

Of  space  the  mighty  void. 

mO  then  to  me  thy  heart  .incline; 
To  me,  whose  plastic  powers  combfaie 

The  harvest  of  the  mind ; 
To  me,  whose  magic  cof&rs  bear 
The  spoils  of  all  the  toiling  year. 
That  still  in  mental  vision  wear 

A  lustre  more  refined." 

She  ceased — ^And  now,  in  doubtful  mood» 
All  motionleas  and  mute  I  stood, 
Like  one  by  charm  oppress  d : 
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By  tvos  vOfli  CMB  in  cmb  I  fovMy 
And  mth  bj  turns  agim  I  land; 
For  ages  ne'er  eooU  000  Iww  proved 
Mora  loteij  than  Um  imL 

«0  Ueaed  band,  of  birth  divinfl^ 
What  mortal  taik  b  like  to  miner— 

And  further  had  I  apoke, 
When^lo!  there  poar'd  a  flood  of  1||^ 
80  fiercely  on  my  aching  ai^it, 
I  feU  beneaA  the  Tiaioii  bri^ 

And  with  the  pain  awoke. 


AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.^ 


Auhafl!  thou  noble  land. 
Our  fitfhen*  natheaoai 
O  stretch  thy  mifhly  hand. 
Gigantic  grown  l^  toil. 
O'er  the  Test  Atlantic  wave  to  oar 
For  thoo,  with  magic  might. 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phcebiis  tn^els  bright 
The  world  o'er! 


The  genius  of  our 

From  his  pine-«mbattled  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  great  sublime ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
Widi  thebeoDchs  the  kindred  leagoediall  proclaim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine— 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line. 
Like  the  milky-way,  diall  dilne 
Bright  in  fiune ! 

Though  ages  long  have  pass'd 

Since  our  fiuhen  left 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 
O'er  untrsTeird  seas  to 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  oar 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honiBst  &me. 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  1 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung. 
In  which  our  Miltos  told 

How  the  rauh  of  heaven  rung. 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  hoil; 
While  this,  with  rererenoe  meet. 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coaet; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  aits, 

That  mould  a  nation's  souL 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts^ 
Between  let  ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communion  breaking 
Vet,  stilL  from  either  beach. 
The  voice  of  blood  shaU  reach. 
More  andible  than  speech, 
<<We  are  one!" 


die  SOBS 


*  TMt  po«m  WM  first  pablMsitai  Ooi 
bOlhM  Uavssy"  la  l«l«. 
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THE  SPANISH  MAID. 

Frra  weary' months  sweet  Ines  nnmbei'd 
From  that  unfiKiing  bitter  day 
When  last  she  heard  the  trumpet  bnj 
That  call'd  her  bddor  away— 

That  never  to  her  heart  has  slumbered ; 

She  hears  it  now,  and  sees,  hi  bending 
Along  the  mountain's  misty  side. 
His  plumed  troop,  that,  waving  wide. 
Seems  like  a  rippling,  featheiy  tide. 

Now  bright,  now  vnth  the  dim  ahoro  blcndiiig; 

She  hears  the  cannon's  deadly  rattle— 
And  fancy  hurries  on  to  stiriie. 
And  hears  the  drum  and  screaming  fife 
Mix  with  the  last  sad  cry  of  life. 

O,  should  he— should  he  fall  in  battle! 

Yet  stiH  his  fuame  would  live  in  story. 
And  every  gallant  bard  in  Spain 
Would  fight  his  battles  o'er  again. 
And  would  not  ^e  for  such  a  strun 

Resign  him  to  his  country *■  glory  1 

Thus  Inez  thought,  and  plock'd  the  flower 
That  grew  upon  the  very  bank 
Where  first  her  ear  bewildered  drank 
The  plighted  vow — where  last  she  sank 

In  that  too  bitter  parting  hour. 

But  now  the  sun  is  westward  sinking ; 
And  soon  amid  the  purple  haze. 
That  showers  from  his  slanting  rays, 
A  thousand  loves  there  meet  her  gaae. 

To  change  her  high  heroic  thinking. 

llien  hope,  vrif h  all  its  crowd  of  fejidee^ 

Before  her  flits  and  fills  the  air ; 

And,  deck'd  in  victory's  glorious  gear. 

In  vision  Isidor  is  there. 
TTktn  how  her  heart  mid  sadness  dancea  f 

7et  little  thought  she,  thus  forestalling 
The  coming  joy,  that  in  that  hour 
The  future,  like  the  colour'd  shower 
That  seems  to  arch  the  ocean  o*er. 

Was  in  the  Uving  present  felling. 

The  foe  is  slain.    His  sable  charger 
All  fleck'd  vrith  foam  comes  bounding 
The  vrild  Morena  rings  anon, 
And  on  its  brow  the  gallant  Don, 

And  gallant  steed  grow  larger,  larger; 

And  now  he  nears  the  mountain-hollow; 
The  flowery  bank  and  little  lake 
Now  on  his  startled  vision  break — 
And  Inez  there^ — He's  not  awake— 

Ah,  what  a  day  thia  dream  will  follow! 

But  no— he  surely  is  not  dreaming. 
Another  minute  makes  it  clear. 
A  acream,  a  rush,  a  burning  tear 
From  Inez'  cheek,  dispd  the  fear 

That  bliss  like  his  is  only  seeming. 


wAeaiiroTOH  ALLeroH. 


B  J  t«9i  fioM  «*di  to  each  I  Mtad, 
And  tath  bj  tnini  igun  I  Uned; 
For  ■gCB  na'ar  eoolil  oq>  Iutb  prorcd 

Mm«  l0*etj  tbaii  tha  mt 
X  O  Uenad  bud,  of  birth  diiiiu^ 

Wbftt  mortal  tMk  U  Tih*  to  min"  !**-^ 

And  further  had  I  ipoke, 
When,  lo  I  thare  pour'd  a  Sood  of  light 
Bo  flencly  on  my  aching  sgh^ 
1  fidl  b«n«adi  the  vinon  bii^^ 

And  with  the  pain  awoke; 


AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.- 

AtL  hail  I  Ihoa  noble  land. 

Out  fathead  Datire  aoil  I 

0  BiTstch  Ihj  migfalj  hand. 

Gigantic  gtawa  \^  twl, 

O'er  the  vaat  Atlantic  wave  lo  our  dum; 

FoT  thoa,  with  magic  might. 

Canst  reach  to  whete  the  light 

Of  Phosbua  traTcli  blight 

The  world  oV ! 
The  geniu  of  « 
From  hii  pa 
Shall  hui  the  great  aublime ; 
While  the  Triton*  of  the  deep 
With  their  concha  the  kindred  leagna  (ban  proelaim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine'— 
O'er  the  main  onr  naval  line, 
Like  the  milky-waj,  ihall  aWa 

Bright  in  bate  t 
ThoD^  ^ea  long  have  paaa'd 

Sinca  otir  Eathen  left  their  hooM, 
Their  [niot  in  the  blaat, 
O'er  ontiavell'd  acsa  to  roam^- 
Tet  life*  the  blood  of  England  in  om  vein 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
Thai  blood  of  honeat  fame, 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tanw 

By  ita  chainaT 
While  the  langoage  free  and  bold 
Which  the  hud  of  Atoh  anng, 
In  which  our  Miitoh  lold 

How  the  >auh  of  heaven  mng, 
When  SiLlan,  blaated,  (ell  with  hi*  hoat; 
WhUe  thia,  with  reverence  meet. 
Ten  thouaand  echon  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 

Round  oar  eoait; 
While  the  mannera,  while  the  aita, 

That  monld  a  nation'*  aouL 
Btill  cling  around  our  hearti, 
Between  let  oceain  roll, 
Onr  joint  communion  breaking  with  (he  at 
f  et,  atill.  from  either  beach, 
The  voice  of  blood  (hall  reach. 
More  audihia  than  apeech. 
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WASHINGTON  ALL8T0N. 


^ 


THE  TUSCAN  MAID. 


How  pletiuit  and  how  Md  the  turning 
Of  human  life,  when  aide  by  aide 
The  child  and  youth  begin  to  glide 
Along  the  -vale  of  yean ; 
The  pare  twin-being  for  a  little  apace, 
With  lightaome  heait,  and  yet  a  graver  heb, 
Too  young  for  wo,  though  not  for 


Thia  turning  tide  in  Ubmulixa's  now; 

The  time  ia  markM  upon  her  brow ; 

Now  every  thought  and  feeling  throw 
Their  shadows  on  her  face ; 
And  so  are  every  thought  and  feeling  join'd, 
rTwere  hard  to  answer  whether  heart  or  miiid 

Of  either  were  the  native  place. 

The  things  that  once  ahe  loved  are  still  tlia 
Yet  now  there  needs  another  name 
To  give  the  feeling  which  they  daiiBy 
While  she  the  feeling  gives ; 

She  cannot  call  it  gladness  or  delight ; 

And  yet  there  seems  a  richer,  lovelier  light 
On  e'en  the  humblest  thing  that  lives. 

She  sees  the  mottled  moth  come  twinkling  bj, 

And  sees  it  sip  the  floweret  nigh; 

Yet  not,  as  once,  with  eager  cry 
She  grasps  the  pretty  thing ; 
Her  thoughts  now  mingle  with  its  tranquil 
So  poised  in  air,  as  if  on  air  it  stood 

To  show  its  gold  and  purple  wing. 

She  hears  the  bird  without  a  wirii  to  anare^ 
But  rather  on  the  azure  air 
To  mount,  and  with  it  wander  than 
To  some  untrodden  land ; 
As  if  it  told  her  in  its  happy  aong 
Of  pleasures  strange,  that  never  can  belong 
To  aught  of  sight  or  touch  of  hand* 

Now  the  young  soul  her  mighty  power  shall  ptom. 
And  outward  things  around  her  move^ 
Pure  ministers  of  purer  love, 
And  make  the  heart  her  home ; 
Or  to  the  meaner  senses  sink  a  slave, 
To  do  their  bidding,  though  they  mftdly 
Through  hateful  scenes  of  vice  to 


But,  UasuLiiTA,  thine  the  better  choice; 
Thine  eyes  so  speak,  as  with  a  voice : 
Thy  heart  may  still  in  earth  rejoice 
And  all  its  beauty  love ; 
But  no,  not  all  this  fair,  enchanting  earth 
With  all  its  spells,  can  give  the  rapture  birth 
That  waits  thy  conscious  soul  above. 


ROSALIE. 

O,  pora  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  unearthly  strain, 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain ; 

Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar, 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sigha, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  sldea. 


No— never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  wo. 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow 
Ai  from  a  thousand  gushing  sprihgs 
Unknown  before;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light — ^if  light  it 

That  veils  the  world  I 


For  all  I  see  around  me  wean 
The  hue  of  other  spheres; 

And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tean 

Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 

O,  nothing,  sure,  the  stan  beneath. 

Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to 
So  like  angelic 


8o»  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  daj 
When  the  last  lingering  nj 

Slope  on  the  highest  doud  to  pligr— 

80  thought  the  gentle  Rosaui 

As  on  htir  maiden  revoj 

fell  the  strain  of  him  irho  aloto 
In  mosie  to  her  aooL 


TO  REMBRANDT.^ 

Aa  in  that  twilight,  superstitioai  age 
When  all  beyond  the  narrow  grasp  of  mind 
Seem'd  fraught  with  meaninga  of  supernal  kind. 

When  e'en  the  learned,  philoaophic  aage. 
Wont  with  the  stan  throogh  boondleaB  qpace  to 
range, 

Liaten'd  with  reverence  to  the  diang^ng's  tale ; 
E'en  so,  thou  strangest  of  all  beinga  atrange ! 

E'en  ao,  thy  visionary  aeenea  I  hail ; 
Tliat  like  tiie  rambling  of  an  idioC'a  apeech. 

No  image  giving  of  a  thing  on  earth. 
Nor  thought  significant  in  RMaon's  reach, 

Yet,  in  theb  random  ahadowinga  give  birth 
To  thoughts  and  things  from  other  worlda  that 

come. 
And  fill  the  aoiil,  and  strike  the  reason  dumb. 


TO  BENJAMIN  WEST. 

FaoK  one  unused  in  pomp  of  words  to  raise 
A  courtly  monument  of  empty  praise. 
Where  aelf,  transpiring  through  the  flimsy  pile^ 
Betnys  the  builder's  ostentatious  g^le. 
Accept,  O  West,  these  unafliscted  laya. 
Which  genius  claims  and  grateful  justice  paya. 
Still  green  in  age,  thy  vigorous  powen  impart 
The  youthful  freshness  of  a  blameless  heart: 
For  thine,  unaided  by  another's  pain. 
The  wiles  of  envy,  or  the  sordid  train 
Of  selfishness,  has  been  the  manly  race 
Of  one  who  felt  the  purifying  grace 
Of  honest  fame ;  nor  found  the  effort  vain. 
E'en  for  itself  to  love  thy  soul-ennobling  axt. 

*  Occaiionsd  by  bis  pietare  of  **  Jacob's  Dr«am." 


JAMES  KIRKE   PAULDING. 


Mr.  Pauldxhs  ia  known  by  his  nameroni  nofels 
and  other  prow  writings,  much  better  than  by  his 
poetry;  yet  his  early  contributions  to  our  poetical 
literature,  if  they  do  not  bear  witness  that  he  pos- 
sesses, in  an  eminent  degree,  « the  yision  and  the 
ftcttlty  dtrine,"  are  creditable  for  their  patriotic 
spirit  and  moral  purity. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Pawling, — the 
original  mode  of  spelling  his  name,— in  Duchess 
county,  New  York,  on  the  2Sd  of  August,  1770, 
and  is  descended  from  an  old  and  hononrahle 
fiunily,  of  Dutch  extraction. 

His  earliest  literary  productions  were  the  pq>ers 
entitled  «  Salmagundi,"  the  first  series  of  which, 
in  two  Yolumes,  were  written  in  conjunction  with 
WASHTKOToir  iBTiiro,  in  1807.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  next  thirty  years,  by  the  following 
works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named: 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  in  one  volume ; 
The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  a  iatirical  poem,  in 
one  Tolume ;  The  United  States  and  England,  in 
one  Tolume ;  Second  Series  of  Salmagundi,  in  two 


ODE  TO  JAMESTOWN. 

Old  cradle  of  an  infiut  worid. 

In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay. 
Struggling  awhile,  ere  she  unfiirrd 
Her  gallant  wing  and  soar'd  away; 
All  hail !  thou  birth-place  of  the  glowing  west, 
Thou  seem'st  the  towering  eagle's  min'd  nest! 

What  solemn  recollections  throng, 

What  touching  visions  rise. 
As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among, 
I  backward  turn  mine  eyes, 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round. 
Like  spirits,  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  I 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined. 

In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies ; 
They  throng  upon  my  waken'd  mind. 
As  time's  dark  curtains  rise. 
The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years. 
Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet,  appears. 

I  hear  the  angry  ocean  rave, 

I  see  the  lonely  little  barque 
Scudding  along  the  crested  wave, 
Freighted  like  old  Noah's  ark, 
As  o'er  the  drowned  earth  'twas  hurfd, 
With  the  forefathera  of  another  world. 

I  see  a  train  of  exiles  stand. 
Amid  the  desert,  desolate, 
The  fathers  of  my  native  land. 
The  daring  pioneera  of  fate. 
Who  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  ear&» 
And  gave  a  boundless  empire  birth. 


vm.} 

volumes ;  Letters  from  the  South,  in  two  volumes; 
The  Backwoodsman,  a  poem,  in  one  volume; 
Koningsmarke,  or  Old  Times  in  the  New  World, 
a  novel,  in  two  volumes ;  John  Bull  in  America, 
in  one  volume ;  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,  in  one  volume ;  The  Traveller's  Guide, 
or  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  one  volume ;  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside,  in  two  volumes ;  Westward 
Ho !  in  two  volumes ;  Slavery  in  the  United  States, 
in  one  volume ;  Life  of  Washington,  in  two  vo- 
lumes ;  The  Book  of  St  Nicholas,  in  one  volume ; 
and  Tales,  Fables,  and  Allegories,  originally  pub- 
liihed  in  various  peiiiodicals,  in  three  volumes. 
Beside  these,  and  some  less  pretensive  works, 
he  has  written  much  in  the  gazettes  on  political 
and  other  questions  agitated  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Pauudiito  baa  held  various  honourable 
offices  in  lus  native  state;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Ya^i  Burkf, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Yah 
Bubxf's  administration,  in  1841. 


I  see  the  sovereign  Indian  range 

His  woodland  empire,  free  as  air; 
I  see  tiie  gloomy  forest  change. 
The  ihadowy  earth  laid  bare; 
And,  where  the  reid  man  chased  the  bounding  deer, 
The  smiling  laboun  of  the  white  i^ypear. 

I  see  the  haughty  warrior  gaze 

In  wonder  or  in  scorn. 
As  the  pale  faces  sweat  to  raise 
Their  scanty  fields  of  com. 
While  he,  the  monarch  of  the  boundless  wood, 
By  sport,  or  hair-brain'd  rapine,  wins  his  food. 

A  moment,  and  the  pageant's  gone ; 

The  red  men  are  no  more ; 
The  pale-Aeed  strangers  stand  alone 
Upon  the  river's  shore ; 
And  the  proud  wood-king,  who  their  arts  disdain'd. 
Finds  but  a  bloody  grave  where  once  he  reign'd. 

The  forest  reels  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  sturdy  woodman's  axe ; 
The  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke, 
And  pays  her  wiUingf  tax 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  harvest  fields. 
And  all  that  nature  to  blithe  labour  yields. 

Then  growing  hamlets  rear  their  heads, 

And  gathering  crowds  expand. 
Par  as  my  fancy's  vision  spreads. 
O'er  many  a  boundless  land, 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife. 
Teems  with  the  richest  gifts  of  social  life. 
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Empire  to  empire  swill  lucoeedi, 

Each  happy,  gn^eat,  and  free; 
One  empires  still  another  breeds, 
A  giant  progeny, 
Destined  their  daring  race  to  run. 
Each  to  the  regions  of  yon  setting  son* 

Then,  as  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  trace 

The  fount  whence  these  rich  waten  sprang, 
I  glance  towards  this  lonely  place. 
And  find  it,  these  rude  stones  among. 
Here  rest  the  sires  of  millions,  sleeping  round. 
The  Argonauts,  the  golden  fleece  that  found. 

Their  names  have  been  forgotten  long ; 
The  stone,  but  not  a  word,  remains; 
They  cannot  live  in  deathless  song, 
I  Nor  breathe  in  pious  strains. 

Tet  this  sublime  obscurity,  to  me 
More  touching  is,  than  poet's  rhapsody. 

They  live  in  millions  that  now  breathe ; 

They  live  in  millions  yet  unborn. 
And  pious  gratitude  shall  wreathe 

As  bright  a  crown  as  e'er  was  worn. 
And  hanq^  it  on  the  green-leaved  bough, 

That  whispers  to  the  nameless  dead  below. 

■ 

No  one  that  inspiration  drinks ; 

No  one  that  loves  his  native  land ; 
No  one  that  reasons,  feels,  or  thinks. 
Can  mid  these  lonely  ruins  stand, 
Without  a  moisten'd  eye,  a  grateful  tear 
Of  reverent  gratitude  to  those  that  moulder  here. 

The  mighty  shade  now  hovers  round-— 

Of  HIM  whose  strange,  yet  brig^  caner. 
Is  written  on  this  sacred  ground 
In  letters  that  no  time  shall  sere ; 
Who  in  the  old  world  smote  the  turban'd  crew, 
And  founded  Christian  empires  in  the  new. 

And  she !  the  glorious  Indian  maid. 

The  tutelary  of  this  land, 
The  angel  of  the  woodland  shade, 
The  miracle  of  God's  own  hand. 
Who  join'd  man's  heart  to  woman's  softest  grace, 
And  thrice  redeem'd  the  scourges  of  her  race. 

Bister  of  charity  and  love, 

Whose  life-blood  was  soft  Pity*8  tide. 
Dear  goddess  of  the  sylvan  grove, 
Flower  of  the  forest,  nature's  pride. 
He  is  no  man  who  does  not  bend  the  knee. 
And  she  no  woman  who  is  not  like  thee ! 

Jamestown,  and  Plymouth's  hallow'd  rock 

To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be — 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock. 
Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand. 
Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth. 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air. 
Or,  in  New  England  claim  his  birth, 
From  the  old  pilgrims  there. 
He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock 
Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  fiunoof  lodL 
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PASSAGE  DOWN  THE  OHIO.* 

As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
Oarless  and  sailless,  silently  they  glide, 
How  still  the  scene,  how  lifeless,  yet  how  fiur 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  stranger  then  I 
No  smiling  villages  or  curling  smoke 
The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke ; 
No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  along, 
Sent  forth  blithe  labour's  homely,  rustic  eong; 
No  urchin  gamboH'd  on  the  smooth,  white  auady ' 
Or  hurl'd  the  skipping^tone  with  playful  hand, 
While  playmate  dog  plunged  in  the  clear  blue  wvrt, 
And  swam,  in  vain,  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen,  along  the  river  aide, 
Yoimg,  busy  towns,  in  buxom,  painted  pride, 
And  fleets  of  ghding  boats  with  riches  crown'd. 
To  distant  Orleans  or  St  Louis  bound. 
Nothing  appear'd  but  nature  unsubdued. 
One  endless,  noiseless  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seem'd  to  be 
As  level  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea ; 
They  seem'd  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  akme, 
Heirs  of  the  earth— the  land  was  all  their  own  I 

'T  was  evening  now:  the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er. 
Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore. 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way. 
And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day; 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign, 
They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 
The  moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silver'd  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove. 
That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  fell, 
Whisper'd  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well 
That  fair-faced  orb  alone  to  move  appear'd. 
That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 
Nodeep-mouth'd  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betrayed, 
No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waten  play'd. 
No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 
To  tell  the  wanderen,  man  was  nestling  then ; 
All,  all  was  still,  on  gliding  bark  and  shore^ 
As  it  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  mon. 


EVENING. 

'T  WAS  sunset* s  hallow'd  time-— and  sodi  an  evv 
Might  almost  tempt  an  angel  heaven  to  leafe. 
Never  did  brighter  glories  greet  the  eye. 
Low  in  the  warm  and  ruddy  western  sky: 
Nor  the  light  clouds  at  summer  eve  unfold 
More  varied  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  gold. 
Some  in  the  pure,  translucent,  liquid  breast 
Of  crystal  lake,  fast  anchor'd  seem'd  to  rest, 
Like  golden  islets  scatter'd  far  and  wide. 
By  elfin  skill  in  fancy's  fabled  tide, 
Where,  as  wild  eastern  legends  idly  feign. 
Fairy,  or  genii,  hokl  despotic  reign. 


*  Tbl»,  and  tlie  two  following  eztraets,  art  flrom  the 
**  BackwooiUman." 
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JAMES  KIRKE  PAULDING. 


Othen,  like  vesseU  gilt  with  bumiih'd  gold. 
Their  flitting,  airy  way  are  seen  to  hold, 
All  gallantly  equipped  with  streamers  gay, 
While  hands  unseen,  or  chance  directs  Uieir  way ; 
Around,  athwart,  the  pure  ethereal  tide. 
With  swelling  purple  sail,  they  rapid  glide, 
Gay  as  the  bark  where  Egypt*s  wanton  queen 
Reclining  on  the  shaded  deck  was  seen, 
At  which  as  gazed  the  uxorious  Roman  fool. 
The  subject  world  slipt  from  his  dotard  rule. 
Anon,  the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  &de, 
And  deeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade; 
The  haze  of  gathering  twilight  nature  shrouds. 
And  pale,  and  paler  wax  the  changeful  clouds. 
Then  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm ; 
The  silent  dews  of  evening  dropp*d  like  balm ; 
The  hungry  night-hawk  from  his  lone  haunt  hies, 
To  chase  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies ; 
The  bat  began  his  lantern-loving  fUght, 
The  lonely  whip-poor-will,  our  bird  of  night, 
Ever  unseen,  yet  ever  seeming  near. 
His  shrill  note  quaver'd  in  the  startled  ear ; 
The  buzzing  beetle  forth  did  gayly  hie. 
With  idle  hum,  and  careless,  blundering  eye ; 
The  little  trusty  watchman  of  pale  nig^t. 
The  firefly,  trimm'd  anew  his  lamp  so  bright, 
And  took  his  merry  airy  circuit  round 
The  sparkling  meadow's  green  and  fragrant  bound, 
Where  blosaomM  clover,  bathed  in  palmy  dew. 
In  fair  luxuriance,  sweetly  blushing  grew. 


CROSSING  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

As  look*d  the  traveller  for  the  world  below, 
The  lively  morning  breeze  began  to  blow ; 
The  magic  curtain  roIl*d  in  mists  away. 
And  a  gay  landscape  smiled  upon  the  day. 
As  light  the  fleeting  vapours  upward  glide,  ' 

Like  sheeted  spectres  on  the  mountain  side. 
If  ew  objects  open  to  his  wondering  view 
Of  various  form,  and  combinations  new. 
A  rocky  precipice,  a  waving  wood, 
Deep,  winding  dell,  and  foaming  mountain  flood. 
Each  afier  each,  with  coy  and  sweet  delay, 
Broke  on  his  sight,  as  at  young  dawn  of  day. 
Bounded  afar  by  peak  aspiring  bold. 
Like  giant  capp'd  with  helm  of  bumish'd  gold. 
So  when  the  wandering  grandsire  of  our  race 
On  Ararat  had  found  a  resting-place. 
At  first  a  shoreless  ocean  met  his  eye. 
Mingling  on  every  side  with  one  blue  sky ; 
But  as  the  waters,  every  passing  day, 
Sunk  in  the  earth  or  roU'd  in  mists  away. 
Gradual,  the  lofty  hills,  like  islands,  peep 
From  the  rough  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
Then  the  round  hillocks,  and  the  meadows  green, 
Each  after  each,  in  freshened  bloom  are  seen, 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  &ir  and  finish'd  whole 
Combined  to  win  the  gazing  patriarch's  souL 
Tet,  oft  he  look'd,  I  ween,  with  anxious  eye, 
In  lingering  hope  somewhere,  perchance,  0  Q7» 


Within  the  silent  world,  some  living  thing. 
Crawling  on  earth,  or  moving  on  the  wing. 
Or  man,  or  beast— «las !  was  neither  there 
Nothing  that  breathed  of  life  in  earth  or  air ; 
'Twas  a  vast,  silent,  mansion  rich  and  gay. 
Whose  occupant  was  drown'd  the  other  day ; 
A  churchyard,  where  the  gayest  flowers  oft  bloom 
Amid  the  melancholy  of  the  tomb; 
A  charnel-house,  where  all  the  human  race 
Had  piled  their  bones  in  one  wide  resting-place ; 
Sadly  he  tum'd  from  such  a  sight  of  wo, 
And  sadly  sought  the  lifeless  world  below. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  CAROUSAL. 


DmiKK !  drink !  to  whom  shall  we  drink  ? 
To  friend  or  a  mistress  1     Come,  let  me  think ! 
To  those  who  are  absent,  or  those  who  are  here  ? 
To  the  dead  that  we  loved,  or  the  living  still  dear  ? 
Alas !  when  I  look,  I  find  none  of  the  last ! 
The  present  is  barren — ^let  's  drink  to  the  past 

Come !  here 's  to  the  girl  with  a  voice  sweet  and  low. 
The  eye  all  of  fire  and  the  bosom  of  snow. 
Who  erewhile  in  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  fled. 
Once  slept  on  my  bosom,  and  pillow'd  my  head ! 
Would  you  know  where  to  find  such  a  delicate  prize? 
Go  seek  in  yon  churchyard,  for  there  she  lies. 

And  here 's  to  the  friend,  the  one  friend  of  my  youth. 
With  a  head  friU  of  genius,  a  heart  full  of  truth, 
Who  travell'd  with  me  in  the  sunshine  of  life. 
And  stood  by  my  side  in  its  peace  and  its  strife! 
Would  you  know  where  to  seek  a  blessing  so  rare  ? 
Go  drag  the  lone  sea,  you  may  find  him  there. 

And  here's  to  a  brace  of  twin  cherubs  of  mine. 
With  hearts  like  their  mother's,  as  pure  as  this  wine. 
Who  came  but  to  see  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
Grew  tired  of  the  scene,  and  then  both  went  away. 
Would   you   know  where   this   brace  of  bright 

cherubs  have  hied  1 
Go  seek  them  in  heaven,  £9r  there  they  abide. 

A  bumper,  my  boys !  to  a  gray-headed  pair, 
Who  watdied  o'er  my  childhood  with  tenderest  care, 
God  bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  may  they  look 

down. 
On  the  head  of  their  son,  without  tear,  sigh,  or  frown! 
Would  you  know  whom  I  drink  to  ?  go  seek  mid 

the  dead, 
Tou  will  find  both  their  lumies  on  the  stone  at 

their  head. 

And  here't— bat,  alas !  the  good  wine  is  no  more. 
The  bottle  is  emptied  of  all  its  bright  store ; 
Like  those  we  have  toasted,  its  spirit  is  fled, 
And  nothing  is  left  of  the  light  tfiat  it  shed. 
Then,  a  bumper  of  tears,  boys !  the  banquet  here 

ends, 
With  a  health  to  our  dead,  since  we've  no  living 

firiends. 


LEVI  FRISBIE. 


pknilVI.   DM  MB.] 


PmovBisom  Fmif  bis  was  the  fon  of  a  xeapeet- 

able  clergyman  at  Ipswich,  Mawachuaetts.  He 
entered  Hanrard  University  in  1 798,  and  was  gradi^ 
ated  in  1802.  His  father,  like  most  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  New  England,  was  a  poor  man,  and 
unable  fully  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  son's  edu- 
cation ;  and  Mr.  Faisais,  while  an  under-graduate, 
provided  in  part  for  his  support  by  t^saching  a 
school  during  vacations,  and  by  writing  as  a  dark. 
His  friend  and  biographer,  Professor  Afdrxws 
NoBTOw,  alludes  to  this  fiict  as  a  proof  of  the 
fidaity  of  the  opinion  that  wealth  constitutes  the 
only  aristocracy  in  our  country.  Talenta,  united 
with  correct  morab,  and  good  manners,  pass  un- 
questioned all  the  artificial  barriers  of  society,  and 


their  claim  to  distinction  ia  recognised  men  wil- 
lingly than  any  other. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  Mr.  FBiiBZS 
oonmienced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  an  affectioii 
of  the  eyes  depriving  him  of  their  use  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  he  abandoned  his  profeasional 
pursuits,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Latin  tutor  in 
Harvard  University.  In  1811,  he  was  made  Pio- 
feasor  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  in  1817,  Profile 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  last  office  he  held 
until  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1823.  He  waa 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  original  thinker,  and  a 
pure-minded  man.  An  octavo  volume,  containinf 
a  memoir,  some  of  his  philosophical  lectmes^  and 
a  few  poems,  was  published  in  1823. 
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A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 


I  'll  tell  you,  firiend,  what  sort  of  wifb, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  ]i£d. 

Inspires  my  waking  schemes. 
And  when  I  sleep,  with  form  so  light, 
Dances  before  my  ravish'd  sight, 

In  sweet  aerial  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend. 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend, 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
CKve  me  a  cheek  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  rise ; 

Features,  where,  pensive,  more  than  gay. 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play, 

The  sober  thought  you  see; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem, 
And  kind  affections  round  them  beam. 

But  most  of  all  on  me ; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould. 
Where  yet  a  something  you  behold 

Unconsciously  doth  please; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art. 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  hfiT  air,  her  face,  each  charm 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm, 

And  mind  inform  the  whole; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  moat  gtow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  soul. 

Ah !  could  I  such  a  being  find. 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  join'd 
By  Hymen's  silken  tie. 


To  her  myself,  my  allT  'd  ghre, 
For  her  alone  delighted  live, 
For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  care  oppresa'd, 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I  'd  lay ; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  ahonld  oeaae, 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace, 

And  drive  my  griefii  away. 

In  turn,  I  'd  sofien  all  her  care. 
Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  feeling 
share; 

Should  sickness  e'er  invade. 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  rising  ai|^ 
My  hand  the  cordial  should  supply; 

I  'd  watch  beside  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  definniy 
My  arms  should  shield  her  from  the  storm; 

And,  were  its  fury  hurl'd. 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I  'd  bare ; 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend; 
Together  would  we  humbly  bend. 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name; 
And  when  I  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  in  her  native  sky. 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide^ 
But  on  our  years  serenely  gUde, 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er. 
We  'd  part  to  meet  and  part  no  more. 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven. 
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JOHN  PIBRPONT. 


CBen  17111 


Tbb  anthor  of  the  «Airi  of  PalMtine,"  is  a 
native  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  on 
tfaa  sixth  of  April,  1785.  His  g^reat-gnundfiither,  the 
Revierend  James  Pibbpoitt,  was  tlie  second  minis- 
tar  of  New  Haven,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale 
College ;  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  men 
of  intelligence  and  integrity;  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  CoL&iirs, 
had  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  devotion 
to  maternal  duties.  In  the  following  lines,  from 
one  of  his  recent  poems,  he  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluence of  her  example  and  teachings  on  his  own 
diarscter! 

**  She  led  me  first  to  God ; 
Her  words  and  prayen  were  my  young  spirit's  dew. 

For,  when  she  used  to  leave 

The  fireside,  every  eve, 
I  knsw  it  was  for  prayer  that  sbs  withdrew. 

**That  dew,  that  bless'd  ray  youth, — 

Her  holy  love,  her  truth. 
Her  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  tears 

Thit  she  could  not  suppress, — 

Hath  never  ceased  to  bless 
My  soul,  nor  will  It,  through  eternal  years. 

'^  How  oAen  has  the  thought 

Of  my  roourn'd  mother  brought 
Peace  to  my  troubled  spirit,  and  new  power 

The  tempter  to  repel ! 

Mother,  thou  knowest  well 
That  thou  hast  blessed  me  since  thy  mortal  hour!'* 

Mr.  PiEBPOKT  entered  Tale  College  when  fifteen 
years  old,  and  was  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1804.  During  a  part  of  1805,  he  assisted  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Backus,  in  an  academy  of  which 
he  was  principal  previous  to  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Hamilton  College ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  following  the  example  of 
many  young  men  of  New  England,  he  went  to 
the  southern  states,  and  was  for  nearly  four  years 
a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Wiliiax 
Allstott,  of  South  Carolina,  spending  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  Charleston,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  estate  of  Colonel  Allstov,  on  the  Waccamaw, 
near  Georgetown.  Here  he  commenced  his  legal 
studies,  which  he  continued  after  his  return  to  his 
native  state  in  1809,  in  the  school  of  Justices 
Reeve  and  Gould;  and  in  1812,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  being  appointed  to  address 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newbu- 
ryport,  his  place  of  residence,  he  delivered  and 
afterward  published  <«The  Portrait,'*  the  earliest 
of  the  poems  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  works. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  prostration  of 
business  in  New  England  during  the  war,  and  of 


hb  health,  whidi  at  this  time  demanded  a  more 
active  life,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law, 
and  became  interested  in  mercantile  transactions, 
first  in  Boston,  and  afterward  in  Baltimore ;  but 
these  resulting  disastrously,  in  1816,  he  sought  a 
solace  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  "The  Airs  of  Palestine."  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume,  at  Balti- 
more ;  and  two  other  editions  were  published  in 
Boston,  in  the  following  year. 

The  xAirs  of  Palestine"  is  a  poem  of  about 
eight  hundred  lines,  in  the  heroic  measure,  in  which 
the  influence  of  music  is  shown  by  examples,  prin- 
cipally from  sacred  history.  The  religious  sub- 
Hmity  of  the  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  the  finish  of  the  versification,  placed  it  at  once, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  before  any  poem  at  that  time  pro- 
duced in  America.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be 
naariy  faultless,  but  for  tbe  occasional  introduction 
of  double  rhymes,  a  violation  of  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  ten-syllable  verse,  induced  by  the  intention 
of  the  author  to  recite  it  in  a  public  assembly. 
He  says  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  that  he 
was  "aware  how  difiicult  even  a  good  speaker 
finds  it  to  rehearse  heroic  poetry,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  perceiving  in  his  hearers  the 
somniferous  effects  of  a  regular  cadence,"  and 
"the  double  rhyme  was,  therefore,  occasionally 
thrown  in,  like  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  a  smootlily 
gliding  river,  to  break  the  current,  which,  without 
it,  might  appear  sluggish,  and  to  vary  the  melody, 
which  might  otherwise  become  monotonous."  The 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  moonlight  scene 
in  Italy,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  manner : 

"  On  Amo*s  boeom,  as  he  calmly  flows. 
And  his  cool  arms  round  Viillnnihrova  throws. 
Rolling  bis  crystal  tide  throuf  h  clasaic  vnles, 
Alone,— at  nifht,— the  Itnlian  boatman  vnils. 
Bith  o'er  Mont*  Alto  walks,  in  maiden  pride, 
Night's  queen  ;^he  sees  her  imnf  p  on  thnt  tide. 
Now,  ride  the  wave  that  curie  its  infttnt  crest 
Around  his  pmw,  then  ripplinv  sinks  to  rest ; 
Now,  Klitterinf  dance  around  his  eddyinr  oar, 
Whose  every  sweep  is  echo'd  from  the  shore  ; 
Now,  far  before  biro,  on  a  liquid  bed 
Of  wavelens  water,  rest  h«>r  radiant  head. 
Bow  mild  the  empire  of  ihnt  vircin  queen ! 
How  dark  the  mountain's  shade !  how  still  the  scene! 
Hush'd  by  her  silver  sceptrp,  sephyrs  sleep 
On  dewy  leaves,  that  overhanf  the  deep. 
Nor  dare  to  whisper  through  the  boughs,  nor  stir 
Tbe  valley's  willow,  nor  the  mountain's  flr. 
Nor  make  tbe  pale  and  breathless  aspen  quiver, 
Nor  brush,  with  ruffling  wind,  that  glassy  river. 

**  Hark !— 't  Is  a  convent's  bell :  its  midnight  chime ; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  uf  time  : — 
O'er  bending  trees,  that  fringe  the  distant  shore. 
Gray  turrets  rise  : — the  eye  can  catch  no  more. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  th«*  tolling  bell, 
Buspends  hit  oar :— a  low  and  solemn  swell, 
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From  th«  de«p  fhade,  that  round  the  eloitttr  Ueti 
Rdto  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
What  meltinx  sonf  wakei  the  cold  ear  of  Night  1 
A  flineral  dirge,  that  pale  nuns,  robed  in  white« 
Chant  round  a  fiater's  dark  and  narrow  bed. 
To  charm  the  parting  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  ia  the  spell !  with  raptured  ear, 
I  That  uncaged  spirit  hovering,  lingers  near  ;— 

Why  should  she  mount  1  why  pant  for  brighter  Ulaa  1 
A  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  thia !" 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  «  Airs  of  Pale*- 
thie,"  Mr.  Pikrpont  entered  eerioualy  upon  the 
■tudy  of  theology,  first  by  himself,  in  Baltiinore, 
and  afterward  as  a  member  of  the  theological 
school  connected  with  Harvard  College.  He  left 
that  seminary  in  October,  1818,  and  in  April,  1819, 
was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Hollis  Street  Uni- 
tarian Church,  in  Boston,  as  successor  to  the  Be- 
Terend  Doctor  Hollbt,  who  had  recently  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, in  Kentucky. 

In  1835  and  1836,  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health,  he  spent  a  year  abroad,  passing  through 
the  principal  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  extending  his  tour  into  the  East,  visitiiig 
Smyrna,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens,  Corinth,  and  some 
of  the  other  cities  of  Greece ;  c€  hia  travels  in 
which,  traces  will  occasionally  be  found  in  some 
of  the  short  poems  which  he  has  written  sinoe  hia 
return. 

Mr.  PiBRPONT  haa  written  in  almost  eveiy  metre, 
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and  many  of  his  hymns,  odes,  and  other  brief  poemi^ 
are  remarkably  spirited  and  melodious.  Seve- 
ral of  them,  distinguished  alike  for  energy  of 
thought  and  language,  were  educed  by  events  oon- 
neeted  with  the  moral  and  religious  enterprises  of 
the  time,  nearly  all  of  which  are  indebted  to  his 
constant  and  earnest  advocacy  for  much  of  their 
prosperity. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  his  poems  pol^ 
Hahed  in  1840,  he  say  a,  « It  gives  a  true,  though  an 
all  too  feeble  expression  of  the  author's  feeling  and 
feith,— of  his  love  of  right,  of  freedom,  and  man, 
and  of  his  correspondent  and  roost  hearty  hatred 
of  every  thing  that  is  at  war  with  them ;  and  of 
his  fai^  in  the  providence  and  gracious  promises 
of  God.  Nay,  the  book  is  published  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  faith  in  man;  his  faith  that  every  line^  I 
written  to  rebuke  high-handed  or  under-handed 
wrong,  or  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty, — written  for  solace  in  affliction,  for 
support  tmder  trial,  or  as  an  expression,  or  for  the 
excitement  of  Christian  patriotism  or  devotion;  or 
even  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  throw  a  little 
sunshine  into  the  chamber  of  the  spirit,  while  it 
is  going  through  some  of  the  wearisome  passages 
of  life*s  history, — will  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
the  writer's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men,  of  his  desire  to  serve  them,  and  consequently 
of  hb  claim  upon  them  for  a  charitable  judgment, 
at  least,  if  not  even  for  a  respectful  and  gratafiil 
remembrance.'' 


^AA^MMMMA^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^p^^M 


"  PASSING  AWAY." 

Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell, 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear,— 
Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fairy's  shell 

That  he  winds  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  dear, 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep. 
And  the  moon  and  the  fairy  are  watching  the  deep. 
She  dispensing  her  silvery  light, 
And  he,  his  notes  as  silvery  quite. 
While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar. 
To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  ?— 

Hark  !  the  ttotes,  on  my  ear  that  play, 

Are  set  to  words : — as  they  float,  they  say, 
«  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 

But  no ;  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear; 
Nor  was  it  the  ton^e  of  a  silver  bell, 
Striking  the  hour,  that  fiU'd  my  ear, 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung. 
And  a  plump  little  giri,  for  a  pendulum,  swung; 
(As  you've  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  Canary  bird  swing;) 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet, 
And,  as  she  enjoy'd  it,  she  seem'd  to  say, 
~  away!  passing  avray !' 
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O,  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 

Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  moved  round  slow ! 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial  of  gold. 

Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
And  lo !  she  had  changed : — ^in  a  few  short  hoois 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  gariand  of  flowers. 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  hands,  and  flimg 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung 
In  the  fulness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride. 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ; — 
Yet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 

**  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fiiir  one's  cheek,  a  shade 

Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  soflly  over. 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summer's  day  made. 

Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush ; 
And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the 
wheels. 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her. 
Was  a  little  dimm'd, — as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon's  hot  hct : — Yet  one  couldn't  but 
love  her, 
For  she  look'd  like  a  mother,  whose  first  babe  lay 
Rock'd  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day  ^— 
And  she  seem'd,  in  the  same  silver  tone  to  say, 
«  Passing  away !  passing  away  !*' 
at 
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While  j«t  I  look'd,  what  a  change  there  eame  I 
Her  eyewas  qiiench'd,Bnd  her  cheek  was  wan: 

Stooping  and  atafiTd  was  her  wither'd  framey 
Yet,  just  as  boailyy  swung  she  on ; 

The  garland  beneath  her  had  &Uen  to  dust; 

The  wheels  above  her  were  eaten  with  rust; 

The  hands,  that  over  the  dial  swept, 

Grew  crooked  and  tamish'd,  but  on  they  kept, 

And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 

From  the  shrivell'd  lips  of  the  toothless  orone,— 
(Let  me  never  forget  till  my  dying  day 
The  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay,) — 

«  Passing  «way !  passhig  away !' 


FOR  THE  CHARLESTOWN  CENTEN- 
NIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Two  hundred  yeaitt  !  two  hundred  years ! 

How  much  of  human  power  and  pride. 
What  glorious  hopes,  what  gloomy  fears 

Have  sunk  beneath  their  noiseless  tide ! 

The  red  man  at  his  horrid  rite, 

Seen  by  the  stars  at  night's  cold  noon. 

His  bark  canoe,  its  track  of  light 
Left  on  the  wave  beneath  the  moon ; 

His  dance,  his  yell,  his  council-fire, 

The  altar  where  his  victim  lay. 
His  death-song,  and  his  funeral  pyre, 

That  still,  strong  tide  hath  borne  away. 

And  that  pale  pilgrim  band  is  gone, 
That  on  thb  shore  with  trembling  trod^ 

Ready  to  fiunt,  yet  bearing  on 
The  ark  of  freedom  and  of  God. 

And  war — that  since  o'er  ocean  came. 
And  thunder'd  loud  from  yonder  hill. 

And  wrapp'd  its  foot  in  sheets  of  flame. 
To  blast  that  ark — its  storm  is  still. 

Chief,  sachem,  sage,  bards,  heroes,  seers. 

That  live  in  story  and  in  song. 
Time,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Has  raised,  and  shown,  and  swept  along. 

'T  is  like  a  dream  when  one  awakes, 
*     This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old ; 
'T  is  like  the  moon  when  morning  breaks, 
'T  is  like  a  tale  round  watchfires  told. 

Then  what  are  we  ?  then  what  are  we  1 
Yes,  when  two  hundred  years  have  rolTd 

O'er  our  green  graves,  our  names  shall  be 
A  morning  dream,  a  tale  that's  told. 

God  of  our  fathers,  in  whose  sight 
The  thousand  years  that  sweep  away 

Man  and  the  traces  of  his  might 

Are  but  the 'break  and  close  of  day— 

Grant  us  that  love  of  truth  sublime, 
That  love  of  goodness  and  of  thee, 

That  makes  thy  children  in  all  time 
To  share  thine  own  eternity. 


MY  CHILD. 

r  GUTFOT  make  him  dead  I 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair ; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes— he  is  not  there ! 

I  walk  my  parlour  floor, 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I  'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  g^ve  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street; 

A  satchell'd  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  coloured  hair : 

And,  as  he's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye. 
Scarcely  believing  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  lid ; 
doaed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  forehead; 

My  hand  that  marble  fislt; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that-^he  is  not  there ! 

I  cannot  make  him  dead ! 

When  passing  by  the  bed, 
80  long  watch'd  over  with  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not  there ! 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake. 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy. 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there ! — ^Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  «>  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  castroff  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lock'd ; — he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives ! — In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last. 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  «  Thou  shalt  see  me  t?iere  /" 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

FiTHBB,  thy  chastening  rod 
80  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

'That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
"T  will  be  OUT  heaven  to  find  that— he  is  there  / 
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FOR  A  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  MASS  A- 
CHUSETTS  MECHANICS*  CHARITA- 
BLE  ASSOCIATION. 

Loud  o'er  thy  savage  child, 

O  God,  the  night^wind  TO«r'd» 
Am,  houseless,  in  the  wild 
He  bow'd  him  and  adored. 
Thou  saw'st  him  there, 
As  to  the  sky 
He  raised  his  eye 
In  fear  and  prayer. 

Thine  inspiration  came ! 

And,  grateful  for  thine  aid. 
An  altar  to  thy  name 

He  built  beneath  the  shade : 
The  limbs  of  larch 
That  darkened  round, 
He  bent  and  bound 
In  many  an  arch ; 

Till  in  a  sylvan  fane 

Went  up  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  music's  simple  strain 
Arose  in  virorship  there. 
The  arching  boughs, 
The  roof  of  leaves 
That  summer  w^ves, 
O'erheard  his  vows. 

Then  beam*d  a  brighter  day ; 

And  Salem's  holy  height 
And  Greece  in  glory  lay 
Beneath  the  kindling  light. 
Thy  temple  rose 
On  Salem's  hill, 
While  Grecian  skill 
Adom'd  thy  foes. 

Along  those  ro«ky  shores, 

Along  those  olive  plains. 
Where  pilgrim  Genius  pores 
0*er  Art's  sublime  remains, 
Long  colonnades 
Of  snowy  white 
Look'd  forth  in  light 
Through  classic  shades. 

Forth  from  the  quarry  stone 

The  marble  goddess  sprung ; 
And,  loosely  round  her  Uirown, 
Her  marble  vesture  hung ; 
And  forth  from  cold 
And  sunless  mines 
Came  silver  shrines 
And  gods  of  gold. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  bum'd ! 

And  where  the  Stoic  trod. 
The  altar  was  o'ertum'd, 

Raised  « to  an  unknown  God." 
And  now  there  are 
No  idol  fanes 
On  all  the  plains 
Beneath  that  star. 


To  honour  thee,  dread  Power ! 

Our  strength  and  skill  cdmbine; 
And  temple,  tomb,  and  tower 
Attest  these  gifts  divine. 
A  swelling  dome 
For  pride  they  f^ld, 
For  peace  they  build 
An  humbler  home. 


By  these  our  fathers'  host 
Was  led  to  victory  first, 
When  on  our  guardless  coast 
The  cloud  of  battle  burst ; 
Through  storm  and  spray. 
By  these  controll'd, 
Our  natives  hold 
Their  thundering  way. 

Great  Source  of  every  art ! 

Our  homes,  our  pictured  haUs, 
Our  thronged  and  busy  iftart, 
That  lifls  its  granite  walls. 
And  shoots  to  heaven 
Its  glittering  spires. 
To  catch  the  fires 
Of  mom  and  even ; 

These,  and  the  breathing  forms 

The  brush  or  chisel  gives, 
With  this  when  marble  warms, 
With  that  when  canvass  lives ; 
These  all  combine 
In  coimtless  ways 
To  swell  thy  praise. 
For  all  are  thine. 


HER  CHOSEN  SPOT. 


Whils  yet  she  lived,  she  walked  alone 
Among  these  shades.     A  voice  divine 

Whisper'd,  « This  spot  shall  be  thine  own; 
Here  shall  thy  wasting  form  recline. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  this  pine." 

«  Thy  will  be  done !"  the  sufferer  said. 

This  spot  was  hallow'd  from  that  hour; 
And,  in  her  eyes,  the  evcning*s  shade 
And  morning's  dew  this  green  spot  made 

More  lovely  than  her  bridal  bower. 

By  the  pale  moon — ^herself  more  pale 
And  spirit-like — these  walks  she  trod ; 

And,  while  no  voice,  from  swell  or  vale. 
Was  heard,  she  knelt  upon  this  sod 
And  gave  her  spirit  back  to  God. 

That  spirit,  with  an  angel's  vrings, 

Went  up  from  the  young  mother's  bed : 

So,  heavenward,  soars  the  lark  and  sings. 

She's  lost  to  earth  and  earthly  things ; 
But  *<weep  not,  for  she  is  not  d^sd. 

She  sleepcth!"     Yea,  she  sleepeth  here. 
The  first  that  in  these  grounds  hath  slept 

This  grave,  first  water'd  with  the  tear 
That  child  or  widow'd  man  hath  wept, 
Shall  be  by  heavenly  watchmen  kept 
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The  babe  that  Im j  on  hor  cold 

A  rotebud  drcfyp'd  on  drifted 
Its  young  hand  in  its  Cither's  pressed, 
8hidl  ieam  that  she,  who  first  earaas'd 

Its  infant  cheek*  now  sleqps  below. 

And  often  shall  he  come  alone. 

When  not  a  sound  but  erening's  sigh 
Is  heard,  and,  bowing  by  the  stone 
That  bears  his  mother's  name,  with  none 
But  God  and  guardian  angels  nigh, 

Shall  say,  **  This  was  my  mother's  choice 
For  her  own  grave :  O,  be  it  mine ! 

Even  now,  methinks,  I  hear  her  voice 
Calling  me  hence,  in  the  divine 
And  mournful  whisper  of  this  pine." 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers, — where  are  they  1 — 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore : 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  roll'd  that  day 

When  the  Mayflower  moor*d  below, 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  stonns, 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

The  mists,  that  wrapp'd  the  Pilgrim's  sleep, 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide ; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep. 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail,  that  he  gave  to  the  gale 

When  the  heavens  look'd  dark,  is  gone  ;— 
As  an  angefs  wing,  through  an  (Opening  cloud. 

Is  seen,  and  then  i^thdrawn. 


The  Pilgrim  exile, — sainted  name ! 

The  hill,  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  bums  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hill-eide  and  die  sea. 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head  ^ — 

But  the  Pilgrim, — ^where  b  he  t 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest; 

When  summer's  throned  .on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  drea^d. 

Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallow'd  spot  is  cast ; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  gloriooa  dead. 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  Ued, 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  fipeeie  no  moie. 


PLYMOUTH  DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Tax  winds  and  waves  were  roaring ; 

The  Pilgrims  met  for  prayer; 
And  here,  their  God  adoring, 

They  stood,  in  open  air. 
When  breaking  day  they  greeted. 

And  when  its  close  was  calm. 
The  leafless  woods  repeated 

The  music  of  their  psalm. 

Not  thus,  O  God,  to  praise  thee, 

Do  we,  their  children,  throng ; 
The  temple's  arch  we  raise  thee 

Gives  back  our  choral  song. 
Yet,  on  the  winds  that  bore  thee 

Their  worship  and  their  prayers. 
May  ours  come  up  before  thee 

From  hearts  as  true  as  theurs ! 

What  have  we.  Lord,  to  bind  us 

To  this,  the  Pilgrims'  shore ! — 
Their  hill  of  graves  behind  us. 

Their  watery  way  before. 
The  wintry  surge,  that  dashes 

Against  the  rocks  they  trod. 
Their  memory,  and  their  ashes,^ 

Be  thou  their  guard,  O  God ! 

We  would  not  Holy  Father, 

Forsake  this  hallow'd  spot. 
Till  on  that  shore  vre  gather 

Where  graves  and  griefii  are  not ; 
The  shore  where  true  devotion 

Shall  rear  no  pUlar'd  shrine. 
And  see  no  other  ocean 

Than  that  of  love  divine. 


THE  EXILE  AT  REST. 

His  falchion  fUsh'd  along^he  Nile ; 

His  hosts  he  led  through  Al^nne  snows ; 
O'er  Moscow's  towers,  that  shook  the  while. 

His  eagle  flag  unroU'd— and  froze. 

Here  sleeps  he  now  alone :  not  one 

Of  all  the  kings  whose  crowns  he  gave, 

Nor  aire,  nor  brother,  wife,  nor  son, 
Hath  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grave. 

Here  sleeps  he  now  alone ;  the  star 
That  led  him  on  firom  crown  to  crown 

Hath  sunk ;  the  nations  from  afar 
Gazed  as  it  fiided  and  went  down. 

He  sleeps  alone :  the  mountain  cloud 

That  night  hangs  round  him,  and  the  breath 

Of  morning  scatters,  is  the  shroud 
That  wraps  his  mortal  form  in  death. 

High  is  his  couch  ;  the  ocean  flood 
Par,  £ir  below  by  storms  is  curl'd. 

As  round  him  heaved,  while  high  he  stood, 
A  stormy  and  inconstant  world. 

Hark !    Comes  there  from  the  Pyramids, 
And  from  Siberia's  wastes  of  snow, 

And  Europe's  fields,  a  voice  that  bids 
The  world  he  awed  to  mourn  him?    No: 
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The  only,  the  perpetual  dirge 

Thai's  heard  there,  is  the  seahird's  cry, 
The  mournful  murmur  of  the  surge. 

The  cloud's  deep  voice,  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
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JERUSALEM. 

JsRusALiw,  Jerusalem, 

How  glad  should  I  have  been, 
Could  I,  in  my  lone  wanderings, 

Thine  aged  walls  have  seen ! — 
Could  I  have  gazed  upon  the  dome 

Above  thy  towers  that  swells, 
And  heard,  as  evening's  sun  went  down. 

Thy  parting  camels'  bells ; — 

Could  I  have  stood  on  Olivet, 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod, 
And,  from  its  height,  look'd  down  upon 

The  city  of  our  God ; 
For  is  it  not,  Almighty  Qod, 

Thy  holy  city  still,— 
Though  there  thy  prophets  walk  no  more^— 

That  crowns  Moriah's  hill  1 

Thy  prophets  walk  no  more,  indeed, 

The  streets  of  Salem  now. 
Nor  are  their  voices  lifted  up 

On  Zion's  sadden'd  brow ; 
Nor  are  their  gamish'd  sepulchret 

With  pious  sorrow  kept, 
Where  once  the  same  Jerusalem, 

That  kill'd  them,  came  and  wept 

But  still  the  seed  of  Abbahax 

With  joy  upon  it  look, 
And  lay  their  ashes  at  its  feet. 

That  Kedron's  feeble  brook 
Still  washes,  as  its  waters  creep 

Along  their  rocky  bed. 
And  Israel's  God  is  worshipp'd  yet 

Where  Zion  liils  her  head. 

Yes ;  every  morning,  as  the  day 

Breaks  over  Olivet, 
The  holy  name  of  Allah  comes 

From  every  minaret ; 
At  every  eve  the  mellow  call 

Floats  on  the  quiet  air, 
«  Lo,  God  is  God  !     Before  him  come, 

Before  him  come,  for  prayer !" 

I  know,  when  at  that  solemn  call 

The  city  holds  her  breath. 
That  Omar's  mosque  hears  not  the  name 

Of  Him  of  Nazareth; 
But  Abraham's  God  is  worshipp'd  there 

Alike  by  age  and  youth. 
And  worshipp'd, — hopeth  charity,— 

« In  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Yea,  from  that  day  when  Salbx  knelt 

And  bent  her  queenly  neck 

To  him  who  was,  at  once,  her  priest 

And  king, — Mblchisidbk, 
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To  this,  when  Egypt's  Abmaham* 

The  sceptre  and  the  sword 
Shakes  o'er  her  head,  her  holy  men 

Have  bow'd  before  the  Lozd. 

Jerusalem,  I  would  have  seen 

Thy  precipices  steep. 
The  trees  of  palm  that  overhang 

Thy  gorges  dark  and  deep, 
The  goats  that  cling  along  thy  cli£B^ 

And  browse  upon  thy  rocks. 
Beneath  whose  shade  lie  down,  alike. 

Thy  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

I  would  have  mused,  while  night  hung  oat 

Her  silver  lamp  so  pale. 
Beneath  those  ancient  olive  trees 

That  grow  in  Kedron's  vale. 
Whose  foliage  from  the  pilgrim  hides 

The  city's  wall  sublime. 
Whose  twisted  arms  and  gnarled  trunks 

Defy  the  scythe  of  time. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane 

Those  aged  olive  trees 
Are  shading  yet,  and  in  their  shade 

I  would  have  sought  the  breeze, 
That,  like  an  angel,  bathed  the  brow. 

And  bore  to  heaven  the  prayer 
Of  Jesus,  when  in  agony. 

He  sought  the  Father  there. 

I  would  have  gone  to  Calvary, 

And,  where  the  Marts  stood. 
Bewailing  loud  the  Crucified, 

As  near  him  as  they  could, 
I  would  have  stood,  till  night  o'er  earth 

Her  heavy  pall  had  thrown. 
And  thought  upon  my  Saviour's  cross, 

And  leam'd  to  bear  my  own. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Thy  cross  thou  bearest  now ! 
An  iron  yoke  is  on  thy  neck. 

And  blood  is  on  thy  brow; 
Thy  golden  crown,  the  crown  of  truth, 

Thou  didst  reject  as  dross. 
And  now  thy  cross  b  on  thee  laid— 

The  crescent  is  thy  cross ! 

It  was  not  mine,  nor  vrill  it  be. 

To  see  the  bloody  rod 
That  scourgeth  thee,  and  long  hath  sconrged. 

Thou  city  of  our  God  ! 
But  round  thy  hill  the  spirits  throng 

Of  all  thy  murder'd  seers. 
And  voices  that  went  up  from  it 

Are  ringing  in  my  ears, — 

Went  up  that  day,  when  darkness  fell 

From  all  thy  firmament. 
And  shrouded  thee  at  noon ;  and  when 

Thy  temple's  vail  was  rent, 
And  graves  of  holy  men,  that  touch'd 

Thy  feet,  gave  np  their  dead : — 
Jerusalem,  thy  prayer  is  heard. 

His  dlood  is  ok  tht  hbad! 

*  This  naros  ki  now  gensrally  written  Ibbahim. 
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THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC* 

Hbab  jon  poelie  pilsrimf  of  the  west 
Chtnt  music'f  praiie,  and  to  her  power  atteet; 
Who  now,  in  Florida's  untrodden  wooda. 
Bedecks,  with  vines  of  jessamine,  her  flood% 
And  flowery  bridges  o'er  them  loosely  throws; 
Who  hangs  the  canvass  where  Ataul  glows, 
On  the  live  oak,  in  floating  drapery  shrouded. 
That  like  a  mountain  rises,  lightly  clouded : 
Who,  for  the  son  of  Outalissi,  twines 
Beneath  the  shade  of  ever-whispering  pines 
A  funeral  wreath,  to  bloom  upon  the  moes 
That  Time  already  sprinkles  on  the  cross 
Raised  o'er  the  grave  where  his  young  virgin  slesps, 
And  Superstition  o'er  her  victim  weeps; 
Whom  now  the  silence  of  the  dead  surrounds, 
Among  Scioto's  monumental  mounds; 
Save  that,  at  times,  the  musing  pilgrim  hears 
A  crumbling  oak  fidl  with  the  weight  of  years. 
To  swell  the  mass  that  Time  and  Ruin  throw 
O'er  chalky  bones  that  mouldering  lie  belowi 
By  virtues  unembalm'd,  unstain'd  by  crimes, 
Lost  in  those  towering  tombs  of  other  times ; 
For,  where  no  bard  has  cherished  virtue's  flame, 
No  ashes  sleep  in  the  warm  sun  of  fame. 
With  sacred  lore  this  traveller  beguiles 
His  wcaiy  way,  while  o'er  him  fimcy  smiles. 
Whether  he  kneels  in  venerable  groves, 
Or  through  the  wide  and  green  savanna  roves^ 
His  heart  leaps  lightly  on  each  breeze,  that  heun 
The  faintest  breath  d  Idumea*s  airs. 

Now  he  recalls  the  lamentable  wail 
That  pierced  the  shades  of  Rama's  palmy  vale, 
When  Murder  struck,  throned  on  an  infant's  bier, 
A  note  for  Sata^t's  and  for  Haaoo's  ear. 
Now  on  a  bank,  o'eihuiu^  with  waving  wood. 
Whose  falling  leaves  flit  o'er  Ohio's  flood. 
The  pilgrim  stands;  and  o'er  his  memory  rushes 
The  mingled  tide  of  tears  and  blood,  that  gashes 
Along  the  valleys  where  his  childhood  stray'd. 
And  round  the  temples  where  his  fathers  pray'd. 
How  fondly  then,  from  all  but  hope  exiled, 
To  Zion's  wo  recurs  religion's  child ! 
He  sees  the  tear  of  Judau's  captive  daughters 
Mingle,  in  silent  flow,  with  Babel's  waters; 
While  Salem's  harp,  by  patriot  pride  unstrung, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mist  that  o'er  the  river  hung, 
Felt  but  the  breeze  that  wanton'd  o'er  the  billow, 
•And  the  long,  sweeping  fingers  of  the  willow. 

And  could  not  music  soothe  the  captive's  wot 
But  should  that  harp  be  strung  for  Jodah's  foel 

While  thus  the  enthusiast  roams  along  the 
stream. 
Balanced  between  a  rcvery  and  a  dream. 
Backward  he  springs;  and  through  his  bounding 

heart 
The  cold  and  curdling  poison  seems  to  dart 
For,  in  the  leaves,  beneath  a  quivering  brake. 
Spinning  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake. 
Just  in  the  act,  with  greenly  venom'd  fangs, 
To  strike  the  foot  that  heedless  o'er  him  hangs. 


Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  fbkls  he  rides ; 
His  roug^  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  ^des ; 
Dusky  and  dim  hia  glossy  neck  becomes, 
And  freezing  poisons  thickens  on  his  gums; 
Hisparch'd  and  hissing  throat  breathes  hot  and  dry ; 
A  spark  of  hcU  lies  burning  on  his  eye : 
While,  like  a  vapour  o'er  his  writhing  rings. 
Whirls  his  light  Uil,  that  threatens  while  it  sings. 

Soon  as  dumb  fear  removes  her  icy  fingers 
From  off  the  heart,  where  gazing  wonder  lingers, 
The  pilgrim,  shrinking  from  a  doubtful  fight, 
Aware  of  danger,  too,  in  sudden  flight. 
From  hia  soA  flute  throws  music's  air  around, 
And  meets  his  foe  upon  enchanted  ground. 
See !  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung, 
The  lightning  flash  fades  on  the  serpent's  tongue ; 
The  uncoiling  reptile  o'er  each  shining  fold 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green,  and  gold ; 
A  sof^r  lustre  twinkles  in  his  eye ; 
His  neck  U  bumish'd  with  a  glossier  dye ; 
His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight. 
And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light. 
Slowly  the  charm  retires :  with  waving  sides. 
Along  its  track  the  graceful  listener  glides; 
While  music  throws  her  silver  cloud  around. 
And  bears  her  votary  off  in  magic  folds  of  sound. 


*  Firon  *<Airs  of  PaleiUne." 


t  Chateaabriand. 


jobsequies  of  SPURZHEIM. 

Stra^tgzr,  there  b  bending  o*er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet ; 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee ; 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget  ? 
Who  forgot  that  thou  hast  spoken  ! 

Who,  thine  eye, — that  noble  fhune  ? 
But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken, 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  £une. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest ; 
Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ? 

Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 

Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine ! 
Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant. 

Advocate  of  truths  divine, — 
Taught  and  charm'd  as  by  no  other 

We  have  beefi,  and  hoped  to  be ; 
But,  while  waiting  round  thee,  brother, 

For  thy  Ught, — 'tis  dnxk  with  thee. 

Daik  with  thee  1 — ^No ;  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws. 
To  thy  God,  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  we  give,  in  fiUal  trust ; 
Thy  oold  clay,^we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chamberd — but  wo  must 
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THE  SEAMAN'S  BETHEL.* 

Tbov,  who  on  the  whirlwind  ridesty 

At  whose  word  the  thunder  roan. 
Who,  in  majesty,  presidest 

0*er  the  oceans  and  their  shores ; 
From  thoee  shores,  and  from  the  ooeui% 

We,  the  children  of  the  sea, 
Come  to  pay  thee  our  devotions, 

And  to  give  this  house  to  thee. 

When,  for  business  on  great  water% 

We  go  down  to  sea  in  ships, 
And  our  weeping  wives  and  daughtera 

Hang,  at  parting,  on  our  lips, 
This,  our  Bethel,  shall  remind  oSy 

That  there  *s  One  who  heareth  prayer. 
And  that  those  we  leave  behind  us 

Are  a  faithful  pastor*s  care. 

Visions  of  our  native  highlands. 

In  our  wave-rock'd  dreams  embalm'di 
Winds  that  come  from  spicy  islands 

When  we  long  have  lain  becalm'dy 
Are  not  to  our  souls  so  pleasant 

As  the  offerings  we  shall  bring 
Hither,  to  the  Omnipresent, 

For  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 

When  in  port,  each  day  that 's  holy, 

To  this  house  we  *l\  press  in  throogi ; 
When  at  sea,  with  spirit  lowly. 

We'll  repeat  its  sacred  songs.. 
Outward  bound,  shall  we,  in  sadneM^ 

Lose  its  flag  behind  the  seas ; 
Homeward  bound,  we  '11  greet  with  gbdnew 

Its  first  floating  on  the  breeze. 

Homeward  bound ! — with  deep  emotion. 

We  remember,  Lord,  that  life 
Is  a  voyage  upon  an  ocean. 

Heaved  by  many  a  tempest's  strife. 
Be  thy  statutes  so  engraven 

On  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  we,* 
Anchoring  in  Death's  quiet  haven. 

All  may  make  our  home  with  thee* 


THE  SPARKLING  BOWL. 

Troo  sparkling  bowl !  thou  sparkling  bowl  I 
Though  lips  of  bards  thy  brim  may  pnMS, 

And  eyes  of  beauty  o'er  thee  roll. 

And  song  and  dance  thy  power  conftai^ 

I  will  not  touch  thee ;  for  there  clings 

A  scorpion  to  thy  side,  that  stings ! 

Thoti  crystal  glass !  like  Eden's  tree. 
Thy  melted  ruby  tempts  the  eye, 

And,  as  from  that,  there  comes  from  thee 
The  voice,  "  Thou  shaft  not  surely  die,'* 

I  dare  not  lift  thy  liquid  gem ; — 

A  snake  is  twisted  round  thy  stem ! 

*  Written  for  the  dedicatinn  of  the  f<lesni«B*i  BetlMl, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Port  Society,  Ssptssa- 
ber  fourth,  183S. 


Thou  liquid  flre !  like  that  which  glow'd 

On  Mclita's  surf-beaten  shore, 
Thou'st  been  upon  my  guests  bestow'd. 

But  thou  shalt  warm  my  house  no  mora. 
T'oTf  wheresoe'er  thy  radiance  falls. 
Forth,  from  thy  heat,  a  viper  crawkl 

What,  though  of  gold  the  goblet  be, 
Emboss'd  with  branches  of  the  vine^ 

Beneath  whose  bumish'd  leaves  we  sea 
Such  clusters  as  pour'd  out  the  wine  1 

Among  those  leaves  an  adder  hangs  I 

I  fear  him ; — for  I've  felt  his  fangs. 

The  Hebrew,  who  the  desert  trod. 
And  felt  the  fiery  serpent's  bite, 

Look'd  up  to  that  ordain'd  of  Qon, 
And  found  that  life  was  in  the  sight. 

So,  the  t/H>r9R-bitten's  fiery  veins 

Cool,  when  he  drinks  what  God  ordains. 

Ye  gracious  clouds !  ye  deep,  cold  wells  I 
Ye  gems,  from  mossy  rocks  that  drip ! 

Springs,  that  from  earth's  mysterious  cells 
Gush  o'er  your  gpranite  basin's  lip ! 

To  you  I  look ; — ^your  largess  give, 

And  I  will  drink  of  you,  and  live. 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Bat  of  glory !  welcome  day ! 
Freedom's  banners  greet  thy  ray; 
See !  how  cheerfully  they  play 

With^lhy  morning  breeze. 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneefd. 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel'd. 
When  a  tyrant's  thimder  peal'd 

O'er  the  trembling  seaa. 

God  of  armies !  did  thy  «  start 
In  their  courses"  smite  his  cars, 
Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  ben 

From  the  heaving  tide  t 
On  our  standard,  lo !  they  btun. 
And,  when  days  like  this  return. 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldiers'  urn 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace ! — ^whose  spirit  fillfl 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 
All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er ; — 
O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons ; 
And  let  future  WASRiiceTOirs 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones, 

Till  there's  war  no  more. 

By  the  patriot's  hallow'd  rest. 
By  the  warrior's  gory  bieest^— 
Never  let  our  graves  be  preei'd 

By  a  despot's  throne ; 
By  the  Pilgrims'  toils  and  cares, 
By  their  battles  and  their  prayers, 
By  their  ashes, — let  our  heirs 

Bow  to  thee  alone. 
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TO 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG 
FRIEND. 


O,  STiT  thy  tears !  for  they  are  blest 
Whose  days  are  past ;  whose  toil  is  done. 

Here  midnight  care  disturbs  our  rest ; 
Here  sorrow  dims  the  noonday  sun. 

For  labouring  Virtue's  anxious  toil, 
For  patient  Sorrow's  stifled  sigh. 

For  Faith  that  marks  the  conqueror's  spoil. 
Heaven  grants  the  recompense,  to  die. 

How  blest  are  they  whose  transient  years 
Pass  like  an  evening  meteor's  flight ; 

Not  dark  with  guilt,  nor  dim  with  tears; 
Whose  course  is  short,  unclouded,  bright 

How  cheeriess  were  our  lengthen'd  way. 
Did  heaven's  own  light  not  break  the  gloom ; 

Stream  downward  from  eternal  day. 
And  cast  a  glory  round  the  tomb ! 

Then  stay  thy  tears ;  the  blest  above 
Have  hail'd  a  spirit's  heavenly  birth ; 

Sung  a  new  song  of  joy  and  love, 
And  why  should  anguish  reign  on  earth  1 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHARLES  ELIOT. 

Fire  will!  before  we  meet  again, 

Perhaps  through  scenes  as  yet  unknown. 

That  lie  in  distant  years  of  pain, 
I  have  to  journey  on  alone ; 

To  meet  with  griefs  thou  wilt  not  feel, 
Perchance  with  joys  thou  canst  not  diare ; 

And  when  we  both  were  wont  to  kneel, 
To  breathe  alone  the  silent  prayer ; 

But  ne*er  a  deeper  pant?  to  know. 

Than  when  I  watch'd  thy  slow  decay. 

Saw  on  thy  check  the  hectic  glow, 
And  felt  at  last  each  hope  give  way. 


But  who  the  destined  hour  may  tell. 
That  bids  the  loosen'd  spirit  fly  ? 

E'en  now  this  pulse's  feverish  swell 
May  warn  me  of  mortality. 

But  chance  what  may,  thou  wilt  no  more 
With  sense  and  wit  my  hours  beguile. 

Inform  with  learning's  various  lore, 

Or  charm  with  friendship's  kindest  smile 

Each  book  I  read,  each  walk  I  tread, 
Whate'er  I  feet  whate'er  I  see. 

All  speak  of  hopes  forever  fled, 
All  have  some  tale  to  tell  of  thee. 

I  shall  not,  should  misfortune  lower, 
Should  friends  desert,  and  life  decline, 

I  shall  not  know  thy  soothing  power, 
Nor  hear  thee  say,  «  My  heart  is  thine." 

If  thou  hadst  lived,  thy  well-eam'd  fame 
Had  bade  my  fading  prospect  bloom. 

Had  cast  its  lustre  o'er  my  name. 
And  stood  the  guardian  of  my  tomb. 

Servant  of  God  !  thy  ardent  mind. 

With  lengthening  years  improving  still, 
Striving,  untircd,  to  serve  mankind, 

Had  Uius  perform*d  thy  Father's  will. 

Another  task  to  thee  was  given ; 

'Twas  thine  to  drink  of  early  wo. 
To  feel  thy  hopes,  thy  friendships  riven, 

And  bend  submissive  to  thy  blow ; 

With  patient  smile  and  steady  eye, 
To  meet  each  pang  that  sickness  gave, 

And  see  with  lingering  step  draw  nigh 
The  form  that  pointed  to  the  grave. 

Servant  of  God  !  thou  art  not  there ; 

Thy  race  of  virtue  is  not  run ; 
What  blooms  on  earth  of  good  and  fair, 

Will  ripen  in  another  sun. 

Dost  thou,  amid  the  rapturous  glow 

With  which  the  soul  her  welcome  hears. 

Dost  thou  still  think  of  us  below, 

Of  earthly  scenes,  of  human  tears? 
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Perhaps  e'en  now  thy  thoughts  retom 
To  when  in  summer's  moonlight  walk. 

Of  all  that  now  is  thine  to  learn, 
.  We  framed  no  light  nor  fruitless  talk. 

We  spake  of  knowledge,  such  as  soars 
From  world  to  world  with  ceaseless  flight; 

And  love,  that  follows  and  adores. 
As  nature  spreads  before  her  sight. 

How  vivid  still  past  scenes  appear ! 

I  feel  as  though  all  were  not  o*er ; 
As  though  'twere  strange  I  cannot  hear . 

Thy  voice  of  friendship  yet  once  more. 

But  I  shall  hear  it ;  in  that  day 
Whose  setting  sun  I  may  not  view, 

When  earthly  voices  die  away, 
Thine  will  at  last  be  heard  anew. 

We  meet  again ;  a  little  while, 
And  where  thou  art  I  too  shall  be. 

And  then,  with  what  an  angel  smile 
Of  gladness,  thou  wilt  welcome  me ! 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

Tfla  rain  is  o'er — How  dense  and  bright 

Ton  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 
Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight, 

Contrasting  with  the  deep-blue  sky ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives  ^ 

The  general  blessing ;  fresh  and  frdr. 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves, 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  soften'd  sunbeams  pour  around 

A  fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale;  , 

The  wind  blows  cool,  the  scented  ground 
Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 

Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 
Might  rest  to  gaze  below  a  while. 

Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth — from  off  the  scene, 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung ; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 

Now  gaze  on  nature — ^yet  the  sam»— 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fann'd, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  she  came. 

Fresh  in  her  youth,  from  God's  own  hand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice, 
Which  sounds  from  aU  below,  above ; 

She  calls  her  cliildren  to  rejoice. 

And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence— low-bom  care, 
And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire. 

Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air. 
And  mid  this  living  light  expire. 


HYMN. 


Mt  God,  I  thank  thee !  may  no  thought 
E'er  deem  thy  chastisements  severe ; 

But  may  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught. 
Calm  each  wild  wish,  and  idle  fear. 

Thy  mercy  bids  all  nature  bloom ; 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  man  is  gay ; 
Thine  equal  mercy  spreads  the  gloom 

That  darkens  o'er  his  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Thy  frail  and  erring  child  must  know ; 

But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vain. 
Nor  does  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 

Thy  various  messengers  employ ; 

Thy  purposes  of  love  fulfil ; 
And,  mid  the  wreck  of  human  joy. 

May  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  wiU  f 


TO  MRS. 


ON  HER  DEPARTURE 


FOR  EUROPE. 


Farswbll  !  farewell !  for  many  a  day 
Our  thoughts  far  o'er  the  sea  will  roam ! 

Blessings  and  prayers  attend  thy  wJJf^ 
Glad  welcomes  wait  for  thee  at  home. 

While  gazing  upon  Alpine  snows. 
Or  lingering  near  Italian  shores ; 

Where  Nature  all  her  grandeur  shows, 
Or  art  unveils  her  treasured  stores ; 

When  mingling  with  those  gified  minds 
That  shed  their  influence  on  our  race. 

Thine  own  its  native  station  finds. 
And  takes  with  them  an  bonour'd  place ; 

Forget  not,  then,  how  dear  thou  art 
To  many  friends  not  with  thee  there; 

To  many  a  warm  and  anxious  heart. 
Object  of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — some  day, 
In  a  bright  morning,  when  the  gale 

Sweeps  the  blue  waters  as  in  play ; 
Then  shall  we  watch  thy  coming  sail  1 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  and  where  1 
We  trust  not  hope's  uncertain  voice; 

To  faith  the  future  all  is  fair: 

She  speaks  assurdS;  «Thou  shalt  rejoice." 

Perhaps  our  meeting  may  be  when. 
Mid  new-born  life's  awakening  glow. 

The  loved  and  lost  appear  again, 

Heaven's  music  sounding  sweet  and  low. 
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HTMN  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A 

CHURCH. 


Wssms  ancieDt  fbresU  round  us  fpmdy 
Where  bends  the  eeUnct*s  ooeiii-ikliy 

On  the  lone  moontain's  silent  head. 
There  are  thy  templea,  Qon  of  all ! 

Beneath  the  dark-blue,  midnigfat  arohy 

Whence  myriad  suns  pour  down  their  nyf| 

Where  planets  trace  their  ceaseless  march. 
Father !  we  worship  as  we  gaze. 

The  tombs  thine  altan  are ;  for  there. 
When  earthly  loves  and  hopes  have  fled. 

To  thee  ascends  the  spirit's  prayer, 
Thou  God  of  the  imiftortal  dead ! 

An  space  is  holy ;  for  all  space 

Is  fiUM  by  thee ;  but  human  thought 

Bums  clearer  in  some  chosen  place, 

Where  thy  own  words  of  love  are  taught. 

Here  be  they  taught ;  and  may  we  know 
That  faith  thy  serranto  knew  of  old ; 

Which  onward  bears  through  weal  and  wo, 
Till  Death  the  gates  of  heaven  unfold  I 

Kor  we  alone ;  may  those  whose  brow 
Shows  yet  no  trace  of  human  cares. 

Hereafter  stand  where  we  do  now, 
And  raise  to  thee  still  hoUer  prqren! 


FORTITUDE. 

Faiitt  not,  poor  traveller,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough,  like  that  thy  Satious  trod; 

Though  cold  and  stormy  lower  the  day, 
This  path  of  suflcring  leads  to  Goo. 

Nay,  sink  not ;  though  from  every  limb 
Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  pain ; 

Thou  dost  but  share  the  lot  of  Him 
With  whom  his  followers  are  to  reign. 

Thy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone^ 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 

Look  upward  to  the  eternal  threne. 
And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  fiuL 

Bear  firmly ;  yet  a  few  more  days, 
And  thy  hard  trial  will  be  past ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blaze, 
Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heaven  at  last 

Christian !  thy  Friend,  thy  Master  pray'd. 
When  dread  and  anguish  shook  his  frame ; 

Then  met  hb  suffering*  undismay'd; 
Wilt  thou  not  strive  to  do  the  same  1 

O !  think'st  thou  that  his  Father's  love 
Shone  round  him  then  with  fainter  rays 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  above. 
Unceasing  voices  hymn  his  praise  1 


Go,  sufferer !  calmly  meet  the  woes 

Which  G«i>'s  own  mercy  bids  thee  bear; 

Then,  rising  as  thy  Saviour  rose. 
Go !  his  eternal  victory  share. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Ajrcrnism  year !  another  year  f 

The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  on; 

Whelm*d  in  its  surges,  disappear 
Man's  hopes  and  fears,  forever  g^ne  f 

O,  no !  forbear  that  idle  tale ! 

The  hour  demands  another  strain. 
Demands  high  thoughts  that  cannot  quail. 

And  strength  to  conquer  and  retain. 

"T  is  midnight — ^from  the  dark-blue  sky. 
The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  earth. 

Have  seen  ten  thousand  centuries  fiy, 
And  given  to  countless  changes  birth. 

And  when  the  pyramids  shall  fall, 
And,  mouldering,  mix  as  dust  in  air. 

The  dwellers  on  this  alterM  ball 

May  still  behold  them  glorious  there. 

Sbine  on !  shine  on !  with  you  I  tread 
I     The  march  of  ages,  orbs  of  light ! 
A  last  edipae  o'er  you  may  spread. 
To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night. 

O !  what  concerns  it  him,  whose  way 
Lies  upward  to  the  immortal  dead. 

That  a  fow  hairs  are  turning  gray. 
Or  one  more  year  of'  life  has  fled  1 

Swift  yean !  but  teach  me  how  to  bear. 
To  feel  and  aet  with  strength  and  skill. 

To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare. 

And  speed  your  courses  as  ye  wilL 

When  life's  meridian  toils  are  done. 
How  calm,  how  rich  the  twiUght  glow ! 

The  rooming  twilight  of  a  sun 

Which  shines  not  here  on  things  below. 

But  sorrow,  sickness,  death,  the  pain 
To  leave,  or  lose  wife,  children,  friends ! 

What  then — shall  we  not  meet  again 
Where  parting  comes  not,  sorrow  ends  1 

The  fondness  of  a  parent's  care. 

The  changeless  trust  which  woman  gives, 
The  smile  of  childhood, — it  is  there 

That  all  we  love  in  them  still  lives. 


onward  through  each  varying  hour; 
IiCt  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay ; 
Immortal  being !  feel  thy  power, 
Porsue  thy  bright  and  endless  way. 
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TO  MRS. 


•,  JUST  AFTER  HER  MAR- 
RIAGE. 


Nat  !  ask  me  not  now  for  some  proof  that  my 
heart 
Hat  leam'd  the  dear  lesson  of  friendship  ibr 
thee; 

Nay !  ask  not  for  words  that  might  feebly  impart 
The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thy  glance 
cannot  see. 

Whate'er  I  could  wish  thee  already  is  thine ; 
The  fair  sunshine  within  sheds  its  beams  through 
thine  eye ; 
And  Pleasure  stands  near  thee,  and  waits  but  a 
sign 
To  all  whom  thou  lovest  at  thy  bidding  to  fly. 

Tet,  hereafler,  thy  bosom  some  sadness  may  feel, 

Some  cloud  o*or  thy  heart  its  chill  shadow  may 

throw; 

Then,  ask  if  thou  wilt,  and  my  words  shall  reveal 

The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thou  now 

canst  not  know 


FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Hi  has  gone  to  his  Gon ;  he  has  gone  to  his  home; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam; 
His  eyes  are  no  longer  dim ; 

His  feet  will  no  more  falter; 
No  grief  can  follow  him; 
No  pang  his  cheek  can  alter. 

There  are  paleness,  and  weeping,  and  sighs  below; 
For  our  faith  is  faint,  and  our  tears  will  flow; 
But  the  harps  of  heaven  are  ringing; 

Glad  an^ls  come  to  greet  him, 
And  hymns  of  joy  are  singing, 

While  old  friends  press  to  meet  him. 

O !  honourM,  beloved,  to  earth  unconflned, 
Thou  hast  soared  on  high,  thou  hast  left  us  benhid. 
But  our  parting  is  not  forever, 

We  will  follow  thee  by  heaven's  light, 
Where  the  grave  cannot  dissever 
The  souls  whom  God  will  unite. 


A  WINTER  MORNING. 


The  keen,  clear  air — the  splendid  sighi— 

We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice ; 
Where  all  things  are  enshrined  in  light, 

As  by  some  genie's  quaint  device. 

•T  is  winter's  jubilee— this  day 

His  stores  their  countless  treasures  yield ; 
See  how  the  diamond  glances  play, 

In  ceaseless  blaxe,  from  tree  and  field. 

The  cold,  bare  spot  where  late  we  ranged. 
The  naked  woods,  are  seen  no  more ; 

This  earth  to  fairy  land  is  changed. 
With  glittering  silver  sheeted  o'er. 

A  shower  of  gems  is  strew'd  around ; 

The  flowers  of  winter,  rich  and  rare ; 
Rubies  and  sapphires  deck  the  groundt 

The  topaz,  emerald,  all  are  there. 

The  morning  sun,  with  cloudless  rays, 

His  powerless  splendour  round  us  streams ; 

From  crusted  boughs,  and  twinkling  sprays^ 
Fly  back  unloosed  the  rainbow  beams. 

With  more  than  summer  beauty  fidr. 
The  trees  in  winter's  garb  are  shown; 

What  a  rich  halo  melts  in  air. 
Around  their  cxystal  branches  thrown! 

And  yesterday — ^how  changed  the  view 

From  what  then  charm'd  us ;  when  the  wkj 

Hung,  with  its  dim  and  watery  hue. 
O'er  all  the  soft,  still  prospect  nigh. 

The  distant  groves,  array'd  in  white. 
Might  then  like  things  unreal  seen^ 

Just  shown  a  while  in  silvery  light. 
The  fictions  of  a  poet's  dream ; 

Like  shadowy  groves  Upon  that  shore 
O'er  which  Elysium's  twilight  lay, 

By  bards  and  sages  feign'd  of  yore. 

Ere  broke  on  earth  heaven's  brighter  day. 

O  God  of  Nature !  with  what  might 
Of  beauty,  shower'd  on  all  below, 

Thy  guiding  power  would  lead  aright 
Earth's  wanderer  all  thy  love  to  know  I 


RICHARD  H.  DANA. 


(Boni  ITVr.] 


WiLLTix  Dxvk,  Esquire,  was  sherifT  of  Mid- 
dlesex during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabsth. 
His  only  descendant  at  that  time  living,  Richard 
Dabta,  came  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  settled  at  Cambridge, 
then  called  Newtown,  near  Boston.  A  grandson 
of  this  gentleman,  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
poet's  grandfJEUher.  He  was  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  active  whig 
during  the  troubles  in  Boston  immediately  before 
the  Revolution.  He  married  a  sister  of  Edxuxd 
Trowbbidoe,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  judges, 
and  the  first  lawyer  in  the  colony.  Fra^tcis 
Dak  a,  the  father  of  Richard  H.  Daxa,  after 
being  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  studied  law 
with  his  uncle,  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  became 
equally  distinguished  for  his  professional  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  envoy  to  Russia  during  the 
Revolution,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  adopting  the 
national  constitution,  and  afterward  Chief  Jus-  • 
ticc  of  that  Commonwealth.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Honourable  William  Ellbrt,  of 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  through  her  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  lineally  descended  from  Avirx 
Braostreet,  the  wife  of  Governor  Braostrxxt, 
and  daughter  of  Grovernor  Dud  let,  who  was  the 
most  celebrated  poet  of  her  time  in  America. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  our  author  has  good  blood 
in  his  veins :  an  honour  which  no  one  pretends  to 
despise  who  is  confident  that  his  grandfather  was 
not  a  felon  or  a  boor. 

Richard  Hkxrt  Daxa  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1787. 
When  about  ten  years  old  he  went  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until  a  year  or 
two  before  he  entered  Harvard  Collc^.  His 
health,  during  his  boyhood,  was  too  poor  to  admit 
of  very  constant  application  to  study ;  and  much 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  rambling  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast,  listening  to  the  roar  and  dashing  of 
the  waters,  and  searching  for  the  wild  and  pic- 
turesque ;  indicating  thus  early  that  love  of  na^ 
ture  which  is  evinced  in  nearly  all  his  subsequent 
writings,  and  acquiring  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  scenery  of  the  sea  which  is  shown  in  the 
"  Buccaneer,"  and  some  of  his  minor  pieces.  On 
leaving  college,  in  1807,  he  returned  to  Newport, 
and  passed  nearly  two  years  in  studying  the  Latin 
language  and  literature,  after  which  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  entered  aa  a  student  the  law  ofiice 
of  General  Robert  Goodhue  Harper.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  extreme  unpopularity  of  all  persons  known  to 
belong  to  the  fcidcral  party,  induced  him  to  return 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  finished  his  course  of 
study  and  opened  an  office.     He  soon  became  a 


member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
warm  partisan. 

Feeble  health,  and  great  constitutional  sensi- 
tiveness, the  whole  current  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings, convinced  him  that  he  was  unfitted  for  his 
profession,  and  be  closed  his  office  to  assist  his 
relative,  Professor  Edward  T.  Chanxixq,  in  the 
management  of  the  "North  American  Review," 
which  had  then  been  established  about  two  years. 
While  connected  with  this  periodical  he  wrote 
several  articles  which  (particularly  one  upon 
Hazlitt's  British  Poets)  excited  much  atten- 
tion among  the  literary  men  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  Pope  and  Queen  At^xe  school  was 
then  triumphant,  and  the  dicta  of  Jeffrey  were 
law.  Dara  praised  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  saw  much  to  admire  in  Btro5  ;  he 
thought  poetry  was  something  more  than  a  recrea- 
tion; that  it  was  something  superinduced  upon  the 
realities  of  life;  he  believed  the  ideal  and  the 
spiritual  might  be  as  real  as  the  visible  and  the 
tangible;  thought  there  were  truths  beyond  the 
understanding  and  the  senses,  and  not  to  be 
reached  by  ratiocination;  and  indeed  broached 
many  paradoxes  not  to  be  tolerated  then,  but 
whidi  now  the  same  community  has  taken  up 
and  carried  to  an  extent  at  that  time  unthought  of. 

A  strong  party  rose  against  these  opinions,  and 
Daka  had  the  whole  infiucnce  of  the  university, 
of  the  literary  and  fiuhionablc  society  of  the  ci^, 
and  of  the  press,  to  contend  against  Being  in  a 
minority  with  the  "  North  American  Club,"  he  in 
1819  or  1820  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
Review,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eve- 
RETTS  and  others,  and  in  1821  bepran  "The  Idle 
Man,"  for  which  he  found  a  publisher  in  Mr. 
Charles  Wilet,  of  New  York.  This  was  read 
and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but  it  was 
of  too  high  a  character  for  the  period,  and  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  second  vo- 
lume, Dana  received  from  Mr.  Wiley  informa- 
tion that  he  was  "writing  himself  into  debt,"  and 
gave  up  the  work. 

In  1825,  he  published  his  first  poetical  produc- 
tion, '<The  Dying  Raven,"  in  tlie  "New  York 
Review,"  then  edited  by  Mr.  Bryant;*  and  two 


*  While  Dara  was  a  member  of  tbe  **  North  American 
Club,"  the  poem  entitled  '^Thanatopsit**  waa  oflered  for 
publication  in  the  Review.  Our  critic,  with  one  or  two 
others,  read  it,  and  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  an  American.  There  was  a 
flnisb  and  eomplRteness  about  It,  added  to  the  grandeur 
and  iMaoty  of  the  idea*,  to  which,  it  wag  supposed,  none 
of  our  own  writers  had  attained.  Da!ca  was  informed, 
however,  that  tbe  author  of  it  was  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Benate,  tlien  in  session,  and  he  wallted  imme- 
diately firom  Cambridge  to  the  State  House  in  Boston  to 
obtain  a  Tlew  of  the  remarkable  man.  A  plain,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  with  a  business-like  aspect,  was  pointed 
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years  after  g^ve  to  the  public,  in  a  small  volame, 
«The  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poems."  This  was 
well  received,  the  popular  taste  having,  in  the  five 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  publicadcm  of 
the  **  Idle  Man,"  been  considerably  improved ;  bat 
as  his  publishers  failed  soon  after  it  was  printed, 
the  poet  was  not  made  richer  by  his  toil.  In  1833 
he  published  his  « Poems  and  Prose  Writings," 
including  <*  The  Buccaneer,"  and  other  pieces  em- 
braced in  his  previous  volume,  with  some  new 
poems,  and  the  *<Idle  Man,"  except  the  few  papers 
written  for  it  by  his  friends.  For  this  he  received 
from  his  bookseller  about  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  «<  Idle  Man."  His 
case  illustrates  the  usual  extent  of  the  rewards  of 
exertion  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  in 
this  country.  Had  his  first  work  been  successful, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  voluminous  writer. 

In  1839,  he  delivered  in  Boston  and  New  York 
a  series  of  lectures  on  English  poetry,  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  art,  which  were  warmly  ^>- 
plauded  by  the  educated  and  judiciooBi  These 
have  not  yet  been  printed. 

The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  Dajta's 
poems  is  the  «  Buccaneer,"  a  story  in  which  he 
has  depicted  with  singular  power  the  stronger  and 
darker  passions.  It  is  based  on  a  tradition  of  a 
murder  committed  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  by  a  pirate,  whose  guUt  in  the  end 


meets  with  strange  and  terrible  retribution.  In 
attempting  to  compress  his  language  he  is  some- 
times slightly  obscure,  and  his  verse  is  occasionally 
harsh,  but  never  feeble,  never  without  meaning. 
The  <*Baccaneer"  is  followed  by  a  poem  of  very 
different  character,  entitled  «The  Changes  of 
Home,"  in  which  is  related  the  affection  of  two 
young  persons,  in  humble  life,  whose  marriage  is 
deferred  until  the  lover  shall  have  earned  the 
means  of  subsistence;  his  departure  in  search 
of  gain ;  his  return  in  disappointment ;  his  second 
departure,  and  death  in  absence— a  sad  history, 
and  one  that  is  too  oflen  lived.  « Factitious 
Life,"  "  Thoughto  on  the  Soul,"  and  «  The  Hus- 
band's and  Wife's  Grave,"  are  the  longest  of  his 
other  poems,  and,  as  well  as  his  shorter  pieces, 
they  are  distinguished  for  high  religious  purpose, 
profound  philosophy,  simple  sentiment,  aad  pore 
and  vigorous  diction. 

All  the  writings  of  Dava  belong  to  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  the  country.  His  proee  and 
poetry  will  find  every  year  more  and  more  readers. 
Something  resembling  poetry  **  is  oftentimes  borne 
into  instant  and  turbulent  popularity,  while  a  work 
of  genuine  character  may  be  lying  neglected  by 
all  except  the  poets.  But  the  tide  of  time  flows 
on,  and  the  former  begins  to  settle  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  latter  rises  slowly  and  steadily  to  the 
surface,  and  goes  forward,  for  a  spirit  is  in  it" 


THE  BUCCANEER. 


"  Boy  with  thy  blae  herd, 
I  rede  that  thou  bibi. 
And  sone  set  the  to  shrive, 
With  sorrow  of  thi  lyn ; 
Ze  met  with  the  merchandes 
And  made  tham  ful  bare : 
It  ea  ^de  reason  and  right 
That  ze  evUl  misfore.'* 

LAuaairca  Mdiot. 


Ths  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 
Sits  swinging  silently ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 


out  to  him ;  a  single  glaace  was  sufleient ;  the  legislator 
could  not  be  the  author  of  Thanatopsis ;  and  he  retomed 
without  seeking  an  introduction.  A  slight  and  natural 
mifltalce  of  names  had  misled  his  informant.  The  real 
author  being  at  length  discovered,  a  correspondence  en- 
sued ;  and  Bar  ant  being  invited  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem  at  Cambridge,  they  became  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  a  fViendshIp  sprung  up  which  has  lasted 
until  the  present  time.  •  - 
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And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side ; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocksy 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 

Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 

Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murder'd 

Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace. 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 
A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face, 
Subdued  and  holy  fear : 
Each  motion  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done- 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  isle 


was  won. 


I. 


Twelve  years  are  g^e  since  Matthbw  Lsb 

Held  in  this  isle  tmquestion'd  sway; 
A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he ; 
His  law — *«  It  is  my  way." 
Beneath  his  thick-set  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes ;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke. 

II. 
Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil. 
He  little  reck'd  of  good  or  harm. 
Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 
Tet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were : 
Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  look  in  fear. 
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nx. 
Amid  the  nprowr  of  Um  ttonn, 

And  by  the  lightning*!  shftrp,  red  ffMn, 
Wen  teen  Lis'e  hot  and  stardy  fonn; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air; 
Whoee  corpse  at  mom  is  floating  in  the  sedgel 
Then*s  blood  and  hair,  Mat,  on  thy  axe's  edge. 

IT. 

«  Xay,  ask  him  yonder ;  let  him  tell ; 

I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 
Who  walks  these  cIlSs,  needs  heed  him  wdl ! 
Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 
Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  spare  or  feel  t 
An  ugly  gash ! — ^These  rocks — they  cut  like  steeL" 

T. 

He  wiped  his  axe ;  and,  turning  round. 

Said,  with  a  cold  and  harden'd  smile,     • 
«  The  hemp  is  saved — the  man  is  drown'd. 
Wilt  let  him  float  a  while  1 
Or  give  him  Christian  burial  on  the  strand  1 
Hell  find  his  fellows  peaceful  'neath  the  sand." 

ri. 
Lib's  waste  wafi  gpreater  than  his  gain. 

« I'll  try  the  merchant's  trade,"  he  thought, 
«  Though  less  the  toil  to  kill,  than  feign— 
Things  sweeter  robb'd  than  bought— 
But,  then,  to  circumvent  them  at  their  arts !" 
Ship  mann'd,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lib  departs. 

VII. 

'T  is  fearful,  on  the  broad-back'd  waves. 

To  ftel  them  shake,  and  hear  them  roar; 
Beneath,  unsounded,' dreadful  caves: 
Around,  no  cheerful  shore. 
Tet  mid  this  solemn  world  what  deeds  are  done  t 
The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight's  won ; 

Till. 

And  wanton  talk,  and  laughter  heard, 

Where  speaks  God's  deep  and  awful  voice. 
Thera's  awe  from  that  lone  ocean-bird ; 
Pray  ye,  when  ye  rejoice ! 
«  Leave  prayers  to  priests,"  cries  Lbe;  ^fm  ruler 

here! 
TThese  fellows  know  full  well  whom  they  shopld 
fear!" 

IX. 

The  ship  works  hard ;  the  seas  run  high ; 

Thdr  white  tops,  flashing  through  the  night. 
Give  to  the  eager,  struning  eye, 
A  wild  and  shifting  light 
"Hard  at  the  pumps! — The  leak  is  gaining  fiut! 
Lighten  the  ship!— The  devil  rode  that  blMt!" 


Ocean  has  swallow'd  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderoua  glee ; 
Mat,  could  its  waters  wash  out  blood, 
It  had  been  well  for  thee, 
fits  for  crime.    And  no  repentant  tear 
Haat  thou  for  aini— Then  wait  thine  hoar  of  Imt. 


zr. 
The  sea  has  like  a  playthmg  toss'd 

That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night 
The  man  of  sin — he  is  not  lost; 
Sofl  breaks  the  morning  lig^t 
Tom  qpars  and  sails— her  cargo  in  the  dee|>— 
The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  labouring 
sweep. 

XII. 

Within  a  Spanish  port  she  rides. 

Angry  and  sour'd,  Lee  walks  her  deck. 
M  Then  peaceful  trade  a  curae  betides  1 — 
And  Uiou,  good  ship,  a  wreck ! 
ni  hack  in  change ! — ^Ho !  cheer  ye  up,  my  men! 
Rigg'd,  and  at  sea,  we'll  to  old  work  again!" 

ZIII. 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees ! 

Whirling  and  dark,  comes  roaring  down 
A  tide,  as  of  a  thousand  seas, 
Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stood. 
Spain's  streets  and  palaces  are  wet  with  blood, 

XIV. 

And  wrath  an^  terror  shake  the  land ; 

The  peaks  shine  clear  in  watchfire  lights ; 
Soon  comes  the  treed  of  that  stout  band — 
Bold  AaTHua  and  his  knights. 
Awake  ye,  MsaLiir !   Hear  the  shout  from  Spain ! 
The  ipell  is  broke ! — Arthur  is  come  again ! 

XV. 

Too  late  for  thee,  thou  young  fair  bride: 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  b  pale. 
That  thou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride : 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail. 
Whom  thou  didst  luU  with  fondly  murmur'd 

sound: 
His  couch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  ground. 

XVI. 

He  fell  for  Spain — her  Spain  no  more ; 
For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 
And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 
At  rest  from  strife  and  fear. 
And  wait,  amid  her  sorrows,  till  the  day 
His  voice  of  love  should  call  her  thence  away. 

XVII. 

Lbe  feign'd  him  grieved,  and  bow'd  him  low. 

'T  would  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a  lady  in  her  wo. 
He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard. 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

xvnr. 
The  son  goes  down  upon  the  sea ; 

7*he  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 
**  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me  I 
My  home,  how  like  a  tomb ! 
O !  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head. 
Ye  win  not  blow  o'er  mo  when  I  am  dead." 


And  now  tbe  ttan  are  bomiiig  Inifhl; 

Yet  still  she's  looking  towaid  the  tion 
Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night 
« I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more! 
Ye  're  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  aeemi  yow  ia0\ 
And  I'm  alone— ecaree  know  I  whan  to  fa.** 

zx. 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  on  the  sea  I 
The  wash  of  waters  lolls  thee  now; 
His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 
Thy  fingers  on  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
The  ground  is  his — the  sea  must  be  thy  gtvft» 

ZXT. 

The  moon  comes  up ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast, 
Stands  that  dark,  thoughtful  man  alone  1 
Thy  pledge,  man ;  keep  it  £ut ! 
Bethink  thee  of  her  youth  and  sorrows,  Lsk; 
Helpless,  alone — and,  then,  her  trust  in  thee. 

XXII. 

When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  bome^ 

Her  words  to  thee  were  like  a  charm. 
With  uncheer'd  grief  her  heart  is  worn ; 
Thou  wilt  not  do  her  harm ! 
He  looks  oat  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light. 
And  growls  an  oath — •<  It  is  too  still  to-night  !** 

XXIII. 

He  sleeps ;  but  dreams  of  massy  gold. 

And  heaps  of  pearl.    He  stretch'd  his  hands. 
He  hears  a  voice — **  111  man,  withhold !" 
A  pale  one  near  him  stands. 
Her  breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  cheek; 
Her  touch  is  cold^ — He  wakes  with  piercing  shriek. 

XXIV. 

He  wakes ;  but  no  relentings  wake 
Within  his  angry,  restless  souL 
«  What,  shall  a  dream  Mat's  purpose  shake  t 
The  gold  will  make  aQ  whole. 
Thy  merchant  trade  had  nigh  unmann'd  thee,  hd ! 
What,  balk  ray  chance  because  a  woman's  nd  V 

XXT. 

He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quelL 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  helL 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There 's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.    What  fter 
ye  now  t 

XXVI. 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry— - 
**  Vengeance  is  mine !    Thou,  murderer,  too,  shalt 
die  I" 


xzni. 
Nor  dxead  of  eiemluriiig  wo^ 

Nor  the  sea's  awAil  aolitode, 
Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  come  ftnfo. 
Then,  bloody  hand,— to  blood ! 
T%e  scud  ia  driving  wiklly  overheed; 
The  ataiB  bum  dim ;  the  ocean  dmnubb  its  deed* 

XXVIII. 

Moan  for  the  living ;  moan  our  sins^ — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 
Hark !  still  thy  waves ! — The  woxk  begine 
Lek  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent  handi 

XXIX. 

They're  gone. — ^The  helmsman  stands  alone: 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  Jiip  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark !  as  firom  the  centre  of  the  deejH- 
Shrieke— fiendish  yells!    They  stab  them  In  tiieir 
sleep! 

zxx. 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  eiy. 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 
The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man'a  fiz'd,  elill 

gleie. 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat — they  all  are 
there! 

XXXI. 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp^ 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek, 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
L»  look'd.  **They  sleep  so  sound,"  he,  langhing, 

said, 
«  They  '11  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  fer  maid." 

XXXII. 

A  crash !    They  've  forced  the  door,r— «iid  then 

One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of 
'T  is  hers ! — O  Gon,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death,  thy  sufiering,  helpless  ehild! 
That  dreadful  shriek  again — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild! 

XXXIII. 

It  ceased.— With  speed  o'th'lightmng's  fladi, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by. — A  leap— a  quick,  riiort  splasli  I 
'Tis  gone! — ^There's  nothing  there! 
Tlie  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide, 
waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride! 


XXXIV. 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above, 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing!  her  home  of  love 
She  soon  has  reach'd !— Fair,  unpolluted  thing  I 
They  haim'd  her  not ! — Waa  dying  sufibring  t 
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ZZXT. 

O,  no ! — To  live  when  joj  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  kme,  pining  thought— 
To  monmfal  love  her  being  wed — 
Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 
To  lire  the  child  of  wo,  yet  shed  no  tear, 
Bear  Idndneaa,  and  yet  thare  no  joj  nor  fear; 

ZXXTI. 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood. 
When  all  its  throng'd  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude — 
O,  this  was  bitterness !     Death  came  and  press'd 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  her  sick  heart  rest 

ZXZTII. 

Why  look  ye  on  each  other  so, 

And  speak  no  word  1 — Ay,  shake  the  head ! 
She's  gone  where  ye  can  never  go, 
What  fear  ye  firom  the  dead  1 
They  tell  no  tales;  and  ye  are  all  true  men ; 
But  wash  away  that  blood ;  then,  home  again ! — 

XXXYIII. 

'Tis  on  your  souls ;  it  will  not  out! 

Les,  why  so  lost  ?     'Tis  not  tike  thee! 
Come,  whore  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout  1 
«  That  pale  one  in  the  sea ! — 
I  mind  not  blood. — ^But  she— I  cannot  tell ! 
A  sjnrit  was'tl— it  flashM  like  fires  of  hell  !— 

ZXXIX. 

«  And  when  it  passed  there  was  no  tread ! 

It  leap'd  the  deck.^ — Who  heard  the  sound  1 
I  heard  none! — Say,  what  was  it  fled? — 
Poor  girl ! — And  is  she  drown'd  1 — 
Went  down  those  depths  1  How  dark  they  look, 

and  cold ! 
She's  yonder!   stop  her! — ^Now! — there! — hold 
her,  hold!" 

XL. 

They  gazed  upon  his  ghastly  face. 

M  What  ails  thee,  Lss ;  and  why  that  glare  1" 
"Look!  ha,  'tis  gone,  and  not  a  trace! 
No,  no,  she  was  not  there! — 
Who  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  felll 
'Twas  strange— I'll  not  be  fool'd — ^Will  no  one 
teUV 

XLI. 

He  paused.    And  soon  the  wildness  pass'd. 

Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 
Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fast. 
"The  silly  thing's  to  blame 
To  quit  us  so.    'TIS  plain  she  loved  us  not; 
Or  she'd  have  stay'd  awhile,  and  shared  my  cot" 

XLII. 

And  then  the  ribald  laugh'd.     The  jest, 

Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew; 
And  fouler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 
Note,  heaven,  their  blasphemy,  their  broken  trust! 
Lust  panders  murder — murder  panders  hurt! 


XLIII. 

Now  slowly  op  they  bring  the  dead 
From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 
No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said ; 
No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by  one ; 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

XHY. 

Cries  Las,  "We  must  not  be betmy'd. 

'Tis  but  to  add  another  corse ! 
Strange  words,  'tis  said,  an  ass  once  bray'd : 
I  '11  never  trust  a  horse ! 
Out !  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive !    He  '11  swim ; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride ;  wc  all  ride  him." 

XLV. 

Such  sound  to  mortal  car  ne'er  came 

As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  fr^me: 
The  horse  is  on  the  tide ! 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  'tis  near  and  high. 

XLVI. 

And  through  the  swifl  wave's  ycsty  crown 

His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light. 
And  fear  seems  wrath.    He  now  sinks  down. 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 
Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry.^ — But  mom  is  near. 

XLVII. 

O  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done. 

When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 
Would'st  thou  let  &11,  calm-coming  sun. 
Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  ? 
The  good  aro  in  their  graves ;  thou  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions :  Sin  alone  is  here. 

XLVIII. 

"Tlie  deed's  complete!     The  gold  is  ours! 

There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain ! 
Pray,  who'd  refuse  what  fortune  showers  1 
Now,  lads,  we'll  lot  our  gain. 
Must  (airly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly  got? 
A  truly  good  night's  work !   Who  says 'twas  not?" 

XLIX. 

There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep. 
Hot  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse ; 
There's  naught  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep; 
The  devil  keeps  the  house ! 
"Lib  cheats!"  cried  Jack.    Lse  struck  him  to 

the  heart 
"That's  foul!"  one  mutter'd. — ** Fool!,  you  take 
your  part! — 

L. 

"The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man ! 

Hold  forth  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate! 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
What  matters,  soon  or  late?" 
And  when  on  shore,  and  asked,  Did  many  die  ? 
"  Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads !"  he  'd  say,  and  sigh. 
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LI. 

Within  onr  bay,  one  ftormj  night, 

The  isle-men  saw  boats  make  for  Aon, 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light. 
That  flashed  on  man  and  oar. 
When  hail'd,  the  rowing  stopp'd,  and  all  waa  daik. 
"Ha!  lantern-work !—We'U home!  Thejr'n pill- 
ing shark !" 

LTI. 

Next  day,  at  noontime,  toward  the  town. 

All  stared  and  wonder'd  much  to  see 
Mat  and  his  men  come  strolling  down. 
The  boys  shout,  «  Here  comes  Lsa  I" 
^  Thy  ship,  good  Lax  V*  «  Not  many  leagnes  from 

shore 
Our  ship  by  chance  took  fire." — ^They  leam'd  no 
more. 

Liir. 

He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold. 

«  You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  1" 
«  Learn,  where  all  *s  fairly  bought  and  sold, 
Heaven  prospers  those  true  men. 
Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Our  ways  of  sin,  and  honest  courses  took ! 

LIT. 

M  Wouldst  see  my  log-book  1     Fairly  writ 

With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  blood ! 
How  lightly  doth  the  conscience  sit ! 
Learn,  truth's  the  only  good.'' 
And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  mvfiooM  jeer, 
He  fled  repentance,  if  he  'scaped  not  fear. 

LT. 

Remorse  and  fear  he  drowns  in  drink. 

"  Come,  pass  the  bowl,  my  jolly  crew! 
It  thicks  the  blood  to  mope  and  think. 
Here's  merry  days,  though  few!'' 
And  then  he  quafls.--8o  riot  reigns  within ; 
So  brawl  and  laughter  shake  that  house  of  sin. 

LVI. 

Mat  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle. 
His  hand  falls  heavier  than  before. 
All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile. 
None  come  within  his  door, 
Save  those  who  dipp'd  their  hands  in  blood  withhim ; 
Save  those  who  laugh'd  to  see  the  white  horse  swim. 

LTII. 

"To-night's  our  anniversary; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  we'll  have  it  kept 
With  royal  state  and  special  glee ! 
Better  with  those  who  slept 
Their  sleep  that  night,  had  he  be  now,  who  slinka! 
And  health  and  wealth  to  him  who  bravely  drinks!" 

LYIII. 

The  words  they  speak,  we  may  not  speak. 

The  tales  they  tell,  we  may  not  teU. 
Mere  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 
The  secrets  of  that  hell ! 
Their  shouts  grow  loud : — ^'Tis  near  mid-hour  of 

night : 
What  means  upon  the  waters  that  red  lightl 


uz. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it 

And,  now,  'tis  like  the  bkwdy  moon: 
And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 
Its  hght ! — ^'twill  reach  us  soon ! 
A  riiip!  and  all  on  fire ! — ^hull,  yards,  and 
Hot  sheets  are  sheets  of  flame!— 4^ie's 
fiist! 

LZ. 

And  now  she  rides,  upright  and  still. 

Shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill. 
Waking  the  gloom  of  night. 
An  breathes  of  terror !  men,  in  dumb  aman, 
Gaze  on  each  other  'neath  the  horrid  blase. 

LXI. 

It  scares  the  sea-birds  firom  their  nests ; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  screams ; 
Now  dark— and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 
Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 
O,  sin,  what  hast  thou  done  on  this  fair  earth  t 
The  world,  O  man,  is  wailing  o'er  thy  birth. 

LXII. 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave^ 

So  ghastly  white  ?— A  spectral  head ! — 
A  horse's  head !— (May  Heaven  save 
Those  looking  on  the  dead — 
The  waking  dead !)  There,onthesea,heatanda*- 
The  Spectre-Horse! — He  moves;  he  gains  .the 
sands! 

LXITT. 

Onward  he  speeds.     His  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light. 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  Spectre-Horse  to-night ! 
His  path  is  shining  like  a  swift  ship's  wake ; 
Before  Lie's  door  he  gleams  hke  day's  gray  break. 

LXIT. 

The  revel  now  is  high  within ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think,  mid  mirth  and  din. 

What  spirit  waits  them  there. 

As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 

A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 

LXV. 

The  sptritHiteed  sent  up  the  neigh. 

It  seem'd  the  living  trump  of  hell, 
Sounding  to  call  the  damn'd  away, 
To  join  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky :  the  shore 
Jarr'd  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  roar. 

Lxyr. 

It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot,  flnsh'd  cheeks  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 
And  why  does  Lai  look  wildly  round  ? 
lliinks  he  the  drown'd  horse  nearl 
He  drops  his  cup— his  lips  are  stiff  with  fright. 
Nay,  ait  thee  dovm !    It  is  thy  banquet  nig^t 
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LXTII. 

«I  cannot  at    I  aeedt  Dmt  go: 
The  tpeU  is  on  mj  ■pint  now. 
I  go  to  dread— I  go  to  wo  I" 
O,  who  so  weak  aa  thoo, 
Strong  man!— Hia  hoof  upon  the  door^atooe, aeoy 
Tba  ahadow  atanda !— Hia  eyea  are  on  theOf  liBx  I— • 

LXTIII. 

Thy  hair  pricka  up ! — «<  O,  I  must  bear 

His  damp,  cold  breath !     It  chills  my  fiame ! 
His  eyea— their  near  and  dreadful  glare 
Speak  that  I  must  not  name!*' 
Thou'rt  mad  to  mount  that  horae! — ''A  power 

within, 
I  must  obey— cries,  < Mount  thee,  man  of  sin !'" 

LXIX. 

He's  now  upon  the  spectre's  back, 

With  rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold. 
Tts  fearful  speed ! — the  rein  is  alack 
Within  his  senseless  hold ; 
Upborne  by  an  unseen  power,  he  onward  ridea, 
Tet  touches  not  the  shaidow-beaat  he  atrides. 

LXX. 

He  goea  with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread  ! 
And  now  they  're  on  the  hanging  ateep  1 
And,  now  I  the  living  and  the  dead. 
They'll  make  the  honid  leap ! 
The  hoiae  atopa  abort :— his  feet  are  on  the  verge. 
He  stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

LXXI. 

And,  nigh,  the  tall  ship  yet  bums  on, 

With  red,  hot  spars,  and  crackling  flame. 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone. 
She  bums,  and  yet's  the  same ! 
Her  hot,  red  flame  u  beating,  all  the  night, 
On  man  and  horse,  in  their  cold,  phoaphor  light 

LXXII. 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  burning  ahip. 
He  ne'er  again  will  curse  and  ban. 
How  fast  he  moves  the  lip ! 
And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  aonnd ! 
What  see  you,  Lss  ?  the  bodies  of  the  drown'd  1 

LXXIII. 

"  I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not-.- 

Into  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 
I  see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot ; 
I  see  them  in  their  sleep. 
A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know, 
Save  he  who  leagues  his  soul  with  deaUi  and  wo." 

LXXIV. 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother — ^waning  moon^ 

Thy  last,  low,  melancholy  ray 
Shines  toward  him.    Quit  him  not  ao  aoon ! 
Mother,  in  mercy,  stay ! 
Despair  and 'death  are  with  him ;  and  canaft  dioo, 
WiUi  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  nowl 


LXXT. 

O,  thou  waat  bora  for  thinga  of  love ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whate'er  thou  look'st  on.    Hoata  above, 
In  that  soft  light  of  thine, 
BuTQ  softer :— earth,  in  ailvery  veil,  aeema  heaven. 
Thou 'it  going  down ! — ^hast  left  him  unfoigivan  I 

LXXVI. 

The  Su,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

How  still  it  is !    No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore, 
But  cry  of  passing  bird. 
Thou   living  thing — and  dar'st   thou  come  ao 

near 
Theae  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and  fear  1 

LXXVII. 

Now  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 

On  stem,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay, 
On  man  and  horse,  that  seem  of  stone. 
So  motionless  are  they. 
But  now  its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  bums : 
The  night  is  goings — fiunt,  gray  dawn  returns. 

LXXVIII. 

That  spectre^steed  now  slowly  pales ; 

Now  changes  like  the  moonlit  cloud ; 
That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  fails. 
Which  wrapp'd  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  horae  are  fading  into  air.^ 
Lost,  mazed,  alone— see,  Lss  is  standing  there ! 

LXXfX. 

The  morning  air  blows  firesh  on  him : 

The  wavea  dance  gladly  in  his  sight ; 
The  sea4)iids  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim— 
O,  blessed  morning  light ! 
He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
No  beauty  in  the  wave ;  nor  feels  the  breeie. 

LXXX. 

For  he 's  accursed  firom  all  that's  good ; 

He  ne'er  must  know  its  healing  power; 
The  sinner  on  his  sins  must  brood. 
And  wait,  alone,  his  hour. 
A  stranger  to  earth's  beauty— human  love ; 
Tbsie's  here  no  rest  for  him,  no  hope  above ! 

LXXXI. 

The  hot  sun  beats  upon  his  head ; 

He  stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierce  blsxe. 
As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  that's  dead : 
A  troubled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows — 
Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  vroea. 

LXXXII. 

The  gull  has  found  her  place  on  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  reat ; 
And  all  is  still  but  ocean's  roar : 
There  stands  the  man  unblessed. 
But,  see,  he  move*— he  turns,  as  asking  where 
Hia  matee !— >  Why  looks  ho  with  that  piteous  staxe  1 
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LXXXIII. 

Go,  get  thee  home,  nnd  mid  thy  miith  I 

Qo,  call  the  reveUeiB  tgain  I 
They're  fled  the  ble ;  and  o'er  tfie  earth 
Are  wanderers  like  Cain. 
Aa  he  his  door-stone  pafls'd,  the  air  hlew  chUL 
The  wine  is  on  the  board ;  Lii,  take  thj  ftll ! 

LXXXIT. 

«( There's  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer; 
The  seats  are  empty — ^lights  burnt  out ; 
And  I,  alone,  must  sit  me  here: 
Would  I  could  hear  their  shout  !** 
He  ne'er  shall  hear  it  more— more  taste  his  wine  I 
Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 

IXXXY. 

Day  came  again ;  and  up  he  rose, 

A  weary  man  from  his  lone  board ; 
Nor  merry  feast,  nor  sweet  repose 
Did  that  long  night  afford. 
No  shadowy-coming  night,  to  bring  him  rest 
No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkness  of  his  breast  I 

LXXXTI. 

He  walks  within  the  day's  full  glare 

A  darken'd  man.     Where'er  he  come% 
All  shun  him.     Children  peep  and  stare ; 
Then,  frighten'd,  seek  their  homes. 
Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 
They  point,  and  say, — •*  There  goes  the  widwd 
man!" 

LXXZYII. 

He  turns  and  curses  in  his  wrath 

Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastee  awij 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path ; 
But  there  he  cannot  stay : 
Terror  and  madness  drive  him  back  to  men; 
His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

LXXXTIII. 

Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold— 

His  eye  is  fierce,  his  oaths  are  loud ; 
None  dare  from  Lek  the  hand  withhokl; 
He  niles  and  scofis  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear; 
For  now  the  year's  dread  round  is  drawing  near. 

LXXXIX. 

He  swears,  but  he  is  sick  at  heart ; 

He  laughs,  but  he  turns  deadly  pale ; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start—- 
These  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  told:  it  needs  no  words  from  Ibea^ 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 

zc. 

Bond-slave  of  sin,  see  there— that  light ! 

«Ha!  take  me — take  me  from  its  blase!*' 
Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night ! 
But  other  weary  days 
And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o'er  thy  head, 
£re  thou  shalt  go  with  him  to  meet  the  dMd. 


xct. 

Again  the  ship  lights  all  the  land ; 

Again  Lvi  strides  the  spectre-beast ; 
Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 
This  once  he  '11  be  released  !<» 
Gone  horse  and  ship;  but  Lki's  last  hope  is  o^er; 
Nor  laugh,  nor  scoff,  nor  rage  can  help  bdm  mora. 

ZCII. 

His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say, 

**  Listen ! — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 
Once  more — and  then  a  dreadful  way ! 
And  thou  must  go  with  me  f" 
Ay,  cHng  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock ! 
Sea-swept,  suck'd  down  in  the  tremendous  shock. 

XCIII. 

He  goes ! — So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold, 

And  go  with  Death ;  nor  breathe  the  bafan 
Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold, 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait  their 

close. 
In  life,  or  death,  where  look'st  thou  lor  repoeet 

XCIT. 

Who's  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge^ 

Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea; 
Feeling  the  kelp-weed  on  its  edge? 
Poor,  idle  Mattrxw  Lei  ! 
So  weak  and  pale  ?    A  year  and  Kttia  more^ 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  this  shovel 

xcv. 
And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits. 

And  rolls  the  pebbles  'neath  his  hands ; 
Now  walks  the  beach ;  then  stops  by  fitu. 
And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands ; 
Then  tries  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  that  bounds 
The  isle;  then  home  from  many  weary  roondi. 

xcvi. 

They  ask  him  why  he  wanders  so» 

From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand  1 
« I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  go! 
But  I  would  go  by  land ; 
And  there's  no  way  that  I  can  find— I  've  tried 
All  day  and  night!" — He  seaward  look'd,  and 
sigh'd. 

XCVII. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  qnalL 
"  Lax,  go  with  us ;  our  sloop  is  nigh ; 
Come !  help  us  hoist  her  sail." 
He  shook.     *<  You  know  the  spirit-horse  I  ridel 
He  '11  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside  f 

xcviii. 

He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go^ 

Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 
O !  't  is  a  proud  and  gallant  show 
Of  bright  and  broad-spread  winga, 
Making  it  light  around  them  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  Uieunsomidid 
deep. 


XOIX. 

And  where  the  fiu^off  ■end-ben  lift 

Their  becks  in  long  end  nerroir  Une^ 
The  breeken  ihoat,  and  leep,  end  ihift, 
And  send  the  qpaikling  brine 
Into  the  eir;  then  ruih  to  mimie  atrife-^ 
Gled  creetnree  of  the  lea,  and  full  of  life 

c. 
But  not  to  Lib.    He  sits  alone; 
No  feUowehip  nor  joy  for  him. 
Borne  down  by  wo,  he  mekee  no  moen. 
Though  teers  will  sometimes  dim 
That  esking  eye.     O,  how  his  w(»ii  fhoogfats 

crave — 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grsTe. 

CI. 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 
That  lies  so  hMvy  off  the  shore; 
Scarce  seen  the  running  breekers;— list 
Their  dull  and  smoCher'd  roar! 
Lis  hearkens  to  their  voice. — "  I  hear,  I  hear 
Your  call« — ^Not  yet !— I  know  my  time  is  near  I" 

cii. 
And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shmte. 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost,— 
Enormous  thing !— There 's  no  escape ; 
'T  b  close  upon  the  coast 
Lib  kneels,  but  cannot  pray.^ — Why  mock  him  so  1 
The  diip  has  dear'd  the  fog,  Lax,  see  her  gol 

cm. 
A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights, 
Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song ; 
Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  heights, 
Telling  of  wo  and  wrong; 
And  he  must  listen,  till  the  stars  grow  dim. 
The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

CIV. 

O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear; 
That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  child, 
T^e  man  should  dread  to  hear! 
But  sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace— un- 
strung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung. 

cv. 

In  thick,  dark  nights  he  M  take  his  seat 

High  up  the  diflk,  and  feel  them  shake, 
As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below— and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  strengdi, 
And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

en. 
But  he  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach» 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  cliff's  crown. 
Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  teach. 
Nor  feebly  sit  him  down. 
Watching  the  swaying  weeds  >— another  di^, 
And  he  '11  have  gone  far  hence  that  dreadfol  way. 


CTII. 

To-ni^^  the  chaxmed  number 's  told. 

«Twioe  have  I  come  for  thee,"  it  said. 
«Onoe  mors,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 
Come !  live  one,  to  the  dead !" — 
8o  hean  his  soul,  and  fears  the  coming  ni^; 
Yet  ack  and  weary  of  the  soft,  calm  light 

CTIII. 

Again  he  sits  within  that  room : 

All  day  he  leans  at  that  still  board ; 
None  to  bring  comfort  to  his  gloom. 
Or  qpeak  a  fiiendly  word. 
Weaken'd  with  fear,  lone,  haunted  by  remorse. 
Poor,  shatter'd  wretch,  there  waits  he  that  pale 
horse. 

cix. 

Not  long  he  waits.    Where  now  are  gone 

Peak,  dtadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  west  sun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 
Of  airy  glory  1 — Sudden  darkness  fell ; 
And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel. 

ex. 
The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone, 

Ceils  up  the  heavens. — ^'Tis  hush  as  death — 
All  but  the  ocean's  dull,  low  moan. 
How  hard  Lxi  draws  his  breath ! 
He  Andders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 
Arouse  thee,  Lxi !  up !  man  thee  for  thine  hour! 

cxi. 
"T  is  doee  at  hand ;  for  there,  once  more. 

The  burning  ship.    Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  shafts  of  fire  ^e  show'd  before  ;— 
Twice  thus  she  hither  came ; — 
Bat  now  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  wasting  light !  then,  settling,  down  she  goes. 

cxii. 
And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 

7*he  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 
And  there  he  stands !     His  pale  sides  flame. 
He  11  meet  thee  shortly,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor; 
He  '■  moving  on.    Lxx  waits  him  at  the  door. 

CXIII. 

They're  met — «I  know  thou  comest  for  me, 

Lxx's  spirit  to  the  flpoctre  said ; 
«I  know  Uiat  I  must  go  with  thee— 
Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed !" 
Dreadfiil  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed. 

CXIT. 

Lxx  cannot  turn.     There  is  a  force 

In  that  fix'd  eye,  which  holds  him  fast 
How  still  they  stand !— the  man  and  horse. 
«  Thine  hour  is  almost  past" 
«0,  spare  me,"  cries  the  wretch,  <<thou  fearful 

one!" 
«My  time  is  full — ^I  must  not  go  alone.' 
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CXT. 

*< I'm  weak  and  £unL    O,  letmeiCi^r' 

«  Nay,  morderer,  rest  nor  itay  for  tliee  I" 
The  horse  and  man  aie  on  their  waj ; 
He  beam  him  to  the  aea. 
HMk !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  tiiM  atill 

night  : 
See,  firom  his  nostrils  streams  a  deathly  light  I 

cxvi. 
He 's  oo  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He 's  on  the  sea ! — that  dreadful  hone  I 
Lis  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair  !— 
In  vain !     The  spirit^orse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ;— he  cannot  Isapu 
Within  that  horrid  light  he  rides  the  deep. 

CXVII. 

It  lights  the  sea  around  their  tracks 

The  curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  waTe ; 
There,  yet,  sits  Lks  the  spectre's  back^ 
Grone !  gone !  and  none  to  save ! 
They  're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  fai. 
May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin ! 

CXTIII. 

The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain ; 

The  sealed-up  sky  is  breaking  forth. 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again. 
From  the  far  south  and  north ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  na. 
),  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lxi  1 


THE  OCEAN.* 

Now  stretch  your  eye  off  shore,  o'er  wat«n  made 
To  cleanse  the  air  and  bear  the  world's  great  trade. 
To  rise,  and  wet  the  mountains  near  the  sun* 
Then  back  into  themselves  in  rivers  run, 
Fulfilling  mighty  uses  far  and  wide, 
Through  earth,  in  air,  or  here,  as  ocean-tide. 

Ho !  how  the  giant  heaves  himself,  aod  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  viewless  chains ; 
Foams  in  his  wrath ;  and  at  his  prison  doors. 
Hark !  hear  him !  how  he  beats  and  tugs  and  roan, 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  again  and  sweep 
Each  living  thing  within  his  lowest  deep. 

Type  of  the  Infinite !   I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break ; 
But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  it's  pain 
To  think ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  fordi  again. 
Thou  hold'st  me  by  a  spell ;  and  on  thy  beach 
I  feel  all  soul ;  and  thoughts  unmeasuxed  reach 
Far  back  beyond  all  date.    And,  O !  how  old 
Thou  art  to  me.    For  countless  years  thoa  hast 

roU'd. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst  moum, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death, 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  his  breath. 

*  From  «  FaetitkMs  Ufi." 
10 


At  kst  thou  didst  it  well!    The  dxead  oommaiid 
Came,  and  thoa  sweptfst  to  death  the  faraething  had ; 
And  then  onoe  more,  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice  was  given. 

And  though  the  land  is  throng'd  again,  O  Sea ! 
Strange  sadness  touches  all  that  goes  wiUi  thee. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  note,  the  wild,  sharp  oaU, 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all ! 
How  dark  and  stem  upon  thy  waves  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  cliff — he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see !  thoee  sable  pines  along  the  steep, 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy  de^ ! 
Like  stoled  monks  they  stand  and  chant  the  diifs 
Over  the  dead,  with  thy  low  beating  smge. 


DAYBREAK. 


*<  The  PUgrim  tiiey  laid  In  a  large  upper  eban^er,^ 
window  opensd  towards  the  ■na-rtsing:  tlM  naaM  of  the 
chamber  was  Peace ;  where  he  ^pt  till  break  of  day, 
and  then  he  awoke  and  saof ."— 7U  PUMHm*§ 


Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night  louf. 

In  fiery  armour,  far  up  in  the  sky 

Stood  watch,  thou  comest  to  wait  the  nioniiiig's 

song, 
Tliou  comest  to  tell  me  day  again  is  nigh. 
Star  of  the  dawning !    Cheerful  is  thine  eye; 
And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  mast  grow  dim. 
Thou  seem'st  to  look  on  me,  as  asking  why 
My  mourning  eyes  with  silent  tears  do  swim ; 
Thou  bid'st  me  turn  to  Gton,  and  seek  my  rest  in 
Him. 

Canst  thou  grow  sad,  thou  say'st,  as  earth  grows 

bright  1 
And  sigh,  when  little  bunds  begin  disooune 
In  quick,  low  voices,  ere  the  streaming  light 
Pours  on  their  nests,  firom  out  the  day's  finesh 

source  1 
With  creatures  innocent  thoa  must  perforoe 
A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 
And  holy  hour  like  this,  save  sharp  remotes^ 
Of  ills  and  pains  of  lifo  must  be  the  core, 
And  breathe  in  kindred  calm,  and  teach  thee  to 

endure. 

I  feel  its  calm.    But  there's  a  sombroos  hoe. 
Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  dull  red ; 
Nor  glitters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew ; 
And  all  the  woods  and  hill-tope  stand  outspread 
With  dusky  lights,  which  warmth  nor  comfort 

shed. 
Still — save  the  bird  that  scarcely  lifts  its 
The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  iht 
The  silent  city  emptied  of  its  throng. 
And  ended,  all  alike,  grief^  mirth,  love,  hate,  and 

wrong. 

But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  grief,  and  mirth 
Will  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  hot  toil  and  strife, 
With  headlong  parpose,  shake  this  sleeping  earth 
With  discord  strange,  and  all  that  man  calls  lifo. 
With  thousand  sciSter'd  beauties  nature 's  rifo ; 
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And  ain  and  woods  and  Btreams  breathe  harmonies: 
Man  weds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife ; 
Nor  binds  his  heart  with  soft  and  kindly  ties  :— 
He,  feverish,  blinded,  lives,  and,  feverish,  sated,  dies. 

It  is  because  man  useth  so  amiss 

Her  dearest  blessings,  Nature  seemeth  sad ; 

Else^vhy  should  she  in  such  fresh  hour  as  this 

Not  lift  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad. 

From  her  fair  fece  1 — It  is  that  man  is  mad ! 

Then  chide  me  not,  clear  star,  that  I  repine 

When  nature  grieves ;  nor  deem  this  heart  is  bad. 

Thou  look'st  toward  earth ;  but  yet  the  heavens 

are  thine; 
While  I  to  earth  am  bound: — When  will  the 

heavens  be  mine  7 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn, 
And  not  in  life  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
Of  simpler  things;  could  nature's  features  stem 
Teach  him  be  thoughtful,  then,  with  soul  intense 
I  should  not  yearn  for  God  to  take  me  hence, 
But  bear  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bow'd. 
Remembering  humbly  why  it  is,  and  whence : 
But  when  I  see  cold  man  of  reason  proud. 
My  solitude  is  sad — I  'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 

But  not  for  this  alone,  the  silent  tear 
Steals  to  mine  eyes,  while  looking  on  the  mom, 
Nor  for  this  solemn  hour:  fresh  life  is  near ;— • 
But  all  my  joys ! — they  died  when  newly  born. 
Thousands  will  wake  to  joy ;  while  I,  forlorn, 
And  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 
Shall  see  them  pass.    Breathe  calm — my  spirit's 

torn; 
Ye  holy  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high ! — 
Ye  hopes  of  things  unseen,  the  far-off  world  bring 

nigh. 

And  when  I  grieve,  O,  rather  let  it  be 
That  I — whom  nature  taught  to  sit  with  her 
On  her  proud  mountains,  by  her  rolling  sea— 
Who,  when  the  winds  are  up,  with  mighty  stir 
Of  woods  and  waters — feel  the  quickening  spur 
To  my  strong  spirit; — who,  as  my  own  child. 
Do  love  the  flower,  and  in  the  ragged  bur 
A  beauty  see — that  I  this  mother  mild 
Should  leave,  and  go  with  care,  and  passions  fierce 
and  wild ! 

How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
Shot  'thwart  the  earth !    In  crown  of  living  fire 
Up  comes  the  day !  As  if  they  conscious  qui^d— 
The  sunny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
Laugh  in  the  wakening  light — Oo,  vain  desire ! 
The  dusky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thou  thy  way ! 
And  pining  discontent,  like  them,  expire ! 
Be  eallM  my  chamber,  Pkacs,  when  ends  the  day ; 
And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  like  Pilorim,  sing  and 
pray. 


INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY.* 

O,  LisTxir,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
•*  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  T*     C^estiai  voices 

*  From  the  **Hutband'i  and  Wife*i  Grave.*' 


IL 


Hymn  it  around  our  souls :  according  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touch'd  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality ! 
Thick,  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain. 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas^ 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
^-O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits !  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air!     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight; 
'TIS  floating  in  day's  setting  glories;  night, 
Wrapp*d  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears ; 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse. 
As  one  vast,  mystic  instrument,  are  touch'd 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee : 
—The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH-BIRD. 


I. 

Tflou  littte  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  ? 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  1 
O !  rather,  bird,  with  me 

Through  the  fair  land  rejoice ! 

II. 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale. 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us :  Thy  wail — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  1 

III. 

Thou  call'st  along  the  sand,  and  haunt'st  the  surge, 
Restless  and  sad :  as  if,  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore. 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— the  Word. 

IV. 

Of  thousands,  thou  both  sepulchre  and  pall. 
Old  ocean,  art !    A  requiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells— 
TtUs  of  man's  wo  and  fall, 
His  sinless  glory  fled. 

V. 

Then  turn  ihee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  diall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 


RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE, 


I  iKLiKTs  Mr.  Wilds  is  a  native  of  Baltmunre, 
and  that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1789.*  His 
&inily  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  their  ancient  name 
was  Dk  Wilde  ;  but  his  parents  were  natives  of 
Dublin,  and  his  father  was  a  wholesale  hardware 
merchant  and  ironmonger  in  that  city  during  the 
American  war;  near  the  close  of  which  he  emi- 
grated to  Maryland,  leaving  a  prosperous  business 
and  a  large  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  partner,  by 
whose  bad  management  they  were  in  a  few  years 
both  lost 

The  childhood  of  Richabd  Hihrt  Wilds  was 
passed  in  Baltimore.  He  was  taught  to  read  by 
his  mother,  and  received  instruction  in  writing 
and  Latin  grammar  from  a  private  tutor  until  he 
was  about  seven  years  old.  He  afterward  attended 
an  academy;  but  his  father's  affairs  becoming  em- 
barrassed, in  his  eleventh  year  he  was  takeii  home 
and  placed  in  a  store.  His  constitution  was  at 
first  tender  and  delicate.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
not  expected  to  live  from  month  to  month,  and 
he  suffered  much  from  ill  health  until  he  was  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  This  induced  quiet,  retiring,  soli- 
tary, and  studious  habits.  His  mother's  example 
gave  him  a  pa.Hsion  for  reading,  and  all  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  books.  The  study  of  poetry  was 
his  principal  source  of  pleasure,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old. 

About  this  time  his  father  died ;  and  gathering  as 
much  as  she  could  from  the  wreck  of  his  property, 
his  mother  removed  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
commenced  there  a  small  business  for  the  support 
of  her  family.  Here  young  Wilde,  amid  the 
drudgery  of  trade,  taught  himself  book-keeping, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  works  in  general 
literature  which  he  could  obtain  in  the  meagre 
libraries  of  the  town,  or  from  his  personal  friends. 

The  expenses  of  a  large  family,  and  various 
other  causes,  reduced  the  little  wealth  of  hu 
mother;  her  business  became  unprofitable,  and  he 
resolved  to  study  law.  Unable,  however,  to  pay  the 
usual  fee  for  instruction,  he  kept  his  design  a  secret, 
as  far  as  possible ;  borrowed  some  elementary  books 
from  his  friends,  and  studied  incessantly,  tasking 
himself  to  read  fitly  pages,  and  write  five  pages 
of  notes,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
each  day,  besides  attending  to  his  duties  in  the 
store.  Ahd,  to  overcome  a  natural  diffidence,  in- 
creased by  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  he 
appeared  frequently  as  an  actor  at  a  dramatic  so- 
ciety, which  he  had  called  into  existence  for  this 


*  Moat  of  the  fiictt  In  this  notice  of  Mr.  Wilds  were 
communicated  to  mn  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Georgii, 
who  has  Inns  l>epn  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He 
wn«  uncertain  whether  Mr.  W.  was  born  before  the  ar- 
rival of  his  parents  in  America,  but  believed  be  was 
Dot. 
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purpose,  and  to  raise  a  fund  to  establish  «  public 
library. 

All  this  time  his  older  and  graver  acquaintances, 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  designs,  naturally  con- 
founded him  with  his  thoughtless  companions, 
who  sought  only  amusement,  and  argued  badly 
of  his  future  life.  He  bore  the  injustice  in  silence, 
and  pursued  his  secret  studies  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
at  the  end  of  which,  pale,  emaciated,  feeble,  and 
with  a  consumptive  cough,  he  sought  a  distant 
court  to  be  examined,  that,  if  rejected,  the  news 
of  his  defeat  might  not  reach  his  mother.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  he  had  been  wrongly  informed, 
and  that  the  judges  had  no  power  to  admit  him. 
He  met  a  friend  there,  however,  who  was  going 
to  the  Greene  Superior  Court;  and,  on  being  in- 
vited by  him  to  do  so,  he  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  that  place.  It  was  the  March  term, 
for  1809,  Mr.  Justice  Early  presiding;  and  the 
yoimg  applicant,  totally  unknown  to  evexy  one, 
save  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  was  at  in- 
tervals, during  three  days,  subjected  to  «  most 
rigorous  examination.  Justice  Eablt  was  well 
known  for  his  strictness,  and  the  circumstance  of 
a  youth  leaving  his  own  circuit  excited  hb  suspi- 
cion; but  every  question  was  answered  to  tiie 
satisfaction  and  even  admiration  of  the  examin- 
ing committee ;  and  he  declared  that  « the  young 
man  could  not  have  left  his  circuit  because  he 
was  unprepared.'^  His  friend  certified  to  the 
correctness  of  his  moral  character;  he  was  ad- 
mitted without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Augusta.  He  was  at  this  time 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  health  gradually  improved ;  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  study  of  belles  lettres,  and  to 
his  duties  as  an  advocate,  and  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence ;  being  in  a  few  years  made  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  state.  He  was  remarkable  for  industry 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  sound  logic,  and 
general  urbanity.  In  forensic  disputation,  he  never 
indulged  in  personalities, — then  too  common  at  the 
bar, — ^unless  in  self-defence ;  hut,  having  studied 
the  characters  of  his  associates,  and  stored  his 
memory  with  appropriate  quotations,  his  ridictile 
was  a  formidable  weapon  against  all  who  attacked 
him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 5,  when  only  a  fortnight  ovor 
the  age  required  by  law,  Mr.  Wilds  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  next  election,  all  the  representatives  from 
Georgia,  but  one,  were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Wilde 
returned  to  the  bar,  where  he  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  service  in  Congress  in  1825, 
until  1828,  when  he  again  became  a  representar 
tive,  and  so  continued  until  1835.  I  have  not 
room  to  trace  his  character  as  a  politician  very 
closely.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Force  Bill,  as  it 
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called,  he  Moed^d  firom  a  majority  of  Con^ 
greas,  considering  it  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce civil  war,  anil  justified  himself  in  a  speech 
of  much  eloquence.  His  speeches  on  the  tariff^ 
the  relatiYe  advantages  and  dfisadvantaget  of  a 
small-note  currency,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
depositee  by  General  Jacksoh,  show  what  tie 
his  pietensions  to  industry  and  sagad^  as  m,  poli- 
tician.* 

Mr,  WiLDi's  opposition  to  the  Force  Bin  and 
the  removal  of  the  depositee  rendered  him  as  un- 
popular with  the  Jagksoit  party  in  Georgia,  as  his 
letter  firom  Virginia  had  niade  him  with  the  nul- 
lifiers,  and  at  the  election  of  1834  he  was  left  out 
of  Congress.  This  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
he  had  long  desired  of  going  abroad,  to  recruit  his 
health,  much  impaired  by  long  and  arduous  public 
service,  and  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  souUiem  climates.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
in  June,  1835,  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Sinatzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  settled  during  three  years  more  in  Florence. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literature. 
The  romantic  love,  the  madness,  and  imprison- 
ment of  Tasso  had  become  a  subject  of  curious 
controversy,  and  ho  entered  into  the  investigation 
•*  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  patience 
and  accuracy  of  a  case-hunter,"  and  produced  a 
work,  published  since  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  questions  concerning  Tasso 
are  most  ably  discussed,  and  li^ts  are  thrown  upon 
them  by  his  letters,  and  by  some  of  his  sonnets, 
which  last  are  rendered  into  English  with  rare 


felioity.  Having  completed  his  woriL  on  Tasso, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  life  of  Dahtk  ;  and 
having  learned  incidentally  one  day,  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  artist,  that  an  authentic  portrait  of 
this  great  poet,  from  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  proba- 
bly still  existed  in  the  Bargelhj  (anciently  both 
the  prison  and  the  palace  of  the  republic,)  on  a 
wall,  which  by  some  strange  neglect  or  inadver- 
tence had  been  covered  with  whitewash,  he  set  on 
foot  a  project  for  its  discovery  and  restoration, 
which,  after  several  months,  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  This  discovery  of  a  veritable 
portrait  of  Dahts,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  says 
Mr.  laviHO,!  produced  throughout  Italy  some 
such  sensation  as,  in  England,  would  follow  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  perfectly  well-authetaticated 
likeness  of  Shakspsabx;  wiUi  a  difterence  in  in- 
tensity, proportioned  to  the  superior  sensitiveness 
of  the  Italians.  Mr.  Wilds  returned  to  thiscountry 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  en- 
gaged in  his  biographical  work  concerning  Diitts. 

Mr.  WiLDx's  original  poems  and  translations 
are  always  graceful  and  correct.  Those  that 
have  been  published  were  mostly  written  while  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  during  moments  of 
relaxation,  and  they  have  never  been  printed  col- 
lectively. Specimens  of  his  translations  are  ex- 
cluded, by  the  plan  of  this  work.  His  versions 
from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages, 
are  among  the  most  elegant  and  scholarly  produc- 
tions of  theb  kind,  that  have  been  published. 

Mr.  WiLDi  was  married  in  1818,  and  was  left 
A  widower  in  1827.    He  has  two  sons. 


^^^k^^^^^^AA^A^t'^^^^^^V^^M 


ODE  TO  EASE. 

I  xriTiR  bent  at  Glory's  shrine; 

To  Wealth  I  never  bow'd  the  knae; 
Beauty  has  heard  no  vows  of  mine ; 

I  love  thee,  Ease,  and  only  thee ; 
Beloved  of  the  gods  and  men, 

Sister  of  Joy  and  Liberty, 
When  wilt  thou  visit  me  agen ; 
In  shady  wood,  or  silent  glen. 
By  fiiUing  stream,  or  rocky  den, 
LUce  those  where  once  I  found  thee,  when, 
Despite  the  ills  of  Poverty, 
And  Wisdom's  warning  prophecy, 
I  Uscen'd  to  thy  siren  voice, 
And  made  thee  mistress  of  my  choice ! 

I  chose  thee,  Ease  !  and  Glory  fled ; 
For  me  no  more  her  laurels  spread ; 
Her  golden  crown  shall  never  shed 
Its  beams  of  splendour  on  my  head. 

«  To  show  his  ttandlDg  in  tli«  House  of  Repffsssata- 
tlves,  U  may  be  proper  to  state,  that.  In  1834,  he  was 
▼oted  for  as  Speakefi  wHh  the  followiof  result,  oo  the 
flrat  ballot:— R.  H.  Wildb,  64;  J.  K.  Pole,4S|  J.  B. 
StrmaaLAND,  St;  Jobm  Bbix,  80;  scatUrtaf,  VL  Ulti- 
■lauly  Mr.  Bbll  was  elected. 


And  when  within  the  narrow  bed, 
To  Fame  and  Memory  ever  dead. 

My  senseless  corpse  is  thrown : 
Nor  stately  column,  sculptured  bust. 
Nor  urn  that  holds  within  its  trust 
The  poor  remains  of  mortal  dust. 

Nor  monumental  stone, 
Nor  willow,  waving  in  the  gale, 
Nor  feeble  fence,  with  whiten*d  pale. 
Nor  rustic  cross,  memorial  frail. 

Shall  mark  the  grave  I  own. 
No  lofty  deeds  in  armour  wrought ; 
No  hidden  truths  in  science  taught ; 
No  undiscovered  regions  sought ; 
No  classic  page,  vrith  learning  fraught. 
Nor  eloquence,  nor  verse  divine, 
Nor  daring  speech,  nor  high  design. 
Nor  patriotic  act  of  mine 
On  History's  page  shall  ever  shine : 
But,  all  to  friture  ages  lost, 
Nor  even  a  wreck,  tradition  toss'd. 
Of  what  I  was  when  valued  most 
By  the  few  friends  whose  love  I  boast. 
In  after  years  shall  float  to  shore. 
And  serve  to  tell  the  name  I  bore. 

f  Knkksrboeker  BUfaslne,  October,  1841. 
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I  eho0e  thee,  Eibs  !  and  Wealth  withdrew, 

Indignant  at  the  choiee  I  made, 
And,  to  her  first  resentment  true, 

My  seom  with  tenfold  acorn  repaid. 
Now,  noUe  palace,  lofty  dome, 
Or  cheerful,  hospitable  home. 

Are  comforts  I  most  never  know : 
My  enemies  shall  ne'er  repine 
At  pomp  or  pageantiy  of  mine. 
Nor  prove,  by  bowing  at  my  shrine. 

Their  sonls  are  abject,  base,  and  low. 
No  wondering  crowd  shkll  ever  stand 
With  gazing  eye  and  waving  hand. 

To  mark  my  train,  and  pomp,  and  show : 
And,  worst  of  all,  I  shall  not  live 
To  taste  the  pleasures  Wealth  can  give, 

When  used  to  soothe  another's  wo. 
The  peasants  of  my  native  land 
Shall  never  bless  my  open  hand ; 
No  wandering  bard  shall  celebrate 
His  patron's  hospitable  gate : 
No  war-worn  soldier,  shattered  tar, 
Nor  exile  driven  from  afar, 
Nor  hapless  friend  of  former  years. 
Nor  widow's  prayers,  nor  orphan's  tean, 
Nor  helpless  age  relieved  from  cares, 
Nor  innocence  preserved  from  snares. 
Nor  houseless  wanderer  clothed  and  fed, 
Nor  slave  from  bitter  bondage  led. 
Nor  youth  to  noble  actions  bred, 
Shall  call  down  bleesings  on  my  head. 

I  chose  thee,  Ease  !  and  yet  the  while, 
So  sweet  was  Beauty's  scornful  smfle, 
So  fraught  with  every  lovely  wile. 
Yet  seemingly  so  void  of  guile, 

It  did  but  heighten  all  her  charms; 
And,  goddess,  had  I  loved  thee  then 
But  with  the  common  love  of  men. 
My  fickle  heart  had  changed  agen. 
Even  at  the  very  moment  when 

I  woo'd  thee  to  my  longing  arms: 
For  never  may  I  hope  to  meet 
A  smile  so  sweet,  so  heavenly  sweet. 

I  chose  thee,  Eask  !  and  now  for  me 

No  heart  shall  ever  fondly  swell, 
No  voM^  of  rapturous  harmony 

Awake  the  music-breathing  shell ; 
Nor  tongue,  or  witching  melody 

Its  love  in  fidtering  accents  tell ; 
Nor  flushing  cheek,  nor  languid  eye. 
Nor  sportive  smile,  nor  artless  sigh. 

Confess  affection  all  as  well. 
No  snowy  bosom's  fall  and  rise 
Shall  e'er  again  enchant  my  eyes ; 
No  melting  lips,  profuse  of  bliss. 
Shall  ever  greet  me  with  a  kiss ; 
Nor  balmy  breath  pour  in  my  ear 
The  trifles  Love  delights  to  hear : 
But,  living,  loveless,  hopeless,  I 
Unmoumed  and  uidoved  must  die. 

I  chose  thee,  Eass  !  and  yet  to  me 
Coy  and  ungrateful  thou  hast  proved ; 

Though  I  have  sacrificed  to  thee 
Much  that  was  worthy  to  be  loved; 


But  come  again,  and  I  win  yet 
'  Thy  past  ingnrtitode  ibrget : 
O !  come  again !  thy  witching  powen 
Shall  claim  my  solitary  honra : 
With  thee  to  cheer  me,  heavenly  queen. 
And  conscience  dear,  and  health  serene, 
*  And  friends,  and  books,  to  banish  i^leen, 
My  Ufe  should  be,  as  it  had  been, 

A  sweet  variety  of  joys; 
And  Glory's  crown,  and  Beauty's  smile. 
And  treasured  hoards  should  seem  the  while 

The  idlest  of  all  human  toys. 


SOLOMON  AND  THE  GENIUS.* 

SpiaiT  OT  Thouobt  !  Lo  !  art  thoa  here  ? 

Lord  of  the  false,  fond,  ceaseless  spell 
That  mocks  the  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear — 

Art  thou,  inde^,  of  heaven  or  hell  1 

In  mortal  bosoms  dost  thou  dwell, 
Self-exiled  from  thy  native  sphere  ? 

Or  is  the  human  mind  thy  cell 
Of  torment  1     To  inflict  and  bear 

Thy  doom  1 — ^the  doom  of  all  who  fell  1 

Since  than  hast  sought  to  prove  my  skill, 

Unquestion'd  thou  shalt  not  depart, 
Be  thy  behests  or  good  or  ill. 

No  matter  what  or  whence  thou  art ! 

I  will  commune  with  thee  apart. 
Yea !  and  compel  thee  to  my  will— 

If  thou  hast  power  to  yidd  my  heart 
What  earth  and  Heaven  deny  it  still. 

I  know  thee.  Spirit !  thou  hast  been 

Light  of  my  soul  by  night  and  day ; 
All-seeing,  though  thyself  unseen ; 

My  dreams— my  thoughts — and  what  are  they, 

But  visions  of  a  calmer  ray  ? 
All !  all  were  thine— and  thine  between 

Each  hope  that  melted  fast  away, 
The  throb  of  anguish,  deep  and  keen  I 

With  thee  I  *ve  search'd  the  earth,  the  sea. 
The  air,  sun,  stars,  man,  nature,  time. 

Explored  the  universe  with  thee. 

Plunged  to  the  depths  of  wo  and  crimen 
Or  dared  the  fearful  height  to  climb. 

Where,  amid  glory  none  may  see 

And  live,  the  Etvrital  reigns  sublime. 

Who  t^,  and  tvtu,  and  is  to  he/ 

And  I  have  sought,  with  thee  have  sought. 

Wisdom's  celestial  path  to  tread. 
Hung  o'er  each  page  with  learning  firaug^t; 

Question'd  the  living  and  the  dead : 

*  The  Moslem  imsffine  that  Solomoh  seqntred  do- 
minion over  all  the  orders  of  the  gwnli— food  and  evil. 
It  Is  even  believed  he  sometimes  condescended  to  con- 
vene  with  hit  new  labjects.  On  this  supposition  he  has 
been  represented  Interrofstlng  a  fenla*,  la  the  very 
wise,  hot  very  dlssfrsesMe  mood  of  mind  wblcb  led  to 
the  conclaiton  that  **AII  Is  vanity  !*'  Touchint  the  said 
genius,  the  ssthor  has  not  been  able  to  discover  whether 
he  or  she  (even  the  sex  Is  equivocal)  was  of  Allah  or 
Bblis,  and,  therefore,  left  the  matter  where  he  ftmnd 
It— In  discreet  doubt. 
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The  patriaichfl  of  ages  fled— 
The  prophets  of  the  time  to  com^— 

All  who  one  ray  of  light  could  ihed 
Beyond  the  cnuUe  or  the  tomb. 

And  I  have  taak'd  my  busy  brain 
To  learn  what  haply  none  may  know,     « 

Thy  birth,  seat,  power,  thine  ample  reign 
O^er  the  heart's  tides  that  ebb  and  flow, 
Throb,  languish,  whirl,  rage,  freeze,  or  glow 

Like  billows  of  the  restless  main. 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  joy  and  wo 

By  ocean's  caves  preserved  in  vain. 

And  oft  to  shadow  forth  I  strove, 

To  my  mind's  eye,  some  form  like  thine, 

And  still  my  soul,  like  Noah's  dove, 
Retum'd,  but  brought,  alas !  no  sign : 
Till,  wearying  in  the  mad  design, 

With  fever'd  brow  and  throbbing  vein, 
I  left  the  cause  to  thread  the  mine 

Of  wonderful  ^ects  again ! 

But  now  I  see  thee  face  to  face. 
Thou  art  indeed,  a  thing  divine ; 

An  eye  pervading  time  and  space. 
And  an  angelic  look  are  thine. 
Ready  to  seize,  compare,  combine 

Essence  and  form— and  yet  a  trace 
Of  grief  and  care — a  shadowy  line 

Dims  thy  bright  forehead's  heavenly  grace. 

Yet  thou  must  he  of  heavenly  birth. 

Where  naught  is  known  of  grief  and  pam ; 

Though  I  perceive,  alas !  where  earth 
And  earthly  things  have  left  their  stain : 
From  thine  high  calling  didst  thou  deign 

To  prove — in  folly  or  in  mirth — 

With  daughters  of  the  first-born  Caif, 

How  little  HuxAir  Lote  is  worth  1 

Ha !  dost  thou  change  before  mine  eyes ! 

Another  form !  and  yet  the  same. 
But  lovelier,  and  of  female  guise, 

A  vision  of  ethereal  flame. 

Such  as  our  heart's  despair  can  frame, 
Pine  for,  love,  worship,  idolize. 

Like  HERS,  who  from  the  sea-foam  came, 
And  lives  but  in  the  heart,  or  skies. 

SpiRTT  OP  Change  !  I  know  thee  too, 

I  know  thee  by  thine  Iris  bow. 
By  thy  check's  ever-shifUng  hue, 

By  all  that  marks  thy  steps  below ; 

By  sighs  that  bum,  and  tears  that  glow^ 
False  joys — ^vain  hopes — that  mock  the  heart ; 

From  Fancy's  urn  these  evils  flow, 
Spirit  op  Lies  !  for  such  thou  art ! 

Saidst  thou  not  once,  that  all  the  channs 

Of  life  lay  hid  in  woman's  love, 
And  to  be  lock'd  in  Beauty's  arms, 

Was  all  men  knew  of  heaven  above  1 

And  did  I  not  thy  counsels  prove, 
And  all  their  pleasures,  all  their  pain  t 

No  more !  no  more  my  heart  they  move. 
For  I,  alas !  have  proved  them  vain ! 


Didst  thou  not  then,  in  evil  hour, 
Light  in  my  soul  ambition's  flame  1 

Didst  thou  not  say  the  joys  of  power. 
Unbounded  sway,  undying  fame, 
A  monarch's  love  alone  should  claim  1 

And  did  I  not  pursue  e'en  these  1 

And  are  they  not,  when  won,  the  samel 

All  Vanitt  of  vanities  ! 

Didst  not,  to  tempt  me  once  again. 

Bid  new,  deceitful  visions  rise. 
And  hint,  though  won  with  toil  and  pain, 

«  Wisdom's  the  pleasure  of  the  wise  1" 

And  now,  when  none  beneath  the  skies 
Are  wiser  held  by  men  than  me. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  prize  ? 
It  too,  alas !  is  Vanitt  f 

Then  tell  me— since  I  've  found  on  earth 

Not  one  pure  stream  to  slake  this  thirst, 
Which  still  torments  us  from  our  birth. 

And  in  our  heart  and  soul  is  nursed ; 

This  hopeless  wish  wherewith  we're  cursed. 
Whence  came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ? 

Thou  speak'st  not ! — Let  me  know  the  wont! 
Thou  pointest ! — and  it  is  to  Heaven  ! 


A  FAREWELL  TO  AMERICA.* 

Farewell  !  my  more  than  fatherland ! 

Homo  of  my  heart  and  friends,  adieu ! 
Lingering  beside  some  foreign  strand. 

How  oft  shall  I  remember  you ! 

How  often,  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
Send  back  a  sigh  to  those  I  leave. 

The  loving  and  beloved  few. 
Who  grieve  for  me, — for  whom  I  grieve ! 

We  part ! — no  matter  how  we  part. 

There  arc  some  thoughts  we  utter  not, 
Deep  treasured  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Never  reveal'd,  and  ne'er  forgot ! 

Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot  1 
We  part ! — I  speak  not  of  the  pain, — 

But  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot 
And  each  loved  face  behold  again  ? 

It  must  be  months, — ^it  may  be  years,— 

It  may — ^but  no ! — I  will  not  fill 
Fond  hearts  with  gloom, — fond  eyes  with  tears, 

<*  Curious  to  shape  uncertain  ill." 

Though  humble, — few  and  far, — ^yet,  still 
Those  hearts  and  eyes  are  ever  dear ; 

Theirs  is  the  love  no  time  can  chill. 
The  truth  no  chance  or  change  can  sear ! 

All  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  see. 

Only  endears  them  more  and  more ; 
Friends  cool,  hopes  fade,  and  hours  flee, 

Aflfection  lives  when  all  is  o'er ! 

Farewell,  my  more  than  native  shore ! 
I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  find. 

Roam  where  I  will,  what  I  deplore 
To  leave  with  them  and  thee  behind ! 

*  Written  on  board  ship  Wettmincter,  at  sea,  off  the 
Highlands  ef  Neversink,  June  1, 1835. 
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Faift  and  sad  was  the  moonbeam's  smile, 
Sullen  the  moan  of  the  d  jing  wave ; 

Hoarse  the  ^rind  in  St.  Helen's  ble, 

As  I  stood  by  the  side  of  Napoleon's  graye. 

And  is  it  here  that  the  hero  lies, 

Whose  name  has  shaken  the  earth  with  dread  t 
And  is  this  all  that  the  earth  suppUes— 

A  stone  his  pillow — the  turf  his  bed  1 

Is  such  the  moral  of  human  life  ? 

Are  these  the  limits  of  glory's  reign  ? 
Have  oceans  of  blood,  and  an  age  of  strife, 

And  a  thousand  battles  been  all  in  vain  ? 

Is  nothing  lef^  of  his  victories  now 
But  legions  broken — a  sword  in  rust— 

A  crown  that  cumbers  a  dotard's  brow— 
A  name  and  a  requiem— dust  to  dust  ? 

Of  all  the  chicflains  whose  thrones  he  rear'd. 
Was  there  none  that  kindness  or  faith  could  bind? 

Of  all  the  monarchs  whose  crowns  he  spared. 
Had  none  one  spark  of  his  Roman  mind  1 

Did  Prussia  cast  no  repentant  glance  ? 

Did  Austria  shed  no  remorseful  tear, 
When  England's  truth,  and  thine  honour,  France, 

And  thy  friendship,  Russia,  were  blasted  here  1 

No  holy  leagues,  like  the  heathen  heaven, 
Ungodlike  shrunk  from  the  giant's  shock ; 

And  glorious  Titan,  the  unforgiven, 

Was  doom'd  to  his  vulture,  and  chains,  and  rock. 

And  who  were  the  gods  that  decreed  thy  doom  ? 

A  German  C.bsaii — a  Prussian  sage— 
The  dandy  prince  of  a  counting-room — '• 

And  a  Russian  Greek  of  earth's  darkest  age. 

Men  call'd  thee  Despot,  and  call'd  thee  true ; 

But  the  laurel  was  eam'd  that  bound  thy  brow; 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alas !  how  few 

Were  freer  from  treason  and  guilt  than  thou ! 

Shame  to  thee,  Gaul,  and  thy  faithless  horde ! 

Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiers  swore  1 
Fraud  still  lurks  in  the  gown,  but  the  sword 

Was  never  so  false  to  its  trust  before. 

Where  was  thy  veteran's  boast  that  day, 
**  The  old  Guard  dies,  but  it  never  yields  1" 

O  !  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Dessaix, 
One  phalanx  like  those  of  thine  early  fields ! 

But,  no,  no,  no ! — it  was  Freedom's  charm 
Gave  them  the  courage  of  more  than  men ; 

You  broke  the  spell  that  twice  nerved  each  arm, 
Though  you  were  invincible  only  then. 

Yet  St  Jean  was  a  deep,  not  a  deadly  blow ; 

One  stru;?gle,  and  France  all  her  faults  repai 
But  the  wild  Fayette,  and  the  stem  Carnot 

Are  dupes,  and  ruin  thy  fate  and  theiri ! 


STANZAS. 


Mt  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scatter'd  on  the  ground — to  die  I 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief, 

Restless^— and  soon  to  pass  away ! 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree. 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 

Have  lefl  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the 
But  none,  alas !  shall  mourn  for  me ! 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 


Btbon  !  'tis  thine  alone,  on  eagles'  pinions. 

In  solitary  strength  and  grandeur  soaring. 

To  dazzle  and  delight  all  eyes ;  outpourisg 
The  electric  blaze  on  tyrants  and  their  miniona ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  powers  and  dominions, 

Nature,  man,  time,  the  universe  exploring ; 
And  from  the  wreck  of  worlds,  thrones,  creeds, 
opinions. 

Thought,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  storing : 
O !  how  I  love  and  envy  thee  thy  glory. 

To  every  age  and  clime  alike  belonging ; 
Link'd  by  all  tongues  with  every  nation's  glory. 

Thou  Tacitus  of  song!  whose  echoes,  thronging 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  fill  the  mountains  hoary 

And  forests  with  the  name  my  verse  is  wronging. 


TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 


Win e'n  mimic  of  the  woods !  thou  motley  Ibol ! 

Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  t 
Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe ; 

Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yorick  of  thy  tribe^ 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school ; 

To  thee  the  palm  of  scofling  we  ascribe. 
Arch-mocker  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule ! 

For  such  thou  art  by  day — but  all  night  long 
Thou  pour'st  a  sofV,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  strain. 

As  if  thou  didst  in  this  thy  moonlight  song 
Like  to  the  melancholy  jAcauss  complain, 

Musing  on  falsehood,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong. 
And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 


JAMES  A.  HILLHOUSE. 


[Bmnili   BMIML] 


Thx  author  of  **  Hadad"  waa  deacendad  firom 
an  axicient  and  honourable  Irish  ftmlly,  in  the 
county  of  Deny,  and  his  ancestors  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1780. 
A  high  order  of  intellect  seems  to  have  been  their 
ris^t  of  inheritance,  for  in  every  generation  we 
find  their  name  prominent  in  the  political  history 
of  the  state.  The  grandfather  of  the  poet,  the 
Honourable  William  Hillhousx,  was  for  more 
than  fifty  years  employed  in  the  public  service,  as 
a  representative,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
in  other  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  His  father, 
the  Honourable  Jamss  Hillhouss,  who  died  in 
1833,  after  filling  various  offices  in  his  native 
state,  and  being  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  in  1794  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  for  sixteen 
years  he  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  Hb  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Mklaitc- 
THOir  WooLSST,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  She 
was  a  woman  disting^mshed  alike  for  mental  su- 
periority, and  for  feminine  softness,  purity,  and 
delicacy  of  character.  Although  educated  in  r^ 
tirement,  and  nearly  self-taught,  her  son  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  when  time  had  given  value  to  his 
opinions,  that  she  possessed  the  most  elegant  mind 
he  had  ever  met  with;  and  much  of  the  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  the  finer  and  more  delicate  ele- 
ments of  his  own  character,  were  an  inheritance 
firom  her.  Among  the  little  occasional  pieces 
which  he  wrote  entirely  for  the  family  circle, 
was  one  composed  on  visiting  her  birth-place,  after 
her  death,  which  I  have  been  permitted*  to  make 
public 

"As  yonder  frith,  round  green  Doeorie  roird| 
Reflecte  the  parting  floriee  of  the  elciee, 

Or  quivering  glances,  lilce  the  paly  gold« 
When  on  Ita  breast  the  midnight  moonbeam  lies; 

''Thue,  though  bedirom'd  by  many  a  changeftal  year. 
The  huee  of  feeling  varied  in  her  cheek. 

That,  brightly  flush'd,  or  glittering  with  a  tear, 
8eem*d  the  rapt  poet's,  or  the  seraph's  meek. 

**!  have  fulilird  her  charge,— dear  scenes,  adieu  1— 
The  tender  charge  to  tee  her  natal  spot ; 

My  tear*  have  <low*d,  while  busy  Fancy  draw 
The  picture  of  her  childhood's  happy  tot. 

**  Would  I  eomU  paint  the  evervarying  grace, 
The  ethereal  glow  and  lustre  of  her  mind, 

Which  own*d  not  time,  nor  bore  of  age  a  tiacei 
Pure  as  the  eunbeam,  gentle  and  refined!*' 

•  I  am  indebted  for  the  materials  for  this  biograpky  to 
the  poet'e  intimate  fVtend,  the  Reverend  William  In- 
•aAHAM  Kipp,  Rector  of  St.  Paal'e  Cbnrch,  in  Albany, 
New  York,  who  kUMlly  consented  to  write  out  the  dm- 
meter  of  the  poet,  as  he  appeared  at  home,  and  as  none 
but  his  associates  could  know  him,  for  this  work. 


Mr.  Hillhousx  was  bom  in  New  Haven*  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789.  The  hone 
of  such  parents,  and  the  society  of  the  intelligent 
circle  they  drew  about  them,  (of  which  President 
D WIGHT  was  the  most  distinguished  ornament,) 
was  well  calculated  to  cherish  and  cultivate  hia 
peculiar  tastes.  In  boyhood  he  was  remarkable 
for  great  activity  and  excellence  in  all  manly  and 
athletic  sports,  and  for  a  peculiarly  gentlemanly 
deportment  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  in  1808  he  was  graduated,  with  hig^ 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  From  his  first  junior 
exhibition,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance and  good  taste  of  his  compositions.  Upon 
taking  his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  *«  The  Education  of  a  Poet,"  so  full  of  beaaty, 
that  it  was  long  and  widely  remembered,  and  in- 
duced an  appointment  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  (not  much  in  the  habit  of  selecting  juve- 
nile writers,)  to  deliver  a  poem  before  them  at 
their  next  anniversary.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  wrote  "The  Judgment,"  which  was  pro- 
nounced before  that  society  at  the  commencement 
of  1812. 

A  more  difiicult  theme,  or  one  requiring  loftier 
powers,  could  not  have  been  selected.  The  re- 
flecting mind  regards  this  subject  in  accordance 
with  some  preconceived  views.  That  Mr.  Hill- 
housx k\t  this  difiScuIty,  is  evident  from  a  remark 
in  his  preface,  that  in  selecting  this  theme,  « he 
exposes  his  work  to  criticism  on  account  of  its 
the(dogy,  as  well  as  its  poetry;  and  they  who 
think  the  former  objectionable,  will  not  easily  be 
pleased  with  the  latter."  Other  poets,  too,  had 
essayed  their  powers  in  describing  the  events  of 
the  Last  Day.  The  public  voice,  however,  has 
decided,  that  among  all  the  poems  on  this  great 
subject,  that  of  Mr.  Hillhocse  stands  unequalled. 
His  object  was,  « to  present  such  a  view  of  the 
last  grand  spectacle  as  seemed  the  most  susceptible 
of  poetical  embellishment;"  and  rarely  have  we 
seen  grandeur  of  conception  and  simplicity  of  de- 
sign so  admirably  united.  His  representation  of 
the  acene  is  vivid  and  energetic ;  while  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  grouped  and  contrasted  the 
countless  array  of  characters  of  every  age,  displays 
the  highest  degree  of  artistic  skill.  Each  character 
he  summons  up  appears  before  us,  with  historic 
costume  and  features  faithfully  preserved,  and  we 
seem  to  gaze  upon  him  as  ajreali^,  and  not  merely 
as  the  bold  imageiy  of  the  poet 

*'Forallappeir*d 
As  in  their  days  of  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrlan  lustre  epoke  the  blood  of  kingi." 

Hb  description  of  the  last  setting  of  the  sun  in 
the  west,  and  the  dreamer's  farewell  to  the  even- 
ing star;  as  it  waa  feding  forever  from  his  sight, 
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•ra  ^§mgm  of  betoty  wrbk^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tHod  surpsMed. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Hillhoui x  pened  tiiree 
jmn  in  Boston,  preparing  to  engage  in  a  mercan- 
tile life.  During  the  interraption  of  buainea  fffaidk 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  he  employed  a  season  of  leinira  passed 
at  home,  in  the  composition  of  several  dramatic 
pieces,  of  which  **  Demetria"  and  «  Percy's  Masque" 
best  satisfied  his  own  judgment  When  peace  was 
restored,  he  went  to  New  Yoric,  and  embarked  in 
eommeroe,  to  which,  though  at  variance  with  his 
tastes,  he  deroted  himself  with  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance. In  1819,  he  visited  Europe,  and  though 
tiie  months  passed  there  were  a  season  of  great 
anxiety  and  business  occupations,  he  still  found 
time  to  see  much  to  enlarge  hb  mind,  and  accu- 
mulated stores  of  thought  for  future  use.  Among 
other  distinguished  literary  men,  firom  whom  while 
in  London  he  received  attentions,  was  Zacabt 
Macaulat,  (fiither  of  the  Hon.  T.  BABBiireTov 
Macaulat,)  who  subsequently  stated  to  some 
American  gentlemen,  that  **he  considered  Mr. 
HiLLBoosB  the  most  accomplished  young  man 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted."  It  was  during 
his  stay  in  England  that  «  Percy's  Masque"  was 
revised  and  published.  The  subject  of  this  drama 
is  the  successful  attempt  of  one  of  the  Perdes,  the 
eon  of  Shakspeare's  Hotspur,  to  recover  his  an- 
eestral  home.  The  era  chosen  is  a  happy  one  for 
a  poet  He  is  dealing  with  the  events  of  an  age 
H  where  every  thing  to  us  is  clothed  with  a  roman* 
tie  interest,  which  invests  even  the  most  conmion 
eveiy-day  occurrences  of  life. 

**  Tbey  carved  at  the  oieal 
With  glovee  of  iteel, 
Aai  tbey  drank  the  red  wine  tbroufh  the  belsMt  barr'd." 

Of  this  opportunity  he  fully  availed  himself,  in 
the  picture  he  has  here  given  us  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  As  a  mere  work  of  art,  « Percy's 
Masque"  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  subjected  to  scrutiny,  it  will  bear  the 
strictest  criticism  by  which  compositions  of  this 
kind  can  be  tried.  We  cannot  detect  the  violation 
of  a  single  rule  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  tragedy.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  republished  in  this  country,  it  at  once  gave 
its  author  an  elevated  rank  as  a  dramatic  poet 

In  1822,  Mr.  Hillhous£  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  CoBiraLiA,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Law- 
BBvcx,  of  New  York.  He  shortly  ailerward 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there,  at  his 
beantiftil  place,  called  Sachem's  Wood,  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman 
and  practical  agriculturist  His  taste  extended 
also  to  the  arts  with  which  poetry  is  allied;  and 
in  the  embellishment  of  his  residence,  there  was 
exhibited  evidence  of  the  refinement  of  its  accom- 
plished occupant  Here,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  of  the  winter,  generally  spent  in  New 
York,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  fife.  «  And 
never,"  remarks  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kipp, 
**  has  a  domestic  circle  been  anywhere  gathered, 
uniting  within  itself  more  of  grace,  and  elegance, 
and  intellect    He  who  formed  its  centre  and  its 
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charm,  p  oseessed  a  (hantim  eomWninf  moat  bewH 
tifully  the  hig^  eodowments  of  lilsnij  genius 
with  all  that  u  winning  and  brilliant  in  sooal  life. 
They  who  knew  him  beet  in  the  sacred  relatione 
of  hu  own  fireside,  will  never  ceese  to  realiie,  thai 
in  him  their  circle  lost  its  greatest  ornament  AU 
wbo  were  accustomed  to  meet  his  cordial  greeting, 
to  listen  to  his  fervid  and  eloquent  conversation, 
to  be  delighted  with  the  wit  and  vivadty  of  hb 
playftd  moments;  to  witnees  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  the  chivabic  spirit,  the 
indomitable  energy  and  high  finish  of  the  whole 
character,  can  tell  how  nobly  he  united  the  com- 
bined attractions  of  the  poet,  the  scholar,  and  the 
perfect  gentleman.  Never,  indeed,  have  we  met 
with  one  who  could  pour  forth  more  eloquently 
his  treasures,  drawn  firom  the  whole  range  of  Eng^ 
lish  Uterature,  or  bring  them  to  bear  mora  ad- 
mirably upon  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Every  syllable,  too,  which  he  uttered,  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  high-eouled  honour,  which  we  etBO- 
ciate  mora  naturally  with  the  days  of  old  romance^ 
than  with  these  s^sh,  prosaic  times.  His  wera 
indeed  *  high  thou^ts,  seated  in  a  heart  of  coop* 
teey.'" 

M  Hadad"  was  written  in  1824,  and  printed  in 
the  following  year.  This  has  generally  been 
esteemed  Hillbousx's  masterpiece.  As  a  sacred 
drama,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed.  The  scene  is  in 
Judea,  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  as  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits  b  introduced,  an  opportunity  b  a^ 
forded  to  bring  forward  passages  of  strange  snb- 
limity  and  wildness.  For  a  work  like  this,  Hill- 
HousB  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  enabled  him  to 
introduce  each  minute  detail  in  perfect  keeping 
with  historical  truth,  while  from  tiie  same  study 
he  seems  also  to  have  imbibed  the  lofty  thoughts, 
and  the  majestic  style  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets. 

In  1840,  he  collected,  and  publbhed  in  two 
volumes,  the  works  which  at  that  time  he  was 
willing  to  give  to  the  worid.  In  addition  to  thoee 
I  have  already  mentioned,  was  <«  Demetria,"  a 
domestic  tragedy,  now  first  revised  and  printed, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  yean  since  its  first 
composition,  and  several  orations,  delivered  in  New 
Haven,  on  public  occasions,  or  before  literary 
societies  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manly  eloquence  of  the  latter,  b  well  calculated 
to  add  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  ora- 
tor, to  that  wUch  he  already  enjoyed  as  a  poet 
These  volumes  contain  neariy  all  that  he  left  ua. 
Aba  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  passed 
hb  life  merely  as  a  literary  man.  The  eariy  part 
of  it  was  spent  in  the  anxieties  of  business,  while, 
through  all  hb  days,  literature,  instead  of  being 
hb  occupation,  was  merely  the  solace  and  delight 
of  hb  leisure  moments. 

About  thb  time  hb  firiends  beheld,  with  anxiety, 
the  symptoms  of  foiling  health.  For  fifteen 
months,  however,  he  lingered  on,  alternately  cheer- 
ing their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  recovery,  and 
tiien  causing  them  again  to  despond,  as  hb  weak- 
nees  increased,    bi  the  foil  of  1840,  he  left  home 
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jfor  the  last  time,  to  vudt  his  friends  in  Boston,  He 
ntamed,  apparently  benefited  by  the  excunionp 
and  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  Januaxy.  On  the 
second  of  that  month  his  disorder  assumed  an 
alarming  form,  and  the  next  day  was  passed  in 
intense  agony.  On  Monday,  hu  pain  was  alle- 
yiated ;  yet  bis  skilful  medical  attendants  beheld 
in  this  Imt  the  precursor  of  death ;  and  it  became 
their  duty,  on  the  following  morning,  to  impart 
to  him  the  news  that  his  hours  were  few  and 
numbered. 

«  Of  the  events  of  this  solemn  day,  when  he 
beheld  the  sands  of  life  fast  running  out,  and 
girded  up  his  strength  to  meet  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors," says  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  before  al- 
lud^,  **  I  cannot  speak.  The  loss  is  still  too 
recent  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  the  veil  and 
tell  of  his  dying  hours.  Yet  touching  was  the 
scene,  as  the  warm  affections  of  that  noble  heart 
gathered  in  close  folds  around  those  he  was  about 
to  leave,  or  wandered  back  in  remembrance  to  the 
opening  of  life,  and  the  friends  of  childhood  who 
had  already  gone.  It  was  also  the  Christian's 
death.  The  mind  which  had  conceived  so  vividly 
the  ^scenes  of  the  judgment,  must  often  have 
looked  forward  to  that  hour,  which  he  now  could 
meet  in  an  humble,  trusting  faith.  And  thus  the 
day  wore  on,  until,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, without  a  struggle,  he  fell  asleep.'* 

As  a  poet,  he  possessed  qualities  seldom  found 
united:  a  masculine  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
most  delicate  perception  of  the  beautifuL  With 
an  imagination  of  the  loftiest  order — ^with  « the 
Tiaion  and  the  faculty  divine"  in  its  fullest  exer* 
dse,  the  wanderings  of  his  fancy  were  chastened 
and  controlled  by  exquisite  taste.    The  grand 


characteristic  of  his  writings  is  their  clawiral 
beauty.  Every  passage  is  polished  to  the  utmost, 
yet  there  is  no  exuberance,  no  sacrifice  to  false 
and  meretricious  taste.  He  threw  aside  the  gaudy 
and  affected  brilliancy  with  which  too  many  set 
forth  their  poems,  and  left  his  to  stand,  like  the 
doric  column,  charming  by  its  simplicity.  Writing 
not  for  present  popularity,  or  to  catch  the  sense- 
less applause  of  the  multitude,  he  was  willing  to 
commit  his  works — as  Lord  Bacon  did  his  memo- 
ry— ii  to  the  next  ages."  And  the  result  is  proving 
how  wise  were  his  calculations.  The  "  fit  audi- 
ence," which  at  fiifst  hailed  his  poems  with  plea- 
sure, from  realizing  their  worth,  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  scholar  studies  them  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  had  drunk 
deeply  at  the  fountains  of  ancient  lore,  until  it 
had  itself  been  moulded  into  the  same  form  of 
stem  and  antique  beauty,  which  marked  the  old 
Athenian  dramatists.  The  intellectual  and  the 
gifted  claim  him  as  one  of  their  own  sacred  bro- 
therhood ;  and  all  who  have  a  sympathy  with 
genius,  and  are  anxious  to  hold  communion  with 
it  as  they  travel  on  the  wjorn  and  beaten  path  of 
life,  turn  with  ever  renewed  delight  to  his  pages. 
They  see  the  evidences  of  one,  who  wrote  not  be- 
cause he  must  write,  but  because  he  possessed  a 
mind  crowded  and  glowing  with  images  of  beauty, 
and  therefore,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  he  poured 
forth  its  hoarded  treasures.  Much  as  we  must 
lament  the  withdrawal  of  that  bright  mind,  at  an 
age  when  it  had  just  ripened  into  the  maturity  of 
its  power,  and  when  it  seemed  ready  for  greater 
efforts  than  it  yet  had  made,  we  rejoice  that 
the  event  did  not  happen  until  a  permanent 
rank  had  been  gained  among  the  noblest  of  our 
poets. 


^^^^w^^^>^»^<»^^^»^^»^^^ 


THE  JUDGMENT. 


I. 


II. 


The  rites  were  past  of  that  auspicious  day 
When  white-robed  altars  wreath'd  with  living  green 
Adorn  the  temples ; — when  unnumber'd  tongues 
Repeat  the  glorious  anthem  sung  to  harps 
Of  angels  while  the  star  o'er  Bethlehem  stood  ;— 
When  grateful  hearts  bow  low,  and  deeper  joy 
Breathes  in  the  Christian  than  the  angel  song, 
On  the  great  birthday  of  our  Priest  and  King. 
That  night,  while  musing  on  his  wondrous  lifb. 
Precepts,  and  promises  to  be  fulfill'd, 
A  trance-like  ^eep  fell  on  me,  and  a  dream 
Of  dreadful  character  appall'd  my  soul. 
Wild  was  the  pageant : — ^fiice  to  fiice  with  kingi^ 
Heroes,  and  sages  of  old  note,  I  stood ; 
Patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles  saw, 
And  venerable  forms,  ere  round  the  globe 
Shoreless  and  waste  a  weltering  flood  was  xoITdy 
With  angels,  compassing  the  radiant  throne 
Of  Mart's  Son,  anew  descended,  crown'd 
With  glory  terrible,  to  judge  the  world. 


Methought  I  joumey'd  o'er  a  boundless  plain, 
TJnbroke  by  vale  or  hill,  on  all  sides  stretch'd. 
Like  circling  ocean,  to  the  low-brow'd  sky; 
Save  in  the  midst  a  verdant  mount,  whose  sides 
Flowers  of  all  hues  and  fragrant  breath  adom'd. 
Lightly  I  trod,  as  on  some  joyous  quest. 
Beneath  the  azure  vault  and  early  sun ; 
But  while  my  pleased  eyes  ranged  the  circuit  green. 
New  light  shone  round ;  a  murmur  came,  confused. 
Like  many  voices  and  the  rush  of  wings. 
Upward  I  gazed,  and,  'mid  the  glittering  skies, 
Begirt  by  flying  myriads,  saw  a  throne 
Whose  tiiousand  splendours  blazed  upon  the  earth 
Refulgent  as  another  sun.    Through  clouds 
They  came,  and  viqx>urs  colour'd  by  Aurora, 
Mingling  in  swell  sublime,  voices,  and  harps, 
And  sounding  wings,  and  hallelujahs  sweet 
Sudden,  a  seraph  that  before  them  flew, 
Pausing  upon  his  wide-unfolded  plumes. 
Put  to  his  mouth  the  likeness  of  a  trump. 
And  toward  the  four  winds  four  times  fiercely 

breathed. 
Doubling  along  the  arch,  the  mighty  peal 
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To  heaTen  leMunded ;  hell  retum'd  a  groan, 
And  ihaddering  earth  a  momant  reel'd,  confounded, 
From  her  fixed  pathway  as  the  staggering  aiapf 
Stunn'd  by  aome  mountain  billow,  reeli.  Theialei^ 
With  heaving  ocean,  rocked :  the  moontaina  ahook 
Theb  ancient  coronetf :  the  avalanche 
Thunder'd :  silence  succeeded  throu^  the  nationa. 
Earth  never  listened  to  a  sound  like  this. 
It  struck  the  general  pulse  of  nature  still. 
And  broke,  forever,  the  dull  sleep  of  deatii. 

III. 

Now,  o'er  the  mount  the  radiant  legions  hung. 
Like  plumy  travellers  from  climes  remote 
On  some  sequestered  isle  about  to  stoop. 
Gently  its  flowery  head  received  the  tlurone ; 
Cherubs  and  seraphs,  by  ten  thousands,  round 
Skirting  it  far  and  wide,  like  a  bright  sea. 
Fair  forms  and  faces,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
And  glistering  wings  furl'd  white  and  numberksi. 
About  their  Lobd  were  those  seven  glojrious  spiriti 
Who  in  the  Almiohtt's  presence  stand.    Four 

lean'd 
On  golden  wands,  with  folded  wings,  and  ejm 
Fix*d  on  the  throne :  one  bore  the  dreadful  bo(^ 
The  arbiters  of  life :  another  waved 
The  blazing  ensign  terrible,  of  yore, 
To  rebel  angels  in  the  wars  of  heaven : 
What  seem'd  a  trump  the  other  spirit  grasp'd, 
Of  wondrous  siie,  wreathed  multiform  and  strang«» 
Illustrious  stood  the  seven,  above  the  rest 
Towering,  like  a  constellation  glowing, 
What  time  the  sphere-instructed  huntsman,  tanght 
By  Atlas,  his  star-studded  belt  displays 
Aloft,  brightpglittering,  in  the  winter  ^y. 

IT. 

Then  on  the  mount,  amidst  these  glorious  shapes, 
Who  reverent  stood,  with  looks  of  sacred  awe, 
I  saw  Emmaiv uxL  seated  on  his  throne. 
His  robe,  methought,  was  whiter  than  the  light ; 
Upon  his  breast  the  heavenly  Urim  glowed 
Bright  as  the  sun,  and  round  such  lightnings  flash'<t 
No  eye  could  meet  the  mystic  symbol's  blaae. 
Irradiant  the  eternal  sceptre  shone 
Which  wont  to  glitter  in  his  Father's  hand : 
Resplendent  in  his  face  the  Godhead  beam'd. 
Justice  and  mercy,  majesty  and  grace. 
Divinely  mingling.     Celestial  glories  play*d 
Around  with  beamy  lustre ;  from  his  eye 
Dominion  look'd ;  upon  hb  brow  was  stamp'd 
Creative  power.    Yet  over  all  the  touch 
Of  gracious  pity  dwelt,  which,  erst,  amidst 
Dissolving  nature's  anguish,  breathed  a  prayer 
For  guilty  man.    Redundant  down  his  neck 
His  locks  roll'd  graceful,  as  they  waved,  of  old. 
Upon  the  mournful  breeze  of  Calvary. 


His  throne  of  heavenly  snbetanoe  seem*d  com- 
posed. 
Whose  pearly  essence,  like  the  eastern  sheU, 
Or  changeful  opal,  shed  a  silvery  light. 
Clear  as  the  moon  it  look'd  through  ambient  dooda 
Of  snowy  lustre,  waving  round  its  base. 


That,  like  a  lodiae,  thick  widi  embkoMi  a^, 
Flash'd  wondroiy  beams,  of  unknown  dtttMlnv 
FnMn  many  a  burning  stone  of  histre  ran, 
Stain'd  like  the  bow  whose  mingling  aplendour 

streamed 
Confusion  bright  upon  the  dasled  eje. 
Above  him  hnng  a  canopy  whose  aUiti 
The  mount  o'erriiadow'd  like  an  evening  dood. 
Clouds  were  his  curtains :  not  like  their  dnn  typet 
Of  blue  and  purple  round  the  tabemade, 
That  waving  vision  of  the  lonely  wild. 
By  pious  Israel  wrought  with  cherubim ; 
Veiling  the  mysteries  of  old  renown. 
Table,  and  altar,  ark,  and  mercy-seat, 
Where,  'twixt  the  shadow  of  cherubic  wbig% 
In  lustre  visible  Jxhotar  shone. 

VI. 

In  honour  chief,  upon  the  Lobd's  right  hand 
His  station  Michael  held :  the  dreadful  swoid 
That  from  a  starry  baldric  hung,  prodaim'd 
The  Hierarch.    TerriMe,  on  his  brow 
Blazed  the  archangel  crown,  and  from  hia  eye 
Thick  sparkles  flash'd.    Like  regal  banners,  waved 
Back  from  hia  giant  dioulders  his  faroad  vans, 
Bedropt  with  gold,  and,  turning  to  the  son. 
Shone  gorgeous  as  the  multitudinous  stan, 
Or  some  illumined  dty  seen  by  night. 
When  her  wide  streets  pour  noon,  and,  echoing 

through 
Her  thronging  thousands,  mirth  and  mnaie  ring. 

Opposed  to  him,  I  saw  an  angel  stand 
In  sable  vesture,  with  the  Bodes  of  Lifo. 
Black  waa  his  mantle,  and  lus  changeful  wfaiga 
Gloss'd  like  the  raven's;  thoughtful  seem'd  his 

mien. 
Sedate  and  calm,  and  deep  upon  hia  brow 
Had  Meditation  set  her  seal ;  his  eyes 
Look'd  things  unearthly,  thoughts  unutterable, 
Or  utter'd  only  with  an  angel's  tongue. 
Benown'd  was  he  among  the  seraphim 
For  depth  of  prescience,  and  sublimest  lore ; 
Skill'd  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ETaavAL, 
Profoundly  versed  in  those  old  records  where. 
From  everlasting  ages,  live  God's  deeds ; 
He  knew  the  hour  when  yonder  shining  worlds^ 
That  roll  around  us,  into  being  sprang ; 
Their  system,  laws,  connexion ;  all  he  knew 
But  the  dread  moment  when  they  cease  to  be. 
None  judged  like  him  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
Or  so  had  ponder'd ;  his  excursive  thou^ta 
Had  visited  the  depths  of  night  and  chaos. 
Gathering  the  treasures  of  the  hoary  deep. 

TII. 

Like  ocean  billows  seem'd,  ere  this,  the  plaiii. 
Confusedly  heaving  with  a  sumless  host 
From  earth's  and  time's  remotest  bounds :  a  roar 
Went  up  before  the  multitude,  whose  ooone 
The  unfrirl'd  banner  guided,  and  the  bow, 
Zone  of  the  universe,  athwart  the  zenith 
Sweeping  its  arch.    In  one  vast  conflux  roll'd, 
Wave  following  wave,  were  men  of  every  age. 
Nation,  and  tongue ;  all  heard  the  warning  Uast, 
And,  led  by  wondrous  impulse,  hither  came. 
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MingM  in  wild  cooftMioii,  now,  tiioie  inti 
In  diilant  agM  bom.    Gray  ionfM,  thai  lived 
When  Time  himnlf  was  young,  whoae  tan^lea 


The  hoaiy  hononn  of  a  thoaiand  yean, 
Stood  tide  by  lide  with  Roman  ooosuk 
Mid  propheta  old,  and  heaTen-ingpiied  baida, 
Wen  Gieeian  heroea  leen  >-there,  from  a  crowd 
Of  leverand   patnarchs,    towered    the   nodding 

phmiee, 
l^ian,  and  helme,  and  qwiUing  diadema 
Of  Persia's,  Egypt's,  or  Assyria's  kings ; 
Clad  as  when  forth  the  hondred  gates  of  Thebeo 
On  soonding  ears  her  hundred  princes  msh'd ; 
Or,  when,  at  night,  from  off  the  terrace  top 
Of  his  aorial  garden,  touched  to  soothe 
The  troubled  monarch,  came  the  solemn  chime 
Of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  harp,  adown 
The  Euphrates,  floating  in  the  moonlight  wide 
O'er  sleeping  Babylon.    For  all  appear'd 
As  in  their  days  of  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  kings. 
Though  on  the  angels  while  I  gaied,  their  namea 
Appeared  not,  yet  amongst  the  mortal  throng 
(Capcicioas  power  of  dreams !)  fiuniliar  aeem'd 
Each  eoontenance,  and  every  name  well  known. 

Tin. 

Nearest  the  moun$,  of  that  mix'd  phalanT  fiiat. 
Our  general  parent  stood :  not  as  he  look'd 
Wandering,  at  eve,  amid  the  shady  bowers 
And  odorous  grovea  of  that  delicious  gardeOt 
Or  flowery  banka  of  some  soft-roUing  stream* 
Pausing  to  list  its  hilling  murmur,  hand 
In  hand  with  peerless  Eva,  the  rose  too  sweet, 
Fatal  to  Paradise.    Fled  from  his  cheek 
The  bloom  of  Eden ;  his  hyacinthine  locka 
Were  changed  to  gray ;  with  years  and  swmwi 

bow'd 
He  seem'd,  but  through  his  mined  form  stiU  shone 
The  majesty  of  his  Creator :  round 
Upon  his  sons  a  grieved  and  pitying  look 
He  cast,  and  in  his  vesture  hid  hb  £ioe. 

IX. 

Close  at  his  side  appear'd  a  martial  form, 
Of  port  majestic,  clad  in  massive  arms. 
Cowering  above  whoee  hefan  with  outspread  wings 
The  Roman  eagle  flew;  around  its  brfan 
Was  cbaracter'd  the  name  at  which  earth's  queen 
Bow'd  from  her  seven-fold  throne  and  owned  her 

lord. 
In  his  dilated  eye  amasement  stood ; 
Terror,  surprise,  and  blank  astonishment 
Blanch'd  his  firm  cheek,  as  when,  of  old,  dose 

hemm'd 
Within  the  capitol,  amidst  the  crowd 
Of  trsitois,  fearless  else,  he  caught  the  gleun 
Of  BauTus'  steeL    Daunted,  yet  on  tho  ponp 
Of  towering  seraphim,  their  wings,  their  crowns, 
Their  dazzling  faces,  and  upon  the  IjObd 
He  fix'd  a  staadfiut  look  of  anxious  note, 
Like  that  Prabsalia's  hurtling  squadrons  drew 
When  all  his  fortunea  hung  upon  tho  hour. 


Near  him,  for  wiadom  fiunous  through  ik» 
Abbahax  reeled  on  hb  staff;  in  guiae 
A  Chaldee  diepherd,  simple  in  his  raiment 
As  when  at  Mamre  in  his  tent  he  sat. 
The  host  of  angels.    Snow-white  were  his  lodBi 
And  silveiy  beard,  that  to  his  girdle  roU'd. 
Fondly  his  meek  eye  dwelt  upon  his  Lonn, 
Like  one,  that,  aftor  long  and  troubled  dreams, 
A  night  of  sorrows,  dreary,  wild,  and  sad, 
Beholds,  at  last,  the  dawn  of  promised  joys. 

With  kindred  looks  his  great  descendant  gaaed. 
Not  in  the  poor  array  of  shepherds  he. 
Nor  in  the  many-coloured  coat,  fond  gift 
Of  doating  age,  and  cause  of  direful  hate ; 
But,  stately,  as  his  native  palm,  his  form 
Was,  like  Egyptian  princes',  proudly  deck'd 
In  tissued  purple  sweeping  to  the  ground. 
Plumes  from  the  desert  waved  above  his  head. 
And  down  his  breast  the  golden  collar  hung, 
Bestow'd  by  Pbabaob,  when  through  Egypt  word 
Went  forth  to  bow  the  knee  as  to  her  king. 
Graced  thus,  his  chariot  with  impetuous  wheels 
Bore  him  toward  Goshen,  where  the  fainting  heart 
Of  IsBABL  waited  for  his  long-lost  son, 
The  son  of  Racbxl.    Ah !  had  she  survived 
To  see  him  in  his  glory ! — As  he  rode. 
His  boyhood,  and  his  mother's  tent,  arose, 
Link'd  with  a  thousand  recollections  dear. 
And  Josbpb's  heart  was  in  the  tomb  by  Ephrath. 

XI. 

At  hand,  a  group  of  sages  mark'd  the  scene. 
PiiATo  and  SocBATBS  together  stood. 
With  him  who  measured  by  their  shades  those  piles 
Gigantic,  'mid  the  desert  seen,  at  eve. 
By  toiling  caravans  for  Memphis  bound. 
Peering  like  spedts  above  the  horizon's  verge. 
Whose  huge  foundations  vanish  in  the  mist 
Of  earliest  time.    Transfix'd  they  seem'd  with 

wonder, 
Awe-struck,— amazement  rapt  their  inmost  souls. 
Such  glanoe  of  deep  inquiry  and  suspense 
They  throw  around,  as,  in  untutored  ages, 
Astronomers  upon  some  dark  eclipse. 
Close  counselling  amidst  the  dubious  light 
If  it  portended  Nature's  death,  or  spoke 
A  change  in  heaven.     What  thought  they,  then, 

of  aU 
Their  idle  dreama,  their  proud  philosophy, 
When  on  their  wilder'd  souls  redemption,  Cbbist, 
And  the  A uciobtt  broke  1   But,  though  they  err'd 
When  all  was  dark,  they  reason'd  for  the  truth. 
They  sought  in  earth,  in  ocean,  and  the  stars, 
Their  maker,  arguing  from  his  works  toward  God  ; 
And  frmn  his  word  had  not  less  nobly  argued. 
Had  thej  beheld  the  gospel  sending  forth 
Its  pore  efiulgence  o'er  Uie  farthest  sea, 
Li(^ting  the  idol  mountain-tops,  and  gilding 
The  banners  of  salvation  there.    These  men 
Ne'er  slighted  a  Rbbkimzb  ;  of  his  name 
They  never  heard.     Perchance  their  late-lbund 

harps, 
Mixing  with  angel  83rmphonies,  may  sound 
In  strains  moca  laptarous  things  to  them  so  new. 
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ZII. 

Neanr  the  mocmt  flood  Moon ;  in  hii  hand 
The  hmI  whidi  MMled  with  ttnnge  plagiiM  the 

realm 
Of  Misnim,  and  from  iti  time-worn  channeb 
ITptuni'd  the  Arabian  sea.    Fair  waa  hie  brood. 
High  fironty  and  forth  from  hia  loiil-iiiercing  eje 
Did  legislation  took ;  which  full  he  ilx'd 
Upon  the  blazing  panoply,  ondazzled. 
No  terrora  had  the  scene  for  him  who,  oft, 
Upon  the  thunder-shaken  hill-top,  ToiTd 
With  smoke  and  lightnings,  with  Jiboyab  talk'd, 
And  from  his  fiery  hand  received  the  law. 
Beyond  the  Jewbh  ruler,  banded  dose, 
A  company  full  glorious,  I  saw 
The  twelve  apostles  stand.    O,  with  what  looka 
Of  ravishment  and  joy,  what  rapturous  tears. 
What  hearts  of  ecstasy,  they  gazed  again 
On  their  beloved  Master !  what  a  tide 
Of  overwhelming  thoughts  press'd  to  their  iouk, 
When  now,  as  he  so  frequent  promised,  throned. 
And  circled  by  the  hosts  of  heaven,  they  traced 
The  well-known  lineaments  of  him  who  shared 
Their  wants  and  sufferings  here!   Pull  many  a  day 
Of  &sting  spent  with  him,  and  night  of  prayer, 
Rush'd  on  their  swelling  hearts.    Before  the  rest, 
Close  to  the  angelic  spears,  had  Paraa  urged. 
Tears  in  his  eye,  love  throbbing  at  his  breast, 
As  if  to  touch  his  vesture,  or  to  catch 
The  murmur  of  his  voice.     On  him  and  them 
Jxsvs  beamed  down  benignant  looks  of  love. 

ZIII. 

How  diverse  from  the  front  sublime  of  Pauk, 
Or  pale  and  pladd  dignity  of  him 
Who  in  the  lonely  Isle  saw  heaven  nnveil*d, 
Was  his  who  in  twelve  summers  won  a  world ! 
Not  such  his  countenance  nor  garb,  as  when 
He  foremost  breasted  the  broad  Granicua, 
Dark-mshing  through  its  steeps  from  lonely  Ida, 
His  double-tufied  plume  conspicuous  mark 
Of  every  arrow;  cheering  his  bold  steed 
Through  pikes,  and  spears,  and  thrsatening  axes,  up 
The  slippery  bank  through  all  their  chivalry, 
Princes  and  satraps  link'd  for  Ctbus'  throne, 
With  cuirass  pierced,  deft  helm,  and  plumelesi 

head. 
To  youthful  conquest :  or,  when,  panie<stnid^ 
Dab  I  us  from  his  plunging  chariot  sprang, 
Away  the  bow  and  mantle  cast,  and  fled. 
Hia  robe,  all  splendid  from  the  siIk*worm*8  loom. 
Floated  eSeminate,  and  from  his  neck 
Hung  chains  of  gold,  and  gems  from  eastern  minai. 
Bedight  with  many-colour'd  plumage,  flamed 
His  proud  tiara,  plumage  which  had  spioad 
Its  gfittering  dyes  of  scarlet,  green,  and  gold, 
To  evening  suns  by  Indus'  stream :  around 
Twined  careless,  glow'd  the  white  and  porpla  band. 
The  imperial,  sacred  badge  of  Persia's  kings. 
Thus  hk  triumphal  car  in  Babylon 
Displayed  him,  drawn  by  snow-white  slephants, 
Whooe  feet  cmsh'd  odours  from  the  flowery  wreatlis 
Boy-Cupids  scattered,  while  sofl  music  breathed 
And  incense  fumed  around.    But  dire  his  hue. 
Bloated  and  bacchanal  as  on  the  night 


When  old  PsfsepoHs  was  wnqpp^d  in  fkoM ! 
Fear  over  all  had  flong  a  livid  tinge. 
A  dseper  awe  subdned  him  than  amtssd 
Pabmxkio  and  the  rest,  when  they  beheld 
The  white-stoled  Levites  from  Jerasafem, 
Thrown  open  as  on  some  high  festival. 
With  hymns  and  aolemn  pomp,  come  down  thaliffl    I 
To  meet  the  incensed  king,  md  wondering  sbw, 
As  on  the  pontifTs  awful  form  he  gaaed. 
Glistering  in  purple  with  his  mystic  gems, 
JoTx's  vaunted  son,  at  Jaddua's  foot,  adore. 

Turn,  now,  where  stood  the  spotless  Tiigia  t 
sweet 
Her  azure  eye,  and  fidr  her  goklen  ringlets; 
But  changefiil  as  the  hues  of  infimcy 
Her  face.    As  on  her  son,  her  God,  she  gaiad, 
Fix'd  was  her  look,    earnest,  and  breathless  }—> 

now. 
Suffused  her  glowing  cheek;  now,  changed  to 

pale;— 
First,  round  her  lip  a  smile  celestial  play'd. 
Then,  fiut,  fest  rain'd  the  tears^^Who  can  in- 
terpret 1 — 
Perhaps  some  thought  maternal  cross'd  her  haait, 
That  mused  on  days  long  past,  when  on  her  braast 
He  helpless  lay,  and  of  his  in&nt  smile ; 
Or,  on  those  nights  of  terror,  when,  from  worse 
Than  wolves,  she  hasted  witl^  hsr  baha  to  Egypt 


XV. 

Girt  by  a  crowd  of  monarcha,  of  whoae  feme 
Scarce  a  memorial  Uvea,  who  fou^t  and  reiga'd 
While  the  historic  lamp  shed  glimmering  li|^ 
Above  the  rest  one  regal  port  aspired, 
Crown'd  like  Assyria's  prinees ;  not  a  crast 
O'ertopp'd  him,  save  the  giant  seraphim. 
His  countenance,  more  piercmg  than  the  beam 
Of  the  sun-gazing  eagle,  earthward  bent 
Its  haught,  fierce  majesty,  temper'd  with  asna. 
Seven  years  with  brutiah  heids  had  qoell'd  his 

pride. 
And  taught  him  there's  a  mightier  king  in  heacten* 
His  powerful  arm  founded  old  Babylon, 
Whose  bulwarks  like  the  eternal  mountains  heaved 
Their  adamantine  heads;  whose  brazen  gates 
Beleaguering  nations  foil'd,  and  bolts  of  war. 
Unshaken,  unanswer'd  as  the  pelting  haiL 
House  of  the  kingdom  I  glorious  Babylon ! 
Earth's  marvel,  and  of  unborn  time  the  theme  I 
Si^  where  thou  stood'st  :--or,  can  the  Muii  uaaii 
Plying  his  task  on  the  Euphrates,  now, 
A  silent,  silver,  unpolluted  tide, 
Point  to  thy  grave,  and  answer  1     From  a  sash 
O'er  his  broad  shoulder  hung  the  ponderous  wmctdt 
Fatal  as  sulphurous  fires  to  Nineveh, 
That  levell'd  with  her  wavea  the  walls  of  Tyra% 
Queen  of  the  sea;  to  its  foundationa  shook 
Jerusalem,  and  reap'd  the  fields  of  Egypt 

XYI. 

Endless  the  task  to  name  the  multitndea 
From  every  land,  from  ines  remote,  m 
Whidi  no  adfonturwis  mariner  has  saQ'd : 

H 
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From  deecrt-girdled  dldm,  of  whote  pomp 
Some  lolitary  wtndyrer,  by  the  stan 
Conducted  o*er  tlie  burning  wildemeH, 
Hm  told  a  doubted  tale :  as  Europe's  aona 
Describing  Mexic*,  and,  in  fidr  Peru, 
The  gorgeous  Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  priesti. 
Its  virgin,  and  its  fire,  forever  bright, 
Were  fiiblers  deem'd,  and,  for  belief  met  scorn. 
Around  while  gazmg  thus,  fiur  in  the  sky 
Appear'd  what  lodi'd,  at  first,  a  moving  star ; 
But,  onward,  wheeling  through  the  clouds  it  came, 
WiUi  brightening  splendour  and  increasing  size. 
Till  within  ken  a  fiery  chariot  rush'd, 
By  flaming  horses  drawn,  whose  heads  diot  forth 
A  twisted,  horn-like  beam.     O'er  its  fierce  wheels 
Two  shining  forms  alighted  on  the  mount. 
Of  mortal  birth,  but  deathless  n^  to  heaven. 
Adown  their  breasts  their  loose  beards  floated,  white 
As  mist  by  moonbeams  silver'd ;  fair  they  seem'd, 
And  bright  as  angels ;  fellowship  with  heaven 
Their  mortal  grossness  so  had  purified. 
Lucent  their  mantles ;  other  than  the  seer 
By  Jordan  caught ;  and  in  the  prophet's  £ice 
A  mystic  lustre,  like  the  Urim's,  gleamed. 

XTII. 

Now  for  the  dread  tribunal  all  prepared: 
Before  the  throne  the  angel  with  the  books 
Ascending  kneel'd,  and,  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  sable  pinions,  there  the  volumes  spread. 
A  second  summons  echoed  from  the  trump, 
Thrice  sounded,  when  the  mighty  woik  began. 
Waved  onward  by  a  seraph's  wand,  the  sea 
Of  palpitating  bosoms  toward  the  motmt 
In  silence  roll'd.     No  sooner  had  the  first 
Pale  tremblers  its  mysterious  circle  touched 
Than,  instantaneous,  swift  as  &ney's  flash. 
As  lightning  darting  from  the  summer  dood. 
Its  past  existence  rose  before  the  soul. 
With  all  its  deeds,  with  all  its  secret  store 
Of  embryo  works,  and  dark  imaginings. 
Amidst  the  chaos,  thoughts  as  numberless 
As  whirling  leaves  when  autumn  strips  the  woods, 
Light  and  disjointed  as  the  sibyl's,  thoughts 
Scatter'd  upon  the  waste  of  long,  dim  years, 
Pass'd  in  a  moment  through  the  quicken'd  souL 
Not  with  the  gloiing  eye  of  earth  beheld ; 
They  saw  as  with  the  glance  of  Deity. 
Conscience,  stem  aiWter  in  eveiy  breast, 
Decided.     Self-acquitted  or  condemned. 
Through  two  broad,  glittering  avenues  of  spean 
lliey  cross'd  the  angelic  squadrons,  right,  or  left 
The  judgment-seat ;  by  power  supernal  led 
To  their  allotted  stations  on  the  plain. 
As  onward,  onward,  numberless,  they  came, 
And  tonch'd,  appalTd,  the  verge  of  destiny. 
The  heavenly  spirits  inly  sympathized ; — 
When  youthful  saints,  or  martyrs  scarr'd  and  wbilB^ 
With  streaming  foces,  hands  ecstatic  dasp'd, 
Sprang  to  the  right,  celestial  beaming  smika 
A  ravishing.beauty  to  their  radiance  gave ; 
But  downcast  loAcs  of  pity  chill'd  the  left. 
Whatclench'd  hands,  and  frenzied  steps  were  tiiflre ! 
Yet,  on  my  shuddering  soul,  the  stifled  groan. 
Wrung  from  some  proud  blasphemer,  as  he  nidi'd, 


Constrain'd  by  conscience,  down  the  path  of  deaUi, 
KneOs  honnble^ — On  all  the  hurrying  throng 
The  unerring  pen  stamp'd,  as  they  pass'd,  their  &tiib 
Thus,  in  a  day,  amazing  Uiought !  were  judged 
The  millions,  since  from  the  Alxishtt  s  handy 
Launch'd  on  her  course,  earth  roll'd  rejoidng^ 

Whose 
The  doom  to  penal  fires,  and  whose  to  joy, 
From  man's  presumption  mists  and  daikneas  vdL 
So  pass'd  the  day ;  divided  stood  the  world. 
An  awful  line  of  separation  drawn. 
And  from  his  labours  the  Messiah  ceased. 

XYIII. 

By  this,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low; 
Round  his  broad  wheel  full  many  a  lucid  cloud 
Floated,  like  happy  isles,  in  seas  of  gold : 
Along  the  horizon  castled  shapes  were  piled. 
Turrets  and  towers,  whose  fronts  embattled  gleam'd 
With  yellow  light :  emit  by  the  slanting  ray, 
A  ruddy  beam  the  canopy  reflected ; 
With  deeper  light  the  ruby  blush'd ;  and  thick 
Upon  the  seraphs'  wings  Uie  glowing  spots 
Seem'd  drops  of  fire.    Uncoiling  from  its  staff 
With  fointer  wave,  the  gorgeous  ensign  hung, 
Or,  swelling  with  the  swelling  breeze,  by  fits, 
Cast  off  upon  the  dewy  air  huge  flakes 
Of  golden  lustre.     Over  all  the  hill, 
The  heavenly  legions,  the  assembled  world, 
Evening  her  crimson  tint  forever  drew. 

XIX. 

But  while  at  gaze,  in  solemn  silence,  men 
And  angels  stood,  and  many  a  quaking  heart 
With  expectation  throbb'd ;  about  the  throne 
And  glittering  hill-top  slowly  wreathed  the  chradsy 
Erewhile  like  curtains  for  adornment  hung. 
Involving  Shiloh  and  the  seraphim 
Beneath  a  snowy  tent.    The  bands  around. 
Eyeing  the  gonfolon  that  through  the  smoke 
Tower'd  into  air,  resembled  hosts  who  watch 
The  king's  pavilion  where,  ere  battle  hour, 
A  council  sits.     What  their  consult  might  be. 
Those  seven  dretA  spirits  and  their  Lord,  I  mused, 
I  marvell'd.    Was  it  grace  and  peace  t— or  death  1 
Was  it  of  man  ? — ^Did  pity  for  the  lost 
His  gentle  nature  wring,  who  knew,  who  felt 
How  frail  is  this  poor  tenement  of  clayl* — 
Arose  there  from  the  misty  tabernacle 
A  cry  like  that  upon  Gethsemane  1 — 
What  pass'd  in  Jesus'  bosom  none  may  know, 
But  close  the  cloudy  dome  invested  him ; 
And,i  weaiy  with  conjecture,  round  I  gazed 
Where,  in  the  purple  west,  no  more  to  dawn, 
Faded  the  glories  of  the  dying  day. 
Mild  twinkling  through  a  crimson-skirted  cloud. 
The  solitary  star  of  evening  shone. 
While  gazing  wistful  on  that  peerless  light. 
Thereafter  to  be  seen  no  more,  (as,  oft. 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,)  sad  thoughts 
Pass'd  o'er  my  soul.  Sorrowing,  I  cried, «  Farewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  planet,  that  di^layest  so  soft 

*  Fbr  we  have  not  an  blgh  prieit  whicb  cannot  bs 
tonched  whta  the  tfling  of  oar  InfirniUias.— Hkb.  iv.  19. 
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Amid  yon  glowing  ftriak  thj  tnntieiit  beun, 
A  long,  a  last  farewell !    6c«8onf  have  changed, 
Agee  and  empires  roll'd,  like  nnokei  awaj, 
But  thou,  tinalter'd,  beamest  as  iflver  &ir 
As  on  thy  birthnight !     Bright  and  watchfbl  ejes^ 
From  paiaces  and  bowers,  have  hail'd  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport !     Natal  star  of  love, 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fkncy. 
How  much  I  owe  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray ! 
How  oft  thy  rising  o'er  the  hamlet  green, 
Signal  of  rest,  and  social  converse  sweet. 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheered 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  his  benison ! 
Pride  of  the  west !  beneath  thy  placid  light 
The  tender  tale  shall  never  more  be  told, 
Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again : 
Thoo  sett'st  forever, — lovely  orb,  farewell !" 


XX. 

Low  warblings,  now,  and  solitary  harps 
Were  heard  among  the  angels,  touch'd  and  tuned 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft 
To  cherub  voices ;  louder  as  they  swell'd, 
Deep  strings  struck  in^  and  hoarser  instruments, 
Mix'd  with  clear,  silver  sounds,  till  concord  rose 
Full  as  the  harmony  of  winds  to  heaven ; 
Yet  sweet  as  nature's  springtide  melodies 
To  some  worn  pilgrim,  first  with  glistening  eyea 
Greeting  his  native  valley,  whence  the  sounds 
Of  rural  gladness,  herds,  and  bleating  flocks, 
The  chirp  of  birds,  blithe  voices,  lowing  kine, 
The  dash  of  waters,  reed,  or  rustic  pipe. 
Blent  with  the  dulcet,  distance-mellow'd  bell, 
Come,  like  the  echo  of  his  early  joys. 
In  every  pause,  from  spirits  in  mid  air, 
Responsive  still  were  golden  viols  heard. 
And  heavenly  symphonies  stole  faintly  down* 

XXT. 

Calm,  deep,  and  silent  was  the  tide  of  joy 
That  roird  o'er  all  the  blessed ;  visions  of  bliss, 
Rapture  too  mighty,  swell'd  their  hearts  to  bursting ; 
Prelude  to  heaven  it  seem'd,  and  in  their  sight 
Celestial  glories-  swam.     How  fared,  alas ! 
That  other  band  1     Sweet  to  their  troubled  minds 
The  solemn  scene ;  ah !  doubly  sweet  the  breeze 
Refreshing,  and  the  purple  light  to  eyes 
But  newly  oped  from  that  benumbing  sleep 
Whose  dark  and  drear  abode  no  cheering  dream, 
No  bright-hucd  vision  ever  enters,  souls 
For  ages  pent,  perhaps,  in  some  dim  world 
Where  g^lty  spectres  stalk  the  twilight  gloom. 
For,  like  the  spirit's  last  seraphic  smile, 
The  earth,  anticipating  now  her  tomb, 
To  rise,  perhaps,  as  heaven  magnificent, 
Appear'd  Hesperian :  gales  of  gentlest  wing 
Came  firagrance-laden,  and  such  odours  shed 
As  Yemen  never  knew,  nor  those  blest  isles 
In  Indian  seas,  where  the  voluptuous  breeze 
The  peaceful  native  breathes,  at  eventide, 
From  nutmeg  groves  and  bowers  of  cinnamon. 
How  solemn  on  their  ears  the  choral  note 
SwellM  of  the  angel  hymn  !  so  late  escaped 
The  cold  embraces  of  the  pprave,  whose  damp 
Silence  no  voice  or  string'd  instrument 


Has  ev«r  broke !    Ted  with  the  mmmiiring  broeae 
Full  sadly  chimed  the  music  and  the  song, 
For  with  them  came  the  menfiory  of  joys 
Forever  past,  the  stinging  thought  of  what 
They  once  had  been,  and  of  their  future  lot 
To  their  grieved  view  the  passages  of  earth 
Delightful  rise,  their  tender  ligaments 
So  dear,  they  heeded  not  an  afier  state. 
Though  by  a  fearful  judgment  usher'd  in. 
A  bridegroom  fond,  who  lavish'd  all  his  heart 
On  hu  beloved,  forgetful  of  the  Man 
Of  many  Sorrows,  who,  for  him,  resign'd 
His  meek  and  spotless  spirit  on  the  cross. 
Has  marked  among  the  blessed  bands,  arrmy'd 
Celestial  in  a  spring  of  beauty,  doom'd 
No  more  to  fade,  the  charmer  of  his  soul. 
Her  cheek  soft  blooming  like  the  dawn  in  heayoL 
He  recollects  the  days  when  on  his  smile 
She  lived ;  when,  gently  leaning  on  his  breast, 
Teara  of  intense  affection  dimm'd  her  eyes. 
Of  dove-like  lustre. — ^Thoughtless,  now,  of  him 
And  earthly  joys,  eternity  and  heaven 
Engross  her  soul. — What  more  accursed  pang 
Can  hell  inflicti     With  her,  in  realms  of  light, 
In  never-dying  bliss,  he  might  have  roll'd 
Eternity  away ;  but  now,  forever 
Tom  from  his  bride  new-found,  with  cruel  fiends. 
Or  men  like  fiends,  must  waste  and  weep.  Now,  now 
He  mourns  with  burning,  bitter  drops  his  days 
Misspent,  probation  lost,  and  heaven  despised. 
Such  thoughts  from  many  a  bursting  heart  drew 

forth 
GroaIu^  lamentations,  and  despairing  shriekf, 
That  on  the  silent  air  came  from  a&r. 
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As,  when  from  some  proud  capital  that  crowna 
Imperial  Changes,  the  reviving  breeze 
Sweeps  the  dank  mist,  or  hoary  river  fog 
Impervious  mantled  o'er  her  highest  towers. 
Bright  on  the  eye  rush  Bbahma's  temples,  capp*d 
With  spiiy  tops,  gay-trellised  minarets, 
Pagods  of  gold,  and  mosques  with  bumish'd  domes, 
Gilded,  and  glistening  in  the  morning  sun. 
So  from  the  hill  the  cloudy  curtains  roU'd, 
And,  in  the  lingering  lustre  of  the  eve. 
Again  the  Saviour  and  his  seraphs  shone. 
Emitted  sudden  in  his  rising,  fla^'d 
Intenser  light,  as  toward  the  right  hand  host 
Mild  turning,  with  a  look  ineffiible, 
The  invitation  he  proclaim'd  in  accents 
Which  on  their  ravish'd  ean  pour'd  thrilling,  like 
The  silver  sound  of  many  trumpets  heard 
Afar  in  sweetest  jubilee ;  then,  swift 
Stretching  his  dreadful  sceptre  to  the  left. 
That  shot  forth  horrid  lightnings,  in  a  voice 
Clothed  but  in  half  its  terrors,  yet  to  them 
Seem'd  like  the  crush  of  heaven,  pronounced  ik» 

doom. 
The  sentence  utter'd,  as  with  life  instinct. 
The  throne  uprose  majestically  slow; 
Each  angel  spread  his  wings;  in  one  dread  swell 
Of  trinmph  minglinqr  as  they  mounted,  trumpets. 
And  harps,  and  golden  lyres,  and  timbrels  sweet. 
And  many  a  strange  and  deep-toned  instrument 
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Of  hmnaaXj  minttralsy  uaknowii  on  Mrtfa* 
And  tngeU'  Toioet,  tiid  the  loud  aoclaim 
Of  all  the  nneom'd,  like  a  thundef^^hoat 
Far  throng  the  ikies  metodioue  echoes  ioU*d» 
And  &int  hoeannae  diitant  climes  ntom'd* 

XZIII.  ^ 

Down  ftom  the  lessening  mnhitiide  came  Mot 
And 'fainter  still  the  trampet's  dying  peal, 
All  else  in  distance  lost ;  when,  to  leoeiTe 
Their  new  inhabitants,  the  heayens  nniolded* 
Up  gazing,  then,  with  streaming  ejes,  a  glimpse 
The  wicked  caught  of  Paradise,  whence  streaks 
Of  spleodoiir,  golden  quirering  radiance  shone, 
As  when  the  showery  evening  son  takes  leave, 
Breaking  a  moment  o'er  the  illumined  world. 
Seen  fitr  within,  &ir  forms  moyed  graceful  by, 
Slow-turning  to  the  light  their  snowy  wings. 
A  deep-drawn,  agonizing  groan  escaped 
The  hapless  outcasts,  when  upon  the  Lorb 
The  glowing  portals  closed.     Undone,  they  stood 
Wistfully  gazing  on  the  cold,  gray  heaveu. 
As  if  to  catch,  alas  t  a  hope  not  there. 
But  shades  began  to  gather ;  night  approach'd 
Murky  and  lowering:  round  with  horror  roU'd 
On  one  another,  their  despairing  eyes 
That  glared  with  anguish;  starless,  hopeless  gloom 
Fell  on  their  souls,  never  to  know  an  end. 
Thon^  in  the  fitr  horizon  linger'd  yet 
A  lurid  gleam,  black  clouds  were  mustering  then; 
Bed  flashes,  followed  by  low  muttering  sounds, 
Announced  the  fiery  tempest  doom'd  to  hurl 
The  fivgments  of  the  earth  again  to  chaos. 
Wild  gusts  swept  by,  upon  whoee  hollow  wing 
Unearthly  voices,  yells,  and  ghastly  peals 
Of  deoion  laughter  came.    Infernal  shapes 
Flitted  along  the  sulphurous  wreaths,  or  plunged 
Their  dark,  impure  abyss,  as  seft-fowl  dive 
Their  wateiy  elements — Overwhelmed  with  sights 
And  sounds  appalling,  I  awoke ;  and  found 
For  gathering  storms,  and  signs  of  coming  wo^ 
The  midnight  moon  gleaming  upon  my  bed 
Serene  and  peaoefuL    Gladly  I  surveyed  her 
Walking  in  brightness  through  the  stars  of  heaveOt 
And  blessed  the  respite  ere  the  day  of  doom. 
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HADAD*S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  JERUSALEM. 

'T IS  so ; — the  hoary  harper  sings  aright; 
How  beautiful  is  Zion  I — Like  a  queen, 
Arm'd  with  a  helm,  in  virgin  loveliness, 
Her  heaving  boeom  in  a  bossy  cuirass, 
She  sits  aloft,  begirt  with  battlements 
And  bulwarks  swelling  finom  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaoes. 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  wooda 
Which  tuft  her  summit,  and,  like  raven  traasss^ 
Waved  their  darii  beauty  round  the  tower  of 

David. 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  golden  bodkn^ 
7*he  embrasures  of  alabaster  shine ; 


Hail'd  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  bomid 
To  Judidi*s  mart  with  orient  merchandise. 
But  not,  for  thou  art  £ur  and  turret«TOwn'd« 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  hlHi^d 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frBnkinoense» 
Dwell  I  beneath  thine  ample  cuitaina.    Here, 
Where  aaints  and  prophets  teadi,  whero  tiie  limn 

Uw 
Still  ^waks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  walch» 
And  where  the  gloiy  hovers,  here  I  war. 


UNTOLD  LOVE.* 


Tbz  soul,  my  lord,  is  fSuhion'd — like  the  Ijm. 
Strike  one  chonl  suddenly,  and  others  vibrate. 
Your  name  abruptly  mention'd,  casual  words 
Of  comment  on  your  deeds,  praise  fiom  jmnr 

uncle. 
News  from  the  armiea,  talk  of  your  return, 
A  word  let  fall  touching  your  youthful  paadkm, 
Suffused  her  cheek,  call'd  to  her  drooping  eye 
A  momentary  lustre;  made  her  pulse 
Leap  headlong,  and  her  bosom  palpitate. 
I  could  not  long  be  blind,  for  love  defies 
Concealment,  making  every  glance  and  motioii. 

Silence,  and  speech  a  tell-tale        

These  things,  though  trivial  of  themselves,  begit 
Suspicion.    But  long  months  elapsed. 
Ere  I  knew  all.    She  had,  you  know,  a  fever. 
One  night,  when  sll  were  weary  and  at  rest, 
I,  sitting  by  her  couch,  tired  and  o'erwatch'd* 
Thinking  she  slept,  sufier'd  my  lids  to  close. 

Waked  by  a  voice,  I  found  her never,  Signor, 

While  life  endures,  will  that  scene  fade  from  mey 
A  dying  lamp  wink'd  in  the  hearth,  that  cast. 
And  snatched  the  shadows.     Something  stood  b^ 

fore  me 
In  white.    My  flesh  began  to  creep.    I  thou(^ 
I  saw  a  spirit.    It  was  my  lady  risen. 
And  standing  in  her  night-robe  with  clasp'd  hands, 
Like  one  in  prayer.    Her  pallid  fece  displsy'd 
Something,  methought,  surpassing  mortal  beauty. 
She  presently  tum'd  round,  and  fix'd  her  large, 

wild  eyes. 
Brimming  with  tears,  upon  me,  fetched  a  sigh. 
As  fitnn  a  riven  heart,  and  cried:  "He's  dead! 
But,  huA! — ^weep  not, — ^I*ve  bargain*d  for  his 

soul,— 
That's  aafe  in  bliss !" — ^Demanding  who  was  dead, 
Scarce  yet  aware  ahe  raved,  she  answer'd  quick. 
Her  Cosmo,  her  beloved ;  for  that  his  ghost. 
All  pale  and  gory,  thrice  had  pass'd  her  bed. 
With  that,  her  passion  breaking  loose,  my  lord. 
She  pour'd  her  lamentation  forth  in  strains 
Pathetical  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 
MQoiie,  gone,  gone  to  the  grave,  and  never  knew 
I  loved  him  !**— I  'd  no  power  to  speak,  or  move^— 
I  aat  stone  stilly— «  horror  fell  upon  me. 
At  last,  her  little  strength  ebb'd  out,  she  sank. 
And  lay,  aa  in  death's  arms,  till  morning. 


*Fkosi**DsBMtria. 
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SCENE  FROM  HADAD. 

Tke  terraeeiroof  of  Aif  alox's  house  bjf  mgkii 
adorned  with  vaaee  of  Jlowere  and  fragrwi$ 
ahrubtf  an  awning  over  part  qf  iL  Tamam 
and  Hadad. 

Tarn.  No,no,IweU  remember— prooft,  you  Midy 
Unknown  to  Mosss. 

HaeL  Well,  my  love,  thou  know'st 
I  've  been  a  traveller  in  varioas  cUmet ; 
Trod  Ethiopia's  scorching  sands,  and  scaled 
The  snow-clad  moantains ;  trusted  to  the  deep; 
Traversed  the  fragrant  islands  of  the  sea, 
And  with  the  wise  conversed  of  many  nationa. 

T\tm.  I  know  thou  hast. 

Had,  Of  all  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
The  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  wonderful 
la  that  dread  sage,  the  Ancient  of  the  Mountain. 

Tbm.  Who! 

Had*  None  knows  his  lineage,  age,  or  name : 
his  locks 
Are  like  the  snows  of  Caucasus ;  his  eyes 
Beam  with  the  wisdom  of  collected  ages. 
In  green,  unbroken  years  he  sees,  'tis  said, 
The  generations  pass,  like  autumn  firuita, 
G^anier'd,  consumed,  and  springing  fraah  to  Hie, 
Again  to  perish,  while  he  views  the  sun. 
The  seasons  roll,  in  rapt  serenity. 
And  high  communion  with  celestial  powen. 
Some  say  'tis  Saasr,  our  fSither,  some  say  Evoea, 
And  some  MiLCRisaoaK. 

Tom,  I've  heard  a  tale 
Like  this,  but  ne'er  believed  it 

Had.  I  have  proved  it. 
Through  perils  dire,  dangers  most  imminent, 
Seven  days  and  nights,  mid  rocks  and  wildemeaaea, 
And  boreal  snows,  and  never-thawing  ice, 
Where  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  living  thing. 
Save  the  far-soaring  vulture  comes,  I  dared 
My  desperate  way,  resolved  to  know  or  perish. 

Tbm.  Rash,  rash  adventurer ! 

Had.  On  the  highest  peak 
Of  stormy  Caucasus  there  blooms  a  spot 
On  which  perpetual  sunbeams  play,  where  Howen 
And  verdure  never  die ;  and  there  he  dwells. 

Tluii.  But  didst  thou  see  him  1 

Had.  Never  did  I  view 
Such  awful  majesty :  his  reverend  locks 
Hung  like  a  silver  mantle  to  his  feet; 
His  raiment  glistered  saintly  white,  his  brow 
Rose  like  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  his  mouth 
Was  musical  as  its  bright  guardians'  songs. 

Thm.  What  did  he  tell  tfaee  ?    O !  what  wisdom 
fell 
From  lips  so  hallow'd  ? 

Had.  Whether  he  possesses 
The  T^tragremmaton — the  powerful  name 
Inscribed  on  Mosis'  rod,  by  which  he  wroagfat 
Unheard-of  wondera,  which  constrains  the  heavens 
To  shower  down  blessings,  shakes  the  earth,  and 

rules 
The  strongest  spirits ;  or  if  God  hath  given 
A  delegated  power,  I  cannot  telL 
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But  'twMi  from  him  I  leam'd  their  fiite,  thsir  frq» 
Who  erewhili  wore  resplendent  erowna  in  heavMi; 
Now  scatter'd  through  the  eaith,  the  air,  the  laa. 
Them  he  compels  to  answer,  and  from  them 
Has  drawn  what  Moats,  nor  no  mortal  ear 
Has  ever  heard. 

Tarn.  But%id  he  teU  it  theet 

Had.  Hetoklmemueh — more  than  I  dare  Mfvnl; 
For  with  a  dreadful  oath  he  seal'd  my  lipa. 

Tarn.  But  canst  thoa  tell  me  notfaingl     Why 
unfi>ld 
So  much,  if  I  must  hear  no  more  ! 

Had.  Yon  bade 
Explain  my  words,  almost  reproach  me,  awMt, 
For  what  by  accident  eec^ted  me. 

Tom.  Ah  I 
A  little— something  teU  me— eon  not  all 
Were  words  inhibited. 

Had.  Then  promise  never, 
Never  to  utter  of  this  conlerenoe 
A  breath  to  mortaL 

Ttm.  Solemnly  I  vow. 

Had.  Even  then,  'tis  little  I  can  sajteompand 
With  all  the  marvels  he  related. 

Tarn.  Come, 
I  'm  breathless.    Tell  me  how  they  ainn'd,  how  fttt. 

Had.  Their  head,  their  prince  involved  then  in 
his  ruin. 

Tarn.  What  black  ofisnoe  on  his  devoted  bend 
Drew  endless  punishment  1 

Had.  The  wish  to  be 
Like  the  AU-Perfect 

Tarn.  Arrogating  that 
Due  only  to  his  Maker !  awfiil  crime  I 
But  what  their  doom  1  their  place  of  ponishmentt 

Had.  Above,  about,  beneath ;  earth,  sea,  and  ahr; 
l^ietr  habitations  various  as  their  minds. 
Employments,  and  desires. 

Tarn.  But  are  they  round  ns,  HababI   not 
confined 
In  penal  diains  and  darkness  1 

Had.  So  he  said. 
And  so  your  holy  books  infer.*   What  aaith 
Your  prophet  1  what  the  prince  of  Uz  1 

Toan.  I  shudder. 
Lest  some  dark  minister  be  near  us  now. 

Had.  You  wrong  them.    They  are  bright  In- 
telligences, 
Robb'd  of  some  native  splendour,  and  cast  down, 
'Tie  true,  from  heaven ;  but  not  deiium'd  and  foul. 
Revengeful,  malice-woiking  fiends,  as  fools 
Suppose.    They  dwell,  like  princes,  in  the  donda; 
Sun  their  bright  pinions  in  the  middle  sky; 
Or  arch  their  palaces  beneath  the  hills. 
With  stones  inestimable  studded  so. 
That  sun  or  stan  were  useless  there. 

Tarn.  Good  heavens ! 

Had.  He  bede  me  look  on  nigged  Caucaeoi^ 
Cng  piled  on  erag  beyond  the  utmost  ken. 
Naked  and  wild,  aa  if  creatioo's  mine 
Were  heaped  in  one  immeaauraUe  chain 
Of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  the  storma 
Of  everlasting  winter.    But  within 
Are  giorions  palaces  and  domee  of  ligh^ 
Irradiate  halls  and  eryatel  colonnadea, 

■  1 
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Tftolto  let  widi  gemi  the  pnidiMo  of  a  crown, 
Bhamf  with  lustre  pest  the  noontide  beam. 
Or,  witii  a  milder  beantj,  mimiddnf 
The  myitic  eigne  of  changefiil  Maiiaioth* 

Tom.  Unheard-of  epiendonr! 

Had,  There  thej  dwell,  and  mua^ 
And  wander ;  beingi  beautiful,  immDrtal, 
Ifinde  Tail  as  heaTen,  capacious  as  the  d^, 
Whoee  tiiongfatsoonneet  past,  presMit,and  to  eooM^ 
And  glow  with  light  intense,  imperishable. 
Thus,  in  the  sparxj  chambers  of  the  eea 
And  air-panlions,  rainbow  tabemaelee, 
Thej  study  nature's  secrets,  and  enjoy 
No  poor  dominion. 

Tom.  Are  they  beantifnl, 
And  powerful  &r  beyond  the  human  race  1 

Had.  Man's  liseUe  heart  cannot  conoeive  it 
When 
The  sage  described  them,  fiery  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  his  fips ;  his  bosom  hesTed,  his  eyes 
Grew  bright  and  mystical ;  moved  by  the  theme^ 
Like  one  who  feels  a  deity  within. 

TVim.  Wondrous!    What  intercourse  have  diey 
with  men! 

/£«jl  Sometimes  they  deign  to  intermiz 
But  oft  with  woman. 

Tbm.  Ha  t  with  woman  t 

Had.  She 
Attracts  them  with  her  gentler  Tirtaes,  soft. 
And  beautiful,  and  heayenly,  like  tbemsel 
They  hsTe  been  known  to  lova  her  with  a  passion 
Stronger  than  human. 
"        Tun.  That  surpasses  aU 
Tou  yet  have  toki  me. 

Had.  This  the  sage  affirms ; 
And  Mosas,  daikly. 

Tarn.  How  do  they  appear  ! 
How  manifest  their  love  1 

Had.  Sometimes  't  b  spiritual,  signified 
By  beatific  dreams,  or  more  distinct 
And  glorious  apparition.    They  haTO  stooped 
To  animate  a  human  form,  and  lore 
Like  mortals. 

Tbm.  Frightful  to  be  so  belored  I 
Who  could  endure  the  horrid  thought!  What  makes 
Thy  cold  hand  tremble  ?  or  is*t  mine 
That  feeAs  so  desthy  1 

Had.  Dark  imaginations  haunt  me 
"When  I  recall  the  dreadful  interview. 

TVm.  O,  tell  them  not:  I  would  not  hear  them. 

Had.  But  why  contemn  a  spirit's  love  1  so  high, 
So  glorious,  if  he  haply  deign'd  t 

Tbm.  Foniwear 
My  Maker!  love  a  demon! 

Had.  No— O,  no— 
My  thoughts  but  wander'd.  Oft,  alas!  they  wander. 

Tbm.  Why  dost  \)ioa  speak  so  sadly  now!   And 
Thine  eyes  are  fix'd  agsin  upon  Arcturus.      [lo ! 
Thus  ever,  when  thy  drooping  spirits  ebb, 
Thou  gazest  on  that  star.    Hath  it  the  power 
To  cause  or  cure  thy  melancholy  moodt 

[He  appean  kmi  m  ikorngki. 
Tell  me,  ascribest  thou  influence  to  the  stars  1 

Had.  {darting.)  The  stars!     What  know'st 
thou  of  the  stars! 


Tom.  I  know  that  they  were  made  to  rule  the 

night. 
Had.  Like  palace  lamps!    Thou  ecfaoest  well 
fty  grandsire. 
Woman !  the  stars  are  living,  glorious. 
Amazing,  infinite ! 

Tbm.  Speak  not  so  vrildly. 
I  know  them  numberless,  resplendent,  set 
As  symbols  of  the  countless,  countless  years 
That  make  eternity. 

Had.  Eternity! 
O !  mighty,  glorious,  miseraUe  thought ! 
Had  ye  endured  like  those  great  sufEerera, 
Like  them,  seen  ages,  myriad  ages  roll ; 
Ck>uld  ye  but  look  into  the  void  abyss 
With  eyes  experienced,  unobscured  by  tormenti^ 
Then  mightst  thou  name  it,  name  it  fiselinglj. 
Tbm.  What  ails  thee,  Hadad  1     Draw  me  not 

so  dose. 
Had,  Tamas  !  I  need  thy  love— more  than  thy 

love — 
Tarn.  Thy  cheek  is  wet  with  teara— Nay,  let  us 
'Tis  late— I  cannot,  must  not  linger.         [part— 

[Breaks  from  him,  amd  exit. 
Had.  Loved  and  abhorr'd!    Still,  stiU  accursed! 
[He  paces  twice  or  tkriu  up  mid  dowtif  %mih 
passionate  gestures  ;  thai  turns  hisjfaee  to 
the  sky,  and  stands  a  moment  in  silence*} 
0  \  where. 
In  the  illimitable  space,  in  what 
Profound  of  untried  misery,  when  all 
His  iporlds,  hb  rolling  orbs  of  light,  that  fill 
With  life  and  beauty  yonder  infinite, 
Their  radiant  journey  run,  forever  set. 
Where,  where,  in  what  abyss  shall  I  be  groaning! 

[Exit. 

ARTHUR'S  SOLILOQUY.* 


Hima  let  me  pause,  and  breathe  awhile,  and  wipe 
These  servile  drops  from  off  my  burning  brow. 
Amidst  these  venerable  trees,  the  air 
Seems  hallow'd  by  the  breath  of  other  times. — 
Companions  of  my  fathers !  yc  have  mark'd 
Their  generations  pass.     Your  giant  arms 
Shadow'd  their  youth,  and  proudly  canopied 
Their  silver  hairs,  when,  ripe  in  years  and  glory. 
These  walks  they  trod  to  meditate  on  heaven. 
What  warlike  pageants  have  ye  seen !  what  trains 
Of  captives,  and  what  heaps  of  spoil !  what  pomp. 
When  the  victorious  chief,  war's  tempest  o'er. 
In  Warkworth's  bowers  unbound  his  panoply ! 
What  floods  of  splendour,  bursts  of  jocund  din. 
Startled  the  slumbering  tenants  of  these  shades, 
When  night  awoke  the  tumult  of  the  feast. 
The  song  of  damsels,  and  the  sweet-toned  lyre ! 
Then,  princely  Psacr  reigned  amidst  his  halls, 
Champion,  and  judge,  and  father  of  the  north. 
O,  days  of  ancient  grandeur !  are  ye  gone  ! 
Forever  gone  !     Bo  these  same  scenes  behold 
His  oApring  here,  the  hireling  of  a  foe  ? 
O,  that  I  knew  my  fete !  that  I  could  read 
The  destiny  which  Heaven  has  mark'd  for  me ! 

*  Prosi  «*  Perey*s  BIsMias." 


CHARLES   SPRAGUE. 
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Cbarlib  8pra«vi  wm  bom  in  Bofton,  on  tht 
twentjHnzthdcyofOelober,  tiil791.  Hb  Mmt, 
who  Btill  sanriTes,  waa  one  of  thtt  oelebratad  bmd 
who,  in  1773,  resisted  taxation  by  pouring  the  tea 
on  board  several  British  stiips  into  the  sea. 
g  Mr.  8pra0vi  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
I  his  native  citj,  which  he  left  at  an  early  period  to 
"  acquire  in  a  mercantile  house  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  trade.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant on  his  own  account,  and  continued  in  it,  I 
believe,  until  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Globe 
Bank,  one  of  the  first  establishmenU  of  its  kind  in 
Massachusetts.  This  office  he  now  holds,  and  he 
has  from  the  time  he  accepted  it  discharged  its 
duties  in  a  faultless  manner,  notwithstanding  the 
venerable  opinion  that  a  poet  must  be  inc^iable 
of  succeseftilly  transacting  practical  ai&in.  In 
this  period  he  has  found  leisure  to  study  the  works 
of  the  greatest  authors,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  masters  of  English  poetry,  with  which,  probih> 
bly,  very  few  contemporary  writers  are  more  fiuni- 
liar ;  and  to  write  the  admirable  poems  on  which 
is  based  his  own  reputation. 

The  first  productions  of  Mr.  8pra«vi  whidi 
attracted  much  attention,  were  a  series  of  brilHint 
prologues,  the  first  of  which  was  written  for  the 
Park  Theatre,  in  New  Yoric,  in  18S1.  Priie  thea- 
trical addresses  are  proverbially  among  the  most 
worthless  compositions  in  the  poetic  form.  Their 
brevity  and  peculiar  character  prevents  the  develop- 
ment in  them  of  original  conceptions  and  striking 
ideas,  and  they  are  usually  made  up  of  common- 
place thoughta  and  images,  compounded  with  little 
skilL  Those  by  Mr.  8pbaou£  are  certainly  among 
the  best  of  their  kind,  and  some  passages  in  them 
are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
following  lines  sre  from  the  one  recited  at  the 
opening  of  a  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  in  18SS. 

**  To  fnee  the  ttiife,  the  bsrd*i  careerifif  mind 
S««ki  other  worlds,  and  leaves  hit  own  behind  ; 
He  Inret  from  air  iu  bright,  unpriaon'd  forms, 
Breake  throuf h  the  tomb,  and  Death's  dall  refkm  sloms. 
O'er  ruhi'd  real  me  he  pours  creative  day. 
And  olaroberlnf  kinfa  hie  mighty  voice  obey. 
From  Me  damp  ehadea  the  long<laid  eplrlt  walks. 
And  round  the  murderer'e  bed  In  vengeanes  stalks. 
Poor,  maniac  Beauty  bringi  her  cypress  wreath, — 
Her  smile  a  moonbeam  on  a  blasted  heath ; 
Round  some  cold  grave  she  comes,  sweet  flowers  to  strsw« 
And,  loet  to  Heaven,  still  to  love  Is  true. 
Hate  shots  his  soul  when  dove-eyed  Merey  pleads; 
Power  lifts  his  axe,  and  Truth's  bold  servks  bleeds; 
Remorse  drope  anguish  ftom  his  burning  eyes, 
Ftels  hell's  eternal  worm,  and,  shuddering,  dies ; 
War's  trophied  minion,  too,  forsakte  the  duet. 
Grasps  his  worn  shield,  and  waves  his  sword  of  rasit 
Springs  to  the  slaughter  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
Again  to  conquer,  or  again  to  fkll." 

The  ode  recited  in  the  Boston  theatre,  at  a  pa- 
geant in  honour  of  SiiAKSPiAni,  in  18S8,  is  one 


of  tiie  moat  ▼igoroQi  and  bitntiftil  lyiici  in  A* 
Engiiafa  languaga.  The  first  poet  of  tht  world, 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  the  vast  variety  of  his 
scenes  and  characters,  formed  a  subject  well  fitted 
for  the  flowing  and  stately  measiure  chosen  by  our 
author,  and  the  universal  acquaintance  with  As 
writinga  of  the  immortal  dramatist  enablss  eveiy 
one  to  judge  of  the  merito  of  his  compositioiw 
Though  to  some  extent  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
creations  of  SnAKSPSAns,  it  is  sach  a  raprodnction 
as  none  but  a  man  of  genius  could  effisct 

The  longest  of  Mr.  8pnAsux*s  poems  is  entitled 
« Curiosity.''  It  was  delivered  before  the  FU 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  in  Augosl^ 
1839.  It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  ito  di^iott 
is  fruitless.  The  subject  was  happily  dioaeut  and 
admitted  of  a  g^reat  variety  of  iUustratioiis.  The 
descriptions  of  the  miser,  the  novel-reader,  and 
the  fioher  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  lands,  ars 
among  the  finest  passages  in  Mr.  Bpbasvb's  writ- 
ings. **  Curiosity"  was  published  in  Calcutta  a  few 
years  ago,  as  an  original  work  by  a  Britiah  oAotf, 
with  no  other  alterations  tiian  the  omissioQ  of  a 
few  American  names,  and  the  insertion  of  otheis 
in  their  places,  as  Scott  for  Coopxn,  and  Cba^ 
xxns  for  CsAiririKe ;  and  in  this  fixm  it  was  re- 
printed in  London,  where  it  was  much  praised  in 
some  of  the  critical  gaaettes. 

The  poem  delivered  at  the  centennial  eelefan- 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  contains  many 
spirited  passages,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  «  Curiosity^ 
or  MThe  Shakspeare  Ode."  Ito  veraification  is 
easy  and  various,  but  it  is  not  so  carefully  finished 
as  most  of  Mr.  Spraoux's  productions.  •'The 
Winged  Worshippers,"  « Lines  on  the  Death  of 
M.  a  CV'  "The  FamUy  MeeUng,"  «Ait,"  and 
several  other  short  poems,  evidence  great  drill  in 
the  nee  of  language,  and  show  him  to  he  a  master 
of  the  poetic  art  They  are  all  in  good  taste ;  they 
sre  free  frt>m  turgidness ;  snd  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  good  sense,  which  is  unfortimately  want> 
ing  in  much  of  the  verse  written  in  this  age. 

Mr.  SpnASVs  has  written,  besides  his  poems, 
an  essay  on  drunkenness,  and  an  oration,  pro- 
nounced at  Boston  on  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of 
the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  I  belisve  he 
contributed  some  papers  to  the  "New  England 
Magazine,"  while  it  was  edited  by  his  firisnd  J. 
T.  BucKiiroHAV.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  fioiid 
and  nrach  less  carefully  finished  than  that  of  his 
poetry. 

He  mixes  but  little  in  society,  and,  I  have  been 
told,  was  never  thirty  miles  from  his  native  city. 
His  leisure  hours  are  passed  among  his  books; 
with  the  few  •<old  friends,  the  tried,  the  true,"  who 
travelled  with  him  up  the  steeps  of  manhood;  or  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  fireside.  His  poems  show  the 
strength  of  his  domestic  and  social  affections. 
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came  from  Heaven— iti  power  archangels 
knew, 
When  this  fidr  globe  lint  ronnded  to  their  view; 
When  the  joong  sun  revealM  the  glorioui  scene 
Where  oceans  gather*d  and  where  laiifts  grew  green; 
When  the  dead  dust  in  joyful  myriads  swarm'd, 
And  man,  the  clod,  with  God's  own  breath  was 

wann*d: 
It  reign'd  in  Eden — when  that  man  first  woke. 
Its  kindling  influence  from  his  eye-balls  spcke ; 
No  roving  childhood,  no  exploring  youth 
Led  him  along,  till  wonder  chill*d  to  truth ; 
FuH-form'd  at  onoe,  his  subject  worid  he  trod. 
And  gaxed  upon  the  labours  of  his  God  ; 
On  aU,  by  turns,  his  charter'd  glance  was  cast, 
While  each  pleased  best  as  each  appeared  the  last ; 
But  when  She  came,  in  nature's  blameless  prid/e, 
Booe  of  bis  bone,  his  heaven-anointed  brida, 
All  meaner  objects  faded  from  his  sight, 
And  sense  tum*d  giddy  with  the  new  delight ; 
Those  charm'd  his  eye,  but  this  entranced  his  soul. 
Another  self,  queen-wonder  of  the  whole ! 
Rapt  at  the  view,  in  ecstasy  he  stood, 
And,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  good. 

It  reign'd  in  Eden — in  that  heavy  hour 
When  the  arch-tempter  sought  our  mother's  bower, 
In  thrilling  charm  her  yielding  heart  assail'd, 
And  even  o'er  dread  Jehovah's  word  prevail'd. 
There  the  fair  tree  in  fatal  beauty  grew. 
And  hung  its  mystic  apples  to  her  view : 
**  Eat,^  breathed  the  fiend,  beneath  his  serpent  guise, 
«Ye  shall  know  all  things;  gather,  and  be  wise!" 
Sweet  on  her  ear  the  wily  falsehood  stole. 
And  roused  the  ruling  passion  of  her  souL 
« Ye  shall  become  like  God," — transcendent  fate ! 
That  God's  command  forgot,  she  pluck'd  and  ate; 
Ate,  and  her  partner  lured  to  share  the  crime. 
Whose  wo,  the  legend  saith,  must  live  through  time. 
For  this  they  shrank  before  the  Avenger's  &ce, 
For  this  He  drove  them  from  the  sacred  place; 
For  tiiis  came  down  the  universal  lot. 
To  weep,  to  wander,  die,  and  be  forgot. 

It  came  from  Heaven — ^it  reigned  in  Eden's 
shades — 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades: 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar's  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gated  on  old  Babel's  tower — and  lingers  here. 

To  all  that's  lofty,  all  that's  low  it  turns, 
With  terror  curdles  and  with  rapture  bums ; 
Now  feels  a  seraph's  throb,  now,  less  than  man's, 
A  reptile  tortures  and  a  planet  scans; 
Now  idly  joins  in  life's  poor,  passing  jars. 
Now  shakes  creation  off,  and  soars  beyond  the  staiVi 

'TIS  CuRioKiTT— ^who  hath  not  felt 
Ite  spirit,  and  before  ite  altar  knelt  1 
In  the  pleased  infant  see  the  power  expand. 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand ; 
Throned  in  ite  mothei^s  lap,  it  dries  each  tetr, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  upon  his  ear ; 

*  Delivered  before  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard University,  In  18». 


Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum ; 
Each  gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  bestows, 
He  longs  to  break,  and  every  spring  expose. 
Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  delight  he  pons 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores ; 
How  oft  he  steals  upon  your  graver  task. 
Of  this  to  tell  you,  and  of  that  to  ask ; 
And,  when  the  waning  hour  to-bedward  bids, 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his  lids. 
How  wirmingly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er. 
That  he  may  read  one  little  story  more ! 

Nor  yet  alone  to  toys  and  tales  confined. 
It  sits,  dark  brooding,  o'er  his  embryo  mind : 
Take  him  between  your  knees,  peruse  his  face. 
While  all  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  you  trace ; 
Tril  him  who  spoke  creation  into  birth, 
Arch'd  the  broad  heavens,  and  spread  the  rolling 

earth; 
Who  formed  a  pathway  for  the  obedient  sun. 
And  bade  the  seasons  in  their  circles  run ; 
Who  fiird  the  air,  the  forest,  snd  the  flood. 
And  gave  man  all,  for  comfort,  or  for  food ; 
Tell  him  they  sprang  at  God's  creating  nod- 
He  stops  you  short  with, "  Father,  who  made  God  ?" 
Thus  through  life's  stages  may  we  mark  the  power 
That  masters  man  in  every  changing  hour. 
It  tempte  him  from  the  blandishmento  of  home, 
Moiutains  to  climb  and  frozen  seas  to  roam ; 
By  air-blown  bubbles  buoy'd,  it  bids  him  rise. 
And  hang,  an  atom  in  the  vaulted  skies ; 
Lorsd  by  ite  charm,  he  site  and  learns  to  trace 
The  midnight  wanderings  of  the  orbs  of  space ; 
Boldly  he  knocks  at  wisdom's  inmost  gate. 
With  nature  counsels,  and  communes  with  fiite ; 
Below,  above,  o'er  all  he  dares  to  rove. 
In  all  finds  God,  and  finds  that  Gon  all  love. 

Turn  to  the  worid — ite  curious  dwellers  view, 
Like  Paul's  Athenians,  seeking  something  new. 
Be  it  a  bonfire's  or  a  city's  blaze. 
The  gibbet's  victim,  or  the  nation's  gaze, 
A  female  atheist,  or  a  learned  dog, 
A  monstrous  pumpkin,  or  a  mammoth  hog, 
A  murder,  or  a  muster,  'tis  the  f«ame, 
Life's  follies,  glories,  griefs,  all  feed  the  flame. 
Hark,  where  the  martial  trumpet  fills  the  air. 
How  the  roused  multitude  come  round  to  stare ; 
Sport  drops  his  ball,  Toil  throws  his  hammer  by. 
Thrift  breaks  a  bargain  off,  to  please  his  eye ; 
Up  fly  the  windows,  even  fair  mistress  cook. 
Though  dinner  bum,  must  run  to  teke  a  look. 
In  the  thronged  court  the  ruling  passions  read. 
Where  Stoet  dooms,  where  Wirt  and  WsBSTta 

plead; 
Tet  kindred  minds  alone  their  fligbte  shall  trace, 
The  herd  press  on  to  see  a  cut-throat's  face. 
Around  the  gallows'  foot  behold  them  draw. 
When  the  lost  villain  answers  to  the  law; 
Soft  soub,  how  anxious  on  his  pangs  to  gloat. 
When  the  vile  cord  shall  tighten  round  his  throat ; 
And,  ah?  each  hard-bought  stand  to  quit  how 

grieved. 
As  the  sad  rumour  run»— «  The  man's  reprieved !" 
See  to  the  cimrch  the  pious  myriads  pour, 
Scpieeie  tfarou^  the  aisles  and  jostle  round  the  door; 
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Does  LAireoov  preach  !— ^  rtil  hai  qaiat 
Who  terres  hu  God,  and  cannot  atoop  to  fame;' 
No,  His  aome  reverend  mime,  the  lateat  raga^ 
Who  thumps  *he  deak,  that  ahould  have  trod  tiia 

stage.- 
Cant's  veriest  ranter  crams  a  house,  if  new. 
When  Paul  himself^  ok  heard,  would  hardlj  fill 
a  pew. 

Lo,  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 
Holds  itfl  warpM  mirror  to  a  gaping  age ; 
There,  where,  to  raise  the  drama's  moral  tone. 
Fool  Harlequin  usurps  ApoUo's  throne ; 
There,  where  grown  children  gather  round,  to  praise 
The  ncw-vamp'd  legends  of  their  nursery  days ; 
Where  one  loose  scene  shall  turn  more  souls  to 

shame. 
Then  ten  of  Chaitxing's  lectures  can  reclaim; 
There,  where  in  idiot  rapture  we  adore 
The  herded  vagabonds  of  every  shore : 
Women  unsex'd,  who,  lost  to  woman's  {Mrida, 
The  drunkard's  stagger  ape,  the  bully's  stride; 
Pert,  liqnng  girls,  who,  still  in  childhood's  fetters, 
I     Babble  of  love,  yet  barely  know  their  letten ; 
Neat-jointed  mummera,  mocking  nature's  shape, 
To  prove  how  nearly  man  can  match  an  ape ; 
Vaultcrs,  who,  rightly  served  at  home,  perchance 
Had  dangled  from  the  rope  on  which  they  danee ; 
Dwarfs,  mimics,  jugglers,  all  that  yield  content, 
Where  Sin  holds  carnival  and  Wit  keeps  Lent; 
Where,  shoals  on  shoals,  the  modest  million  mrii, 
One  sex  to  laugh,  and  one  to  tiy  to  blush. 
When  mincing  Ravsnot  sports  tight  pantalettes, 
And  turns  fops'  heads  while  turning  pirouettes; 
There,  at  each  ribald  sally,  where  we  hear 
The  knowing  giggle  and  the  scurrile  jeer ; 
While  from  the  intellectual  gallery  first 
Rolls  the  base  plaudit,  loudest  at  the  worst 

Gods !  who  can  g^racc  yon  deseanated  dome. 
When  he  may  turn  his  Sa akspsar£  o'er  at  home  T 
Who  there  can  group  the  pure  ones  of  his  race, 
To  see  and  hear  what  bids  him  veil  his  &ce  ? 
Ask  ye  who  can  ?  why  I,  and  you,  and  you ; 
No  matter  what  the  nonsense,  if  'tis  new. 
To  Doctor  Logic's  wit  our  sons  g^ve  ear ; 
They  have  no  time  for  Hanlst,  or  for  Lkab; 
Our  daughters  turn  from  gentle  Juliet's  wo, 
To  count  the  twirls  of  Almayiya's  toe. 

Not  theirs  the  blame  who  furnish  forth  the  treat, 
But  ours,  who  throng  the  board  and  grossly  eat ; 
We  laud,  indeed,  the  virtue-kindling  stage, 
And  prate  of  Sharspearf.  and  his  deathless  page ; 
But  go,  announce  his  best,  on  Coopxb  call, 
Coopaa,  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;" 
Where  are  the  crowds,  so  wont  to  choke  the  doorl 
'T  is  an  old  thing,  they  've  seen  it  ail  before. 

Pray  .Heaven,  if  yet  indeed  the  stage  mast  stand. 
With  guiltless  mirth  it  may  delight  the  land; 
Far  better  else  each  scenic  temple  &11, 
And  one  approving  silence  curtain  all. 
Despots  to  shame  may  yield  their  rising  yonth^ 
But  Freedom  dwells  with  purity  and  truth; 
Then  make  the  effort,  ye  who  rule  the  stage^ 
With  novel  decency  surprise  the  age ; 
Even  Wit»  so  long  forgot,  may  play  its  part. 
And  Nature  yet  have  power  to  melt  the  heart; 


Perchance  the  Ustsneii,  to  their  instinct  true. 
May  &ncy  common  sense    H  were  sorely 

thing  new. 

Turn  to  the  Press-— its  teeming  sheets  snnrey, 
Big  with  the  wondere  of  each  passing  day; 
Births,  deaths,  and  weddings,  forgeries,  fires,  tad 

wrecks. 
Harangues,  and  hail-storms,  lvaw]%  and  bfoken 

necks; 
Where  half-fledged  bards,  on  feeble  pinions,  seek 
An  immortality  of  near  a  week ; 
Where  cruel  eulogists  the  dead  restore. 
In  maudlin  praise,  to  martyr  them  once  more ; 
Where  ruffian  slanderera  wreak  their  coward  spite^ 
And  need  no  venom'd  dagger  while  they  write: 
There,  (with  a  quill  &o  noisy  and  so  vain. 
We  almost  hear  the  goose  it  clothed  complain,) 
Where  each  hack  scribe,  as  hate  or  interest  barns. 
Toad  or  toad-eater,  stains  the  page  by  turns; 
Enacts  virtu,  usurps  the  critic's  chair. 
Lauds  a  mock  Guino,  or  a  mouthing  player; 
Viceroys  it  o'er  the  realms  of  prose  and  rhyme^ 
Now  puffs  pert  «<Pelham,"  now  «The  CcmrM  of 

Time;" 
And,  though  ere  Christmas  both  may  be  forgot, 
Vows  this  beats  Milton,  and  that  Waltxe  Scott; 
With  Samson's  vigour  feels  his  nerves  expand, 
To  overthrow  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
Soils  the  green  garlands  that  for  Otis  bloom. 
And  plants  a  brier  even  on  Cabot's  tomb; 
As  turn  the  party  coppers,  heads  or  tails. 
And  now  this  faction  and  now  that  prevails ; 
Applauds  to-day  what  yesterday  he  cursed. 
Lampoons  the  wisest,  and  extols  the  worst ; 
While,  hard  to  tell,  so  coarse  a  daub  he  lays. 
Which  sullies  most,  the  slander  or  the  praiw. 

Yet,  sweet  or  bitter,  hence  what  fountains  bnist. 
While  still  the  more  we  drink,  the  more  we  thirst: 
Trade  hardly  deems  the  busy  day  begun, 
Till  his  keen  eye  along  the  page  has  run; 
The  blooming  daughter  throws  her  needle  by, 
And  reads  her  schoolmate's  marriage  with  a  mfjti; 
While  the  grave  mother  puts  her  glasses  on, 
And  gives  a  tear  to  some  old  crony  gone; 
The  preacher,  too,  his  Sunday  theme  lays  down. 
To  know  what  last  new  fully  fills  the  town ; 
Lively  or  sad,  life's  meanest,  mightiest  things, 
The  fate  of  fighting  cocks,  or  fighting  kings ; 
Naught  comes  amiss,  we  take  the  nauseous  stufi^ 
Verjuice  or  oil,  a  libel  or  a  pufil 

'T  is  this  sustains  that  coarse,  licentious  tribtf 
Of  tenth-rate  type-men,  gaping  for  a  bribe ; 
That  reptile  race,  with  all  that's  good  at  strife. 
Who  trail  their  slime  through  every  walk  of  life ; 
Stain  the  white  tablet  where  a  great  man's  name 
Stands  proudly  chisell'd  by  the  hand  of  Fame; 
Nor  round  the  sacred  fireside  fear  to  crawl. 
But  drop  their  venom  there,  and  poison  all. 

'T  is  Curiosity — though,  in  its  round. 
No  one  poor  dupe  the  calumny  has  found. 
Still  shall  it  live,  and  still  new  slanden  breed; 
What  though  we  ne'er  believe,  we  buy  and  read ; 
Like  Scotland's  war-cries,  thrown  from  hand  to 

hand. 
To  rouse  the  angry  passions  of  the  land. 
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80  the  blade  falsehood  ffiea  from  ear  to  ear, 
Whfle  goodnesB  grierea,  but,  grieving,  still  must 

hear. 
AD  are  not  sncht  O  no,  there  aiei  thank  Heaven, 
A  nobler  troop,  to  whom  this  trust  is  given; 
Who,  all  unbribed,  on  Freedom's  ramparts  stand. 
Faithful  and  firm,  bright  warders  of  the  land* 
By  them  still  lifts  the  Press  its  arm  abroi^ 
To  guide  all-curious  man  along  life's  road ; 
To  cheer  young  Genius,  Pity's  tear  to  start. 
In  Truth's  bold  cause  to  rouse  each  fearless  heart; 
O'er  male  and  female  quacks  to  shake  the  rod. 
And  scourge  the  unsex'd  thing  that  scorns  her  God; 
To  hunt  Corruption  from  his  secret  den. 
And  show  the  monster  up,  t|ie  gaze  of  wondering 

men* 
How  swells  my  theme !  how  vain  my  power  I 

find. 
To  track  the  windings  of  the  curious  mind ; 
Let  aught  be  hid,  though  useless,  nothing  bootSy 
Straightway  it  must  be  pluck'd  up  by  the  roots. 
How  oft  we  lay  the  volume  down  to  ask 
Of  him,  the  victim  in  the  Iron  Mask ; 
The  crusted  medal  rub  with  painful  care, 
To  spell  the  legend  out — ^that  is  not  there ; 
With  dubious  gaze,  o'er  mossgrown  tombstones 

bend, 
To  find  a  name— the  heralds  never  peimM ; 
Dig  through  the  lava-deluged  city's  breast. 
Learn  all  we  can,  and  wisely  guess  the  rest : 
Ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  profime. 
All  must  be  known,  and  all  obscure  made  plain; 
If 'twas  a  pippin  tempted  Evz  to  sin; 
If  glorious  Btroit  drugg'd  his  muse  with  gin; 
If  Troy  e'er  stood ;  if  Sbakspsark  stole  a  deer; 
If  Israel's  missing  tribes  found  refuge  here ; 
If  like  a  villain  Captain  Hknrt  lied ; 
If  like  a  martyr  Captain  Moroait  died. 

Its  aim  oft  idle,  lovely  in  its  end. 
We  turn  to  look,  then  linger  to  befiriend ; 
The  maid  of  Egypt  thus  was  led  to  save 
A  nation's  future  leader  from  the  wave ; 
New  things  to  hear,  when  erst  the  Gentiles  ran, 
Truth  closed  what  Curiosity  began. 
How  many  a  noble  art,  now  widely  known. 
Owes  its  young  impulse  to  thb  power  alone ; 
Even  in  its  slightest  working,  we  may  trace 
A  deed  that  changed  the  Cbrtuncs  of  a  race : 
Bruce,  bann'd  and  himted  on  his  native  soil. 
With  curious  eye  survey'd  a  spider's  toil : 
Six  times  the  little  climber  strove  and  feil'd ; 
Six  times  the  chief  before  his  foes  had  quail'd ; 
«Onoe  more,"  he  cried,  "in  thine  my  doom  I 

read, 
Once  more  I  dare  the  fight,  if  thou  succeed ;" 
'T  was  done — ^the  insect's  fete  he  made  his  own, 
Once  more  the  battle  vraged,  and  gain'd  a  throiie. 

Behold  the  sick  man,  in  his  easy  chair, 
Barr'd  from  the  busy  crowd  and  bracing  air^— 
How  every  passing  trifie  proves  its  power 
To  while  away  the  long,  dull,  lazy  hour. 
As  down  the  pane  the  rival  rain-drops  chase. 
Curious  he  'II  watch  to  see  which  wins  the  race ; 
And  let  two  dogs  beneath  his  window  fight. 
He  '11  shut  his  Bible  to  enjoy  the  sight 


80  with  each  new-born  notfafaig  rolls  the  day. 
Till  some  kind  neighbour,  stumbling  in  his  way, 
Dravrs  up  his  chair,  the  suflerer  to  amuse. 
And  makes  him  happy  while  he  tells — the  newa. 
The  news!  our  morning,  noon,  and  evaniiif 

cry, 
Day  unto  day  repeats  it  till  we  die. 
For  this  the  cit,  the  critic,  and  the  fop. 
Dally  the  hour  away  in  Tonsor's  shop ; 
For  this  the  gossip  takes  her  daily  route. 
And  wears  your  threshold  and  your  patience  out; 
For  this  we  leave  the  parson  in  the  lurch. 
And  pause  to  prattle  on  the  way  to  church ; 
Even  when  some  cofiin'd  friend  we  gather  nmiid. 
We  ask,  "What  newsV  then  by  him  in  the 

ground ; 
To  this  the  breakfast  owes  its  sweetest  zest. 
For  this  the  dinner  cools,  the  bed  remains  vn* 

press'd. 
What  gives  each  tale  of  scandal  to  the  street. 
The  kitchen's  wonder,  and  the  parlour's  treat! 
See  the  pert  housemaid  to  the  keyhole  fly. 
When  husband  storms,  wife  frets,  or  lovers  sigh; 
See  Tom  your  pockets  ransack  for  each  note. 
And  read  your  secrets  while  he  cleans  your  coat; 
See,  yes,  to  listen  see  even  madam  deign. 
When  the  smug  seamstress  pours  her  ready  strain. 
This  wings  that  lie  that  malice  breeds  in  fear, 
No  tongue  so  vile  but  finds  a  kindred  ear; 
Swift  flies  each  tale  of  laughter,  shame,  or  folly. 
Caught  by  Paul  Pry  and  carried  home  to  Polly; 
On  this  each  foul  calumniator  leans, 
And  nods  and  hints  the  villany  he  means ; 
Full  well  he  knows  what  latent  wildfire  lies 
In  the  close  whisper  and  the  dark  surmise ; 
A  mufiled  word,  a  wordless  wink  has  woke 
A  warmer  throb  than  if  a  Dexter  spoke ; 
And  he,  o'er  Everett's  periods  who  would  nod. 
To  track  a  secret,  half  the  town  has  trod. 

O  thou,  from  whose  rank  breath  nor  sex  can 

save. 
Nor  sacred  virtue,  nor  the  poweriess  gravoy— 
Felon  unwhipp'd !  than  whom  in  yonder  cells 
Full  many  a  groaning  wretch  less  guilty  dwells. 
Blush — if  of  houMt  blood  a  drop  remains. 
To  steal  its  lonely  way  along  thy  veins, 
Blush — if  the  bronze,  long  hanlen'd  on  thy  cheek. 
Has  left  a  spot  where  that  poor  drop  can  speak ; 
Blush  to  be  branded  with  the  slanderer's  name. 
And,  though  thou  dread'st  not  sin,  at  least  dread 

shame. 
We  hear,  indeed,  but  shudder  while  we  hear 
The  insidious  felsdiood  and  the  heartless  jeer; 
For  each  dark  libel  that  thou  lick'st  to  shape. 
Thou  mayest  from  law,  but  not  from  scorn  escape; 
The  pointed  finger,  cold,  averted  eye. 
Insulted  virtue's  hiss— thou  canst  not  fly. 

The  churl,  who  holds  it  heresy  to  MtnAr, 
Who  loves  no  music  but  the  dollar's  clink, 
Who  laag^  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
And  deems  the  first  of  poets  first  of  fools ; 
Who  never  found  what  good  from  science  grew. 
Save  the  grand  truth  that  one  and  one  are  two ; 
And  marvels  Bowditch  o'er  a  book  should  pore. 
Unless  to  make  those  two  turn  into  four; 
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Who,  phoed  wbere  OattkiU't' forehead  greeti  the 
•ky, 

GrieTM  that  rach  quaniei  all  unhewn  diotild  fie; 
Or,  gazing  where  Niagara's  torrents  thrill, 
Ezdaims,  «  A  monstrous  stream — to  turn  a  ndll  !*' 
Who  loves  to  feel  the  blessed  winds  of  heaven. 
Bat  as  his  freighted  barks  are  portward  driven: 
Even  he,  across  whose  brain  scarce  dares  to  creep 
Aught  but  thrift's  parent  pair — to  get,  to  keep: 
Who  never  leam*d  Ufe's  real  bliss  to  know— 
With  Curiosity  even  he  can  glow. 

Go,  seek  him  out  on  yon  dear  Gotham's  walk. 
Where  traffic's  venturers  meet  to  trade  and  talk: 
Where  Mammon's  votaries  bend,  of  each  degree. 
The  hard-eyed  lender,  and  the  pale  lendee ; 
Where  ro^es,  insolvent,  strut  in  white-wash'd 

pride, 
And  shove  the  dupes,  who  trusted  them,  aside. 
How  through  the  buzzing  crowd  he  threads  his  way, 
To  catch  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day, — 
To  learn  of  changing  stocks,  of  bargains  cross'd, 
Of  breaking  merchants,  and  of  cargoes  lost ; 
7*he  thousand  ills  that  traffic's  walks  invade, 
And  give  the  heart-ache  to  the  sons  of  trade.  " 
How  cold  he  hearkens  to  some  bankrupt's  wo. 
Nods  his  wise  head,  and  cries,  **  I  told  you  so: 
The  thriftless  fellow  lived  beyond  his  means, 
He  must  buy  brants — I  make  my  folks  eat  beans;" 
What  cares  he  for  the  knave,  the  knave's  sad  wife, 
The  blighted  prospects  of  an  anxious  life? 
The  kindly  throbs,  that  other  men  control, 
Ne'er  melt  the  iron  of  the  miser's  soul ; 
Through  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends, 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends ; 
But,  when  to  deatfi  he  sinks,  ungrieved,  ansung, 
Buoy'd  by  the  blessing  of  no  mortal  tongue,— 
No  worth  rewarded,  and  no  want  redreas'd, 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  his  place  of  rest,  — 
What  shall  that  hallow'd  epitaph  supply — 
The  universal  wo  when  good  men  die? 
Cold  Curiosity  shall  linger  there. 
To  guess  the  wealth  he  leaves  his  tearless  heir; 
Perchance  to  wonder  what  must  be  his  doom, 
In  the  far  land  that  lies  beyond  the  tomb; — 
Alas !  for  him.  if,  in  its  awful  plan, 
Heaven  deal  with  him  as  he  hath  dealt  with  man. 

Child  of  romance,  these  work-day  scenes  you 
spurn; 
For  loftier  things  your  finer  pulses  bum ; 
Through  Nature's  walk  your  curious  vray  you  take, 
Gaze  on  her  glowing  bow,  her  glittering  flake, — 
Her  spring's  first  cheerful  green,  her  autumn's  last. 
Born  in  tiie  breeze,  or  dying  in  the  blast ; 
You  climb  the  mountain's  everlasting  wall ; 
You  linger  where  the  thunder-waters  fall ; 
You  love  to  wander  by  old  ocean's  side. 
And  hold  communion  with  its  sullen  tide; 
Wash'd  to  your  foot  some  fragment  of  a  wreck, 
Fancy  shall  build  again  the  crowded  deck 
That  trod  the  waves,  till,  mid  the  tempest's  frown. 
The  sepulchre  of  living  men  wont  down. 
Yet  Fancy,  with  her  milder,  tenderer  glow. 
But  dreams  what  Curiosity  would  know; 
Ye  would  stand  listening,  as  the  booming  gun 
Proclaim'd  the  work  of  agony  half-done ; 


There  would  yon  drink  each  drowning  teaman'a 

cry, 
As  wild  to  heaven  he  cast  his  frantic  eye; 
Though  vain  all  aid,  though  Pity's  blood  ran  cold, 
The  mortal  havoc  ye  would  dare  behold ; 
Stin  Curiosity  would  wait  and  weep. 
Till  all  sank  down  to  slumber  in  the  deep. 

Nor  yet  appeased  the  spirit's  restless  glow: 
Ye  would  explore  the  gloomy  waste  below; 
There,  where  the  joyful  sunbeams  never  feU, 
Where  ocean's  unrecorded  monsters  dwell, 
Where  sleep  earth's  precious  things,  her  rifled 

gold. 
Bones  bleach'd  by  ages,  bodies  hardly  cold. 
Of  those  who  bow'd  to  fate  in  eveiy  form. 
By  battle-strife,  by  pirate,  or  by  storm; 
The  sailor-chief,  who  Freedom's  foes  defied, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sacred  flag  for  which  he  died ; 
The  wretch,  thrown  over  to  the  midnight  foam, 
Stabb'd  in  his  blessed  dreams  of  love  and  home ; 
The  mother,  with  her  fleshless  arms  still  clasp'd 
Round  the  scared  infant,  that  in  death  she  grasp'd; 
On  these,  and  sights  like  these,  ye  long  to 
The  mournful  trophies  of  uncounted  days ; 
All  that  the  miser  deep  has  brooded  o'er, 
Since  its  firat  bilk>w  roll'd  to  find  a  shore. 

Once  more  the  Press, — ^not  that  which  daily 
flmgs 
Its  fleeting  ray  across  life's  fleeting  things,— 
See  tomes  on  tomes  of  fancy  and  of  power. 
To  cheer  man's  heaviest,  warm  his  holiest  hour. 
Now  Fiction's  groves  we  tread,  where  young  Ro- 
mance 
Laps  the  glad  senses  in  her  sweetest  trance ; 
Now  through  earth's  cold,  unpeopled  realms  we 

range. 
And  mark  each  rolling  century's  awful  change ; 
Turn  back  the  tide  of  ages  to  its  head. 
And  hoard  the  wisdom  of  the  honour'd  dead. 
'T  was  Heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said 
Ghat, 
And  read  new  novels  through  a  rainy  day: 
Add  but  the  Spanish  weed,  the  bard  was  right; 
*T  is  heaven,  the  upper  heaven  of  calm  delight ; 
The  world  forgot,  to  sit  at  ease  reclined, 
While  round  one's  head  the  smoky  perfumes  wind. 
Firm  in  one  hand  the  ivory  folder  grasp'd, 
Scott's  uncut  latest  by  the  other  clasp'd ; 
'T  is  heaven,  the  glowing,  graphic  page  to  tarn, 
And  feel  within  the  ruling  passion  bum ; 
Now  through  the  dingles  of  his  own  bleak  isle. 
And  now  through  lands  that  wear  a  sunnier  smile. 
To  follow  him,  that  all-creative  one, 
Who  never  found  a  «  brother  near  his  throne." 

Look,  now,  directed  by  yon  candle's  blaxe. 
Where  the  false  shatter  half  its  trust  betrays, — 
Mark  that  fair  girl,  reclining  in  her  bed, 
Its  curtain  round  her  polish'd  shoulders  spread ; 
Dark  midnight  reigns,  the  storm  is  up  in  power; 
What  keeps  her  waking  in  that  dreary  hour? 
See  where  the  volume  on  her  pillow  lie»»- 
Claims  Radcliffr  or  Cbapo^tx  those  frequent 

sighs? 
'T  is  some  wild  legend, — now  her  kind  eye  flUs^ 
And  now  cold  terror  every  fibre  chills ; 
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Still  ihe  rMfdi  on—- in  Fiction's  labyrinth  logt— 
Of  tyrant  fathers,  and  of  tme  love  crow'd ; 
Of  clanking  fetten,  low,  mysterioua  groans, 
Blood-crusted  daggers,  and  uncoflln'd  bones, 
Pale,  gliding  ghosts,  with  fingers  dropping  gore, 
And  blue  flames  dancing  round  a  dungeon  door  ^-o 
Still  she  reads  on — even  though  to  read  she  fean. 
And  in  each  key-hole  moan  strange  voices  hears. 
While  every  shigulow  that  withdraws  her  look. 
Glares  in  her  face,  the  goblin  of  the  book; 
Still  o'er  the  leaves  her  craving  eye  is  cast ; 
On  all  she  feasts,  yet  hungers  for  the  last ; 
Counts  what  remain,  now  sighs  there  are  no  more, 
And  now  even  those  half  tempted  to  skip  o'er; 
At  length,  the  bad  all  killed,  the  good  all  pleased. 
Her  thirsting  Curiosity  appeased, 
She  shuts  the  dear,  dear  book,  that  made  her  weep. 
Puts  out  her  light,  and  turns  away  to  sleep. 

Her  bright,  her  bloody  records  to  unrol. 
See  History  come,  and  wake  th'  inquiring  soul : 
How  bounds  the  bosom  at  each  wondrous  deed 
Of  those  who  founded,  and  of  those  who  freed; 
The  good,  the  valiant  of  our  own  loved  dime, 
Whose  names  shall  brighten  through  the  clouds 

of  time. 
How  rapt  we  linger  o'er  the  volumed  lore 
That  tracks  the  glories  of  each  distant  shore; 
In  all  their  grandeur  and  in  all  their  gloom, 
The  throned,  the  thrall'd  rise  dimly  from  the  tomb ; 
Chiefs,  sages,  bards,  the  giants  of  their  race. 
Earth's  monarch  men,  her  greatness  and  her  grace ; 
Warm'd  as  we  read,  the  penman's  page  we  spurn. 
And  to  each  near,  each  £90-  arena  turn ; 
Here,  where  the  Pilgrim's  altar  first  was  built, 
Here, where  the  patriot's  life-blood  first  was  spilt; 
There,  where  new  empires  spread  along  each  spot 
Where  old  ones  flourish'd  but  to  be  forgot. 
Or,  direr  judgment,  spared  to  fill  a  page. 
And  with  their  errors  warn  an  after  age. 

And  where  is  he  upon  that  Rock  can  stand. 
Nor  with  their  firmness  feel  his  heart  expand, 
Who  a  new  empire  planted  where  they  trod. 
And  gave  it  to  their  children  and  their  God  ? 
Who  yon  immortal  mountain-shrine  hath  pressM, 
With  saintlier  relics  stored  than  priest  e'er  bless'd. 
But  felt  each  grateful  pulse  more  warmly  glow. 
In  voiceless  reverence  for  the  dead  below  1 
Who,  too,  by  Curiosity  led  on. 
To  troad  the  shores  of  kingdoms  come  and  gone. 
Where  Faith  her  martyrs  to  the  fagot  led, 
MTbere  Freedom's  champions  on  the  scafibld  bled. 
Where  ancient  power,  though  stripp'd  of  ancient 

fame, 
Cuib'd,  but  not  crushed,  still  lives  for  guilt  and 

shame. 
But  prouder,  happier,  turns  on  home  to  gaze, 
And  thanks  his  God  who  gave  him  better  days  1 

Undraw  yon  curtain;  look  within  that  room, 
Where  all  is  splendour,  yet  where  all  is  gloom : 
Why  weeps  that  mother  ?  why,  in  pensive  mood» 
Group  noiseless  round,  that  little,  lovely  brood  1 
The  battledore  is  still,  laid  by  each  book. 
And  the  harp  slumbers  in  its  custom'd  nook. 
Who  hath  done  this  !  what  cold,  unpitying  foe 
Hatb  made  this  house  the  dwelling-place  of  wot 


'Tie  he,  the  husband,  fiither,  lost  in  caie. 
O'er  that  sweet  fellow  in  his  cradle  there: 
The  gallant  bark  that  rides  by  yonder  strand. 
Bears  him  to-morrow  from  his  native  land. 
Why  turns  he,  half-unwilling,  from  his  home  1 
To  tempt  the  ocean  and  the  earth  to  roam  1 
Wealth  he  can  boast,  a  miser's  sigh  would  httsh* 
And  health  is  laughing  in  that  ruddy  blush ; 
Friends  spring  to  greet.him,  and  he  has  no  foe— 
So  honour'd  and  so  blessed,  what  bids  him  go  !<-» 
His  eye  must  see,  his  foot  each  spot  must  tread. 
Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  earth's  recorded  dead; 
Where  rise  the  monuments  of  ancient  time. 
Pillar  and  pynmid  in  age  sublime ; 
The  pagan's  temple  and  the  churchman's  tower, 
War*s   bloodiest  plain   and  Wisdom's  greenest 

bower; 
All  that  his  wonder  woke  in  school-boy  themes, 
All  that  his  fancy  fired  in  youthful  dreams : 
Where  Soceatss  once  taught  he  thirsts  to  stray. 
Where  Hoxkr  pour'd  his  everlasting  lay ; 
From  Viroil's  tomb  he  longs  to  pluck  one  flower. 
By  Avon's  stream  to  live  one  moonlight  hour ; 
To  pause  where  England  "  gamers  up"  her  great. 
And  drop  a  patriot's  tear  to  Milton's  fate ; 
Fame's  living  masters,  too,  he  must  behold. 
Whose  deeds  shall  blazon  with  the  best  of  old : 
Nations  compare,  their  laws  and  customs  scan. 
And  read,  wherever  spread,  the  book  of  man ; 
For  these  he  goes,  selif-banish'd  from  his  hearth, 
And  wrings  the  hearts  of  all  he  loves  on  earth. 

Yet  say,  shall  not  new  joy  these  hearts  inspire, 
When  grouping  round  the  future  winter  fire, 
To  hear  the  wonders  of  the  world  they  bum. 
And  lose  his  absence  in  his  glad  return  t — 
Return !  alas !  he  shall  return  no  more, 
To  bless  his  own  sweet  home,  his  own  proud  shore. 
Look  once  again— cold  in  his  cabin  now, 
Death's  finger-mark  is  on  his  pallid  brow ; 
No  wife  stood  by,  her  patient  watch  to  keep. 
To  smile  on  him,  then  turn  away  to  weep ; 
Kind  woman's  place  rough  mariners  supplied, 
And  shared  the  wanderer's  blessing  when  he  died. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  wear, 
His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  bear ; 
Even  there  the  spirit  that  I  sing  is  true ; 
The  crew  look  on  with  sad,  but  curious  view; 
The  setting  sun  flings  round  his  farewell  rays ; 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  not  a  ripple  plays ; 
How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  its  power. 
The  silent  lecture  of  death's  Sabbath-hour : 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks — the  prayer  is  said. 
And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid ; 
The  plashing  waters  mark  his  resting-place. 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er, 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 
Down,  countless  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep. 

« Alps  rise  on  Alps"— >in  vain  my  muse  essays 
To  lay  the  spirit  that  she  dared  to  raise : 
What  spreading  scenes  of  rapture  and  of  wo. 
With  rose  and  cypress  lure  me  as  I  go. 
In  every  question  and  in  every  glance. 
In  folly's  wonder  and  in  wisdom's  trance, 


In  all  of  life,  nor  jet  of  life  done, 
In  ail  beyond,  this  mighty  power  we  own. 
We  would  andasp  the  mystic  book  of  fata. 
And  traee  the  path*  of  all  we  love  and  hate ; 
The   fitther'a  heart  wookl    learn  his  children's 

doom. 
Even  when  that  heart  is  crumbling  in  the  tomb ; 
If  they  most  sink  in  guilt,  or  soar  to  ihme, 
And  leave  a  hated  or  a  hallowM  name ; 
By  hope  elated,  or  depressM  by  doubt. 
Even  in  the  death-pang  he  would  find  it  out 

What  boots  it  to  your  dust,  your  son  were  bora 
An  empire's  idol  or  a  rabble's  scorn  ? 
Think  ye  the  firanchised  spirit  shall  return, 
To  share  his  triumph,  his  disgrace  to  mourn  t 
Ah,  Curiosity !  by  thee  inspired, 
This  truth  to  know  how  oft  has  man  inquired ! 
And  is  it  &ncy  all  I  can  reason  say 
Earth's  loves  must  moulder  with  earth's  moulder- 
ing clay  ? 
That  death  can  chill  the  father's  sacred  glow, 
And  hush  the  throb  that  none  but  mothers  know  1 
Must  we  believe  those  tones  of  dear  delight, 
The  morning  welcome  and  the  sweet  good-night, 
The  kind  monition  and  the  well-eam'd  praise. 
That  won  and  warm'd  us  in  our  earlier  days, 
Tnrn'd,  as  they  fell,  to  cold  and  common  air  1— 
Speak,  proud  Philosophy !  the  truth  declare ! 

Yet,  no,  the  fond  delusion,  if  no  more. 
We  would  not  yield  for  wisdom's  cheerless  lore ; 
A  tender  creed  they  hold,  who  dare  believe 
The  dead  return,  with  them  to  joy  or  grieve. 
How  sweet,  while  lingering  slow  on  shore  or  hill. 
When  all  the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth  are  still, 
When  the  round  moon  rolls  through  the  unpillar'd 

skies. 
And  stars  look  down  as  they  were  angels'  eyes, 
How  sweet  to  deem  our  lost,  adored  ones  nigh. 
And  hear  their  voices  in  the  night-winds  sigh. 
Full  many  an  idle  dream  that  hope  had  broke, 
And  the  awed  heart  to  holy  goodness  woke ; 
Full  many  a  felon's  guilt  in  thought  had  died, 
Fear'd  he  his  father's  spirit  by  his  side ; — 
Then  let  that  fear,  that  hope,  control  the  miiid ; 
Still  let  us  question,  still  no  answer  find ; 
Let  Curiosity  of  Heaven  inquire. 
Nor  earth's  cold  dogmas  quench  the  ethereal  ilr*. 

Nor  even  to  life,  nor  death,  nor  time  confinedp* 
The  dread  hereafter  fills  the  exploring  mind ; 
We  burst  the  grave,  profane  the  coffin's  lid, 
Unwisely  ask  of  all  so  wisely  hid ; 
Eternity's  dark  record  we  would  read. 
Mysteries,  unravcU'd  yet  by  mortal  creed ; 
Of  life  to  come,  unending  joy  and  wo. 
And  all  that  holy  wranglers  dream  below; 
To  find  their  jarring  dogmas  out  we  long. 
Or  which  is  right,  or  whether  all  be  wrong; 
Things  of  an  hour,  we  would  invade  His  throney 
And  find  out  Him,  the  Everlasting  One! 
Faith  we  may  boast,  undarken'd  by  a  doubt, 
We  thirst  to  find  each  awful  secret  out ; 
Hope  may  sustain,  and  innocence  impart 
Her  sweet  specific  to  the  fearless  heart ; 
The  inquiring  spirit  will  not  be  controU'd, 
We  would  make  certain  all,  and  all  behold. 
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Unfathom'd  weU-head  of  the  boundless  tool ! 
Whoae  living  waters  lore  us  as  they  roll, 
From  thy  pore  wave  one  cheering  hope  we  dimi 
Man,  man  at  least  shall  spurn  proud  Nature's  law. 
All  that  have  breath,  but  he,  lie  down  content, 
Lifis's  purpose  served,  indeed,  when  life  is  spent; 
All  as  in  Paradise  the  same  are  found ; 
The  beast,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  solid  gTonnd, 
The  insect  living  on  a  summer  spire. 
The  bird,  whose  pinion  courts  the  sunbeam's  fire; 
In  lair  and  nest,  in  way  and  want,  the  same 
As  when  their  sires  sought  Adam  for  a  name : 
Their  be-all  and  their  end-all  here  below. 
They  nothing  need  beyond,  nor  need  to  know; 
Eartii  and  her  hoards  Uieir  every  want  supply, 
They  revel,  rest,  then,  fearless,  hopeless,  die. 
But  Man,  his  Maker's  likeness,  lord  of  earth, 
Who  owes  to  Nature  little  but  his  birth. 
Shakes  down  her  puny  chains,  her  wants,  and  woeiu 
One  worid  subdues,  and  for  another  ^ws. 
See  him,  the  fiseblest,  in  his  cradle  laid; 
See  him,  the  mightiest,  in  his  mind  array'd! 
How  wide  the  gulf  he  clears,  how  bold  Uie  flight 
That  bears  him  upward  to  the  realms  of  light  I 
By  restless  Curiosity  inspired, 
Through  all  his  subject  worid  he  roves  untired : 
Looks  back  and  scans  the  infant  days  of  yore, 
On  to  the  time  when  time  shall  be  no  more ; 
Even  in  life's  parting  throb  its  spirit  burns. 
And,  shut  from  earth,  to  heaven  more  warmly 

turns. 
Shall  he  alone,  of  mortal  dwellers  here, 
Thus  soar  aloft  to  sink  in  mid-career ! 
Less  favour'd  than  a  worm,  shall  his  stem  doom 
Lock  up  these  seraph  longings  in  the  tomb  1— 
O  Thou,  whose  fingers  raised  us  from  the  dust, 
Till  there  we  sleep  again,  be  this  our  trust : 
This  sacred  hunger  marks  the  immortal  mind. 
By  Thee 't  was  given,  for  Thee,  for  heaven  design'd; 
There  the  rapt  spirit,  from  earth's  grossneas  fireed, 
Shall  see,  and  know,  and  be  like  Thee  indeed. 
Here  let  me  pause— no  fbrther  I  rehearse 
What  claims  a  loftier  soul,  a  nobler  verse ; 
The  mountain's  foot  I  have  but  loiter'd  round. 
Not  dared  to  scale  its  highest,  holiest  ground ; 
But  ventured  on  the  pebbly  shore  to  stray. 
While  the  broad  ocean  all  before  me  lay  ^— 
How  bright  the  boundless  prospect  there  on  high! 
How  rich  the  pearls  that  here  all  hidden  fie ! 
But  not  for  me-— to  life's  coarse  service  sold. 
Where  thought  lies  barren  and  naught  breeds  but 

gold— 
'TIS  yours,  ye  favour'd  ones,  at  whose  command 
From  the  cold  world  I  ventured,  here  to  stand : 
Ye  who  were   lapp'd  in  Wisdom's  murmuring 

bowers. 
Who  still  to  bright  improvement  yield  your  hours; 
To  you  the  privilege  and  the  power  belong, 
To  give  my  theme  the  grace  of  living  song ; 
Yours  be  the  flapping  of  the  eagle's  wing, 
To  dare  the  loftiest  crag,  and  heavenward  spring; 
Mine  the  light  task  to  hop  from  spray  to  spray, 
Bless'd  if  I  charm  one  summer  hour  away. 
One  summer  houi^— its  golden  sands  have  run, 
And  the  poor  labour  of  the  bard  is  done. — 
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T«t,  ere  I  fling  uide  m j  humble  lyre, 
Let  one  fond  wish  its  trembling  itringi  tm^iie ; 
Fancy  the  ttak  to  Feeling  diell  resign, 
And  the  heart  prompt  the  warm,  untutored  line. 
Peace  to  this  ancient  spot !  here,  as  of  old, 
May  I^eaming  dwell,  and  all  her  stores  unfold ; 
Still  may  her  priests  around  these  altars  stand. 
And  train  to  truth  the  children  of  the  land ; 
Bright  be  their  paths,  within  these  shades  who  rest, 
These  brother-bands---beneath  his  guidance  bleea'd, 
Who,  with  their  fathers,  here  tum'd  wisdom's  page, 
Who  comes  to  them  the  statesman  and  the  sage. 
Praise  be  his  portion  in  his  labours  here. 
The  praise  that  cheer'da  Kirkland's  mUd  career; 
The  love  that  finds  in  every  breast  a  shrine, 
When  leal  and  gentleness  with  wisdom  join. 
Here  may  he  sit,  while  race  succeeding  race 
Go  proudly  forth  his  parent  care  to  g^nioe ; 
In  head  and  heart  by  him  prepared  to  rise, 
To  take  their  stations  with  the  good  and  wise : 
This  crowning  recompense  to  him  be  given. 
To  see  them  guard  on  earth  and  guide  to  heaven ; 
Thus,  in  their  talents,  in  theb  virtues  bless'd, 
O  be  his  ripest  years  his  happiest  and  his  best  I 


SHAKSPEARE   ODE.* 

God  of  the  glorious  lyre! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  loAy  Pindus  rang, 

While  JovK*8  exulting  choir 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive 
Come !  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north, 
When  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sunny  groves  the  dari^  destroyer 
spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept. 
And  Wisdom  cowl'd  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  mom, 
The  raven  veU  of  night  was  torn. 

When,  through  golden  clouds  descending. 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight. 
O'er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending. 
Till  Avon  rolled,  all  sparkling  to  thy  sight! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade, 
Wrapp'd  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel 
stray'd. 
Lighting  there  and  lingering  long, 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fingers  strung  his  sleeping  shell. 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curl'd ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  world ! 

Then  Suakspeare  rose ! 
Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings, 
And,  lo !  a  new  creation  glows ! 

*  Delivered  In  the  Boston  Theatre,  In  l8S3,at  tbs  exhi- 
bition of  a  psf  esAt  in  honour  of  SHAKSPKAas. 


There,  clustering  round,  submissive  to  his  will. 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  conunands  fulfiL 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream, 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam, 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance ; 
Remorse,  that  weeps,  and  Rage,  that  roars. 
And  Jealousy,  that  dotes,  but  dooms,  and  mur- 
ders, yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  face  with  sun-beams  lit. 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell. 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes 
his  beU. 

Despair,  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kiss'd  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes, 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes, 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  that   shrouds  her 
maniac  breast 

Toung  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom. 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb 
Where  his  plighted  victims  lie- 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die : 
And  noi^,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping. 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping, 
Where   Beauty's  child,   the  frowning  world 
forgot, 
To  youth's  devoted  talc  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening. 
While  &iries  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard 
the  happy  spot. 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng. 
Obedient  to  their  master's  song. 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wandering  soul  along, 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd  in  vain— 
O'er  other  worids  see  8h  akspkari  rove  and  reign ! 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay. 
Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ocean  trembles,  Thunder  cracks  the  skies, 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise : 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep. 
And  faiUiless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep: 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  Death  restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend,  and  the  faded  page. 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  bless'd  an 

age, 
All,  all  come  forth,  the  good  to  cbarm  and  cheer. 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous 

tear; 
With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  shame, 
And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of 
Fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand, 
Hell's  juggling  sisters  stand. 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight ; 

Group'd  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  death, 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wondering 
eight 
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In  iiiidnight*B  hallow'd  hour 
He  seelu  the  &tal  tower, 
Where  the  lone  nven,  perch'd  on  high, 
PouTi  to  the  sullen  giUe 
Her  hoarie,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  bj  the  phantom  dagger  led» 

Pale,  guilty  thing, 
Slowlj  he  steab  with  silent  tread, 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smito  his  sleeping 
king. 
Hark !  't  is  the  signal  bell. 
Struck  by  that  bold  and  unsex'd  one, 
Whose  milk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone; 
His  ear  hath  caught  the  knell — 
'T  is  done !  *t  is  done ! 
Behold  him  firom  the  chamber  rushing, 
Where  his  dead  monarch's  blood  is  guidiing: 
Look,  where  he  trembling  stands. 

Sad,  gazing  there, 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands. 
And  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair. 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering ! 

There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round. 
With  boding  tongues  foul  muideiers  num- 
bering; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking, 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  hun  waking! 
Soon  that  dream  to  &te  shall  turn, 
For  him  the  living  furies  bum ; 
For  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak. 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  bar  hun* 
gry  beak. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  brea& 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Yengeance !  he  meets  thy  dooming  Uade ! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 
He  falls !  unwept  and  unforgiven, 
And  all  his  guilfy  glories  fade. 
Like  a  cmsh'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  liea. 
And  hato's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyes! 

Behold  yon  crownless  king — 
Yon  white-lock*d,  weeping  sire- 
Where  heaven's  unpillar'd  chambers  ring. 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire ! 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love: 
That  recreant  pair!   they  drive  him  forth  to 
rove; 
In  such  a  night  of  wo, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood. 
And  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind: 
Why  lingers  she  behind  1 
O  pity ! — view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling. 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain, 
To  see  those  curtain'd  orbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again: 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  father  shakes ; 


GrieTs  choking  note 
Swells  in  his  throat. 
Each  withered  heart«tring  tugs  and  hreaks! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathes, 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  deaUi-kisi 
breathes. 

Down!  trembling  wing:  shall  insect  waakiMM  keep 
The  sun-defyhig  eagle's  sweep  1 
A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  1 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne, 
Where,  all  unrivall'd,  all  alone. 
Bold  Shakspiars  sat,  and  lookM  creation  thiongfay 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  Worlds  he  drewl 

That  throne  is  cold — ^that  lyre  in  death  mistnmg. 
On  whose  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hung. 
Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps. 
One  spot  shall  spare— the  grave  where  Sn  aksfsamx 

sleeps. 
Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  gloom  may  lie, 
.  But  Nature's  laureate  bards  shall  never  die. 
Art's  chisell'd  boast  and  Glory's  trophied  shorn 
Must  Uve  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  mora. 
While  sculptured  Jove  some  nameleas  waste  may 

claim,    . 
Still  roars  the  Olympic  car  in  Pihda&'s  &me: 
Troy's  doubtful  walls,  in  ashes  pass'd  away. 
Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homke's  deathless  lay; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fenes, 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Maeo's  strains ; 
So,  too,  yon  g^iant  empress  of  the  isles, 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles, 
To  Time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  beokd. 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspeaex  end ! 

O  thou  I  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour. 
While  Grace  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  rose-lipp'd 

band — 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  tfong  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own. 
Deep  in  the  west,  as  Independence  roves. 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves, 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infant  grace. 
In  Time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  raee> 
Thy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  language  shall  they  bear. 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 

Our  Roman-hearted  fathers  broke 

Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 
But  thou,  harmonious  monarch  of  the  mind. 
Around  their  sons  a  gentler  chain  shall  bind ; 
Still  o'er  our  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave. 
And  what  her  mighty  lion  lost,  her  mightier  swan 

shall  save. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Wx  are  but  two — ^the  others  sleep 
Through  death's  untroubled  night ; 

We  are  but  two— O,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright 
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Heart  leapa  to  iMurt— the  ncred  flood 
That  wamui  «■  is  the  aame; 

That  good  old  man — his  honeat  blood 
Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother's  arms  were  lock'd— 

Long  be  her  love  repaid ; 
In  the  aame  eradle  we  wero  lock'd. 

Round  the  same  hearth  we  play'd. 

Our  bojish  sports  were  all  the  laniey 

Each  little  joy  and  wo ; — 
Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame, 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

We  are  but  two — be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand. 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


'« LOOK  ON  TfflS  PICTURE." 
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Whxit,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath. 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  cross'd  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'T was  Art!  swoetArt!  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground, 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke: 

«The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

8hn  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 
The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled. 

And  Nature  gladden'd  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things. 

At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given; 
The  village  grows,  the  dty  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  fiuth  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride. 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced; 
He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leapa  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  fill  his  glowing  soul, 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky. 
He  reads  tho  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  high. 
In  war  renown'd,  in  peace  sublime, 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time. 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


O,  IT  is  life  I  departed  days 
Fhng  back  their  brightness  while  I  gaie : 
T'lB  Emxa's  self— this  brow  so  ftir, 
Half-curtain'd  in  this  glossy  hair. 
These  eyes,  the  very  home  of  love. 
The  dark  twin  arches  traced  above. 
These  red-ripe  lips  that  almost  speak, 
The  fainter  blush  of  this  pure  cheek. 
The  rose  and  lily's  beauteous  strife- 
It  is — ah  no ! — 'tis  all  but  life. 

'Tis  an  hut  life^art  could  not  save 

Thy  graces,  Ekxa,  from  the  grave ; 

Thy  cheek  is  pale,  thy  smile  is  past, 

Thy  love-lit  eyes  have  look'd  their  last; 

Mouldering  beneath  the  coflln's  lid, 

All  we  adored  of  thee  is  hid ; 

Thy  heart,  where  goodness  loved  to  dwells 

Is  throbless  in  the  narrow  cell ; 

Thy  gentle  voice  shall  charm  no  more ; 

Its  last,  last,  joyful  note  is  o'er. 

Oft,  oft,  indeed,  it  hath  been  sung. 
The  requiem  of  the  fair  and  young ; 
The  theme  is  old,  alas !  how  old, 
Of  grief  that  will  not  be  controll'd. 
Of  sig^  that  speak  a  flither's  wo, 
Of  pangs  that  none  but  mothers  know. 
Of  friendship,  with  its  bursting  heart, 
Doom'd  from  the  idol-one  to  part- 
Still  its  sad  debt  must  feeling  pay. 
Till  feeling,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

O  say,  why  age,  and  grief^  and  pain 
Shall  long  to  go,  but  long  in  vain ; 
Why  vice  is  left  to  mock  at  time. 
And,  gray  in  years,  grow  gray  in  crime ; 
While  youth,  that  every  eye  makes  glad. 
And  beauty,  all  in  radiance  clad, 
And  goodness,  cheering  every  heart. 
Come,  but  come  only  to  depart ; 
Sunbeams,  to  cheer  life's  wintry  day. 
Sunbeams,  to  flash,  then  fade  away. 

'TIS  darkness  all !  black  banners  wave 
Round  the  cold  borders  of  the  grave ; 
There,  when  in  agony  we  bend 
O'er  the  fresh  sod  that  hides  a  friend. 
One  only  comfort  then  we  know — 
We,  too,  shall  quit  this  world  of  wo ; 
We,  too,  shall  find  a  quiet  place 
With  the  dear  lost  ones  of  our  race ; 
Our  crumbling  bones  with  theirs  shall  blend. 
And  life's  sad  story  find  an  end. 

And  19  this  all — this  mournful  doom  ? 
Beams  no  glad  light  beyond  the  tomb  t 
Mark  how  yon  clouds  in  darkness  ride ; 
They  do  not  quench  the  orb  they  hide ; 
Still  there  it  wheels — the  tempest  o'er. 
In  a  bright  sky  to  bum  once  more ; 
So,  far  above  the  clouds  of  time, 
Faith  can  behold  a  world  sublime-^ 
There,  when  the  storms  of  life  are  past. 
The  light  beyond  shall  break  at  last 


THE  WINGED  WORSHIPPERS. 

Gat,  guihlMi  pair, 
Whii  teek  y  firom  the  fields  of  lieBfwf 

Te  hsre  no  need  of  prayer, 
Te  haTe  no  nns  to  be  fbrgiren* 

Why  perch  ye  here. 
Where  morteU  to  their  Maker  beodl 

Can  your  pure  epirits  fear 
The  Goo  ye  never  could  offend  1 

Ye  never  knevr 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you  'tis  gElven 
To  wake  sweet  nature's  untaught  kyi; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing, 
Far,  far  above,  o*er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hoar, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd. 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 
I  'd  bathe  in  you  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
And  Nature's  own  great  Goo  adore. 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 


God  of  wisdom.  Goo  of  might. 

Father !  dearest  name  of  all. 
Bow  thy  throne  and  bless  our  rite ; 

'Tis  thy  children  on  thee  calL 
Glorious  Ovs !  look  down  from  heaven, 

Warm  each  heart  and  wake  each  vow ; 
Unto  Thee  this  house  is  given ; 

With  thy  presence  fill  it  now. 

Fill  it  now !  on  every  soul 

Shed  the  incense  of  thy  grace. 
While  our  anthem-echoes  roll 

Round  the  consecrated  place ; 
While  thy  holy  page  we  read. 

While  the  prayers  Thou  lovest  ascend. 
While  thy  cause  thy  servants  plead, — 

Fill  this  house,  our  GK>d,  our  Friend. 

Fin  it  now— O,  fill  it  long ! 

So,  when  death  shall  odl  us  home. 
Still  to  Thee,  in  many  a  throng, 

May  our  children's  children  come. 
Bless  them,  Father,  long  and  late. 

Blot  their  sins,  their  sorrows  dry ; 


Make  this  place  to  them  the  gate 
Leading  to  thy  courts  on  hig^ 

There,  when  time  shall  be  no  mora, 

When  the  feuds  of  earth  are  past, 
May  the  tribes  of  every  shore 

Congregate  in  peace  at  last ! 
Then  to  Thee,  thou  Oxri  aU-wiM, 

Shall  the  gather'd  millions  sing. 
Till  the  arches  of  the  skies 

With  their  hallelujahs  ring. 


TO  MY  CIGAR. 

Yes,  social  firiend,  I  love  thee  well, 

In  learned  docton'  spite ; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel. 

And  lap  me  in  delight 

What  though  they  tell,  with  phizzes  long. 

My  yean  are  sooner  pass'd  t 
I  wbuld  reply,  with  reason  strong. 

They're  sweeter  while  they  last 

And  oft,  mild  friend,  to  me  thou  art 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak'st  a  lesson  to  my  heart, 

Beyond  the  preacher's  skUL 

Thou'rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  who  gives 

To  goodness  every  day. 
The  odour  of  whose  virtues  lives 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

When,  in  the  lonely  evening  hour. 

Attended  but  by  thee. 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 

Man's  fete  in  thine  I  see. 

Oft  as  thy  snowy  column  grows^ 

Then  breaks  and  fells  away, 
I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thus  roee^ 

Thus  tumbled  to  decay. 

A  while,  like  thee,  earth's  masten  bam. 
And  smoke  and  fume  around. 

And  then,  like  thee,  to  ashes  turn. 
And  mingle  with  the  ground. 

Life's  but  a  leaf  adroitly  roll'd. 
And  time's  the  wasting  breath. 

That  late  or  early,  we  behold. 
Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

From  beggar's  frieze  to  monarch's  robe. 
One  common  doom  is  pass'd : 

Sweet  nature's  works,  the  swelling  globe^ 
Must  all  bum  out  at  last 

And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now?— 

A  little  moving  heap, 
That  soon  like  thee  to  fate  must  bow. 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go^ 

Thy  essence  rolls  on  high ; 
Thus,  when  my  body  must  lie  low, 

My  soul  shall  cleave  the  sky. 
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CENTENNIAL  ODE.* 


Not  to  the  pagan't  mount  I  turn 

For  inipiratioiii  now; 
Olympus  and  its  gods  I  qmm — 

Pure  One,  be  with  me.  Thou! 

Thou,  in  whose  awful  nmme, 

From  suffering  and  from  shame 
Our  fathers  fled,  and  braved  a  pathless 

Thou,  in  whose  holy  fear, 

They  fix*d  an  empire  here. 
And  gave  it  to  their  children  and  to  Thee. 

H 

And  You !  ye  bright4wcended  Dead, 

Who  scom'd  the  bigot's  yoke. 
Gome,  round  this  place  your  influence  shed ; 

Your  spirits  I  invoke. 

Come,  as  ye  came  of  yore. 

When  on  an  unknown  shore 
Your  daring  hands  the  flag  of  fidth  nnforl'd, 

To  float  sublime, 

Through  future  time 
The  beacon-banner  of  another  world. 


III. 
Behold!  they  come— those  sainted  forms. 
Unshaken  through  the  strife  of  storms ; 
Heaven's,  winter  cloud  hangs  coldly  down. 
And  earth  puts  on  its  rudest  frown ; 
But  colder,  ruder  was  the  hand 
That  drove  them  from  their  own  fidr  land ; 
Their  own  &ir  land — ^refinement's  diosen  seat, 
Art's  trophied  dwelling,  Learning's  green  retreat; 
By  valour  guarded,  and  by  victory  crown'd, 
For  all,  but  gentle  charity  renown'd. 
With  streaming  eye,  yet  stead&st  heart. 
Even  from  that  land  they  dared  to  part, 

And  burst  each  tender  lie ; 
Haunts,  where  their  sunny  youth  was  pass'dt 
Homes,  where  they  fondly  hoped  at  last 

In  peaceful  age  to  die. 
Friends,  kindred,  comfort,  all  they  spura'd; 

Their  fathers'  hallow'd  graves ; 
And  to  a  world  of  darkness  tum'd, 
Beyond  a  world  of  waves. 

IT. 

When  Israkl's  race  from  bondage  fled. 
Signs  from  on  high  the  wanderers  led; 
But  here — Heaven  hung  no  symbol  here. 
Their  steps  to  guide,  their  souls  to  cheer ; 
They  saw,  through  sorrow's  lengthening  night, 
Naught  but  the  fagot's  guilty  light ; 
The  cloud  they  grazed  at  was  the  smoke 
That  round  their  murder'd  brethren  broke. 
Nor  power  above,  nor  power  below 
Sustain'd  them  in  their  hour  of  wo; 
A  fearful  path  they  trod. 

And  dared  a  fearful  doom ; 
To  build  an  altar  to  their  God, 

And  find  a  quiet  tomb. 

•  Pronounced  at  the  Centennial  CelebratioB  of  tb« 
Settlement  of  Boeton,  September,  1830. 


But  not  alone,  not  all  nnbless'd, 
The  exile  sought  a  place  of  rest; 
Ova  dared  with  him  to  bunt  the  knot 
That  bound  her  to  her  native  spot; 
Her  low,  sweet  voice  in  comfoit  spoke^ 
As  round  their  bark  the  billows  broke ; 
She  through  the  midnight  watdi  was  then, 
With  him  to  bend  her  knees  in  prayer; 
Bhe  trod  the  shore  with  girded  heart, 
Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  part ; 
In  life,  in  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  xeaL 

TI. 

They  come ;— ^at  coming  who  shall  tell  t 

The  eye  may  weep,  the  heart  may  swell. 

But  the  poor  tongue  in  vain  essays 

A  fitting  note  for  them  to  raise. 

We  hear  the  aftei^shout  that  rings 

For  them  who  smote  the  power  of  kings ; 

The  swelling  triumph  all  would  share, 

But  who  the  dark  defeat  would  dare. 

And  boldly  meet  the  wrath  and  wo 

That  wait  the  unsuccessful  blow  1 

It  were  an  envied  fate,  we  de«n, 

To  live  a  land's  recorded  theme. 
When  we  are  in  the  tomb ; 

We,  too,  might  yield  the  joys  of  home, 

And  waves  of  winter  darkness  roam. 
And  tread  a  shore  of  gloom— 

Knew  we  those  waves,  through  coming  time, 

Should  roll  our  names  to  every  clime ; 

Felt  we  that  millions  on  that  shore 

Should  stand,  our  memoiy  to  adore. 

But  no  glad  vision  burst  in  light 

Upon  the  Pilgrims'  aching  sight; 

Their  hearts  no  proud  hereafter  swell'd ; 

Deep  shadows  veil'd  the  way  they  held ; 
The  yell  of  vengeance  was  their  trump  of  fiune. 
Their  monument,  a  grave  without  a  name. 

VII. 

Yet,  strong  in  weakness,  there  they  stand, 

On  yonder  ice-bound  rock, 
Stem  and  resolved,  that  faithful  band. 

To  meet  fate's  rudest  shock. 
Though  anguish  rends  the  father's  breast. 
For  them,  his  dearest  and  his  best, 

With  him  the  waste  who  trod— 
Though  tears  that  freeze,  the  mother  sheds 
Upon  her  ohildren's  houseless  heads— 

The  Christian  turns  to  God  ! 

Tin. 
In  grateful  adoration  now, 
Upon  the  barren  sands  they  bow. 
What  tongue  of  joy  e'er  woke  such  prayer 
As  bursts  in  desolation  there  1 
What  arm  of  strength  e'er  wrought  such  power 
As  waits  to  crown  that  feeble  hour  1 
There  into  life  an  infant  empire  springs ! 
There  &lls  the  iron  from  the  soul ; 
There  Liberty's  young  accents  roll 
Up  to  the  King  of  kings ! 
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To  &ir  creation's  fkrthest  bound 
That  thrilling  aommona  yal  ahall  aoond ; 
The  dreaming  nationa  dudl  awake, 
And  to  their  centre  earth's  old  kingdoma  ahaka 
Pontiff  and  prince,  your  sway 
Must  crumble  from  that  day ; 
Before  the  loftier  throne  of  Hearen 
The  hand  is  raised,  the  pledge  is  giYenp— 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own. 
That  monarch,  Ooo ;  that  creed.  His  word  akme. 

IX. 

Spread  out  earth's  holiest  records  here, 
Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverence  dear ; 
A  zeal  like  this  what  pious  legends  tell  1 
On  kingdoms  built 
In  blood  and  guilt, 
The  worshippers  of  vulgar  triumph  dwell— 
But  what  exploits  with  theirs  shall  page, 

Who  rose  to  bless  their  kind— 
Who  left  their  nation  and  their  age, 
Man's  spirit  to  unbind  1 

Who  boundless  seas  pass'd  o'er. 
And  boldly  met,  in  every  path. 
Famine,  and  frost,  and  heathen  wrath. 
To  dedicate  a  shore, 
Where  Piety's  meek  train  might  breathe  theb  tow, 
And  seek  their  Maker  with  an  unshamed  brow; 
Where  Liberty's  glad  race  might  proudly  come, 
And  set  up  there  an  everlasting  hornet 

X. 

O,  many  a  time  it  hath  been  toUl, 
The  story  of  those  men  of  old. 

Fpr  this  fair  Poetry  hath  wreathed 
Her  sweetest,  purest  flower ; 

For  this  proud  Eloquence  hath  breathed 
His  strain  of  loftiest  power ; 
Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground. 

And  hill  and  valley  bless'd ; 
There,  where  our  banish'd  &thers  stray'd, 
There,  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and  pray'd, 

There,  where  their  ashes  rest 

XI. 

And  never  may  they  rest  unsung. 
While  Liberty  can  And  a  tongue. 
Twine,  Gratitude,  a  wreath  for  them, 
More  deathless  than  the  diadem. 
Who,  to  life's  noblest  end, 
Gave  up  life's  noblest  powers. 

And  bade  the  legacy  descend 
Down,  down  to  us  and  ours. 

XIT. 

By  centuries  now  the  glorious  hour  we  mark, 
When  to  these  shores  they  steer'd  theur  shatter*d 

bark; 
And  still,  as  other  centuries  melt  away, 
Shall  other  ages  come  to  keep  the  day. 
When  we  are  dust,  who  gather  round  this  spot. 
Our  joys,  our  griefs,  our  very  names  forgot. 
Here  shall  the  dwellers  of  the  land  be  seen. 
To  keep  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  green. 


Nor  here  alone  fheir  prauea  shall  go  round. 
Nor  here  alone  their  virtues  shall  abound — 
Broad  aa  the  empire  of  the  free  shall  apread. 
Far  as  the  foot  of  man  shall  dare  to  tread. 
Where  oar  hath  never  dipp'd,  where  human  tongue 
Hath  never  through  the  woods  of  ages  rung. 
There,  where  the  eagle's  scream  and  wild  wolTs  cij 
Keep  ceaseless  day  and  night  through  earth  and  aky, 
Even  there,  in  after  time,  as  toil  and  taste 
Go  forth  in  gladness  to  redeem  the  waste. 
Even  there  shall  rise,  as  grateful  myriads  throng, 
Faith's  holy  prayer  and  Freedom's  joyful  song ; 
T^iere  shall  the  flame  thatflash'd  from  yonder  Rock, 
Light  up  the  land,  till  nature's  flnal  shock. 

XIII. 

Yet  while,  by  life's  endearmenta  crown'd. 
To  mark  this  day  we  gather  round, 
And  to  our  nation's  founders  raise 
The  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
Shall  not  one  line  lament  that  lion  race, 
For  us  struck  out  from  sweet  creation's  iaoeT 
Alas !  alas !  for  them — those  fated  bands, 
Whose  monarch  tread  was  on  these  broad,  green 

lands; 
Our  &thers  call'd  them  savage-— them,whoa8  bread. 
In  the  dark  hour,  those  famish'd  &t2ien  fed ; 
We  call  them  savage,  we. 
Who  hail  the  struggling  firee 
Of  every  dime  and  hue ; 
We,  who  would  save 
The  branded  slave. 
And  give  him  liberty  he  never  knew; 
We,  who  but  now  have  caught  the  tale 
That  tuma  each  listening  tyrant  pale. 
And  bless'd  the  winds  and  waves  that  bora 
The  tidings  to  our  kindred  shore ; 
The  triumph-tidings  pealing  from  that  land 
Where  up  in  arms  insulted  legions  stand ; 
lliere,  gathering  round  his  bold  compeers. 
Where  He,  our  own,  our  welcomed  One, 
Riper  in  glory  than  in  yeara, 
Down  from  his  forfeit  throne 
A  craven  monarch  huri'd, 
And  spum'd  him  forth,  a  proverb  to  tfie  world ! 

XIT. 

We  call  them  savage-— O,  be  just ! 

Their  outraged  feelings  scan ; 
A  voice  comes  forth,  'tis  firom  the  dust— 

The  savage  was  a  man ! 
Think  ye  he  loved  not  1     Who  stood  by. 

And  in  his  toils  took  part  1 
Woman  was  there  to  bless  his  ey^— 

The  savage  had  a  heart ! 
Think  ye  he  pray'd  not  1     When  on  high 

He  heard  the  thundera  roll, 
What  bade  him  look  beyond  the  sky  1 

The  savage  had  a  soul ! 

XT, 

I  venerate  the  Pilgrim's  cause. 

Yet  for  the  red  man  dare  to  plead — 

We  bow  to  Heaven's  recorded  laws, 
He  tum'd  to  nature  for  a  creed ; 
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Bensftth  the  pillBr'd  dome. 
We  eeek  our  Goo  in  preyer ; 

Throui^  bomulleee  woods  he  loved  to  roam, 
And  the  Greet  Spirit  wonhipp'd  there. 
But  one,  one  feUow-thirob  with  us  he  felt ; 
To  one  diTinitjr  with  ub  he  knelt ; 
Freedom,  the  aelf^ame  Freedom  we  tdoii^ 
Bade  him  defisnd  hit  Tiolated  ihore. 

He  Mw  the  cloud,  ordain'd  to  grow, 

And  buiBt  upon  hie  hilie  in  wo ; 

He  MW  hie  people  withering  by, 

Beneath  the  invader's  evil  eye ; 
Strange  feet  were  trampling  on  hia  fiUher'a  bonee; 

At  midnight  hour  he  woke  to  gaie 

Upon  his  happy  cabin's  blaze, 
And  Usten  to  his  children's  dying  groans. 

He  saw— end,  maddening  at  the  si§^ 

Gave  his  bold  bosom  to  the  fight ; 

To  tiger  rage  his  soul  was  driven ; 

Mercy  was  not — nor  sought  nor  given ; 

The  pale  man  from  his  lands  must  fly; 

He  would  be  fine — or  he  would  die. 

XTI. 

And  was  this  savage  1  say, 
Ye  ancient  few, 
Who  struggled  through 
Young  Freedom's  trial-day — 
What  first  your  sleeping  wrath  awoke  ! 
On  your  own  shores  war's  larum  broke ; 
What  tum'd  to  g^l  even  kindred  blood  t 
Round  your  own  homes  the  oppressor  stood ; 
This  every  warm  affection  chill'd. 
This  every  heart  with  vengeance  thrill'd» 
And  strengthen'd  every  hand ; 
From  mound  to  mound 
The  word  went  round — 
«  Death  for  our  native  land !" 

XTII. 

Ye  modiers,  too,  breathe  ye  no  sigh 
For  them  who  thus  could  dare  to  die  1 
Are  all  your  own  dark  hours  forgot. 

Of  soul-sick  sufiering  here  1 
Your  pangs,  as,  from  yon  mountain  spot, 
Death  spoke  in  every  booming  shot 

That  knell'd  upon  your  ear  1 
How  oft  that  gloomy,  glorious  tale  ye  tell. 
As  round  your  knees  your  children's  children  hang. 

Of  them,  the  g^lant  ones,  ye  loved  so  well. 
Who  to  the  conflict  for  their  country  sprang! 
In  pride,  in  all  the  pride  of  wo. 
Ye  tell  of  them,  the  brave  laid  low. 

Who  for  their  birth-place  bled ; 
In  pride,  the  pride  of  triumph  then, 
Ye  tell  of  them,  the  matchless  men, 

From  whom  the  invaders  fled. 

XTIII. 

And  ye,  this  holy  place  who  throng, 
The  annual  theme  to  hear. 
And  bid  the  exulting  song 
Sound  their  great  names  from  year  to  year ; 
Ye,  who  invoke  the  chisel's  breathing  grnoe, 
In  marble  majesty  their  forms  to  trace ; 


Ye,  who  the  sleeping  rocks  would  niae. 
To  guard  ttieir  dust  and  speak  their  pniaa; 
Ye,  who,  should  some  other  band 
With  hostfle  foot  defile  the  land. 
Feel  that  ye  like  them  would  wake^ 
Like  them  the  yoke  of  bondage  break* 
Nor  leave  a  battle-blade  undrawn. 
Though  every  hill  a  sepulchre  should  yawn- 
Say,  have  not  ye  one  line  for  thoee, 

One  brother-line  to  spare, 
Who  rose  but  as  your  fathers  rooe^ 

And  dared  as  ye  would  dare  1 

XIX. 

Alas !  for  &em — their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  and  ihore ; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds ; 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting-grounds ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woOdi» 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods, 

Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry ; 
Their  children — look,  by  power  oppreai^d. 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

Their  children  go— to  die. 


O,  doubly  lost !  Oblivion's  shadows  doae 

Around  their  triumphs  and  their  woea. 

On  other  realms,  whose  suns  have  set, 

Reflected  radiance  lingers  yet ; 

There  sage  and  bard  have  shed  a  light 

That  never  shall  go  dovm  in  night ; 

There  time-crown'd  columns  stand  on  hi|^ 

To  tell  of  them  who  caimot  die; 

Even  we,  who  then  were  nothing,  kneel 
In  homage  there,  and  join  earth's  geneval  peaL 
But  the  doom'd  Indian  leaves  behind  no  traee^ 
To  save  bis  own,  or  serve  another  race ; 
With  his  frail  breath  his  power  has  pass'd  awi^, 
His  deeds,  his  thoughts  are  buried  with  his  dij; 

Nor  lofty  pile,  nor  glowing  page 

Shall  link  him  to  a  future  age. 

Or  give  him  with  the  past  a  rank ; 
His  heraldry  is  but  a  broken  bow, 
His  history  but  a  tale  of  wrong  and  wo^ 

His  very  name  must  be  a  blank. 

XXI. 

Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps; 

O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 
No  crowds  throng  round,  no  anthem-notes  aaoaad. 
To  bless  his  coming  and  embalm  his  end ; 
Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tangaa^ 
By  foes  alone  his  death-song  must  be  sung;< 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 
His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 
And  in  his  &te  forget  his  crimes. 


XXII. 

Peace  to  the  mingling  dead  I 

Beneath  the  turf  we  tread, 

Chie^  pilgrim,  patriot  sleep. 
All  gone !  how  changed !  and  yet  the 
As  when  Faith's  herald  bark  first  came 

In  sorrow  o'er  the  deep. 


StUl,  from  hii  noonda j  height, 
Tbm  ■an  looki  down  in  light; 
Along  the  traekleti  realms  of  spM6» 
The  itan  itiU  run  their  midnight  noe ; 
The  lame  green  valle^rB  mile,  the  nme  nni|^  dum 
Still  echoee  to  the  eune  wild  ocean's  roar;— 
Bat  where  tfie  bristling  night-wolf  sprang 

Upon  his  startled  prej, 
Where  the  fierce  Indian's  war-erj  rang 

Through  many  a  bloody  fray, 
And  where  the  stem  old  pilgrim  pray'd 

In  solitude  and  gloom, 
Where  the  bold  patriot  drew  his  blade. 
And  dared  a  patriot's  doom, — 
Behold !  in  Liberty's  unclouded  blaze 
We  lift  our  heads,  a  race  of  other  days. 

XZIII. 

AU  gone!  the  wild  beast's  lair  is  trodden  out; 

Proud  temples  stand  in  beanty  there ; 
Our  children  reise  their  merry  shoot 

Where  once  the  death-whoop  ▼ez'd  the  ab. 
The  pilgrim— eeek  yon  ancient  mound  of  graves, 

Beneath  that  chapel's  holy  shade ; 
Ask,  where  the  breeze  the  long  grass  waves, 

Who,  who  within  that  spot  are  laid : 
The  patriot — go,  to  Fame's  proud  mount  repair; 

The  tardy  pile,  slow  rising  there. 

With  tongueless  eloquence  shall  teU 

Of  them  who  for  their  country  ielL 

MIT. 

All  gone!  'tis  oure,  the  goodly  land- 
Look  round^-the  heritage  behold ; 
Go  forth — upon  the  mountains  stand ; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  be  cold. 
See  living  vales  by  living  watera  bless'd ; 

Their  wealth  see  earth's  dark  caverns  yidd; 
See  ocean  roll,  in  glory  dress'd. 
For  all  a  treasure,  and  round  all  a  ahield ; 
Hark  to  the  shouts  of  praise 
Rejoicing  millions  raise ; 
Gue  on  the  spires  that  rise 
To  point  them  to  the  skies, 
Unfearing  and  unfear'd ; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  O,  then  forget 
To  whom  ye  owe  the  sacred  deb^— 

The  pilgrim  race  revered ! 
The  men  who  set  Faith's  burning  ligfatf 
Upon  these  everlasting  heights. 
To  guide  their  children  through  the  yean  of  time; 

The  men  that  glorious  law  who  taught, 
•        Unshrinking  liberty  of  thought. 
And  roused  the  nations  with  the  truth  sabttme. 

XXT. 

Forget  1     No,  never^— ne'er  shall  die 

Those  names  to  memory  dear; 
I  read  the  promise  in  each  eye 
That  beams  upon  me  here. 
Descendants  of  a  twice-recorded  race ! 
Long  may  ye  here  your  lofty  lineage  gnee. 
'T  is  not  for  vou  home's  tender  tie 

To  rend,  and  breve  the  waste  of  waves; 
'T  is  not  for  you  to  rouse  and  die. 
Or  yield,  and  live  a  line  of  slaves. 

14 


Hie  deeds  of  danger  and  of  death  an 

Upheld  by  inward  power  abiie, 
Unhonoar'd  by  ttie  world's  loud 

T  is  y  onzs  to  do  nnknown* 
And  then  to  die  unsang. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men  belong 
The  penman's  plaudit,  and  the  poet's 

Enough  for  glory  has  been  wronght ; 

By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought ; 

In  peace  and  truth  life's  journey  ran, 
And  keep  unsullied  what  your  feUien  vroD. 

ZXTI. 

Take  then  my  pmyer,  ye  dwellen  of  this  spot ! 
Be  youn  a  noiseless  and  a  guiltless  lot 
I  plead  not  that  ye  bask 
In  the  rank  beams  of  vulgar  lame ; 

To  light  your  steps,  I  ask 
A  purer  and  a  holio*  flame. 
No  bloated  growth  I  supplicate  for  yoo. 
No  pining  multitude,  no  pamper'd  few; 
'T  is  not  alone  to  coffinr  gold. 
Nor  spreading  bordbrs  to  behold ; 
'T  is  not  fest-swelling  crowds  to  win. 
The  refuse-ranks  of  want  and  sin. 
This  be  the  kind  decree: 
Be  ye  by  goodness  crown'd ; 
Revered,  though  not  renown'd ; 
Poor,  if  Heaven  will,  but  free  ? 
Free  from  the  tyrants  of  the  hour. 
The  clans  of  wealth,  the  clans  of  power, 
The  coarsr,  cold  scomera  of  their  GK» ; 
Free  from  the  taint  of  sin. 
The  leprosy  that  feeds  within, 
And  free,  in  mercy,  from  the  bigot's  rod. 

XZTII. 

The  sceptre's  might,  the  crosler's  pride, 

Ye  do  not  £mr; 
No  conquest  blade,  in  life-blood  dyed. 

Drops  terror  here,— 
Let  there  not  lurk  a  subtler  snare, 
For  wisdom's  footsteps  to  bewara. 
The  shackle  and  the  stake 

Our  fethera  fled ; 
Ne'er  may  their  children  wake 
A  fouler  wrath,  a  deeper  dread ; 
Ne'er  may  the  craft  that  fean  the  fleah  to  bind, 
Lock  its  hard  fetten  on  the  mind ; 
Quench*d  be  the  fiercer  fiame 
That  kindles  with  a  name ; 
The  pilgrim's  feith,  the  pilgrim's  leal. 
Let  more  than  pilgrim  kindness  seal ; 
Be  purity  of  life  the  test. 
Leave  to  the  heart,  to  heaven,  thA  rest 

xxnn. 

So,  when  our  children  turn  the  page. 
To  ask  what  triumphs  maik'd  our  ag»— 
What  we  achieved  to  challenge  praise, 
Through  the  long  line  of  fhtore  days— 

This  let  them  read,  and  hence  instroction  draw: 
<*Here  vrere  the  many  bless'd. 
Here  foand  the  virtaes  rest. 

Faith  Unk'd  with  Love,  and  Lfterty  with  Law; 
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Hera  Induikiy  to  eomibrt  led ; 

Her  book  of  light  Hera  leeming  wpnmSi ; 

Rem  the  warm  heart  of  youth 
Was  woo'd  to  temperance  and  to  truth; 

Here  hoaiy  age  wai  found. 
By  witdom  and  by  reverence  crown'd. 
No  great  but  guilty  fame 
Here  kindled  pride,  that  should  have  kindled  shame; 
These  choee  the  better,  happier  pert. 
That  pour'd  its  sunlight  o*er  the  heart, 
That  crown'd  their  homes  with  peace  and  healtfa. 
And  weigh'd  Heaven's  smile  beyond  earth's 
wealth; 
Fiar  from  the  thorny  paths  of  strife 
They  stood,  a  living  lesson  to  th^  race, 

Kich  in  the  charities  of  life, 
Man  in  his  strength,  and  woman  in  her  grace; 
In  purity  and  trutii' their  pilgrim  path  they  trod. 
And  when  they  served  their  neighbour,  felt  they 
served  Uieir  Go»." 

xxiz. 

ft 

This  may  not  wake  the  poet's  verse. 

This  soids  of  fire  may  ne'er  rehearse 

In  crowd-delighting  voice ; 

Yet  o'er  the  record  shall  the  patriot  bend. 

His  quiet  praise  the  moralist  shall  lend. 

And  all  the  good  rejoice. 

XXX. 

This  be  our  story,  then,  in  that  fer  day, 
When  othen  come  their  kindred  debt  to  pay. 
In  that  far  day  t — O,  what  shall  be, 
In  this  dominion  of  the  free. 
When  we  and  ours  have  render'd  up  our  trust, 
And  men  unborn  shall  tread  above  our  dustt 
O,  what  shall  be? — He,  He  alone 
The  dread  response  can  make. 
Who  sitteth  on  the  only  throne 
That  time  shall  never  shake  : 
Before  whose  all-beholding  eyes 
Ages  sweep  on,  and  empires  sink  and  rise. 
Then  let  the  song,  to  Him  begun. 

To  Him  in  reverence  end ; 
Look  down  in  love,  Eternal  One, 

And  Thy  good  cause  defend ; 
Here,  late  and  long,  put  forth  thy  hand» 
To  guasd  and  guide  the  Pilgrim's  land. 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

Youiro  mother !  what  can  feeble  friendship  say, 
To  soothe  the  angmsh  of  this  mournful  day  1 
They,  they  alone,  whose  hearts  like  thine  have  bled, 
Know  how  the  Uving  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
Each  tutor'd  voice,  that  seeks  such  grief  to  cheer. 
Strikes  cold  upon  the  weeping  parent's  ear; 
I  've  felt  it  all — alas !  too  well  I  know 
How  vain  all  earthly  power  to  hush  thy  wo ! 
Goo  cheer  thee,  childless  mother!  'tis  not  given 
For  man  to  ward  the  blow  that  falls  from  heaven. 


I've  felt  it  all — as  thou  art  feeling  now; 
Like  thee,  with  stricken  heart  and  aching  brow, 
I've  sat  and  watch'd  by  djring  beauty's  bed. 
And  burning  tears  of  hopeless  anguish  shed ; 
t*ve  gaxed  upon  the  sweet,  but  pallid  face. 
And  vainly  tried  some  comfort  there  to  trace ; 
I've  listen'd  to  the  short  and  struggling  breath ; 
I  've  seen  the  cherub  eye  grow  dim  in  death ; 
Like  thee,  I've  veil'd  my  head  in  speechless  glooiii. 
And  laid  my  first-bom  in  the  silent  tomb. 


I  SEE  THEE  STILL. 

**  I  rock'd  her  In  the  cradle, 
And  laid  her  in  the  tomb.    She  wai  the  yewyntfC 
What  fireaide  circle  hath  not  felt  the  charm 
Of  that  aweet  tie  1    The  youni^at  ne'er  grew  oUL 
The  fond  endesrmenta  of  oar  earlier  dajra 
We  keep  alive  In  them,  and  when  they  die, 
Oar  youthful  Joya  we  bury  with  them." 

I  sxa  thee  still : 
Remembrance,  feithful  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old : 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear: 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still, 
In  every  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded. 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided, 
These  fiowers,  all  wither'd  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  sister,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
This  book  was  thine,  here  didst  thou  read ; 
This  picture,  ah !  yes,  here,  indeed, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still : 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  favourite  fireside  seat; 
This  was  thy  chamber — ^here,  eadi  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay ; 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie. 
Here,  on  thia  pillow,  thou  didst  die : 
Dark  hour!  once  more  its  woes  unfold; 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still : 
Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  confined— 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  mind ; 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust, 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust ; 
Thee,  O !  my  sister,  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ;  . 

Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done. 

To  see  thee  still! 


CHARLES  SPRAQUE. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S.  C. 


I  KNEW  that  we  muit  put— day  afUr  daj, 
I  Mw  the  dread  Destrojer  win  his  way ; 
That  hoQow  cough  fint  rang  the  &tal  knell, 
Afl  on  my  ear  its  prophet-warning  fell ; 
Feeble  and  slow  thy  once  light  footstep  grew, 
'Hiy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  palHd  hue, 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand  to  mine  more  weakly  clung^ 
Each  sweet  "Good  night*'  fell  feinter  from  thy 

tongue; 
I  knew  that  we  must  part-— no  power  could  save 
'Hiy  quiet  goodness  from  an  early  grave ; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  thej 


Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last ; 

Thy  lips  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my  chedc. 

Thy  voice— alas !  thou  couldst  but  try  to  speak ; — 

II    All  told  thy  doom;  I  felt  it  at  my  heart; 

j     The  shaft  had  struck — ^I  knew  that  we  must  part. 

1^        And  we  have  parted,  Maet — thou  art  gone ! 

I     Gone  in  thine  innocence,  meek,  suflfaring  one. 

I     Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep 
So  peacefrilly,  it  seem'd  a  sin  to  weep, 

!    In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  atoo^ 

i    And  felt,  even  then,  that  God,  even  then,  was  good. 

jl    Like  stars  that  struggle  through  the  clouds  of 
night, 

{     Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  light. 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere  given 
To  know  on  earth  what  fiiith  believes  of  heaven ; 
Then  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to  lest. 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awfril  change  confess'd. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  fiioe. 
And  touch'd  each  feature  with  a  new-born  gnoe ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay, 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  pass'd  away. 
In  my  last  hour  be  Heaven  so  kind  to  me ! 
I  ask  no  more  than  this— to  die  like  thee. 

But  we  have  parted,  Maet — thou  art  dead ! 
On  its  last  resting-place  I  laid  thy  head. 
Then  by  thy  coflin-side  knelt  down,  and  took 
A  brother's  farewell  kiss  and  farewell  look ; 
Those  marble  lips  no  kindred  kiis  retum'd ; 
From  those  veil'd  orbs  no  glance  responsive  bum'd ; 
Ah !  then  I  felt  that  thou  hadst  pass'd  away. 
That  the  sweet  face  I  gazed  on  was  but  clay ; 
And  then  came  Memory,  vrith  her  busy  throng 
Of  tender  images,  forgotten  long ; 
Years  hurried  back,  and  as  they  swiftly  roQ'd, 
I  saw  thee,  heard  thee,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
Sad  and  more  sad  each  sacred  feeling  grew; 
Manhood  was  moved,  and  Sorrow  claim'd  her  due; 
Thick,  thick  and  fast  the  burning  tear-drops  started ; 
I  tum'd  away— Hind  felt  that  we  had  parted^-* 

But  not  forever — in  the  silent  tomb. 
Where  thou  art  laid,  thy  kindred. shall  find  room; 
A  little  while,  a  few  short  years  of  pain, 
And,  one  by  one,  we'll  come  to  thee  again; 
The  kind  old  father  shall  seek  out  the  place. 
And  rest  with  thee,  the  youngest  of  his  laee ; 
The  dear,  dear  mother,  bent  with  age  and  gM, 
Shall  lay  her  head  by  thine,  in  sweet 


Sister  and  brother,  and  that  fidthfril 

True  from  the  first,  and  tender  to  the  end^— 

All,  all,  in  His  good  time,  who  placed  vm  hare, 

To  live,  to  love,  to  die,  and  disappear. 

Shall  come  and  make  their  quiet  bed  with  thee, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  qweading  tree ; 

With  thee  to  aleep  through  death's  long,  dream- 

^^    leas  night. 

With  thee  rise  up  and  bms  the  moralng  Hght 


THE  FAMILY  BfEETINO.* 

Wianallherel 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  u  fill'd — ^we're  all  at  honUf 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come:* 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found: 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power. 
And  kind  Aftection  rule  the  hour; 

We're  all — all  here. 

We're  no/ all  here! 
Some  are  away— the  dead  ones  dear. 
Who  throng'd  with  us  thb  ancient  heartht 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  Uttle  band: 
Some  like  a  night-flash  pass'd  away. 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day; 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share— 

We  're  no/  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  yean, 
Each  well-remember'd  fece  appears  I 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  east; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  amiles  hAM ; 
They  're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old— 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
Yon  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
77Us  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ; 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gather'd  dead; 
And  by  the  hrarth  we  now  sit  rounds 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O !  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bllas. 

We're  all— aU  Am/ 


*  Written  on  the  accidental  oMstiaff  of  all  tlis  sarvtviag 
members  of  a  fkmiljr. 
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MxM  Gould  if  a  ntAre  of  Lancaiter,  in  ¥01^ 
mont,  and  wu  born,  I  beliere,  in  1793.  Her 
fiither,  who  wai  a  soldier  in  the  rerolationaij 
army,— one  of  the  « noble  few*'  who  fought  at 
Lexington^— remored,  during  her  youth,  to  New- 
buryport,  near  Boston ;  and  the  greater  portion  of 
her  Ufa  has  been  pasted  in  that  pleasant  town. 
She  began  to  write  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
her  poems  hare  appeared  in  raiious  periodical* 


mi.] 

iinoe  that  time.    They  hare  also  been  edleeted 
and  published  in  three  duodecimo  volumes. 

Among  American  poets  of  the  second  class, 
Miss  GrouLD  has  a  high  r^k.  Without  much 
force  of  imagination,  delicacy  of  fancy,  or  affluence 
of  language,  she  has  acquired  popularity  by  the 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  deep  moral  and 
religious  feeling  she  infuses  into  her  composi- 
tions. 
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CHANGES  ON  THE  DEEP. 

A  oAixAKT  ship !  and  trim  and  tight, 
Across  the  deep  she  speeds  away, 

While  mantled  with  the  golden  light 
The  sun  throws  back,  at  close  of  day. 

And  who,  that  sees  that  stately  ship 

Her  hauf^ty  stem  in  ocean  dip. 

Has  ever  seen  a  prouder  one 

Illumined  by  a  setting  sun  1 

The  breath  of  summer,  sweet  and  soft, 
Her  canvass  swells,  while,  wide  and  fiur, 

And  floating  from  her  mast  aloft. 
Her  flag  plays  off  on  gentle  air. 

And,  as  her  steady  prow  divides 

The  waters  to  her  even  sides. 

She  passes,  like  a  bixd,  between 

The  peaoefbl  deep  and  sky  serene. 

And  now  grave  twilight's  tender  veil 

The  moon,  with  shafts  of  silver,  rends ; 
And  down  on  billow,  deck,  and  sail 

Her  placid  lustre  gently  sends. 
The  stars,  as  if  the  arch  of  blue 
Were  pierced  to  let  the  glory  through. 
From  their  bright  worid  look  out  and  win 
The  thoughts  of  man  to  enter  in. 

And  many  a  heart  that's  warm  and  true 
That  noble  ship  bears  on  with  pride ; 
While  mid  the  many  forms,  are  two 

Of  passing  beauty,  side  by  side. 
A  fiur  young  mother  standing  by 
Her  bosom's  lord,  has  ftx'd  her  eye, 
With  his,  upon  the  blessed  star 
That  points  them  to  their  home  afiur. 

Their  thoughts  fly  forth  to  those,  who  theie 

Are  waiting  now,  with  joy  to  hail 
The  moment  tiiat  shall  grant  their  prayer. 

And  heave  in  sight  their  coming  sail. 
For,  many  a  time  the  changeful  queen 
Of  night  has  vanish'd,  and  been  seen. 
Since,  o'er  a  foreign  shore  to  roam. 
They  passed  from  that  dear,  native  boms. 


The  babe,  that  on  its  father's  breast 

Has  let  its  little  eyelids  close. 
The  mother  bears  below  to  rest. 

And  sinks  with  it  in  sweet  repooe. 
The  while  a  sailor  climbs  the  shroud. 
And  in  the  distance  spies  a  cloud : 
Low,  like  a  swelling  seed,  it  lies. 
From  which  the  towering  storm  shall  rise.    . 

The  powers  of  air  are  now  about 

To  muster  from  their  hidden  caves ; 
The  winds,  unchain'd,  come  rushing  01^ 

And  into  mountains  heap  the  waves. 
Upon  the  sky  the  darkness  spreads ! 

The  tempest  on  the  ocean  treads ; 
And  yawning  caverns  are  its  track 

Amid  the  waters  wild  and  black. 

Its  voice— but  who  shall  give  the  sounds 

Of  that  dread  voice  ?— The  ship  is  dash'd 
In  roaring  depths— and  now,  she  bounds 

On  high,  by  foaming  surges  lasVd. 
And  how  is  she  the  storm  to  bide  t 
Its  sweeping  wings  are  strong  and  wide! 
The  hand  of  man  has  lost  control 
O'er  her ! — ^his  work  b  for  the  soul ! 

She's  in  a  scene  of  nature's  war: 

The  winds  and  waters  are  at  strife ; 
And  both  with  her  contending  for 
The  brittle  thread  of  human  life 
That  she  contains ;  while  sail  and  shroud 
Have  yielded ;  and  her  head  is  bow'd. 
Then,  who  that  slender  thread  shall  keep, 
But  He,  whose  finger  moves  the  deep  1 

A  moment— and  the  angry  blast 

Has  done  its  work  and  hurried  on. 
With  parted  cables,  shiver*d  mast ; 

With  riven  sides,  and  anchor  gone. 
Behold  the  ship  in  ruin  lie ; 
While  from  the  waves  a  piercing  cry 
Surmounts  the  tumult  high  and  wild, 
And    shouts    to    heaven,    «<My   child!    my 
child  I" 
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The  mother  in  tfafl  wfaahniiif  luige 

Lifts  up  her  infant  o'er  the  eea. 
While  lying  on  the  awful  ferge 

Where  time  unTeils  eternity — 
And  calk  to  Mercy,  from  the  akiee 
To  come  and  rescue,  while  die  diei, 
The  gift  that,  with  her  fleetmg  breath. 
She  oSon  from  the  gatea  of  death. 

It  is  a  call  for  HeaTen  to  hear. 

Maternal  fondness  sends  aboye 
A  Toice,  that  in  her  Father's  ear 

Shall  enter  quick,  for  God  is  love. 
In  audi  a  moment,  hands  like  these 
Their  Maker  with  their  offering  sees ; 
And  for  the  faith  of  such  a  breast 
He  will  the  blow  of  death  arrest ! 

The  moon  looks  pale  from  out  the  cloud. 
While  Mercy's  angel  takes  the  form 

Of  him,  who,  mounted  on  the  shroud. 
Was  first  to  see  the  coming  storm. 

The  sailor  has  a  ready  arm 

To  bring  relief,  and  cope  with  harm; 

Though    rough    his  hand,  and  nenred  with 
steel, 

His  heart  is  warm  and  quick  to  feeL 

And  see  him,  as  he  braves  the  frown 

That  sky  and  sea  each  other  give ! 

Behold  him  where  he  plunges  down, 

That  child  and  mother  yet  may  live. 
And  plucks  them  from  a  closing  grave  f 
They're  saved!  they're  saved!  the  madden'd 

wave 
Leaps  foaming  up,  to  find  its  prey 
Snatch'd  firom  its  mouth  and  borne  away. 

They  're  saved !  they  're  saved !  but  where  is  he, 
Who  lull*d  his  fearless  babe  to  sleep ! 

A  floating  plank  on  that  wild  sea 
Has  now  his  vital  spark  to  keep ! 

But,  by  the  wan,  affrighted  moon 

Help  comes  to  him ;  and  he  is  soon 

Upon  the  deck  with  living  men 

To  clasp  that  smiling  boy  again. 

And  now  can  He,  who  only  knows 
Each  human  breast,  behold  alone 

What  pure  and  g^teful  incense  goes 
From  that  sad  wreck  to  his  high  throne. 

The  twain,  whose  hearts  are  truly  one, 

Will  early  teach  their  prattling  son 

Upon  his  little  heart  to  bear 

The  sailor  to  his  God,  in  prayer: — 

«  O  Thou,  who  in  thy  hand  dost  hold 

The  winds  and  waves,  that  wake  or  sleep. 
Thy  tender  arms  of  mercy  fold 

Around  the  seamen  on  the  deep ! 
And,  when  their  vdyage  of  life  is  o'er. 
May  they  be  welcomed  to  the  shore 
Whose  peaceful  streets  with  gold  are  pared, 
And   angels   sing,   'They're   saved!   they're 
saved !' " 


THE  SNOW-FLAKE. 

«*  Now,  if  I  fidl,  win  it  be  my  lot 

To  be  caat  in-some  lone  and  lowly  spot. 

To  mdt,  and  to  sink  onseen,  or  fyrfgoi% 

And  there  will  my  coarse  be  ended  1** 
Twas  this  a  feathery  Snow-flake  said, 
Ai  down  through  measureless  space  it  strqr'd, 
Or  OB,  half  by  dallianoe,  half-afraid, 

It  aeom'd  in  mid-air  suspended. 

«0,  no!"  said  th%Earth,  «thou  shalt  not  lie 
Neglected  and  lone  on  my  lap  to  die, 
Hou  pure  and  delicate  child  of  the  sky! 

For  thou  wilt  be  safe  in  my  keeping. 
But,  then,  I  must  give  thee  a  lovelier  form— 
Thou  wilt  not  be  a  part  of  the  wintiy  storm. 
But  revive,  when  tiie  sunbeams  are  yellow  and 
warm, 

And  the  flowers  from  my  bosom  are  peeping ! 

« And  then  thou  shalt  have  thy  choice,  to  be 
Restored  in  the  lily  that  decks  the  lea. 
In  the  jessamine-bloom,  the  anemone. 

Or  aught  of  thy  spotless  whiteness  :«- 
To  melt,  and  be  cast  in  a  glittering  bead. 
With  the  pearls  that  the  night  scattsn  over  te 

mead. 
In  the  cup  where  the  bee  and  the  firefly  feed, 

Regaining  thy  dazzling  brightn« 


« I  '11  let  thee  awake  from  thy  transient  sleep, 
When  Viola's  mUd  blue  eye  shall  weep. 
In  a  tnmolous  tear;  or,  a  diamond,  leap 

In  a  drop  from  the  unlock'd  fountain ; 
Or,  leaving  the  valley,  the  meadow,  and  heath, 
The  streamlet,  the  flowers,  and  all  beneath. 
Go  up  and  be  wove  in  the  silvery  wreath 

Encircling  the  brow  of  die  mountain. 

«0r,  wouldst  thou  return  to  a  home  in  the  skias^ 
To  diine  in  the  Iris  1 11  let  thee  arise, 
And  appear  in  the  many  and  glorious  dyes 

A  pencil  of  sunbeams  is  blending! 
But  true,  feir  thing,  as  my  name  is  Earth, 
1 11  give  thee  a  new  and  vernal  birth. 
When  thou  shalt  recover  thy  primal  worth. 

And  never  regret  descending!^ 

«Then  I  will  drop,"  said  the  trusting  Flake; 
«  But,  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  choice  I  make 
Is  not  in  the  flowers,  nor  the  dew  to  wake ; 

Nor  the  mist,  that  shall  pass  with  the  mondng. 
For,  things  of  thyself,  they  will  die  with  thee ; 
But  those  that  are  lent  from  on  high,  like  me, 
Must  rise,  and  will  live,  from  thy  dust  set  free^ 

To  the  regions  above  returning. 

« And  if  true  to  diy  word  and  just  &ou  art. 
Like  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  holiest  heart, 
UAsollied  by  thee,  thou  wilt  let  me  depart, 

And  letam  to  my  native  heaven. 
For  I  would  be  placed  in  the  beautiful  bow. 
From  time  to  time,  in  &y  sight  to  glow; 
So  thou  mayst  remember  the  Flake  of  Snow, 

By  tho  promise  that  God  hath  given!" 
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THB  WATERFALL. 

Yi  mighty  witen,  thtt  have  Join*d  your  fbroei^ 
Roftiing  and  dadiing  with  this  awful  fcmiid. 

Here  are  ye  mingled ;  hot  the  diftant  eoaices 
Whence  ye  have  umed,  where  shall  they  he 
founaf 

Who  may  retrace  the  ways  that  ye  have  taken, 
Ye  stream!  and  drops?  who  separate  yoa  all. 

And  find  the  many  places  ye  've  forsaken. 
To  come  and  rush  together  diwn  the  fidl  t 

Through  thousand,  thousand  paths  hare  ye  heen 
roaming. 
In  earth  and  air,  who  now  each  other  uigv 
To  the  last  point !  and  then,  so  madly  foaming* 
Leap  down   at  once,  from   this   stupendous 
Verge. 

Some  in  the  lowering  cloud  a  while  were  oenter'd. 
That  in  the  stream  beheld  its  sable  &ce, 

And  melted  into  tears,  that,  falling,  enter'd 
With  sister  waters  on  this  sudden  raoe. 

Others,  to  light  that  beamed  upon  the  fountain, 
HaTe  from  the  vitals  of  the  rock  been  freed. 

In  silver  threads,  that,  shining  down  the  moun* 
tain, 
Twined  off  among  the  verdure  of  the  mead. 


And  many  a  flower  that  bowM  beside  the  river, 
In  opening  beauty,  ere  the  dew  was  dried, 

Stirr'd  by  the  hreexe,  has  been  an  early  giver 
Of  her  pure  offering  to  the  rolling  tide. 

ThuMf  from  the  vefais,  tiirough  earth's  daik  bosom 
pouring, 

Many  have  (lowed  in  tributary  streams ; 
Some,  in  the  bow  that  bent,  the  sun  adoring, 

Have  shone  in  colours  borrowed  fix>m  his  beams. 

But  He,  who  holds  the  ocean  in  the  hollow 
Of  his  strong  hand,  can  separate  you  all ! 

His  searchinf^  eye  the  secret  way  will  follow 
Of  every  drop  that  hurries  to  the  (all ! 

We  are,  like  you,  in  mighty  torrents  mingled, 
And  speeding  downward  to  one  common  home; 

Yet  there's  an  eye  that  every  drop  hath  singied. 
And  mark'd  the  winding  ways  dut>ugh  which 
we  come. 

Those  who  have  here  adored  the  Sun  of  heaven. 
And  shown  the  worid  their  brightness  drawn 
from  him. 

Again  before  him,  though  their  hues  be  seMft, 
Shall  blend  th^  beauty,  never  to  grow  dim. 

We  bless  the  promise,  as  we  thus  an  tending 
Down  to  the  tomb,  that  gives  us  hope  to  riae 

Before  the  Power  to  whom  we  now  an  bend- 
ing. 
To  stand  his  bow  of  glory  in  the  skies  I 


THE  WINDS. 

Wx  come !  we  come !  and  ye  feel  our  miglitv 
As  we  're  hastening  on  hi  our  boandlc«  ^&ffkt, 
And  over  the  mountains,  and  over  the  deep^ 
Our  broad,  invisible  pinions  sweep. 
Like  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  wiki  and  fitee ! 
And  ye  look  on  our  woiks,  and  own  'tk  ff«{ 
Ye  call  us  the  Winds^  but  can  ye  tell 
Whither  we  go,  or  where  we  dwell  ? 

Ye  mark,  as  we  vary  our  forms  of  power. 
And  fell  the  forests,  or  fan  the  flower. 
When  the  hare-bell  moves,  and  the  nish  is  bent. 
When  the  tower 's  o'erthrown,  and  the  oak  is  snt, 
As  we  waft  the  bark  o'er  the  slumbering  wa;v^ 
Or  hurry  its  crew  to  a  watrry  grave ; 
And  ye  say  it  is  we !  but  can  ye  trace 
The  wandering  winds  to  their  secret  place  ? 

And,  whether  our  breath  be  loud  or  high. 
Or  come  in  a  soft  and  balmy  sigh, 
Our  threatenings  fill  the  soul  with  fear. 
Or  our  gentle  whisperings  woo  the  ear 
With  music  aerial,  still,  't  is  we. 
And  ye  list,  and  yc  look ;  but  what  do  ye  teet 
Can  ye  hush  one  sound  of  our  voice  to  peace. 
Or  waken  one  note,  when  our  numbere  cease  1 

Our  dwelling  is  in  the  Almighty's  hand ; 
We  come  and  we  go  at  his  command. 
Though  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  track. 
His  will  is  our  guide,  and  we  look  not  back : 
And  if^  in  our  wrath",  ye  would  turn  us  away» 
Or  win  us  in  gentle  aira  to  play. 
Then  lift  up  your  hearts  to  him,  who  binds 
Or  frees,  as  htb  wil^  the  obedient  winds. 


THE  SCAR  OF  LEXINGTON. 

With  cherub  smile,  the  prattling  boy,    - 
Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines, 

Has  thrown  aside  his  favourite  toy. 
And  round  his  tender  finger  twines 

Those  scatter'd  locks,  that,  with  the  flight 

Of  fourscore  years,  are  snowy  white ; 

And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 

He  cries,  "Grandpa,  what  wounded  youl" 

**  My  child,  't  is  five-and-fifty  years 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

Since,  from  a  scene  of  blood  and  tears. 
Where  valour  fell  by  hostile  power, 

I  saw  retire  the  setting  sun 

Behind  the  hills  of  Lexington ; 

While  pale  and  lifeless  on  the  plain 

My  brothers  lay,  for  freedom  slain ! 

«And  ere  that  fight,  the  first  that  spoke 

In  thunder  to  our  land,  was  o'er. 
Amid  the  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke, 

I  felt  my  garments  wet  with  gore ! 
'T  is  since  that  dread  and  wild  afiray. 
That  trying,  dark,  eventful  day, 
From  this  calm  April  eve  so  far, 
I  wear  upon  my  cheek  the  scar. 
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**  When  thoa  to  manhood  shalt  be  grown, 

And  I  am  gone  in  dust  to  sleep, 
Mvf  fireedom's  rights  be  still  thine  aim, 

And  thoa  and  thine  in  quiet  reap 
The  unUighted  product  of  the  toil. 
In  which  my  blood  bedew'd  the  soil ! 
And,  while  thoee  /huts  thou  shalt  enjoy, 
Bethink  thee  of  this  scar,  my  boy. 

M  But,  should  thy  country's  voice  be  heard 

To  bid  her  children  fly  to  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  grandsire's  trusty  swoid ; 
And,  undismay'd  by  war's  alarms, 
Remember,  on  the  battle-field, 
I  made  the  hand  of  Ood  my  shield: 
And  be  thou  spared,  like  me,  to  tell 
What  bore  thee  up,  while  others  felL" 


THE  WINTER  BURIAL. 

Thi  deep-toned  bell  peab  long  and  low. 

On  the  keen,  mid-winter  air; 
A  sorrowing  train  moves  sad  and  slow. 

From  the  solemn  place  of  prayer. 

The  earth  is  in  a  winding-sheet. 

And  nature  wrapped  in  gloom. 
Cold,  cold  the  path  which  the  mourners'  feet 

Pursue  to  the  waiting  tomb. 

They  follow  one,  who  calmly  goes 
From  her  own  loved  mansion-door. 

Nor  shrinks  from  the  way  through  gathered  snows, 
To  return  to  her  home  no  mote. 

A  sable  line,  to  the  driiWrown'd  hill. 

The  narrow  pass  they  wind ; 
And  here,  where  all  is  drear  and  chill. 

Their  friend  they  leave  behind. 

The  silent  grave  they  're  bending  o'er, 

A  long  farewell  to  take ; 
One  bist,  last  look,  and  then,  no  more 

Till  the  dead  shall  all  awake ! 


THE  FROST. 

Thi  Frost  look'd  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  whisper'd,  «  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight ; 
80,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  I  'II  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train — 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  th6  rain. 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain; 

But  I  'II  be  as  busy  as  they." 

,Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powder'd  its 

crest; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dreas'd 
In  diamond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear. 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 


He  went  to  the  windowv  of  tiioae  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fiuxy,  crept ; 
Wheravar  he  breathed,  wherever  be  stqpp'd. 

By  the  light  of  the  mom,  were  seen 
Moat  bevQtiftil  things;  there  were  flowers  and  trees; 
Thtn  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees; 
There  were  cities,  with  temples  and  towers;  and 
these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fiur^— 
He  peep'd  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"  Now,  just  to  set  them  apthinking, 
I  'U  bila  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
«This  costly  pitcher  I  '11  burst  in  three; 
And  the  ghns  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  <tchick!'  to  tell  them  I  'm  drinking." 


THE  ROBE. 


'T  WAS  not  the  robe  of  state 
Which  the  high  and  the  haughty 
That  my  busy  hand,  as  the  lamp  bom'd  bte, 
Was  hastening  to  prepare. 

It  had  no  clasp  of  gold^ 
No  diamond's  dazzling  blaze, 
For  the  festive  board ;  nor  the  graceful  fold 
To  float  in  the  dance's  maze. 

'T  was  not  to  wrap  the  breast 
With  gladness  light  and  warm ; 
For  the  bride's  attire-— for  the  joyous  guest. 
Nor  to  clothe  the  suf&rer's  form. 

'T  was  not  the  gari>  of  wo 
We  wear  o'er  an  aching  heart. 
When  our  eyes  with  bitter  tears  o'erflow. 
And  our  dearest  ones  depart 

T  was  what  we  all  must  bear 
To  the  cold,  the  lonely  bed ! 
'T  was  the  spotless  imiform  they  wear 
In  the  chambers  of  the  dead ! 

I  saw  a  fair,  young  maid 
In  the  snowy  vesture  dress'4 ; 
80  pure,  she  look'd  as  one  orray'd 
For  the  mansions  of  the  bless'd. 

A  smile  had  left  its  trace 
On  her  lip  at  the  Darting  breath. 
And  the  beauty  in  that  lovely  &oe 
Was  fix'd  with  the  seal  of  death! 


. 


THE  CONSIGNMENT. 

Fias,  my  hand  is  on  the  key. 

And  the  cabinet  must  ope ! 
I  shall  now  consign  to  thee 

Tlungs  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  hope. 
Treasured  secrets  of  the  heart 

To  thy  care  I  hence  intrust : 
Not  a  word  must  thou  impart, 

But  reduce  them  all  to  dust 
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T%iM    la  childliood's  ntj  mom, 

Thii  WM  gulj  flll'd  and  Mnt. 
ChiMhood  is  forercr  gone; 

Hero— deronring  efemmt 
Tki*  WM  friendihip'i  cherish'd  pledgs; 

Friendifaip  took  a  oolder  form: 
CiMpuig  on  its  gildod  edge, 

May  the  blaxe  be  bright  and  warmi 

7%e«e — the  letter  and  the  token, 

Never  more  ahall  meet  my  Tiewl 
When  the  fiuth  has  once  been  brokeD, 

Let  the  memory  perish  too! 
Tkis — 't  was  penn'd  while  purest  joy 

Warm'd  the  heart,  and  lit  the  aye: 
Fate  that  peace  did  soon  destroy, 

And  its  transcript  now  will  1 1 

J%U  most  go !  for,  on  the  seal 

When  I  broke  the  solemn  yew, 
Keener  was  the  pang  than  steel ; 

T  was  a  heart-string  breaking  too ! 
Here  comes  op  the  hlotUd  kaf, 

Blister'd  o*er  by  many  a  tear. 
Hence !  thou  waking  shade  of  grief  t 

Go,  forever  disappear ! 

Tfiis  is  his,  who  seem*d  to  be 

High  as  heaven,  and  foir  as  light; 
But  ^e  visor  rose,  and  he-^ 

Spare,  O  memory,  spare  the  sight 
Of  tiie  face  that  frowned  beneath, 

While  I  take  it,  hand  and  name, 
And  entwine  it  with  a  wreath 

Of  the  purifying  flame ! 

T%ue — the  hand  is  in  the  grave, 

And  the  soul  is  in  the  skies. 
Whence  they  came !    T  is  pain  to  Mve 

Cold  remains  of  sunder'd  ties ! 
Go  together,  all,  and  bum, 

Once  the  treasures  of  my  heart ! 
Still,  my  breast  shall  be  an  um 

To  preserve  your  better  part ! 


THE  1»CIDNIGHT  MAIL. 

'T  is  midnight — all  is  peace  profound ! 
But,  lo !  upon  the  murmuring  ground. 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  sound 

Of  distant  wheels  is  heard ! 
They  come— they  pause  a  moment— when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  ia  hush*d  again. 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirr'd. 

Hast  thou  a  parent  iar  away, 
A  beauteous  child,  to  be  thy  stay 
In  life's  decline— or  sisters,  they 

Who  shared  thine  infimt  gleet 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore  1 
Is  he  whose  breast  thy  token  bore, 
Or  are  thy  treasures  wandering  o'er 

A  wide,  tumultuous  seal 


If  ang^  like  these,  then  thou  mnsi  feel 
The  rattling  of  that  reckleas  wheel. 
That  brings  the  bright,  or  boding  seal^ 

On  eveiy  trembling  thread 
That  strings  thy  heart,  till  mom  appaan. 
To  crown  thy  hopes,  or  end  thy  fiian, 
To  light  thy  smile,  or  draw  thy  tean. 

As  line  on  line  is  read. 

Perhaps  thy  treasure's  in  the  deep. 

Thy  lover  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Thy  brother  where  thou  canst  not  weep 

Upon  his  distant  grave  t 
Thy  parent's  hoary  head  no  more 
May  shed  a  silver  lustre  o'er 
His  children  group'd, — ^nor  death  raslara 

Thy  son  from  out  the  wave  f 

Thy  prattler's  tongue,  perhaps,  is  still'd. 

Thy  sister's  lip  is  pale  and  chill'd. 

Thy  blooming  bride,  perchance,  has  fill'd 

Her  comer  of  the  tomb. 
May  be,  the  home  where  all  thy  sweet 
And  tender  recollections  meet. 
Has  shown  its  flaming  windin^g-sheet 

In  midnight's  awful  gloom ! 

And  while,  alternate,  o'er  my  soul 
Those  cold  or  buming  wheels  will  roll 
Their  chill  or  heat,  beyond  control. 

Till  mom  shall  bring  relief, 
Father  in  heaven,  whate*er  may  be 
The  cup,  which  thou  has  sent  for  me, 
I  know  't  is  good,  prepared  by  Thee, 

Though  fill'd  with  joy  or  grief  I 


THE  SHIP  IS  READY. 

Fabx  thee  well !  the  ship  is  ready. 
And  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  steady. 
Hands  are  fest  the  anchor  vreighing; 
High  in  air  the  streamer 's  playing. 
Spread  the  sails— tiie  waves  are  swelliag 
Proudly  round  thy  buoyant  dwelling. 
Fare  thee  well  I  ind  when  at  sea. 
Think  of  those  who  sigh  for  thee. 

When  from  land  and  home  receding. 
And  from  hearts  that  ache  to  bleeding. 
Think  of  those  behind,  who  love  thee, 
While  the  sun  b  bright  above  thee ! 
Then,  as,  down  to  ocean  glancing, 
In  the  waves  his  rays  are  dancing, 
Think  how  long  the  night  will  be 
To  the  eyes  that  weep  for  thee. 

When  the  lonely  nightpwatch  keeping. 
Ail  below  thee  still  and  sleeping, — 
As  the  needle  points  the  quarter 
O'er  the  wide  and  trackless  water. 
Let  thy  vigils  ever  find  thee 
Mindful  of  the  friends  behind  thee ! 
Let  thy  bosom's  magnet  be 
Tnm'd  to  those  who  wake  for  thee ! 
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Wben,  with  slaw  and  g«atle  motictif 
HemTes  the  botom  of  the  ocesa»— - 
While  in  peace  thy  berk  is  riding. 
And  the  silver  moon  is  gliding 
0*er  the  sky  with  tranquil  ^lendoor. 
Where  the  shining  hosts  attend  her: 
Let  the  brightest  visions  be 
Country,  home,  and  friends,  to  thee  I 

When  the  tempest  hovers  o*er  thee. 
Danger,  wreck,  and  death  before  thee, 
While  the  swonl  of  fire  is  gleaming, 
Wild  the  winds,  the  torrent  streaming, 
Then,  a  pious  suppliant  bending. 
Let  thy  thoughts,  to  heaven  ascending, 
Reach  the  mercy-seat,  to  be 
Met  by  prayers  that  rise  for  thee ! 


THE  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 

« I  AX  a  Pebble !  and  yield  to  none !" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone ;-» 
**  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 
I  am  abidipg,  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail,  and  the  drizzling  rain, 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  felt. 
There's  none  that  can  tell  about  my  birth. 
For  I'm  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
Tbe  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  the  blades  of  grass ; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod. 
That's  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble !  but  who  art  thou,  « 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bough  1" 

The  Acorn  was  shock'd  at  this  rude  salute, 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abash'd  and  mute ; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  liall,  the  mundane  sphere ; 
And  she  felt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort, 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
-  Since  it  has  happen'd  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
j    And  beside  a  personage  so  august. 
Abased,  7  will  cover  my  head  with  dust. 
And  quickly  retire  (Vom  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sim, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel 
Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  feel !" 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sunk  away. 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak ! 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  bmnches  spread. 
The  Pebble  look'd  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
**A  modest  Acorn, — never  to  tell 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shell ! 
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That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  fbUed  up 

In  the  narrow  fpaee  of  its  little  cup! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 

Which  proves  that  nothing  eoold  hide  her  wofth! 

And,  O !  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 

To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree. 

Whose  head  is  towering  towards  the  akyt 

Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  1 1 

Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 

I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 

But  never,  from  this,  shall  a  vaunting  word 

From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard. 

Till  something  widiont  me  or  within. 

Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I've  beenr' 

The  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget, 

And  it  lies  there  wrapp'd  in  silenoe  ytt 


THE  MOON  UPON  THE  SPIRE. 


Thx  full-orb'd  moon  has  reach'd  no  hi|^ 
Than  yon  old  church's  mossy  spire. 
And  seems,  as  gliding  up  the  air, 
She  saw  the  fane ;  and,  pausing  there, 
Would  worship,  in  the  tranquil  night, 
The  Prince  of  peace— the  Source  of  light, 
Where  man  for  God  prepared  the  plaoe^ 
And  God  to  man  unveils  his  foce. 

Her  tribute  all  around  is  seen ; 
She  bends,  and  worships  like  a  queen ! 
Her  robe  of  light  and  beaming  crown 
In  silence  she  is  casting  down ; 
And,  as  a  creature  of  the  earth, 
She  feels  her  lowliness  of  birth— 
Her  weakness  and  inconstancy 
Before  unchanging  purity ! 

Pale  traveller,  on  thy  lonely  way, 
'TIS  well  thine  homage  thus  to  pay; 
To  reverence  that  ancient  pile. 
And  spread  thy  silver  o'er  the  aisle 
Which  many  a  pious  foot  has  trod. 
That  now  is  dust  beneath  the  sod ; 
Where  many  a  sacred  tear  was  wept 
From  eyes  that  long  in  deadi  have  slept ! 

The  temple's  builders — where  are  theyl 
The  worshippers?— all  pass'd  away, 
Who  came  the  first,  to  offer  there 
The  song  of  praise,  the  heart  of  prayer! 
Man's  generation  passes  soon ; 
It  wanea  and  changes  like  the  moon. 
He  rears  the  peririiable  wall ;  « 

But,  ere  it  crumbles,  he  must  foil ! 

And  does  he  sink  to  rin  no  more  t 
Has  he  no  part  to  triumph  o'er 
The  pallid  king  1  no  spark,  to  save 
From  darkness,  ashes,  and  the  grave! 
Thou  holy  place,  the  answer,  wrought 
In  thy  firm  structure,  bars  the  thought ! 
The  spirit  that  establish'd  thee 
Nor  death  nor  darkness  e'er  shall  see ! 

K  t 
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THE  CHILD  ON  TH£  BEACH. 

Habt,  a  beantifiil,  artlcM  child!, 
Ctme  down  on  the  beach  to  me^ 

Where  I  sat,  and  a  pensive  hour  beguiled 
By  watching  the  restless 


I  nerer  had  seen  her  hee  before, 

And  mine  was  to  her  unknown ; 
But  we  each  rejoiced  on  that  peaceful  shore 

The  other  to  meet  alone. 

Her  cheek  was  the  rose's  opening  bud» 

Her  brow  of  an  irmj  white; 
Her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  stars  that  stud 

The  sky  of  a  cloudless  nighL 

To  reach  my  side  as  she  gayly  sped, 
With  the  step  of  a  bounding  fawn, 

The  pebbles  scarce  moved  beneath  her  tread, 
Ere  the  little  light  foot  was  gone. 

With  the  love  of  a  holier  world  than  this 

Her  innocent  heart  seem'd  warm ; 
While  the  glad  young  sfHrit  look'd  out  with 

From  its  shrine  in  her  sylph-like  form. 

Her  soul  seem'd  ^reading  the  scene  to  span 

That  open'd  before  her  view, 
And  longing' for  power  to  look  the  plan 

Of  the  universe  fiurly  through. 

8he  climb*d  and  stood  on  the  rocky  steep, 
Like  a  bird  that  would  mount  and  fly 

Far  over  the  waves,  where  the  broad,  blue  deep 
Boiled  up  to  the  bending  sky. 

8he  placed  her  lips  to  the  spiral  shell. 

And  breathed  tiirough  every  fold ; 
She  look'd  for  the  depth  of  its  pearly  edl, 

As  a  miser  would  look  for  gold. 

Her  small  white  fingers  were  spread  to  toes 
The  foam,  as  it  rnch'd  the  strand : 

She  ran  them  along  in  the  purple  moss. 
And  over  the  sparkling  sand. 

The  green  searegg,  by  its  tenant  left, 

And  form'd  to  an  ocean  cup. 
She  heki  by  ito  sides,  of  their  spean  bereft, 

To  fill,  as  the  waves  roll'd  up. 

But  the  hour  went  round,  and  she  knew  the  wfftee 

Her  mother's  soft  word  assign'd ; 
While  she  seem'd  to  look  with  a  saddening  fiiee 

On  all  she  must  leave  behind. 

She  searchM  mid  the  pebUes,  and,  finding  on* 

Smooth,  clear,  and  of  amber  dye, 
She  held  it  up  to  the  morning  son, 

And  over  her  own  mild  eye. 


Then,  «Here,"  said  she,  «I  will  give  you  tfai% 

That  you  may  remember  me !" 
And  she  seal'd  her  gift  with  a  parting  klM^ 

And  fled  from  beside  the 


Mary,  thy  token  is  by  me  yet : 

To  me  'tis  a  dearer  gem 
Than  ever  was  brought  firom  the  mine,  or  eel 

In  the  loftiest  diadem. 


It  carries  me  back  to  the  hi*oS  deep. 
And  places  me  on  the  shore. 

Where  the  beauteous  child,  who  bade 
Her  pebble,  I  meet  once  more. 


me  kMp 


And  all  that  is  lovely,  pure,  and  bright^ 

In  a  soul  that  a  young,  and  free 
From  the  stain  of  guile,  and  the  deadly  bli^ 

Of  sorrow,  I  find  in  thee. 

I  wonder  if  ever  thy  tender  heart  * 

In  memory  meets  me  there. 
Where  thy  soft,  quick  sigh,  as  we  had  to  put, 

Was  caught  by  the  ocean  air. 

Bless'd  one !  over  time's  rude  shore,  on  thee 

May  an  angel  guard  attend, 
And  "  a  white  stone  bearing  a  new  namt^*  ba 

Thy  passport  when  time  shall  end ! 


A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

Alovi  I  walked  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 
.    My  name-— the  year — the  daji 
As  onwig^  from  the  spot  I  pass'd. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 
And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me ; 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place, 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shote 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more. 
Of  me— my  day — the  name  I  bore. 

To  leave  nor  track,  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands^ 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands. 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought; 
Of  all  thli  thinking  soul  has  thought; 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caug^ 

For  glory,  or  for  shame. 
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Tai  anoeston  of  CAmLos  Wilcox  were  among 
the  early  emigrants  to  New  England.  Hia  &ther 
was  a  respectable  fiurmer  at  Newport,  New  Ham^ 
shire,  where  the  poet  was  bom,  on  the  tweo^- 
second  day  of  October,  1794.  When  he  was  aboiit 
foar  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Orwell,  in 
Vermont;  and  there,  a  few  years  afterward,  he  a^ 
cidentally  injured  himself  with  an  axe ;  the  woand, 
for  want  of  care  or  skill,  was  not  healed ;  it  waa  a 
cause  of  suffering  for  a  long  period,  and  of  lam^ 
ness  during  his  life ;  it  made  him  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  a  poet 

Perceiving  that  this  accident  find  its  conse- 
quences unfitted  him  for  ag^cultural  pursuits,  his 
parents  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  thirteen  yean  old,  he  waa 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Castleton ;  and  when  tStatn, 
to  the  college  at  Middlebury.  Here  he  became  r»> 
ligious,  and  determined  to  study  theology.  He 
won  the  respect  of  the  officers,  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates, by  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  the  gravity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  manliness  of  his  conduct; 
and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
languages  and  polite  letters. 

He  was  graduated  in  1813;  and  after  spending 
a  few  months  with  a  maternal  uncle,  in  Georgia, 
he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Andover,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
one  of  his  classmates  died,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
his  fellows  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration.  The 
departed  student  was  loved  by  all  for  his  excellent 
qualities ;  but  by  none  more  than  by  Wilcox  ; 
and  the  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of 
diction  which  characterized  his  eulogy,  established 
his  reputation  for  genius  and  eloquence  in  the 
seminary. 

Wilcox  had  at  this  time  few  associates ;  he  was 
a  melancholy  man ;  « I  walk  my  room,*'  he  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  letten,  "with  my  hands  clasped  in 
anguish,  and  my  eyes  streaming  with  teara;"  he 
complained  that  his  mind  was  unstrung,  relaxed 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  reaction ;  that  he  had 
lost  all  control  of  his  thoughts  and  afiections,  and 
become  a  pamive  slave  of  circumstances;  «I  feel 
borne  along,"  he  says,  **  in  despairing  listlessness, 
guided  by  the  current  in  all  its  windings,  without 
resolution  to  raise  my  head  to  see  where  I  am,  or 
whither  I  am  going ;  the  roaring  of  a  cataract  before 
me  would  rather  lull  me  to  a  deeper  sleep  than 
rouse  me  to  an  effort  to  escape  des^uction.**  His 
sufferings  were  apparent  to  his  friends,  among 
whom  there  were  givings-out  concerning  an  un- 
requited passion,  or  the  faithlessness  of  one  whose 
hand  had  been  pledged  to  him ;  and  he  himself 
mentioned  to  some  who  were  his  confidants,  troublea 
of  a  different  kind :  he  was  indebted  to  the  college 
faculty,  and  in  other  ways  embarrassed.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  all  perceived  that  there 


was  something  preying  on  his  mind;  that  lie  wm 
ever  in  dejection. 

As  time  wore  on,  he  became  more  checrftil ;  lie 
finished  the  regular  course  of  theological  studies, 
in  1817,  and  in  the  following  spring  returned  to 
Vermont,  where  he  remained  a  year.  In  this  period 
he  began  the  poem,  in  which  he  has  sung 

'*0f  true  Benevolenee,  Its  cbarms  dhrine. 
With  other  motives  to  call  forth  its  power, 
And  Us  grand  triumphs." 

In  1819,  Wilcox  began  to  preach;  and  his  pi*> 
fesaional  laboun  were  constant,  for  a  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  health  fiuled,  and  he  m> 
cepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend  at  SaUabuiy,  in 
Connecticut,  to  reside  at  his  house.  Here  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  reading  his  lavoarits 
authors,  and  composing  «The  Age  of  Ben6v<^ 
lence.**  The  first  book  was  published  at  New 
Haven,  in  1822 ;  it  was  finvourably  received  bj  the 
journals  and  by  the  public  He  intended  to  com- 
plete the  poem  in  five  books ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  were  left  by  him  when  he  died,  ready 
for  the  press;  but,  for  some  reason,  only  brisf  firag^ 
ments  of  them  have  been  printed. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  Wilcox  devoted 
his  leisure  houra  to  the  composition  of  «  The  Qe> 
ligion  of  Taste,"  a  poem  which  he  pronounced 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College ; 
and  in  the  following  winter  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  in 
Hartford.  He  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
eloquence ;  his  sermons  were  long,  prepared  widi 
great  care,  and  delivered  with  deep  feeling.  His 
laboun  were  too  arduous ;  his  health  rapidly  d»- 
clined;  and  in  the  scunmer  of  1826,  he  soiudit 
relief  in  relaxation  and  travel.  He  visited  NIw 
York,  Philadelphia,  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  ahd» 
for  the  last  time,  his  home  in  Vermont  In  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  his  parish,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring,  when,  finding  himself 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sen| 
to  the  government  of  the  church  his  resignation. 
It  was  reluctantly  accepted,  for  he  had  endeared 
himself,  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  to  all  who  knew 
him.  The  summer  of  1826  was  passed  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea-breoe 
and  bathing  in  the  surf  would  restore  his  health. 
He  was  disappointed ;  and  in  September,  he  visited 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
afterward  went  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  se- 
veral weeks.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  December, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  preach  in  Danbuiy,  in 
Connecticut  He  went  immediately  to  his  new 
parish,  and  during  the  winter  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  profession  regularly.  But  as  the  spring 
came  round,  his  strength  foiled ;  and  on  the  27th 

of  May,'  1827,  he  died. 
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There  is  mach  merit  in  fome  paatagei  of  the 
fragment  of  the  «  Age  of  Benevolence."  Wilco x 
was  pioos,  gentle-hearted,  and  unaffected  and  re- 
tiring in  his  manners.  The  general  character  of 
his  poetry  is  religions  and  sincere.    He  was  a 


lover  of  nature,  and  he  descrihed  rural  sights  and 
sounds  with  singular  clearness  and  fidelity.    In  the 
ethical  and  narratiTe  ports  of  his  poems,  he  was  leas 
snooessfol  than  in  the  descriptive;  but  an  rnmfwti 
and  simplicity  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote. 


^»»»M»*MM»»»»»^MM»^^».^^^^^^^. 


SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

Loire  swoln  in  drenching  rain,  seeds,  germs,  and 
buds 
Start  at  the  touch  of  vivifying  beams. 
Moved  by  their  secret  force,  the  vital  lymph 
Diffusive  runs,  and  spreads  o'er  wood  and  field 
A  flood  of  verdure.     Clothed,  in  one  short  week. 
Is  naked  Nature  in  her  full  attire. 
On  the  first  mom,  light  as  an  open  plain 
U  all  the  woodland,  fiU'd  with  sunbeams,  ponr'd 
Through  the  bare  tops,  on  yellow  leaves  below, 
With  strong  reflection :  on  the  last,  'tis  dark 
With  full-grown  foliage,  shading  all  within. 
In  one  short  week  the  orchard  buds  and  blooms ; 
And  now,  when  steep'd  in  dew  or  gentle  showers, 
It  yields  the  purest  sweetness  to  the  breeze, 
Or  all  the  tranquil  atmosphere  perfumes. 
E'en  from  the  juicy  leaves  of  sudden  growth, 
And  the  rank  grass  of  steaming  ground,  the  air, 
Pill'd  with  a  watery  glimmering,  receives 
A  grateful  smell,  exhaled  by  warming  rays. 
Each  day  are  heard,  and  almost  every  hour. 
New  notes  to  swell  the  music  of  the  groves. 
And  soon  the  latest  of  the  feather'd  train 
At  evening  twilight  come ;  the  lonely  snipe, 
0*er  marshy  fields,  high  in  the  dusky  air. 
Invisible,  but  with  faint,  tremulous  tones, 
Hovering  or  playing  o*er  the  listener's  head ; 
And,  in  mid  air,  the  sportive  nightphawk,  seen 
Flying  a  while  at  random,  uttering  oft 
A  cheerful  cry,  attended  with  a  shake 
Of  level  pinions,  dark,  but  when  uptum'd 
Against  the  brightness  of  the  western  sky, 
Onf  white  plume  showing  in  the  midst  of  each, 
Then  fiur  down  diving  with  a  hollow  sound ; 
And,  deep  at  first  within  the  distant  wood. 
The  whip-poor-will,  her  name  her  only  song. 
She,  soon  as  children  from  the  noisy  sport 
Of  whooping,  laughing,  talking  with  all  tones, 
To  hear  the  echoes  of  the  empty  bam, 
Are  by  her  voice  diverted  and  held  mute, ' 
Comes  to  the  margin  of  the  nearest  grove ; 
And  when  the  twilight,  deepen'd  into  night. 
Calls  them  within,  close  to  the  house  she  comes, 
And  on  its  dark  side,  haply  on  the  step 
Of  unfrequented  door  lighting  unseen, 
Breaks  into  strains  articulate  and  clear, 
The  closing  sometimes  quicken'd,  as  in  sport 
Now,  snimatc  throughout,  from  mom  to  eve 
All  harmony,  activity,  and  joy. 
Is  lovely  Nature,  as  in  her  bless*d  prime. 
The  robin  to  the  garden  or  green  yard, 


*  Thi«  and  the  four  following  extracts  ars  from  '*The 
Age  of  Benevolence.** 


Cloaa  to  the  door,  repairs  to  build  again 
Within  her  wonted  tree ;  and  at  her  work 
Seems  doubly  busy  for  her  ptut  delay. 
Along  the  surface  of  the  winding  stream. 
Pursuing  every  turn,  gay  swallows  skim. 
Or  round  the  borders  of  the  spacious  lawn 
Fly  in  repeated  circles,  rising  o'er 
Hillock  and  fence  with  motion  serpentine, 
Easy,  and  light     One  snatches  from  the  ground 
A  downy  feather,  and  then  upward  springs, 
FoUow'd  by  others,  but  oft  drops  it  soon. 
In  playful  mood,  or  from  too  filight  a  hold. 
When  all  at  once  dart  at  the  falling  prize. 
The  flippant  blackbird,  with  light  yellow  crown. 
Hangs  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  chatters  thick 
Till  her  breath  fails,  when,  breaking  off,  she  drops 
On  the  next  tree,  and  on  its  highest  limb 
Or  some  tall  flag,  and  gently  rocking,  sits, 
Her  strain  repeating.     With  sonorous  notes 
Of  every  tone,  mix'd  in  confusion  sweet. 
All  chanted  in  the  fulness  of  delight. 
The  forest  rings :  where,  far  around  enclosed 
With  bushy  sides,  and  covered  high  above 
With  foliage  thick,  supported  by  bare  trunks, 
Like  pillars  rising  to  support  a  roof^ 
It  seems  a  temple  vast,  the  space  within 
Rings  loud  and  clear  with  thrilling  melody. 
Apart,  but  near  the  choir,  with  voice  distinct. 
The  merry  mocking-bird  together  links 
In  one  continued  song  their  different  notes. 
Adding  new  life  and  sweetness  to  them  all. 
Hid  imder  shrabs,  the  squirrel,  that  in  fields 
Frequents  the  stony  wall  and  briery  fence. 
Here  chirps  so  shrill,  that  human  feet  approach 
Unheard  till  just  upon  him,  when,  with  cries 
Sudden  and  sharp,  he  darts  to  his  retreat 
Beneath  the  mossy  hillock  or  sged  tree ; 
But  oft  a  moment  after  reappears. 
First  peeping  out,  then  starting  forth  at  once 
With  a  courageous  air,  yet  in  his  pranks 
Keeping  a  watchful  eye,  nor  venturing  far 
Till  left  unheeded.     In  rank  pastures  graze. 
Singly  and  mutely,  the  contented  herd ; 
And  on  the  upland  rough  the  peaceful  sheep ; 
Regardless  of  the  frolic  Iambs,  that,  close 
Beside  them,  and  before  their  faces  prone. 
With  many  an  antic  leap  and  butting  feint. 
Try  to  provoke  them  to  unite  in  sport. 
Or  grant  a  look,  till  tired  of  vain  attempts ; 
When,  gathering  in  one  company  apart. 
All  vigour  and  delight,  away  they  run, 
Straight  to  the  utmost  comer  of  the  field. 
The  fence  beside ;  then,  wheeling,  disappear 
In  some  small  sandy  pit,  then  rise  to  view ; 
Or  crowd  together  up  the  heap  of  earth 
Around  some  uptum'd  root  of  fallen  tree. 
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And  on  its  top  a  trembling  moment  ttand, 
7*hen  to  the  distant  flock  at  once  return. 
Exhilarated  by  the  general  joy, 
And  the  fiiir  prospect  of  a  ^itfnl  year, 
The  peasant,  with  light  heart  and  nimble  8tep» 
His  work  pursues,  as  it  were  pastime  sweet 
With  many  a  cheering  word,  his  willing  team 
For  labour  fresh,  he  hastens  to  the  field 
Ere  morning  lose  its  coolness ;  but  at  ere, 
When  loosen'd  from  the  plough  and  homeward 

tum*d. 
He  follows  slow  and  silent,  stopping  oft 
To  mark  the  daily  growth  of  tender  grain 
And  meadows  of  deep  verdure,  or  to  view 
His  scatter'd  flock  and  herd,  of  their  own  will 
Assembling  for  the  night  by  various  paths, 
The  old  now  fireely  sporting  with  the  young, 
Or  labouring  with  uncouth  attempts  at  sport 


A  SUMMER  NOON. 


A  suLTRT  noon,  not  in  the  summer's  prime. 
When  all  is  fresh  with  life,  and  youth,  and  bloom. 
But  near  its  close,  when  vegetation  stops. 
And  fruits  mature  stand  ripening  in  the  sun. 
Soothes  and  enervates  with  its  thousand  charms, 
Its  images  of  silence  and  of  rest, 
The  melancholy  mind.     The  fields  are  still ; 
The  husbandman  has  gone  to  his  repast, 
And,  that  partaken,  on  the  coolest  side 
Of  his  abode,  reclines  in  sweet  repose. 
Deep  in  the  shaded  stream  the  cattle  stand, 
The  flocks  beside  the  fence,  with  heads  all  prone, 
And  panting  quick.    The  fields,  for  harvest  ripe, 
No  breezes  bend  in  smooth  and  graceful  waves. 
While  with  their  motion,  dim  and  bright  by  turns, 
The  sunshine  seems  to  move ;  nor  e'en  a  breath 
Brushes  along  the  surface  with  a  shade 
Fleeting  and  thin,  like  that  of  flying  smoke. 
The  slender  stalks  their  heavy  bended  heads 
Support  as  motionless  as  oaks  their  tops. 
O'er  all  the  woods  the  topmost  leaves  are  still ; 
E*en  the  wild  poplar  leaves,  that,  pendent  hung 
By  stems  elastic,  quiver  at  a  breath. 
Rest  in  the  general  calm.     The  thistle  down. 
Seen  high  and  thick,  by  gazing  up  beside 
Some  shading  object,  in  a  silver  shower 
Plumb  down,  and  slower  than  the  slowest  snow. 
Through  all  the  sleepy  atmosphere  descends ; 
And  where  it  lights,  though  on  the  steepest  roo( 
Or  smallest  spire  of  grass,  remains  unmoved. 
White  as  a  fleece,  as  dense  and  as  distinct 
From  the  resplendent  sky,  a  single  cloud, 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  air  becalm'd. 
Drops  a  lone  shadow,  as  distinct  and  stiU, 
On  the  bare  plain,  or  sunny  mountain's  i^e ; 
Or  in  the  polish'd  mirror  of  the  lake. 
In  which  the  deep  reflected  sky  appears 
A  calm,  sublime  immensity  below. 

No  sound  nor  motion  of  a  living  thing 
The  stillness  breaks,  but  such  as  serve  to  soothie, 
Or  cause  the  soul  to  feel  the  stillness  more. 
The  yellow-hammer  by  the  way-side  picks, 
Mutely,  the  thistle's  seed ;  but  in  her  flight, 


So  smoodily  serpentfaie,  her  wings  oatspraad 
To  rise  a  little,  closed  to  fall  as  ftr, 
Moving  like  sea^fowl  o'er  the  heaving  waves, 
With  each  new  impulse  chimes  a  feeble  not*. 
The  rusMt  grasshopper  at  times  is  heard. 
Snapping  his  many  wings,  as  half  he  flies. 
Half-hovers  in  the  air.     Where  strikes  the  sun, 
With  sultriest  beams,  upon  the  sandy  plain, 
Or  jrtony  mount,  or  in  the  close,  deep  vale. 
The  harmless  locust  of  this  western  dime. 
At  intervals,  amid  the  leaves  unseen. 
Is  heard  to  sing  with  one  unbroken  sound, 
As  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  beginning  low. 
And  rising  to  the  midst  with  shriller  swell. 
Then  in  low  cadence  dying  all  away. 
Beside  the  stream,  collected  in  a  flock. 
The  noiseless  butterflies,  though  on  the  ground, 
Continue  still  to  wave  their  open  fans 
Powder'd  with  gold ;  while  on  the  jutting  twigs 
The  spindling  insects  that  firequent  die  banks 
Rest,  with  their  thin,  transparent  wings  outspread 
As  when  they  fly.     Ofttimes,  though  seldom 
The  cuckoo,  that  in  summer  haunts  our  groves. 
Is  heard  to  moan,  as  if  at  every  breath 
Panting  aloud.    The  hawk,  in  mid-air  high. 
On  his  broad  pinions  sailing  round  and  round. 
With  not  a  flutter,  or  but  now  and  then. 
As  if  his  trembling  balance  to  regain. 
Utters  a  single  scream,  but  faintly  heard. 
And  all  again  is  still. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Thi  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  tiie  slow-declining  year. 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace  ; 
The  frding  season  ere  the  falling  come. 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  die  favourite  of  the  world. 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds. 
'Tis  now  far  spent ;  and  the  meridian  sun, 
Most  sweetly  smiling  with  attemper'd  beams, 
Sheds  gently  down  a  mild  and  grateful  warmth. 
Beneath  its  yellow  lustre,  groves  and  woods, 
Checker'd  by  one  night's  frost  with  various  hues^ 
While  yet  no  wind  has  swept  a  leaf  away. 
Shine  doubly  rich.    It  were  a  sad  delight 
Down  the  smooth  stream  to  glide,  and  srni  it  tinged 
Upon  each  brink  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues, 
The  yellow,  red,  or  purple  of  the  trees 
That,  singly,  or  in  tufts,  or  forests  thick 
Adorn  the  shores ;  to  see,  perhaps,  the  s:de 
Of  some  high  mount  reflected  far  below. 
With  its  bright  colours,  intermix'd  with  spots 
Of  darker  green.    Yes,  it  were  sweetly  sad 
To  wander  in  the  open  fields,  and  hear. 
E'en  at  this  hour,  the  noonday  hardly  past, 
The  lulling  insects  of  the  summer's  night ; 
To  hear,  where  lately  buzzing  swarms  were  heard^ 
A  lonely  bee  long  roving  here  and  there 
To  find  a  single  flower,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Then  rising  quick,  and  with  a  louder  hum. 
In  widening  circles  round  and  round  his  head» 
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Stniglil  bgr  the  Uitoiier  flyinff  elMur  awaj. 

As  if  to  bid  the  fields  a  lut  adiea ; 

To  heer,  within  the  woodland*!  aiainy  lide^ 

Late  full  of  maaic,  nothing  save,  perhapay 

The  sound  of  nutshells,  by  the  squiml  dropp'd 

From  some  tall  beech,  fiwt  ftJling  through  the  ]ea;vea. 


SUNSET  IN  SEPTEMBER.* 

The  sun  now  rests  upon  the  mountain  tope- 
Begins  to  sink  behind— -is  half  conoeal'd— 
And  now  is  gono :  the  last  fiunt,  twinkling  beam 
Is  cut  in  twain  by  the  sharp  rising  ridge. 
Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  cloud,  so  still  end  thin. 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light, 
And  ao  transparent,  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  Ay,  beyond  the  Caothest  mount. 
Hangs  o'er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain. 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  ncedle*s  point. 
With  golden  borders^metimes  straight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning  stream, 
A  halMiour*s  space  above  the  mountain  lie ; 
Or  when  the  whole  consolidated  mass. 
That  only  threatcn'd  rain,  is  broken  up 
Into  a  thousand  parts,  and  yet  is  one, 
One  as  the  ocean  broken  into  waves ; 
And  all  its  spongy  parts,  imbibing  deep 
The  mout  effulgence,  seem  like  fleeces  dyed 

*  Every  peraon,  who  hae  wltnened  the  epIendAur  of 
ths  eaiiMt  scenery  in  Andover,  will  recof  niee  vritli  delif  ht 
the  ImsI  at  well  as  general  truth  and  beauty  of  thia  de- 
scription. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  New  England,  s  spot 
wh»'re  the  tan  goei  down,  of  a  clear  fummer*!  evening, 
amidst  so  much  grandeur  reflected  over  earth  and  sky. 
In  the  winter  season,  too,  it  is  a  nioet  magnlfteent  and 
inpreraive  scene.  The  great  extent  of  the  laodseapei 
the  pitoatinn  of  the  hill,  on  the  hroad.  level  summit  of 
which  Mand  the  buildinriof  the  Theological  Institution; 
tlie  vast  amphhheatre  of  luxuriant  forest  and  field,  which 
rises  from  its  base,  and  awells  away  into  the  heavens; 
the  perfect  outline  of  the  horizon ;  the  noble  range  of 
blue  mountains  in  the  background,  that  seem  to  ratira 
one  beyond  another  almoat  to  infinite  distance ;  together 
with  the  magnilfcent  expanse  of  sky  visible  st  once  from 
the  elevsted  spot,— thene  features  constitute  st  sll  tiroes 
s  scene  on  which  the  lover  of  nsture  csn  never  be  wesry 
with  gsKing .  When  the  sun  goes  down,  it  Is  all  in  a  blaas 
with  his  descending  glory.  The  sunset  Is  the  roost  per- 
(bctly  beautiful  when  an  afternoon  shower  has  Just  pre- 
ceded it.  The  gorgeous  clouds  roll  away  like  masses  of 
smber.  Tlie  sky,  close  to  the  hnriaon,  is  s  sea  of  the 
richest  purple.  The  setting  sun  shines  through  the  mist, 
which  rises  firom  the  wet  forest  and  meadow,  and  srakes 
the  clustered  foliage  sppear  invested  with  s  hrlllisnt 
gnld«'n  transpsrency.  Nearer  to  the  eye,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  sparkling  with  fresh  rain-drops,  snd  over  the 
whole  scene,  the  parting  rays  of  sunlight  linger  with  a 
yellow  gleam,  as  if  relucUnt  to  pass  entirely  away.  Thsn 
come  the  varying  tints  of  twilight,  *"  fading,  still  fkding," 
till  the  stars  are  out  in  their  beauty,  and  a  cloudless  night 
rslgns,  with  its  silence,  shsdows,  snd  repose.  In  the 
summer,  Andover  combines  almost  every  thing  to  charm 
and  elevate  the  feelings  of  the  student.  In  winter,  ths 
north-western  blasts,  that  sweep  fresh  ft-om  the  snow- 
Iwnks  on  tlie  Grand  Monadnbck,  make  the  invalid,  at  least, 
sigh  for  s  more  eoogenisl  clioMts.— Bsv.  O.  B.  CMsavaa. 


Deep  scarlet  saffion  light,  or  crimaon  daik» 
As  Uiey  are  thick  or  thin,  or  near  or  mora 
All  fading  soon  as  lower  sinks  the  sun, 
Till  twilight  end.    But  now  another  aoena^ . 
To  me  moat  beautiful  of  all,  appeaia: 
The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  dood, 
Throughout  the  west,  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
80  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eya^ 
Not  dazzling,  but  dilating  with  calm  Ibroa 
Ita  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye, 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mellow  peach 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shinaai 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening-etar. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades. 
Till  changed  into  the  azure  of  mid-heaven. 

Along  the  level  ridge,  o'er  which  the  son 
Descended,  in  a  single  row  arranged. 
As  if  thus  planted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Majestic  pines  shoot  up  into  the  sky. 
And  in  its  fluid  gold  seem  half-dissolved. 
Upon  a  nearer  peak,  a  cluster  stands 
With  shafts  erect,  and  tops  converged  to  one^ 
A  stately  colonnade,  with  verdant  roof; 
Upon  a  nearer  still,  a  single  tree. 
With  shapely  form,  looks  beautiful  alone ; 
While,  farther  northward,  through  a  narrow 
Scooped  in  the  hither  range,  a  single  mount 
Beyond  the  rest,  of  finer  smoothness  seem% 
And  of  a  sofier,  more  ethereal  blue, 
A  p3rramid  of  polish'd  sapphire  built 

But  now  the  twilight  mingles  into  one 
The  various  mountains ;  levels  to  a  plain 
This  nearer,  lower  landscape,  dark  with  ahade^ 
Where  every  object  to  my  sight  presents 
Ita  shaded  side ;  while  here  upon  these  walls^ 
And  in  that  eastern  wood,  upon  the  trunks 
Under  thick  foliage,  reflective  shows 
Its  yellow  lustre.    How  distinct  the  line 
Of  the  horizon,  parting  heaven  and  earth  I 


SUMMER  EVENING  LIGHTNING. 


Fab  ofi*  and  low 
In  the  horizon,  from  a  sultry  cloud, 
Where  sleeps  in  embryo  the  midnight  atom, 
The  silent  lightning  gleams  in  fitful  sheeta, 
Illumes  the  solid  mass,  revealing  thus 
Its  darker  fragments,  and  its  ragged  verge ; 
Or  if  the  bolder  fancy  so  conceive 
Of  its  fantastic  forms,  revealing  thus 
Its  gloomy  caverns,  rugged  sides  and  tope 
With  beetling  cliffs  grotesque.    But  not  so  bright 
The  distant  flashes  gleam  as  to  efface 
The  window's  image,  on  the  floor  impressed 
By  the  dim  crescent;  or  outshines  the  light 
Cast  from  the  room  upon  the  trees  hard  by. 
If  haply,  to  illume  a  moonless  night, 
The  lighted  taper  shine ;  though  lit  in  vain, 
To  waste  away  unused,  and  from  abroad 
Distinctly  through  the  open  window  seen. 
Lone,  pfide,  and  still  as  a  sepulchral  lamp. 


CARLOS   WILCOX. 


!!• 


THE  CASTLE  OF  IMAGINATION.* 

JvtT  in  the  centre  of  that  wood  wm  lear'd 
Hot  caiUe,  all  of  marble,  smooth  and  white ; 
Above  the  thick  yoong  trees,  its  top  appear'd 
Among  the  naked  trunks  of  towering  height ; 
And  here  at  mom  and  eve  it  glittered  bright, 
As  often  by  the  far-off  trareller  seen 
In  level  sunbeams,  or  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  low  moon  shot  in  hof  rays  between 
That  wide-spread  roof  and  floor  of  solid  foliage 
green. 

Through  this  wide  interval  the  roving  eye 
From  turrets  proud  might  trace  the  waving  lino 
Where  meet  the  mountains  green  and  azure  sky. 
And  view  the  deep  when  sun-gilt  billows  shine ; 
Fair  bounds  to  sight,  that  never  thought  confine, 
But  tempt  it  far  beyond,  till  by  tlie  charm 
Of  some  sweet  wood-note  or  some  whispering  pine 
Called  home  again,  or  by  the  soft  alarm 
Of  Love's  approaching  step,  and  her  encircling  arm. 

Through  this  wide  interval,  the  mountain  side 
Show'd  many  a  sylvan  slope  and  rocky  steep : 
Here  roaring  torrents  in  dark  forests  hide ; 
There  silver  streamlets  rush  to  view,  and  leap 
Unheard  from  lofly  cliffs  to  valleys  deep : 
Here  rugged  peaks  look  smooth  in  sunset  glow. 
Along  the  clear  horizon's  western  sweep ; 
There  from  some  eastern  summit  moonbeams  flow 
Along  o*er  level  wood,  far  down  to  plains  below. 

Now  stretched  a  blue,  and  now  a  golden  lone 
Round  that  horizon ;  now  o*er  mountains  proud 
Dim  vapours  rest,  or  bright  ones  move  alone : 
An  ebon  wall,  a  smooth,  portentous  cloud. 
First  mutterini^  low,  anon  with  thunder  loud. 
Now  rises  quick,  and  brings  a  sweeping  wind 
0*er  all  that  wood  in  waves  before  it  bow'd ; 
And  now  a  rainbow,  with  its  top  behind 
A  spangled  veil  of  leaves,  seems  heaven  and  earth 
to  bind. 

Above  the  canopy,  so  thick  and  green. 
And  spread  so  high  o'er  that  enchanted  vale. 
Through  scattered  openings  oft  were  glimpses  seen 
Of  fleecy  clouds,  that,  linked  together,  sail 
In  moonlight  clear  before  the  gentle  gale : 
Sometimes  a  shooting  meteor  draws  a  glance ; 
Sometimes  a  twinkling  star,  or  planet  pale. 
Long  holds  the  lighted  eye,  as  in  a  trance ; 
And  oft  the  milky-way  gleams  through  the  white 
expanse. 

That  castle's  open  windows,  though  half-hid 
With  flowering  vines,  show'd  many  a  vision  fair: 
A  face  all  bloom,  or  light  young  forms,  that  thrid 
Some  maze  within,  or  lonely  ones  that  wear 
The  garb  of  joy  with  sorrow's  thoughtful  air, 
Oft  caught  the  eye  a  moment :  and  the  sound 
Of  low,  sweet  music  often  issued  there. 
And  by  its  magic  held  the  listener  bound. 
And  seem'd  to  hold  the  winds  and  forests  far  aroond. 

•  This  and  the  two  extracts  which  follow  are  ttom 
**  The  Rellflon  of  Taste." 


Within,  die  queen  of  all,  fai  pomp  or  mirth. 
While  glad  attendants  at  her  glance  unfold 
Their  shining  wings,  and  fly  through  heaven  and 

earth. 
Oft  took  her  throne  of  burning  gems  and  gold, 
Adom'd  with  emblems  that  of  empire  told. 
And  rising  in  the  midst  of  trophies  bright. 
That  bring  her  memory  from  the  days  of  old. 
And  help  prolong  her  reign,  and  widi  the  flight 
Of  every  year  increase  the  wonders  of  her  might. 

In  all  her  dwelling,  tales  of  wild  romance. 
Of  terror,  love,  and  mystery  dark  or  gay. 
Were  scatter'd  thick  to  catch  the  wandering  glance^ 
And  stop  the  dreamer  on  his  unknown  way; 
There,  too,  was  every  sweet  and  lofty  lay. 
The  sacred,  classic,  and  romantic,  sung 
As  that  enchantress  moved  in  might  or  play ; 
And  there  was  many  a  harp  but  newly  strung, 
Tet  with  its  fearless  notes  the  whole  wide  valley 
rung. 

There,  from  all  lands  and  ages  of  her  fame, 
Were  marble  forms,  array'd  in  order  due. 
In  groups  and  single,  all  of  proudest  name ; 
In  them  the  high,  the  fiiir,  and  tender  grew 
To  life  intense  in  love's  impassion'd  view. 
And  from  each  air  and  feature,  bend  and  swell, 
Each  shapely  neck,  and  lip,  and  forehead  thiefW 
O'er  each  enamour'd  sense  so  deep  a  spell. 
The  thoughts  but  with  the  past  or  bright  ideal  dwdL 

The  walls  around  told  all  the  pencil's  power ; 
There  proud  creations  of  each  mighty  hand 
Shone  with  their  hues  and  lines,  as  in  the  hour 
When  the  last  touch  was  given  at  the  command 
Of  the  same  genius  that  at  first  had  plann'd. 
Exulting  in  its  great  and  glowing  thought : 
Bright  scenes  of  peace  and  war,  of  sea  and  land. 
Of  love  and  glory,  to  new  life  were  wrought, 
From  history,  from  fable,  and  from  nature  brought 

With  these  were  others  all  divine,  drawn  all 
From  ground  where  oft,  with  signs  and  aeoeots 

dread, 
The  lonely  prophet  doom'd  to  sudden  fall 
Proud  kings  and  cities,  and  with  gentle  tread 
Bore  life's  quick  triumph  to  the  humble  dead. 
And  where  strong  angels  flew  to  blast  or  save, 
Where  martyr'd  hosts  of  old,  and  youthful  bled. 
And  where  their  mighty  Lord  o'er  land  and  wave 
Spread  life  and  peace  till  death,  then  spread  them 
through  the  grave. 

From  these  fix'd  visions  of  the  hallow'd  eye. 
Some  kindling  gleams  of  their  ethereal  glow. 
Would  ofttimes  fall,  as  from  the  opening  sky. 
On  eyes  delighted,  glancing  to  and  fro. 
Or  £uten'd  till  their  orbs  dilated  grow; 
Then  would  the  proudest  seem  with  joy  to  learn 
Truths  they  had  fear'd  or  felt  ashamed  to  know; 
The  skeptic  would  believe,  the  lost  retom ; 
And  all  the  cold  and  low  would  seem  to  rise  and  hum* 

Tlieirs  was  devotion  kindled  by  the  vast. 
The  beautiful,  impassion'd,  and  refined ; 
And  in  the  deep  enchantment  o'er  them  east, 
They  look'd  from  earth,  and  soar'd  above  their  kind 


To  tfafl  blios'd  cmlm  of  an  abitractod  mindt 
And  its  communion  with  thingi  all  its  own, 
Its  fonns  sublime  and  lovely ;  as  the  blind. 
Mid  earthly  scenes,  forgotten,  or  unknown. 
Live  in  ideal  worlds,  and  wander  there  alone. 

Such  were  the  lone  enthusiasts,  wont  to  dwell 
With  all  whom  that  enchantress  held  subdued. 
As  in  the  hoUest  circle  of  her  spell. 
Where  meaner  spirits  never  dare  intrude, 
They  dwelt  in  csdm  and  silent  solitude, 
Rapt  in  the  love  of  ail  the  high  and  sweet, 
In  thought,  and  art,  and  nature,  and  imbued 
With  its  devotion  to  Ufe's  inmost  seat. 
As  drawn  from  all  the  charms  which  in  that  val- 
ley meet. 


ROUSSEAU  AND  COWPER. 


RoussiAu  could  weep— yes,  with  a  heart  of  stone 
The  impious  sophist  could  recline  beside 
The  pure  and  peaceful  lake,  and  muse  alone 
On  all  its  loveliness  at  eventide : 
On  its  small  running  waves,  in  purple  dyed 
Beneath  bright  clouds,  or  all  the  glowing  sky. 
On  the  white  sails  that  o'er  its  bosom  glide. 
And  on  surrounding  mountains  wild  and  high. 
Till  tears  unbidden  gpish*d  from  his  enchanted  eye. 

But  his  were  not  the  tears  of  feeling  fine. 
Of  grief  or  love ;  at  fancy's  flash  they  flow'd. 
Like  burning  drops  from  some  proud,  lonely  pine. 
By  lightning  fired ;  his  heart  with  passion  glow'd 
Till  it  consumed  his  life,  and  yet  he  show'd 
A  chilling  coldness  both  to  friend  and  foe. 
As  Etna,  with  its  centre  an  abode 
Of  wasting  fire,  chills  with  the  icy  snow 
Of  all  its  desert  brow  the  living  world  below. 

Was  he  but  justly  wretched  from  his  crimes  f 
Then  why  was  Cowpsa's  anguish  oft  as  keen, 
With  ail  the  heaven-bom  virtue  that  sublimea 
Genius  and  feeling,  and  to  things  unseen 
Lifts  the  pure  heart  through  clouds  that  roll  b^ 

tween 
The  earth  and  skies,  to  darken  human  hope  1 
,  Or  wherefore  did  those  clouds  thus  intervene 
To  render  vain  fiadth's  lifted  telescope. 
And  leave  him  in  thick  gloom  his  weaiy  way  to 

grope? 

He,  too,  could  give  himself  to  musing  deep ; 
By  the  calm  lake  at  evening  he  could  stand. 
Lonely  and  sad,  to  see  the  moonlight  sleep 
On  all  its  breast,  by  not  an  insect  &nn'd. 
And  hear  low  voices  on  the  far-off  strand, 
Or  through  the  still  and  dewy  atmosphere 
The  pipe's  soft  tones  waked  by  some  gentle  hand, 
From  fronting  shore  and  woody  island  near 
In  echoes  quick  retum'd  more  mellow  and  mofe 
clear. 

And  he  could  cherish  vrild  and  mournful  dicains, 
In  the  pine  grove,  when  low  the  full  moon  &b 
Shot  under  lofty  tope  her  level  beams. 
Stretching  the  shades  of  trunks  erect  and  bare. 


In  stripes  drawn  parallel  with  order  rare. 
As  of  some  temple  vast  or  colonnade. 
While  on  green  turf^  made  smooth  without  his  care. 
He  wandered  o'er  its  stripes  of  light  and  shade 
And  heard  the  dying  day-breese  all  the  boughs 
pervade. 

'Twas  thus  in  nature's  bloom  and  solitude 
He  nursed  his  grief  till  nothing  could  assuage ; 
'T  was  thus  his  tender  spirit  was  subdued. 
Till  in  life's  toils  it  could  no  more  engage ; 
And  his  had  been  a  Useless  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  been  gifted  with  no  sacred  povrer. 
To  send  his  thoughts  to  every  future  age ; 
But  he  is  gone  where  grief  will  not  devour. 
Where  beauty  will  not  fade,  and  skies  will  never 
lower. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


AiTD  thou,  to  whom  long  worshipp'd  nature  lends 
No  strength  to  fly  from  grief  or  bear  its  weight,   I 
Stop  not  to  rail  at  foes  or  fickle  friends. 
Nor  set  the  world  at  naught,  nor  spurn  at  fiite; 
None  seek  thy  misery,  none  thy  being  hate ; 
Break  from  thy  former  self,  thy  life  begin ; 
Do  thou  the  good  thy  thoughts  od  meditate. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  good  man's  peace  within. 
And  at  thy  dying  day  his  wreath  of  glory  win. 


With  deeds  of  virtue  to  embalm  his  name. 
He  dies  in  triumph  or  serene  delight ; 
Weaker  and  weaker  grows  his  mortal  frame 
At  every  breath,  but  in  immortal  might 
His  spirit  grows,  preparing  for  its  flight : 
The  world  recedes  and  fades  like  clouds  of  even. 
But  heaven  comes  nearer  fast,  and  grows  mon 

bright. 
All  intervening  mists  far  off  are  driven ; 
The  world  will  vanish  soon,  and  all  wiU  soon  be 

heaven. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief  1 
Or  is  thy  heart  opprcss'd  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief  t 
Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold : 
'TIS  when  the  rose  is  wrapp'd  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty ;  not  when,  all  unroll'd. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom  ricb  and  fair 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  am- 
bient air. 

Wake,  thou  that  slecpcst  in  enchanted  bowers. 
Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  tiie 

night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  number'd  houxi 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 
Wake  ere  the  earthbom  charm  unnerve  thee  qnite. 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed ; 
Do  something— do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  Qod  himself  inactive  were  no  longer  bleai*d. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 


Become  thy  Aidy,  pMtime,  net,  and  food. 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined ; 
Pray  Heaven  with  firmneea  thy  whole  aoul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose— to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fix'd  and  feelin^i  purdykial, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  g^race  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  daa* 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  wiU  Heaven  pennift 
To  light  on  maa  as  from  the  pasting  air ; 
The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit, 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  caiei 
Boon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare ; 
And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towm 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare. 
That,  mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and 
showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowsn. 

Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 
To  them  that  idly  worship  hills  and  groves, 
And  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  ? 
Did  NiWToir  learn  from  fancy,  as  it  roves. 
To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  mows  t 
Bid  Howard  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease, 
By  wanderings  wild  that  nature's  pilgrim  lores  1 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peaiee, 
By  musing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of 
Greece? 

Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  appear 
But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth ;  a  charge  thou  couldst  not  hear 
From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame. 
Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame. 
And  make  thyself  of  worth ;  and  thus  enlist 
The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  fione ; 
'TIS  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd. 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  eodst 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know^— 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above ; 
The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  fiow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  houxsi 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  dedc  thy  grrave  with  amaranthine  flowen^ 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal 
bowers. 


SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Ebx  long  the  clouds  were  gone,  the  moon  was  set; 
When  deeply  blue  without  a  shade  of  gray. 
The  sky  was  fill'd  with  stars  that  almost  met. 
Thai  points  prolong'd  and  sharpen'd  to  one  ray; 
Through  their  transparent  air  the  milky-way 
Seem'd  one  broad  flame  pf  pure  resplendent  whitSi 
As  if  some  globe  on  fir^  tuoi'd  far  astray. 
Had  cross'd  the  wide  ardi  with  so  swifi  a  flig^ 
That  for  a  moment  shone  its  whole  long  track  o^ 
light 
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At  length  in  nortiiem  skies,  at  first  but  small, 
A  sheet  of  light  meteorous  begun 
To  spread  on  either  hand,  and  rise  and  fidl 
In  waves,  that  slowly  first,  then  quickly  run 
Along  Hs  edge,  set  thick  but  one  by  one 
With  spiry  beams,  that  all  at  once  shot  high. 
Like  those  through  vapours  from  the  setting  son; 
Then  sidelong  as  before  the  wind  they  fly, 
Like  streaking  rain  fitmi  ckmds  that  flit  along  the 
Aj. 

Now  an  the  mountain-tope  and  gulfs  between 
Seem'd  one  dark  plain;  from  forests,  caves  pio- 

iiMind, 
And'mshing  vraters  far  below  unseen. 
Rose  a  deep  roar  ivcine  united  sound. 
Alike  pervading  all  the  air  around. 
And  seeming  e'en  the  azure  dome  to  fill. 
And  from  it  through  soft  ether  to  resound 
In  low  vibrations,  sending  a  sweet  thrill 
To  every  finger's  end  from  rapture  deep  and  stilL 


LIVE  FOR  ETERNITY. 

A  BBioHT  or  dark  eternity  in  view, 
With  all  ito  fix'd,  unutterable  things, 
What  madness  in  the  living  to  pursue, 
As  their  chief  portion,  with  the  speed  of  wings, 
The  joys  that  death-beds  always  turn  to  stiBga! 
Infatuated  man,  on  earth's  smooth  waste 
To  dance  along  the  path  that  always  brings 
Quick  to  an  end,  from  which  with  tenfold  haste 
Back  would  he  gladly  fiy  till  all  should  be  retiaosdl 

Our  life  is  like  the  hurrying  on  the  eve 
Before  we  start,  on  sonte  long  journey  bound. 
When  fit  preparing  to  the  last  we  leave, 
Then  run  to  every  room  the  dwelling  round. 
And  sigh  that  nothing  needed  can  be  found ; 
Yet  go  we  must,  and  soon  as  day  shall  break; 
We  snatch  an  hour's  repoee,  when  loud  the  sound 
For  our  departure  calls ;  we  rise  and  take 
A  quick  and  sad  fiurewell,  and  go  ere  well  awake. 

Rear'd  in  the  sunshine,  blasted  by  the  storms 
Of  changing  time,  scarce  asking  why  or  whence. 
Men  come  and  go  like  vegetable  forms. 
Though  heaven  appoints  for  them  a  work  immense. 
Demanding  constant  thought  and  zeal  intense. 
Awaked  by  hopes  and  fears  that  leave  no  room 
For  rest  to  mortals  in  the  dread  suspense. 
While  yet  they  know  not  if  beyond  the  tomb 
A  long,  long  life  of  bliss  or  wo  shall  bo  their  doom. 

What  matter  whether  pain  or  pleasures  fill 
The  swelling  heart  one  litde  moment  heret 
From  both  alike  how  vain  is  every  thrill. 
While  an  untried  eternity  is  near! 
Think  not  of  rest,  fond  man,  in  life's  career ; 
The  joys  and  grief  that  meet  thee,  dash  aside 
Like  bubbles,  and  thy  bark  right  onward  steer 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  till  it  cross  the  tida^ 
Shoot  into  port  in  triumph,  or  serenely  glide. 


1  -■ ! 
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the  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Theological  School  con- 


nected with  Harvard  Collage,  and  stiU  hoUb  that 
office.  He  is  the  author  of  sevenJ  pc^ular  pnae 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  a  Liib  of 
the  Saviour,  Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preaehing^ 
and  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  the  Christian  Cha- 
racter. As  a  poet,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  only 
to  prove,  by  a  few  masterly  attempts,  his  poases 
sion  of  the  <«  vision  and  the  faculty  divina.** 
He  is  a  brother  of  the  Reverend  Williak  Wabb, 
author  of  Probus,  Letters  from  Palmyra,  etc 
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TO  THE  URSA  MAJOR. 


With  what  a  stately  and  majestic  step 
That  glorious  constellation  of  the  north 
Treads  its  eternal  circle !  going  forth 
Its  princely  way  among  the  stars  in  slow 
And  silent  brightness^    Mighty  one,  all  hail ! 
I  joy  to  see  thee  on  thy  glowing  path 
Walk,  like  some  stout  and  girded  giant ;  stem. 
Unwearied,  resolute,  whose  toiling  foot 
Disdains  to  loiter  on  its  destined  way. 
The  other  tribes  forsake  their  midnight  tracks 
And  rest  their  weary  orbs  beneath  thy  wave ; 
But  thou  dost  never  close  thy  burning  eye. 
Nor  stay  thy  stead&st  step.    But  on,  still  on. 
While  systems  change,  and  suns  retire,  and  worids 
Slumber  and  wake,  thy  ceaseless  march  proceeds. 
The  near  horizon  tempts  to  rest  in  vain. 
Thou,  fidthful  sentinel,  dost  never  quit 
Thy  long-appointed  watch ;  but,  sleepless  still. 
Dost  guard  the  fix'd  light  of  the  universe. 
And  bid  the  north  forever  know  its  place. 
Ages  have  witnessed  thy  devoted  trust. 
Unchanged,  unchanging.     When  the  sons  of  God 
Sent  forth  that  shout  of  joy  which  rang  through 

heaven, 
And  echo'd  from  the  outer  spheres  that  bound 
The  illimitable  universe,  thy  voice 
Join*d  the  high  chorus ;  from  thy  radiant  oibs 
The  glad  cry  sounded,  swelling  to  His  praise. 
Who  thus  had  cast  another  sparkling  gem, 
Little,  but  beautiful,  amid  the  crowd 
Of  splendours  that  enrich  his  firmament 
As  thou  art  now,  so  wast  thou  then  the  same. 
Ages  have  rolKd  their  course,  and  time  grown  gray; 
The  earth  has  gathered  to  her  womb  again. 
And  yet  again,  the  myriads  that  were  bom 
Of  her  uncounted,  unremember'd  tribes. 
The  seas  have  changed  their  beds ;  the  eternal  hills 
Have  stoop'd  with  age ;  the  solid  continents 
Have  left  their  banks ;  and  man's  imperial  works— 
The  toil,  pride,  strength  of  kingdoms,  which  had 

flung 


Their  haughty  honours  in  the  fiice  of  heaven. 
As  if  immortal — have  been  swept  away : 
Shattered  and  mouldering,  buried  and  forgot 
But  time  has  shed  no  dimness  on  thy  front. 
Nor  touch'd  the  firmness  of  thy  tread;  yo«ith« 

strength. 
And  beauty  still  are  thine  ;  as  clear,  as  bright. 
As  when  the  Almighty  Former  sent  thee  forth, 
Beautifbl  of&pring  of  his  curious  skill, 
To  watch  earth's  northern  beacon,  and  produm 
The  eternal  chorus  of  eternal  Love. 

I  wonder  as  I  gaze.    That  stream  of  light, 
Undimm'd,  unquench*d — just  as  I  see  it 
Has  issued  from  those  dazzling  points  through ; 
That  go  back  far  into  eternity. 
Exhaustless  flood !  forever  spent  renew'd 
Forever !     Yea,  and  those  refulgent  drops. 
Which  now  descend  upon  my  lifted  eye. 
Left  their  far  fountain  twice  three  years  ago. 
While  those  wing'd  particles,  whose  speed  oulatripa 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  their  way,  the  eafth 
Compass'd  its  tedious  circuit  round  and  roond. 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  beheld 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  blooiiL 
So  far  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve ! 
So  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  deaoeiid! 
Yes,  glorious  lamp  of  God  !  He  may  have  quench'd 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres ;  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
This  distant  planet     Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  far  fire,  and  we  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning ;  whUe  their  Uaie 
But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguish'd  realms. 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reign'd. 

Yet  what  is  this,  which  to  the  astonish'd  nund 
Seems  measureless,  and  which  the  baffled  tfaooght 
Confounds  ?     A  span,  a  point,  in  those  domains 
Which  the  keen  eye  can  traverse.     Seven  start 
Dwell  in  that  brilliant  cluster,  and  the  sight 
Embraces  all  at  once ;  yet  each  from  eadi 
Recedes  as  far  as  each  of  them  from  earth. 
And  every  star  from  every  other  bums 
No  less  remote.     From  the  profound  of  heavoi, 

Itt 


UntnTellM  eren  in  thought,  keen,  pierciiig  nyi 
Dmrt  through  the  void,  Terealing  to  the  tenie 
Syftems  and  worlde  unnumbered.    Take  the  giaia 
Andaearchtheakies.  The  opening  akiea  pour  down 
Upon  your  gaie  thick  ahowera  of  aparkling  fire ; 
Stara,  crowded,  throng'd,  in  regiona  ao  remote, 
That  their  swift  beama — the  awifteat  things  thai 


Hare  traveU'd  centuriea  on  their  flight  to  eartii. 
Eaith,  aun,  and  ftearer  conatellationa !  what 
Are  ye  amid  thia  infinite  extent 
And  multitude  of  God's  most  infinite  woika ! 

And  theae  are  auna !  vaat,  central,  living  Area, 
Lorda  of  dependent  systema,  kings  of  worlda 
7%at  wait  as  satellites  upon  their  power. 
And  flourish  in  their  smile.     Awake,  my  aoul. 
And  meditate  the  wonder !     Countlen  auna 
Blase  round  thee,  leading  forth  their  countleM 

worlds! 
Worlds  in  whose  bosoms  living  things  rejoice, 
And  drink  the  bliss  of  being  from  the  fount 
Of  all-pervading  Love.     What  mind  can  know, 
What  tongue  can  utter  all  their  multitudea ! 
Thua  numberlesa  in  numberleaa  abodea ! 
Known  but  to  thee,  bleasM  Father!  Thine  they  are. 
Thy  children,  and  thy  care ;  and  none  o'eriook'd 
Of  thee !    No,  not  the  humblest  soul  that  dwella 
Upon  the  humblest  globe,  which  wheela  ita  courae 
Amid  the  giant  glories  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  mean  mote  that  dancea  in  the  beam 
Amongst  the  mirror'd  lamps,  which  fling 
Their  waateful  splendour  from  the  palace  wall. 
None,  none  eacape  the  kindness  of  thy  care ; 
All  compaaaM  underneath  thy  spacioua  wing, 
Each  fed  and  guided  by  thy  powerful  hand. 

Tell  me,  ye  aplendid  orbs!  as  from  your  throne 
Ye  mark  the  rolling  provinces  that  own 
Your  away,  what  beings  fill  those  bright  abodea  1 
How  form'd,  how  gifted  1  what  their  powera,  their 

atate. 
Their  happineaa,  their  wiadom  1     Do  they  bear 
The  atamp  of  human  nature  1     Or  haa  God 
Peopled  thoae  purer  realma  with  lovelier  forma 
And  more  celestial  minds  ?     Does  Innocence 
Still  wear  her  native  and  untainted  bloom  t 
Or  haa  Sin  breathed  hia  deadly  blight  abroad, 
And  sow'd  corruption  in  those  foiry  bowers  t 
Has  War  trod  o'er  them  with  his  foot  of  fire  1 
And  Slavery  forged  hia  chains ;  and  Wrath,  and 

Hate, 
And  sordid  Selfishness,  and  cruel  Lust 
Leagued  their  baae  bands  to  tread  out  light  and  troth, 
And  acatter  wo  where  Heaven  had  planted  joy? 
Or  are  they  yet  all  paradise,  unfallen 
And  uncorrupt  1  existence  one  long  joy, 
Without  disease  upon  the  frame,  or  sin 
Upon  the  heart,  or  weariness  of  life ; 
Hope  never  quench'd,  and  age  unknown. 
And  death  unfear'd ;  while  frrah  and  fiuleleaa  youth 
Glowa  in  the  light  from  God's  near  throne  of  love  t 

Open  your  lips,  ye  wonderful  and  fidr ! 
Speak,  speak !  Uie  mysteries  of  thoae  living  worida 
Unfold !     No  language  1     Everlasting  light 
And  everlasting  silence  1     Yet  the  eye 
May  read  and  understand.    The  hand  of  God 


Haa  written  legibly  what  man  may  know, 
Thx  olobt  or  thk  Makkm.    There  it  ahinfli, 
Ineffikhle,  unchangeable ;  and  man. 
Bound  to  the  aurfiice  oi  thia  pig^y  globe. 
May  know  and  aak  no  more.    In  other  daya, 
When  death  shall  give  the  encumbered  apirit  wiiig% 
Ita  range  ahall  be  extended ;  it  ahall  loam, 
Perchance,  among  those  vaat,  myaterioua  apherMi 
Shall  pass  from  orb  to  orb,  and  dweD  in  each. 
Familiar  with  its  children ;  learn  their  lawi, 
And  share  their  state,  and  study  and  adore 
The  infinite  varietiea  of  blisa 
And  beauty,  by  the  hand  of  Power  divine 
Laviah'd  on  all  ita  worka.    Eternity 
Shall  thus  roll  on  with  ever  fireah  delight ; 
No  pauae  of  pleasure  or  improvement ;  world 
On  worid  still  opening  to  the  instructed  rnmA 
An  unexhausted  universe,  and  time 
But  adding  to  its  glories.     While  the  aoul. 
Advancing  ever  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adqrea,  and  reigna 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  blisa. 


SEASONS  OF  PRAYER. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer ; — ^fbr  the  morning  breaka, 
And  earth  in  her  Makerea  amile  awakea. 
Hia  light  is  on  all  below  and  above. 
The  Ught  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
O,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air. 
Send  up  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer ;— for  the  glorioua  sun  is  gone. 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comea  on. 
Like  a  curtain  fipom  God's  kind  hand  it  flowa, 
To  ahade  the  couch  where  his  children  lepoae. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stara  are  bright. 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of 
night. 

To  prayer ; — for  the  day  that  God  haa  bleaa'd 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powera. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallow'd  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  teara  in  the  mother^a  eyea. 

For  her  new-bom  infiuit  beside  her  lies. 

O,  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erilowa 

With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  heaven  for  her  predona  cars. 

There  are  amilea  and  teara  in  that  gathering  band, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell. 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  fiueweU ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  aide  of  the  tearful  fidr, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  ainner's  side. 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow — 
O,  what  ia  earth  and  its  pleasurca  now ! 
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And  wluut  shall  uBiugv  his  dark  despair, 
Bat  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  1 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith. 
And  hear  the  last  words  the  belieTer  saith. 
He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  eye  that  upward  bends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 
For  his  last  thoughts  are  Gon'syhis  last  words  pnyer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 
A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 
It  commends  the  spirit  to  Ood  who  gave ; 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign. 
Who  whispered,  «  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  worid  of  blias ! 
But  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransom'd  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise ; 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  iB  eternal  praise. 

Awake,  awake,  and  gird  up  thy  strength 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 

To  him  who  unceasing  love  displays. 

Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 

To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 

For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


L 


THE  VISION  OF  LIBERTY.* 

Thx  evening  heavens  were  calm  and  bright; 

No  dimnesB  rested  on  the  glittering  light   [high; 
That  sparkled  from  that  wilderness  of  worios  on 

Tliose  distant  suns  bumM  on  in  quiet  ray ; 

The  placid  planets  held  their  modest  way : 
And  silorice  reign'd  profound  o'er  earth,  and  sea, 
and  sky. 

0  what  an  hour  for  lofty  thought ! 
My  spirit  bum*d  within ;  I  caught 

A  holy  inspiration  from  the  hour. 

Around  me  man  and  nature  slept ; 

Alone  my  solemn  watch  I  kept, 
Till  morning  dawn*d,  and  sleep  resumed  her  power. 

A  vision  pass'd  upon  my  soul. 
I  still  was  gazing  up  to  heaven, 
As  in  the  early  hoars  of  even ; 

1  still  beheld  the  planets  roll. 
And  all  those  countless  sons  of  light 

Flame  from  the  broad  blue  arch,  and  gaide  the 
moonless  night 

When,  lo,  upon  the  plain. 

Just  where  it  skirts  the  swelling  main, 

A  massive  castle,  far  and  high, 

In  towering  grandeur  broke  upon  my  eye. 

Proud  in  its  strength  and  years,  the  ponderous  pile 
Flung  up  its  time-defying  towers ; 

Its  lofty  gates  secm'd  scornfully  to  smile 
At  vain  assault  of  human  powers. 

And  threats  and  arms  deride. 

Its  gorgeous  carvings  of  heraldric  pride 

*  From  a  poffin  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  at  Cambridge,  in  1695. 


In  giant  masses  graced  the  walls  above, 
And  dtmgeons  yawn'd  below. 

Tet  ivy  there  and  moss  their  garlands  wove, 
Grave,  silent  chroniclers  of  time's  protracted  flo«r. 

Bursting  on  my  steadfast  gaxe. 

See,  within,  a  sudden  blaze ! 
80  small  at  first,  the  zephyr's  slightest  swell. 

That  scarcely  stirs  the  pine^iee  top^ 

Nor  makes  the  withered  leaf  Id  drop, 
The  feeble  fluttering  of  that  flame  wouid  qnsIL 

But  soon  it  spread — 

Waving,  rushing,  fierce,  and  red — 

From  wall  to  wall,  firom  tower  to  tower. 

Raging  with  resistless  power ; 
Till  every  fervent  pillar  glow'd, 

And  every  stone  seem'd  burning  coel. 
Instinct  with  living  heat,  that  flow'd 

Like  streaming  radiance  from  the  Itiw^lfid  pok. 

Beautiful,  fearful,  grand, 

Silent  as  death,  I  saw  the  fabric  stand. 

At  length  a  crackling  sound  began ; 

From  side  to  side,  throughout  dhe  pile  it  ran ; 

And  louder  yet  and  louder  grew, 

Till  now  in  rattling  thunder-peals  it  grew; 

Huge  shiver'd  fragments  from  the  pillars  broke, 

Like  fiery  sparkles  from  the  anvil's  stroke. 

The  shatter'd  walls  were  rent  and  riven. 

And  piecemeal  driven 

Like  blazing  comets  through  the  troubled  sky. 

'Tis  done;  what  centuries  had  rear'd. 

In  qtiick  explosion  disappearM, 
Nor  even  its  ruins  met  my  wondering  eye, 

« 

But  in  their  place — 

Bright  with  more  than  human  grace. 
Robed  in  more  than  mortal  seeming. 

Radiant  glory  in  her  face,  rii 

And  eyes  with  heaven's  own  brightnesi 
Rose  a  fair,  majestic  form. 
As  the  mild  rainbow  from  the  storm. 
I  mark'd  her  smile,  I  knew  her  eye ; 

And  when,  with  gesture  of  command. 

She  waved  aloft  the  cap-crow  n'd  wand, 
My  slumbers  fled  mid  shouts  of  "  Liberty !" 

Read  ye  the  dream  ?  and  know  ye  not 
How  truly  it  unlock'd  the  world  of  &le ! 

Went  not  the  flame  from  this  illustriom  spot, 
And  spreads  it  not,  and  bums  in  every  stale  f 

And  when  their  old  and  cumbrous  walla, 
Fiird  with  this  spirit  glow  intense, 
Yainly  they  rear'd  their  impotent  defence : 

The  fabric  falUi ! 

That  fervent  energy  must  spread, 

Till  despotism's  towers  be  overthrown ; 

And  in  their  stead,  . 

Liberty  stands  alone ! 

Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven ! 

Accomplish  thy  design ; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  hast  freely  g^ven, 

Freely  on  all  men  shine ; 
Tin  equal  rights  be  equally  enjoy'd 
And  human  power  for  human  good  cmployM; 
Till  law,  and  not  the  sovereign,  rule  sustain. 
And  peace  and  virtue  undisputed  reign. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 
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William  Culliit  Betant  wat  bom  at  Cmn- 
mmgton,  in  Mawachiiaetto,  on  the  thixd  day  of 
"Nortnaher,  1794.  HU  £iUher,  a  well-educatod  and 
popular  physician,  was  fiuniliar  with  the  beet 
English  literature,  and  perceiving  in  his  son  early 
indications  of  superior  genius,  he  attended  caie- 
folly  to  his  instruction,  taught  him  the  art  of  com- 
position, and  guided  his  literary  taste.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  several  of  our  author's  poems,  espe- 
cially in  «The  Hymn  to  Death,"  written  in  1825,* 
in  which  an  eloquent  tribute  is  paid  to  his  memoiy. 

**  Alat,  I  little  thought  that  the  stem  power 
WlMMe  fearful  praise  I  sunf,  would  try  me  thus. 
Before  the  ttrain  was  ended.    It  must  cease — 
For  he  is  in  his  f rave  who  taught  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  muses.    O,  cut  off 
Untimely !  when  thy  reason  In  its  strength, 
Rlpen*d  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search 
And  watch  of  Nature*!  ailent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days, 
And,  last,  thy  life.     And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 
Received  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes 
And  on  hard  cheek*;  and  they  who  deem'd  thy  skill 
Dslay'd  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turn'd  pale 
When  thou  wert  gone.    This  faltering  verse,  which  thoa 
Shalt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook.  Is  sll  I  have 
To  offer  at  thy  grave— this,  and  the  hope 
Tb  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 
A  name  of  which  the  wretched  shall  not  thhik 
As  of  sn  enemy's,  whom  they  forgive 
As  all  forgive  the  dead.    Rest,  therefore,  thou 
Whose  early  guidance  train'd  my  infhnt  steps, — 
Rest,  in  the  boaom  of  God,  till  the  brief  sleep 
Of  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  insensible  dust." 

Among  instances  of  literary  precocity,  there  are 
few  recorded  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bry- 
Airr.  Tasso,  when  nine  years  old,  wrote  some  lines 
to  his  mother,  which  have  been  praised ;  Cowlxt, 
at  ten,  finished  his  «  Tragical  History  of  Pyramut 
and  Thisbe  ;'*  Pope,  when  twelve,  the  "  Ode  to  So- 
litude;" and  the  "  wondrous  boy  CBATTXEToir,"  at 
Uie  same  age,  some  verses  entitled  **  A  Hymn  for 
Christmas  Day ;"  but  none  of  these  pieces  evidence 
the  possession  of  more  genius  than  is  displayed  in 
Bbtawt's  "Embargo"  and  "Spanish  Revolution," 
written  in  his  thirteenth  year.f  These  were  print- 
ed, in  a  thin  volume,  "for  the  author,"  at  Boston, 
in  1808,  and  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1809.^ 

In  1810,  the  youthful  satirist  entered  WiUiama 

*  The  Hymn  to  Death  was  principally  written  in  1890^ 
hot  the  death  of  his  fkther  occurring  afterward,  ths  lines 
qaoced  above  were  added  in  1825,  and  the  poem  was  then 
publkihed  In  the  New  York  Review. 

t  His  earliest  attempts  in  poetry  were  made  when  be 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  old.  One  of  his  pieces, 
written  in  this  period,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  coun* 
try  gazette  at  Northampton. 

X  The  following  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  "Embsrgo,**  in  consequence  of  the 


College,  where  he  was  distingniahed  above  any  ol* 
his  classmates  for  his  proficiency  in  languages  and 
polite  letters.  After  remaining  in  that  aeminazy 
two  years,  he  solicited  and  obtained  an  honour- 
able dismissal,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  law 
office  of  Mr.  Justice  Howe,  imd  afterward  that  of 
the  Honourable  William  Baylies.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1815,  and  followed  his  profession  until  1836,  when 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1821,  Brtaitt  published  at  Cambridge  a 
volume  containing  The  Ages,  ThanatopsiB,*  To  a 

expression  of  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  stttbor's  age, 
in  one  of  the  magazines : — 

**  A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  the  MontlUy  An* 
thology  of  Jane  last,  whether  a  youth  of  thirteen  years 
could  have  been  the  autlior  of  this  poem— in  Justice  to 
his  merita,  the  friends  of  the  writer  feel  obliged  to  certify 
the  fkct  f^om  their  personal  knowledge  of  himself  and  bis 
fkmily,  as  well  ss  his  literary  improvement  and  extraor- 
dinsry  talents.  They  would  premise,  that  tkej  do  act 
come  uncalled  before  the  public  to  besr  this  testimony-^ 
they  would  prefer  that  he  should  be  judged  by  his  works, 
without  favour  or  affection.  As  the  doubt  has  been  sag- 
gssted,  they  deem  it  merely  an  set  of  jastica  to  remove 
it — sfter  which  they  lesve  him  a  candidste  for  fkvonr  in 
comsson  with  otiier  literary  adventurers.  Titey,  tliere- 
fore,  assure  the  public,  that  Mr.  Bryant,  the  author,  is  a 
native  of  Curomington,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and 
in  the  month  of  November  last  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen  years.  The  facts  can  be  authenticated  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thst  pisce,  ss  well  ss  by  several  of  his 
IHsnds  who  give  this  notice ;  and  if  it  be  deemed  worthy 
of  Airther  Inquiry,  the  printer  is  ensbled  to  disclose  their 
names  snd  plsces  of  residence. 

*«JEV»nMry,  1809.'* 

Tlis  following  lines,  tliongh  by  no  means  tlis  most 
vigorous  in  the  satire,  will  serve  to  show  its  style  :— 

**  E'en  while  I  sing,  see  Fsrtlon  urge  her  dslm. 
Mislead  with  falsehood,  snd  with  zeal  inflame ; 
Lift  her  black  banner,  spread  her  empire  wide, 
And  stslk  triumphant  with  a  Fury's  stride. 
Blie  blows  her  brazen  trump,  snd,  st  the  sound, 
A  motley  throng,  obedient,  (lock  around ; 
A  mist  of  changing  hue  o'er  all  she  flings, 
'    And  darkness  perches  on  her  dragon  wings ! 

O,  might  some  patriot  rise !  the  gloom  dispel, 
Chsse  Error's  mist,  snd  bresk  her  magic  spell ! 
But  vain  the  wish,  for,  hark !  the  murmuring  meed 
Of  tioarse  spplanse  from  yonder  shed  proceed ; 
Enter,  and  view  the  thronging  concounio  there, 
Intent,  with  gaping  mouth  and  stupid  rtare ; 
While,  in  the  midst,  their  supple  lesder  stands. 
Harangue*  aloud,  and  flouriahes  his  hands  ; 
To  sdulation  tunes  his  servile  throsi,  ■ 
And  sues,  auccesaftil,  for  esch  blockbe8d*s  vote." 

The  '*  Embargo"  was  directed  sgainat  President  Jar* 
raasoir  snd  his  measures,  and  caused  considerable 
amusement  st  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  has  re- 
eently  been  quoted  to  prove  an  inconsisteney  in  the  poll- 
tical  course  of  Mr.  Bryakt;  but  the  sbsurdity  of  con- 
trasting the  opinions  of  thirteen  with  those  uf  forty-eight 
Is  so  apparent,  that  it  Is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  it. 

*  Bee  note  on  page  64.  Thanatopsis  was  written  in 
his  eighteenth  yesr. 
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Waterfowl,  Green  River,  The  Tdlow  Violet,  In- 
■cription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood,  and  other 
piecea,  which  eatabliahed  hia  reputation  aa  one  of 
the  first  poeto  of  the  time.  In  The  Agea,  from  a 
aorvey  of  the  paat  eraa  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
ancceaaiTe  advancea  of  mankind  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happineaa,  he  endeavoura  to  justify 
and  confirm  the  hopea  of  the  philanthropiat  fSv 
the  future  deatinies  of  man. 

Lo!  unveiPd, 
The  icene  of  thote  ftern  ages !    What  is  there ! 
A  boundleas  sea  of  blood,  and  the  wild  air 
Moans  with  the  eriinso%turgea  that  entomb 
Cities  and  banner'd  armies;  forms  that  wear 
The  kingly  circlet,  rise,  amid  the  gloom, 
O'er  the  dark  wave,  and  straight  are  swallow'd  ia  Ite 
womb. 

Thoeo  ages  have  no  memory— but  they  left 
A  record  In  the  desert— columns  strewn 
On  the  watte  sands,  and  statues  fallen  and  cleft, 
Heap'd.  like  a  host  in  battle  overthrown ; 
Vast  ruins,  where  the  mountain's  ribs  of  stone 
Were  huwn  into  a  city ;  streets  that  spread 
In  the  dark  earth,  where  never  breath  has  blowa 
Of  heaven's  sweet  air,  nor  foot  of  man  dares  tread 
The  long  and  perilous  ways — the  cities  of  the  dead. 

Aad  tombs  of  monarchs  to  the  cloads  np-pHed— 
They  perish'd — but  the  eternal  tombs  remain — 
And  the  black  precipice,  abrupt  and  wOd, 
Pierced  by  long  toil  and  hollow'd  to  a  fkne;— 
Huge  piers  and  frowning  forms  of  gods  sustain 
The  everlasting  arches,  dark  and  wMe, 
Like  the  night  heaven  when  clouds  are  Mack  with  rain. 
But  idly  skill  was  taak'd,  and  strength  was  plied. 
All  was  the  work  of  slaves,  to  swell  a  despot's  prMe. 

•  « 

Thia  ia  the  only  poem  he  haa  written  in  the 
atanza  of  Srswasa.  In  ita  versification  it  ia  not 
inferior  to  the  best  paaaagea  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
or  Childe  Harold,  and  ita  splendid  imagery  and 
pure  philosophy  are  as  remarkable  aa  the  power 
it  displays  over  language. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  Agea, 
Mr.  BaTAirr  was  married,  and  in  1825,  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Monthly  Review, 
in  which  he  first  published  many  of  hia  moat  ad- 
mired poems;  and,  in  1826,  an  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  influ- 
ential political  and  commercial  gazettes  in  thjp 
country,  with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  con- 
nected. In  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  VxarLA?rcK  and  the  late  Mr. 
Sattds,*  in  the  production  of  the  Talinnan,  an 
annual;  and  he  wrote  two  or  three  of  the^Talea 
of  Glauber  Spa,"  to  which,  besides  the  above- 
named  authors,  the  late  Mr.  Lsoostt  and  Miss 
SsDowicK  were  contributors.  An  intimate  firiend- 


•  These  authors  wrote  all  the  Talisman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Red  Jacket,  by  Hallbck,  and  one  or  two  artl> 
des  from  other  pens. 


ship  subaisted  between  him  and  Mr.  SAwa,  and 
when  that  brilliant  writer  died,  in  1832,  he  aarieled 
Mr.  VsarLAKCK  in  editing  hk  worka. 

In  1832,  an  edition  of  all  the  poema  Bmtavt 
had  then  written  was  publlahed  in  New  Yoik; 
it  was  soon  after  reprinted  in  Boston,  and  a  eopj 
of  it  reaching  WASHiifOToir  Imviire,  who 
then  in  England,  he  caused  it  to  be 
in  London.  Since  that  time  it  haa  passed  through 
several  editions,  the  last  of  which  containa  aeveo- 
teen  poems  not  in  any  previous  impreasion.  The 
Winds,  The  Old  Man's  Counsel,  and  An  Evaoinf 
Reverie,  in  this  volume,  have  not  appeared  in  vxj 
collection  of  his  works. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  he  visited  Europe,  witfi 
his  family,  intending  to  devote  a  few  yaan  lo 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  education  of  hia  child- 
ren. He  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  resided  several  months  in  each  of  tfao 
cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Mimich,  and  HeideOwtg. 
The  dangerous  illness  of  his  partner  and  aaaociata^ 
the  late  Williax  Lsogett,  compelled  him  lo 
return  hastily  in  the  early  part  of  1836;  and  ho 
has  since  devoted  all  his  time,  except  a  few  weeka 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  passed  in  the  Valley  of  tfao 
Mississippi,  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  NewToik 
Evening  Post 

Mr.  Bryajtt  is  a  close  observer  of  Natura, 
Hill  and  valley,  forest  and  open  plain,  aonahino 
and  storm,  the  voices  of  the  rivulet  and  the  windy 
have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  early  yeon ; 
and,  though  he  has  not  neglected  hooka,  they  havo 
been  less  than  these  the  subjects  of  his  stud^,  and 
the  sources  of  his  pleasure.  No  poet  has  deacribed 
with  more  fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  nor 
sung  in  nobler  song  the  greatneas  of  the  Creotoc;. 
He  is  the  translator  of  the  silent  langiiage  of  tfao 
universe  to  the  world.  His  poetry  ia  pervaded  bj 
a  pure  and  genial  philosophy,  a  solemn,  rehgioiiB 
tone,  that  influence  the  fancy,  the  understanding, 
and  the  heart. 

He  is  a  national  poet.  His  works  are  not  only 
American  in  their  subjects  and  their  imageij,  bat 
in  their  spirit  They  breathe  a  love  of  liber^,  a 
hatred  of  wrong,  and  a  sympathy  with  mankind. 
His  genius  is  not  versatile ;  he  has  related  no  hia* 
tory;  he  has  not  sung  of  the  passion  of  love;  ho 
has  not  described  artificial  life.  Still,  the  tender- 
ness and  feeling  in  The  Death  of  the  Floworii 
Rizpah,  The  Indian  Girl's  Lament,  and  other 
pieces,  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  do* 
lineations  of  the  gentler  passions,  had  he  made 
them  his  study. 

The  melodious  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the  vigour 
and  compactness  of  his  language,  prove  him  a 
perfect  master  of  his  art  But  the  lofUness  of  hia 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  his  fiincy,  the  dignity 
and  truth  of  his  thoughts,  constitute  a  higher  claim 
to  our  admiration  than  mastery  of  the  intrieadeo 
of  rhythm,  and  of  the  force  and  graces  of  expre^ 
aion. 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Commimion  with  her  Tisible  forme,  she  ipeaks 
A  Tftrioue  language ;  for  hie  gayer  houre 
She  has  a  Toice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  era  he  is  aware.   When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart;— 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around— 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice— Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, — 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone-— nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — ^with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — ^the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers,  of  ages  past, 
An  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. — ^The  hills 
Rock-ribb'd,  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  pour'd  round 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,—     [all. 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  pUnets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  there  reign  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest, — and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living — and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 


His  itTOnrite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  teste 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  eome 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 

The  youth  in  lile*s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  fbU  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 

And  the  sweet  l»be,  and  the  gray-headed  man^-^ 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave,  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustain*d  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  phsasanl  dreams. 


FOREST  HYMN. 

Tbx  groves  were  God's  first  temples.   Ere  man 
leam'd 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,— -ere  he  framed 
The  lofly  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  ofier'd  to  the  Mightiest  soterari  thanks, 
And  supplication.     For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences. 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  plaee, 
AiVd  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heavmi 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  sway'd  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bow'd 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power, 
And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofii 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  Let  me,  at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 
Offer  one  hymn — ^thrice  happy,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.    Thou  didst  look 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose    [down 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They,  in  thy  sun. 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breese. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.  The  century-livingcrow. 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches ;  till,  at  last,  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  noL    No  fontastie  carvings  show, 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race,  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.  But  thou  art  here — thou  fill's! 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  sof^  winds, 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music ; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath. 
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That,  from  the  inmost  darknen  of  the  pboe, 

Cornel,  Karoely  kii\ — the  berky  trunks,  the  gimmd. 

The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  wofihip; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love, 

Enjoys  thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around, 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 

Passes ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbi^ 

Wells  soiUy  forth,  and  visitit  the  strong  roots 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast  not  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades. 

Of  thy  perfections.  Grandeur,  strength,  and  gnoe» 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.   This  mighty  oak, 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand,  and  seem 

Almost  annihilated, — ^not  a  prince. 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 

£*er  wora  his  crown  as  lofUly  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his  root 

Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun.    That  delicate  forest  flower. 

With  delicate  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life,* 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
In  silence,  round  me— the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  ronew'd 
Forover.    Written  on  thy  works,  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die— but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  Altering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses     over  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.    These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  leas  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.     O,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet^ 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
The  freshness  of  her  &r  beginning  lies, 
And  yet  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy,  Death— yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne^^e  sepulchre, 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment    For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselw 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seem'd 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ; — and  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deem'd  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudei 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies. 
The  possions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink, 
And  tremble  and  are  still.    O,  Ooo !  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  worid  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  felling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament. 
The  swift,  dara  whiriwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
*  And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  call, 


Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  poww. 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  foUics  tryl 
O,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  feoe 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wnth 
Of  the  mad,  unchain'd  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  woika 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our 


HYMN  TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

Tbx  sad  and  solemn  night 
Has  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires ; 

The  glorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires ; 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow. 
Her  constellations  come,  and  dimb  the 
and  go. 

Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they: 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar. 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way: 
Man>  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  diB, 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him. 

And  thou  dost  see  them  rise. 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old,  unmoving  station  yet. 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train. 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western  main. 

There,  at  mom's  rosy  birth. 
Thou  lookest  meekly  through  the  Irindlmg  ^^ 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there ; 
There  noontide  finds  thee,  and  the  hour  that  eaUrn 
The  shapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's 
walls. 

Alike,  beneath  thine  eye, 
The  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  light  are  done ; 

High  towards  the  star-lit  sky 
Towns  blaze— the  smoke  of  battle  blots  the 
llie  night^torm  on  a  thousand  hills  is  loud — 
And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  tea  and 
cloud. 

On  thy  unaltering  blaze 
The  half-wreck'd  mariner,  his  compass  lost. 

Fixes  his  steady  gaze. 
And  steers,  undoubting,  to  the  firiendly  ooaat; 
And  they  who  stmy  in  perilous  wastes,  by  nigh^ 
Are  glad  when  thou  dost  shine  to  guide  their  foot- 
steps right 

And,  therefore,  bards  of  old. 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood, 

Did  in  thy  beams  behold 
A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good, 
That  bright,  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  voyager  of  time  should  shape  his  heedful  wmj. 
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THE  PRAIRIES. 

Tbbix  are  the  gardens  of  the  deaert,  theae 
The  nnahom  ilelda,  boandleaa  and  beautiftil, 
For  which  the  apeech  of  England  has  no 
The  prairiea.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  my  heart  awella,  while  the  dilated  eight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  rastness.    Lo !  thej  atretdi 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fix'd, 
And  motionless  forever. — Motionless! — 
No — they  are  all  unchoinM  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath, 
The  surfoce  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chaaa 
The  sunny  ridges.     Breezes  of  the  south ! 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high. 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ^ye  hare 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines       [play'd 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crlsp*d  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific — have  ye  fann'd 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  thist 
Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work : 
The  hand  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their 

slopes 
With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  grovea, 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.   Fitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky— 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations !     The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love^— 
A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue, 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills. 

I       As  o*er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed. 
Among  the  high,  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sidaa, 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  aaerilegious  sound.     I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.     Are  they  here^ 
The  dead  of  other  days  t— and  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fiiir  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 
And  bom  with  passion  1    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
B    That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forest,  crowded  with  old  oaks, 
Answer.    A  race,  that  long  has  pass'd  away. 
Built  them ; — a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
HeapM,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms  [Oreek 

Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  flelda 
Nourished  their  harvests ;  here  their  herds  were  fed. 
When  haply  by  their  staUs  the  bison  low'd. 
And  bow'd  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmur*d  with  their  toils. 
Till  twilight  b1ush*d,  and  lovers  walVd,  and  woo'd 
In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes, 
From  instruments  of  unremember'd  form. 
Gave  the  soft  winds  a  voice.     7*he  red  man  ctni»— 
The  roaming  hunter-tribes,  warlike  and  fierce. 
And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth. 
The  soUtude  of  centuries  untold 
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Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.    The  piairie-wolf 
Hunts  in  then'  meadowa,  and  hia  fresh-dug  den 
Yawns  by  my  path.  The  go|^ier  mines  the  groand 
Where  stood  their  swarming  dtiea.    AU  is  gone- 
All — save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bonea— 
The  platforms  where  they  wovshipp'd  nnknoivn 


The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  aoQ 
To  keep  the  ibe  at  bay— till  o*er  the  walk 
The  wild  beleaguerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one. 
The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  hea]/d 
With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 
Flock'd  to  those  vast,  uncovered  sepukfares. 
And  sat,  unscared  and  ailent,  at  their  feast 
Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 
Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  sense 
Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 
Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himaelf  to  die. 
Man*s  better  nature  triumphed.     Kindly  woids 
Welcomed  and  soothed  him;  the  rude  conqneron 
Seated  the  captive  with  their  chiefs ;  he  chose 
A  bride  among  their  maidena,  and  at  length 
Seem'd  to  forget, — ^yet  ne*er  forgot, — the  will 
Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  little  ones 
Bntcher'd,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.    Thus  uiae 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength. 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  of  Gov 
Fills  them,  or  is  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  to<K-* 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  ao  long, 
And,  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Moontaina,  aonght 
A  wider  hunting'^pround.    The  beaver  bniids 
No  longer  by  these  streama,  but  far  away. 
On  watera  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  beck 
The  white  man's  face— Among  Miasouri*s  wgnng$, 
And  pools  whose  issues  swell  tho  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.     In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more.     Twice  twenty  leagues 
Beyond  remotest  smoke  of  hunter*s  camp, 
Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  ahake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps— yet  here  I  meat 
His  ancient  Ibotprints  stamp'd  beside  the  pooL 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  fiowers 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
And  birds,  that  acaroe  have  leam*d  the  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  ground, 
Startlingly  beautiful    The  gracefiod  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  acroas  the  eastern  deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age, 
Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  hia  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  Boon  ahall  fill  theae  deserts.    From  the 

ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  aoA  Toioe 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  eolemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rusUing  of  the  heavy  grain' 
Over  the  dark-hrown  funrowa.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream. 
And  I  am  in  the  wildemees  alone. 
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SONO  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

OvB  btnd  it  few,  but  tnie  and  tned» 

Dor  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  Britiah  aoldier  tremUea 

When  Maeioit's  name  ta  told. 
Dor  Ibrtreai  ia  the  good  green  wood, 

Oor  tent  the  cypraaa  tree ; 
We  know  the  foreat  rotuid  a% 

As  aeamen  know  the  aea. 
We  know  iti  walla  of  thorny  TiiiM^ 

Ita  glades  of  reedy  g^raaa, 
Its  aafe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Wo  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  ua  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnigfat 

A  stnmge  and  sudden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  rain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil : 
We  talk  the  battle  otot, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoiL 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gather'd 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  alumber  long  and  aweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leavea. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Mario^t  lead^— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tia  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain; 
'TIS  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp— 

A  momentp— and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Orave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs. 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Maeioit, 

For  Mimroir  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  theae  trusty  arma. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more. 
Tin  we  hare  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  ahore. 


TO  THE  PAST. 

Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  ^^^m*^^, 

And  fetteia,  sure  and  feat. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  raign* 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn, 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom; 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth. 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground. 

And  last,  man's  life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  yeara. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friend*— the  good    the  kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  teara-* 
The  yenerable  form-— the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — ^yearns  with  desire  intenaey 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captivea  thenoe. 

In  vain — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage,  save  to  thoae  who  hence  depart; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  givest  them  back — nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown— to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gather'd,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea. 

Labours  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublish'd  charity — unbroken  faith- 
Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltcr'd  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappear'd. 

Thine,  for  a  space,  are  they — 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past ! 

All  that  of  good  and  feir 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb,  from  earliest  time^ 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perish'd — no ! 
Kind  words,  remember'd  voices,  once  so 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent 


All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  afiection  shall  be  knit  again; 

Alone  shall  evil  die, 
And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 

And  her,  who,  still  and  cold, 
Fills  the  next  grave— the  beautifbl  and  yoong. 
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THE  HUNTER  OF  THE  PRAIRIE& 


At,  thif  is  freedom ! — then  pure  duM 

Wefe  Defer  stun'd  with  Tillege  emoke: 
The  fngnuit  wind,  that  through  them  flies, 

If  bieethed  from  wMtes  hj  plough  unbirolLBi 
Here,  with  my  rifle  tod  my  steed. 

And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  plant  me,  where  the  red  deer  (M. 

In  the  green  desert— and  am  free. 

For  here  the  frur  sayannas  know 

No  barriers  in  the  bloomy  grass ; 
Wherever  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow. 

Or  beam  of  heaven  may  glance,  I  ptM. 
In  pastures,  measureless  as  air. 

The  bison  is  my  noble  game ; 
The  bounding  elk,  whose  antlers  tear 

The  branches,  falls  before  my  aim. 

Mine  are  the  river-fowl  that  scream 

From  the  long  stripe  of  waving  sedge ; 
The  bear,  that  marks  my  weapon's  gleam. 

Hides  vainly  in  the  forest's  edge ; 
In  vain  the  she-wolf  stands  at  bay ; 

The  brinded  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey. 

Even  in  the  act  of  spring^g,  dies. 

With  what  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 

Fling  their  huge  arms  across  my  way, 
Gray,  old,  and  cumber'd  with  a  train 

Of  vines,  as  huge,  and  old,  and  gray ! 
Free  stray  the  lucid  streams,  and  find 

No  taint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades; 
Free  spring  the  flowers  that  scent  the  wind 

MThere  never  scjrthe  has  swept  the  glades. 

Alone  the  fire,  when  frostwinds  sere 

The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground, 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here. 

With  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound. 
And  hurrying  flames  that  sweep  the  plain. 

And  smoke-streams  gushing  up  the  sky: 
I  meet  the  flames  with  flames  again. 

And  at  my  door  they  cower  and  die. 

Here,  from  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 

Speaks  solemnly ;  and  I  behold 
The  boundless  future  in  the  vast 

And  lonely  river,  seaward  roll'd. 
Who  feeds  its  founts  with  rain  and  dewt 

Who  moves,  I  ask,  its  gliding  mass. 
And  trains  the  bordering  vines,  whose  blue. 

Bright  clusters  tempt  me  as  I  pass! 

Broad  are  these  streams — my  steed  obeys. 

Plunges,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide. 
Wide  are  these  woods — I  thread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt,  till  day's  last  glimmer  dies 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  height ; 
And  kind  the  voice,  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night. 


AFTER  A  TEMPEST. 

Tax  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and 

The  wind  was  laid,  the  storm  w« 
And,  stoo^nng  from  the  zenith,  bright  and  warm 

Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last 

I  stood  upon  the  upland  slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene. 

Where  the  vast  fdain  lay  girt  by  mountama  vaat. 
And  hills  o'er  hills  lifted  their  heads  of  green. 
With  pleasant  vales  scoop'd  out  and  viUafss  b^ 
tween. 

The  rain-drops  glisten'd  on  the  trees  around. 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stinr'd, 
Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds  to  the  ground 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  startled  bird; 

For  birds  were  warbling  round,  and  beef  wero 
About  the  flowers ;  the  cheerful  rivulet  song  [heard 

And  goesip'd,  as  he  hasten'd  ocean-ward; 
To  the  gray  oak  the  squirrel,  chiding,  clung. 
And  chirping  fivm  the  ground  the  giMsfaopper 
upsprung. 

And  from  beneath  the  leaves  that  kept  them  dry 

Flew  many  a  glittering  insect  here  and  tfaera, 
*And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly. 

That  seem'tl  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocks  came  scattering  from  the  thickal,  where 
The  violent  rain  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 

Stroll'd  groups  of  damsels  froUcaome  and  lair; 
The  farmer  swung  the  scythe  or  tum'd  the  hay. 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  swaths  his  children  were  at 
play. 

It  was  a  scene  of  peace— end,  like  a  spell. 
Did  that  serene  and  golden  sunlight  frdl 

Upon  the  motionless  wood  that  clothed  the  fell, 
And  precipice  upspringing  like  a  wall. 
And  glassy  river  and  white  vraterfall, 

And  happy  Uving  things  that  trod  the  bright 
And  beauteous  scene ;  while  far  beyond  them  all, 

On  many  a  lovely  valley,  out  of  sight. 

Was  pour'd  from  the  blue  heavens  the  same  soft, 
golden  light 

I  look'd,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 
An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be, 

When,  o'er  earth's  continents  and  isles  between. 
The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 

When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 
No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee, 

Nor  the  black  stake  be  dress'd,  nor  in  the  sun 

The  o'erlabour'd  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were 
done. 

Too  long,  at  clash  of  arms  amid  her  bower* 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  has  stood  aghast, 

The  fair  earth,  that  should  only  blush  with  flowers 
And  ruddy  fruits ;  but  not  for  aye  can  last 
The  storm,  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when  'tis  past 

Lo,  the  clouds  roll  away — they  break— they  fly. 
And,  like  the  glorious  light  of  summer,  cast 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embracing  sky. 

On  all  the  peaceful  world  the  amile  of  heaven 
shall  lie. 
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THE  RIVULET. 

Thts  little  rill  that,  from  the  spring! 
Of  yonder  grove,  its  current  brings, 
Plays  on  the  slope  a  while,  and  then 
QocB  prattling  into  groves  again, 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new. 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  dress'd. 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breezes,  travelling  oat. 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about, 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray, 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play. 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn. 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim. 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame. 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
Then  glorious  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek, 
Paas*d  o*er  me ;  and  I  wrote,  on  high, 
A  name  I  deem'd  should  never  die. 

Years  change  thee  not.     Upon  yon  hUl 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still. 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay. 
How  swift  the  years  have  pass*d  away, 
Since  first,  a  child,  and  half-afraid, 
I  wanderM  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever-joyous  rivulet, 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 
And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave. 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime. 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear ; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run. 
As  bright  they  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranka 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew. 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ; 
As  green  amid  thy  current's  stress, 
Floats  the  scarce-rooted  water-cress ; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen* 
Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 

Thou  changest  not — but  I  am  changed, 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged ; 
And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to  see 
The  play*place  of  his  infancy. 
Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  are  past— 
Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last. 
I  've  tried  the  world — it  wears  no  mora 
The  colouring  of  romance  it  wore. 
Yet  well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promised  to  my  earliest  youth : 


•  I 


The  radiant  beauty,  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freshly,  to  my  sober'd  eye. 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by. 

A  few  brief  years  shall  pass  away. 
And  I,  all  trembling,  weak,  and  gray, 
Bow*d  to  the  earth,  which  waits  to  kUd 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  haply  the  dark  will  of  fate 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  the  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  favourite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream ; 
And  faintly  on  my  ear  shall  fall 
Thy  prattling  current's  merry  call ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  bright 
As  when  thou  met'st  my  infant  sight. 

And  I  shall  sleep— and  on  thy  side, 
As  ages  after  ages  glide, 
Children  their  early  sports  shall  try. 
And  pass  to  hoary  age,  and  die. 
But  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
Gayly  shalt  play  and  glitter  here ; 
Amid  young  flowers  and  tender  grass 
Thy  endless  infancy  shalt  pass; 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glen, 
Shalt  mock  the  fading  race  of  men. 


JUNE. 


I  OAZXD  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round; 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  time. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet. 
And  icy  clods  above  it  roll'd, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat- 
Away  ! — I  will  not  think  of  these 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet. 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  preas'd 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hoor% 

l^e  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick,  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowars 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale,  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming  bird. 

And  what,  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon. 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  1 
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And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  loyen  walk  in  ngfat 

Of  my  low  monament? 
I  wonld  the  loTely  scene  tronnd 
Might  know  no  aedder  eight  nor  eoimd. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 
The  aeason*8  glorioua  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me^ 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  aleep. 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep^ 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  theur  sollen'd  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills, 
Is — that  his  grave  is  green ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear,  again,  his  living  voice. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 


SpimiT  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  coorst  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day ! 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high 
their  spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  saiL    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorchM  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  ■«>  ^ 


Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 

And  languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound. 
Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight 

Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, — 

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood«bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide,  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  overshadowing  branches  sweep  the 
grass. 

Stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gleaming  stone ; 

That  they  who  near  the  churchyard  willows  stray, 
And  listen  in  the  deepening  gloom,  alone. 

May  think  of  gentle  souls  that  pass'd  away. 
Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown. 

Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men, 

And  gone  into  the  boundless  heaven  again. 


The  fidnt  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep^ 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 
His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  inort 
deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man'a  bed. 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go— but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  THE  COUNTRY. 


I  STAVo  upon  my  native  hills  again. 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky, 
*With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain. 

Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie. 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scoop'd  between. 
Where  brawl  o*er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

A  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near. 
And  ever  restless  feet  of  one,  who,  now, 

Gathers  the  bloesoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year; 
There  plays  a  gladness  o'er  her  fair  young  brow. 

As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight, 

Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light. 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains,  to  behold. 

With  deep  affection,  the  pure,  ample  sky. 
And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  roll'd, 

To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here,  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat, 
Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  polluted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milder  fervours  beat, 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream^ 

Am  come  a  while  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun !  thou  canst  not  wake, 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maixe  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take, 
from  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  streams  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind !  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows — ^when,  in  the  soltrj 
time, 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast,  cerulean  hall. 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime ; 

As  if  froin  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow, 

Health  and  refineshment  on  the  world  below.  ,. 
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THE  OLD  MAN*S  COUNSEL. 

AwoKv  oar  hills  and  Talleyt,  I  hare  kiuywii 
Wise  and  grave  men,  who,  while  their  diligent 

handle 
Tended  «r  gather'd  in  the  fhiita  of  earth, 
Were  reverent  learners  in  the  solemn  school 
Of  Nature.    Not  in  vain  to  them  were  sent 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darkened  the  brown  tilth,  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  white  winter  hills.  Each  brought,  in  torn, 
Some  truth ;  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  man, 
Or  recognition  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Who  veils  his  giory  with  the  elements. 

One  sach  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-hair'd  man, 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would ; 
A  genial  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  moralities. 
Kindly  he  held  communion,  though  so  old. 
With  me,  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much, 
That  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven, 
And  steepM  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hiUs, 
And  emerald  wheatpficlds,  in  his  yellow  light 
Upon  the  apple  tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clusterM,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom, 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full,  clear  note 
For  hoars,  and  wearied  not    Within  the  woods. 
Whose  young  and  half-transparent  leaves  scarce 

cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 
Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shad-bush,  white  with 

floweni, 
Brighten'd  the  glens ;  the  new-leaved  butternut, 
And  quivering  poplar,  to  the  roving  breeze 
Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.    In  the  fields, 
I  saw  the  pubes  of  the  gentle  wind 
On  the  young  grass.    My  heart  was  touch'd  with 

joy. 

At  so  much  beauty,  flushing  every  hour 

Into  a  fuller  beauty ;  but  my  friend. 

The  thoughtful  ancient  standing  at  my  side. 

Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.     I  ask'd  him  why. 

**  Well  raay*st  thou  join  in  gladness,"  he  replied, 

"  With  the  glad  earth,  her  spring^g  plants  and 

flowers. 
And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green, 
Luxuriant  summer.    Thou  art  young,  like  them. 
And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice.   But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fills  and  knits  thy  spreading  frame, 
It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 
These  eyes,  whose  fading  light  shall  soon  be 

quench'd  • 

In  utter  darkness.     Hearest  thou  that  bird  ?" 

I  listcnM,  and  from  midst  the  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wean 
A  sable  ruff  around  his  mottled  neck: 
Partridtre  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams. 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.     He  beat 
'Gainst  his  barr*d  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and 

made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  slow  the  strokes 


At  first,  then  fast  and  futer,  till  aft  lengUi 
They  pass'd  into  a  murmur,  and  were  itilL 

« There  hast  thou,"  said  my  friend,  **9ifit&agtj]f% 
Of  human  life.    *T  is  an  old  truth,  I  know. 
But  images  like  these  will  freshen  truth. 
Slow  pass  our  days  in  childhood,  every  6aij 
Seems  like  a  century ;  rapidly  they  ^ide 
In  manhood,  and  in  life's  decline  they  fly; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm. 
Seen  rather  than  distinguished.    Ah  I  I  seem 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark. 
By  swiftly-running  waters  hurried  on 
To  shoot  some  mighty  clifi*.    Along  the  banka 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  frowning  rock* 
Bare  sands,  and  pleasant  homesteads;  iloweij 

nooks. 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 
Each  after  each;  but  the  devoted  skiff 
Darts  by  so  swiftly,  that  their  imagea 
Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
In  dim  confusion ;  faster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  banks,  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 

«  Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long^ 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow. 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield- 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thong^ti^ 
And  kind  siTections,  reverence  for  thy  Goo, 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so,  when  thou  shalt  ooaw 
Into  these  barren  years  that  fleet  away 
Before  their  fruits  are  ripe,  thou  mayst  not  bring 
A  mind  unfumish'd,  and  a  withered  heart" 

Long  since  that  white-hair'd  ancient  atepi— 4Nit 

still. 
When  the  red  flower-buds  crowd  the  wchnd 

bough, 
And  the  rufl'^d  grouse  is  drumming  far  within 
The  woods,  his  venerable  form  again 
Is  at  my  side,  his  voice  is  in  my  ear. 


AN  EVENING  REVERIE.* 

Thk  summer  day  has  closed — the  sun  is  set: 
Well  have  they  done  their  office,  those  bright  boim^ 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west  The  green  blade  of  the  groirad 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropp'd  it;  the  young 

twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun ; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown, 
And  withered ;  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  soil 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  avrait 
Their  resurrection.     Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  fiird  the  air  a  while  with  humming  wings, 
That  now  are  still  forever;  painted  moths 
Have  wander'd  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again; 
The  mother-bird  hath  broken,  for  her  brood 
Their  prison-shells,  or  shoved  them  from  the  neat. 


*  From  an  unflnlibed  poem. 
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Plamed  lor  their  earliest  fKght  In  bright  •Iccnrei^ 
In  woodland  cottages  with  barky  Walls, 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town, 
Mothers  have  dasp'd  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe. 
GraTeSy  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  throng*d  city,  have  been  hollowM  out, 
And  All'd,  and  closed.  This  day  hath  parted  friends, 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted ;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendships;  it  hath  seen  the  miuden  plight 
Her  faith,  and  trust  ber  peace  to  him  who  long 
Hath  woo*d ;  and  it  hath  heard,  from  lips  which  late 
Were  eloquent  of  love,  the  first  harsh  word. 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown. 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine !     One  glad  day 
Is  added  now  to  childhood's  merry  days, 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  quiet  age. 
Still  the  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit 
By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who  twine 
Flowers  for  the  bride.    The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light, 
And  sadly  listens  to  his  quickndrawn  breath. 

O  thou  great  Movement  of  the  universe, 
Or  Change,  or  Flight  of  Time— for  ye  are  one  I 
That  bearest,  silently,  this  visible  scene 
Into  Night's  shadow,  and  the  streaming  rays 
Of  starlight,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me  ? 
I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on. 
Yet  know  not  whither.     Man  foretells  afiff 
The  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright: 
Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  sorrow  and  of  death 
Come  unforewamcd.    Who  next,  of  those  I  love, 
Shall  pass  firom  life,  or,  sadder  yet,  shall  fidl 
From  virtue?     Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
With   friends,  or  shame,  and   general  acorn  of 

men — 
Which,  who  can  bear  1— or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain. 
Lie  they  within  my  path  1     Or  shall  the  years 
Push  me,  with  soft  and  inofiensive  pace. 
Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age? 
Or  do  the  portals  of  another  life, 
Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength. 
Impend  around  me  ?     O !  beyond  that  bourne, 
In  the  vast  cycle  of  being,  which  begins 
At  that  broad  threshold,  with  what  fairer  forms 
Shall  the  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 
Its  workings?  Gently — so  have  good  men  taught— 
Gently,  and  without  grief,  the  old  shall  glide 
Into  the  new,  the  eternal  flow  of  things. 
Like  a  bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven. 
Shall  journey  onward  in  perpetual  peace. 


HYMN  OF  THE  CITY. 

Not  in  the  solitude 
Alone,  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or 

Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity ; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice. 


Even  here  do  I  behold 

Thy  steps.  Almighty ! — here,  amidst  the  crowd 
Throiigh  the  great  city  roll'd. 

With  everlasting  murmur,  deep  and  load- 
Choking  the  ways  that  wind 

'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  theb  dwellings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes— 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  the  unbounded  akies, 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  spirit  is  around. 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throngs— 

Like  the  resounding  sea. 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine. 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast— 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  thine; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whithse,  'midst  fidling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  hist  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide^ 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast,— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shslt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest 

Thou  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 
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He  who,  from  lone  to  lone, 
Giiides  through  the  boundleti  aky  thj  oerCain  flifiit^ 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  akNie^ 

Will  lead  my  etepa  aright. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


Ones  this  soft  tur^  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gush*d  the  life-blood  of  her  brave- 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now, all  i»  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouth'd  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry ; 

O !  be  it  never  heard  again. 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 


A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year. 

A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Tet,  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 
The  sage  may  frown — ^yet  faint  thou  not, 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  Ood  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  help'd  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  vrave, 

Till  from  the  trumpets  mouth  is  peal'd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Tbx  melancholy  days  are  come. 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woodi. 

And  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grow, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust, 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown. 

And  from  the  shrubs  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow. 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  feir  young  flowin 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood ! 
Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds. 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie. 

But  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth, 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet. 

They  perish'd  long  ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died. 

Amid  the  summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod. 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 

In  autumn  beauty  stood. 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heav«t 

As  fells  the  plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gooie^ 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day, 

As  still  such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  haaid^ 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
Aind  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died. 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one. 

Like  that  young  fnend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers. 
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THE  WINDS. 

Yx  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air. 
Softly  ye  play'd  a  few  brief  hours  ago ; 

Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  toss'd  the  hair 
O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow; 

Ye  roll'd  the  round,  white  doud  through  depths  of 
blue; 

Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 

Before  you  the  catalpa*s  blossoms  flew, 

Light  bloflsoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 

How  are  ye  changed !  Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound. 
Ye  take  the  wMrlpool's  fury  and  its  might ; 

The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 
The  Tallcy  woods'  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight 

The  clouds  before  you  sweep  like  eagles  past; 

The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 

Ye  lift  the  roofe  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast. 
Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain. 

To  scape  your  wrath;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead. 
Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain ; 

The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed ; 
And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around. 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  wre  drownM, 
And  wailing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  floods  close  ^ver  head. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray; 

Ye  fling  its  waters  round  you,  as  a  bird 

Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's 
spray. 

See!  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  vrings. 
And  pile  the  vnreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

Why  rage  ye  thusi — ^no  strife  for  liberty       [fear. 
Has  made  you  mad ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through 

Hasehain'd  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrench'd  them  free. 
And  rush'd  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere: 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow; 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of 
snow, 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

O,  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  power  than  youra 

In  chains  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  lies; 
The  sceptred  throng,  whoso  fetters  he  endur^ 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes : 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band. 
And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

Yet,  O,  when  that  wrong'd  spirit  of  our  race, 

Shall  break,as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains^ 

And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains. 

Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 

To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare, 

To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  feir 

Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  yeint. 
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But  may  he,  like  the  spring'^ime,  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winter's  g3rves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  Goo, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unseal'd  springs  to  light; 

Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 

The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 

And  mom  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet, 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night 


AUTUMN  WOODS. 

Eas,  in  the  northern  gale. 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  infold. 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colour'd  landscape  round, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in  purple  and  gold. 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendours  glow. 
Where  the  gay  company  of  tr«es  look  down 

On  the  green  fields  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks ;  the  sweet  southwest,  at  play, 
Flies,  rustling,  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strown 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while. 
The  sun,  that  sends  that  gale  to  wander  here, 
.Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile^— 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

Where  now  the  solemn  shade. 
Verdure  and  gloom  where  many  branches  meet; 
So  grateful,  when  the  noon  of  summer  made 

The  valleys  sick  with  heat? 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Come  the  strange  rays ;  the  forest  depths  are  bri^t; 
Their  sunny-colour'd  foliage,  in  the  breeie, 

Twinkles,  like  beams  of  light 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen, 
Where  bickering  through  the  shrabs  its  waters  run. 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen. 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

But  'neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame. 
Nor  mark,  within  its  roseat  canopy. 

Her  blush  of  maiden  shame. 

O,  Autumn!  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad ; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  feir  sunny  noon. 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  ? 

Ah!  'twere  a  lot  too  bless'd 
Forever  in  thy  colour'd  shades  to  stray; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  southwest 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 

That  makes  men  mad ;  the  tug  for  wealth  and  power, 

The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 
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Thx  author  of  the  *<  Culprit  Fay*'  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  YoriL,  on  the  seventh  day  of  August, 
1795.  His  father  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
and  I  believe  left  his  family  in  possession  of  but 
little  property.  Young  Drake,  therefore,  expe- 
rienced some  difficulties  in  acquiring  his  education. 
He  entered  Columbia  College,  however,  at  an  early 
period,  and  passed  through  that  seminary  with  a 
reputation  for  scholarship,  taste,  and  aJmimble  so- 
cial qualities.  He  soon  after  made  choice  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  became  a  student,  first,  with 
Doctor  RoNAisrx,  and  subsequently  with  Doctor 
Po WELL,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  time  popular 
physicians  in  New  York. 

Soon  after  completing  his  professional  studies  he 
was  married  to  Miss  8arah  Eckford,  a  daughter 
of  the  well-known  marine  architect,  He.vht  Eck- 
ford, through  whom  he  inherited  a  moderate  for- 
tune. His  health,  about  the  same  time,  began  to 
decline,  and  in  the  winter  of  1819  he  vjsited  New 
Orieans,  to  which  city  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  second  husband,  had  previously  removed  with  his 
three  sisters.  He  had  anticipated  some  benefit  from 
the  sea-voyagc«and  the  mild  climate  of  Louisiana, 
but  was  disappointed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  he 
returned  to  New  York.  His  disease — consump- 
tion— was  now  too  deeply  seated  for  hope  of  resto- 
ration to  be  cherished,  and  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  society,  and  sought  quiet  among  his 
books,  and  in  the  corapanioaship  of  his  wife  and 
most  intimate  friends.  He  lingered  through  the 
summer,  and  died  near  the  close  of  September,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  began  to  write  verses  when  very  young,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  several  gazettes  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  permitted  none  but  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  know  his  signatures,  and  some- 
times kept  the  secrets  of  his  authorship  entirely  to 
himself.  The  first  four  of  the  once  celebrated 
series  of  humorous  and  satirical  odes,  known  as 
the  « Croaker  Pieces/'  were  written  by  him,  for 
the  New  York  « Evening  Post,"  in  which  they 
appeared  between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1819.  After  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
number,  Drake  made  Halleck,  then  recently 
arrived  in  New  York,  a  partner,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  pieces  were  signed  «*  Croaker  and  Co."  The 
last  one  written  by  Drake  was  *<The  American 
Flag  "  printed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
the  last  of  the  series,  <*  Curtain  Conversations," 
was  contributed  by  Halleck,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  July.  These  pieces  related  to  persons,  events, 
and  scenes,  with  which  most  of  the  readers  in  New 
York  were  familiar,  and  as  they  were  distingfuished 
alike  for  playful  humour,  and  an  easy  and  spirited 
diction,  they  became  very  popular,  and  many  efibrts 
were  made  to  find  out  the  authors.  Both  Drake 
and  Halleck  were  unknown  as  poets,  and,  as  they 


When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a  wrenth  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  T,  who  woke  rach  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  shared  thy  Joy  and  sorrow. 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine,— 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow ; 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  wordn  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fix*d  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 
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kept  the  secret  from  their  friends,  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  they  were  discovered. 

The  "  Croakers"  are  now,  however,  well  nigh 
forgotten,  save  a  few  of  the  least  satirical  numben^ 
which  Halleck  has  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  his  own  and  of  his  friend*s  writings ;  and  the 
reputation  of  either  author  rests  on  more  elaborate 
and  ingenious  productions.  The  longest  poem  by 
Drake  is  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  a  story  exhibiting 
the  most  delicate  &ncy,  and  much  artistic  skill, 
which  was  not  printed  until  several  yean  af^r 
his  death.  It  was  composed  hastily  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
The  author  was  walking  with  some  friends,  on  a 
warm,  moonlit  evening,  when  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  that  «<it  would  be  difficult  to  write  a 
fairy  poem,  purely  imaginative,  without  the  aid  of 
human  characters."  When  the  friends  were  reas- 
sembled, two  or  three  days  afterwards,  <*  The  Cul- 
prit Fay"  was  read  to  them,  nearly  as  it  is  printed 
in  this  volume. 

Drake  placed  a  very  modest  estimate  on  his 
own  productions,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  a  small  g 
portion  of  them  have  been  preserved.  When  on  I 
his  death-bed,  a  friend  inquired  of  him  what  dis- 
position he  would  have  made  with  his  poems  1 
«0,bum  them,"  he  replied,  **they  arc  quite  value- 
less." Written  copies  of  a  number  of  them  were, 
however,  in  circulation,  and  some  had  been  in- 
correctly printed  in  the  periodicals ;  and,  for  thia 
reason.  Commodore  Dekat,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  the  deceased  poet,  in 
1836  pubUshcd  the  single  collection  of  them  which 
has  appeared.  It  includes,  beside  '«The  Culpril 
Fay,"  eighteen  shorter  pieces,  some  of  which  ar« 
very  beautiful. 

Drake  was  unassuming  and  benevolent  in  his 
manners  and  his  feelings,  and  he  had  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  fine  humour,  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  companions.  H allsc  k  cloaea 
a  tributaiy  poem  published  soon  after  his  death, 
in  the  «  New  York  Review,"  with  the  following 
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THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 


*Mjr  Tlnial  orbs  are  porged  ttom  film,  and,  lot 
iMtoad  of  Aniter'i  turnip-bearing  valei 

I  tee  old  fklry  land*i  miracaioui  show  I 
Her  trees  of  tioiel  kiu'd  by  freakish  gales, 

Ber  OaplM  tbat,  cleak'd  in  leaf-gold,  skim  the  breeUi 
And  fiftlries,  swarming  " 

TsiiNAiiT'a  AKsm  Faib. 


I. 

Tit  the  middle  watch  bf  a  aummcr'a  night — 

The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright; 

Nau^t  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 

But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless  sky, 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 

A  liver  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cronest, 

She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast. 

And  se^ms  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw 

In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below ; 

His  aides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade. 

By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made. 

And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 

Glimmers  and  dies  the  firo-fly*8  spark — 

Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 

Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack. 

n.  • 

The  stars  are  on  tl^  moving  stream. 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 
A  bomish'd  length  of  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below ; 
The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still, 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid. 
And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  gauze-winged  katy-did ; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-will, 

Who  moons  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings, 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo. 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings, 
And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow. 

III. 

"Til  the  hour  of  fairy  ban  and  spell: 
The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well ; 
He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroke 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain-oak, 
And  he  has  awaken'd  the  sentry  elve 

Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree, 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry ; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell — 
CTwaa  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell: — ) 
**  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well ! 
Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way ! 
'Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fairy-day." 

IT. 

They  come  from  beds  of  lichen  green. 
They  creep  from  the  mullen's  velvet  screen ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touched  trees. 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks 
And  rock'd  about  in  the  evening  breeze;      [high. 


Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  power, 

Aj)d,  pillow'd  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast, 
Had  slumber'd  there  till  the  charmed  hour; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock. 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid ; 

And  some  had  open'd  the  fouro'clock. 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade. 
Above— below — on  every  side, 

Their  little  minim  forms  array'd 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride ! 

T. 

They  come  not  now  to  print  the  lea, 

In  freak  and  dance  around  the  tree, 

Or  at  the  mushroom  board  to  sup, 

And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup;— 

A  scone  of  sorrow  waits  them  now. 

For  an  Ouplio  has  broken  his  vestal  vow; 

He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid. 

And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade; 

He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew. 

And  sunn'd  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 

Fann'd  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 

Play'd  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 

And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 

Forgot  the  lily-king*s  behest 

For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  elfln  court  must  haste  away : — 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Fay. 

YI. 

The  throne  was  rear'd  upon  the  grass. 
Of  spice-wood  and  of  sassafras; 
On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-shell 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy — 
And  o'er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery. 
The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment-seat. 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  shone, 
The  prisoner  Fay  was  at  his  feet, 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  throne. 
He  waved  his  sceptre  in  the  air, 

He  look'd  around  and  calmly  spoke ; 
His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  voice  in  a  soften'd  accent  broke : 

TII. 

"  Fairy !  Fairy !  list  and  mark : 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfln  chain ; 
Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quench'd  and  dark. 

And  thy  wings  arc  dyed  with  a  deadly  stam^ 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye. 
Thou  hast  scom'd  our  dread  decree, ' 

And  thou  shouldst  pay  the  forfeit  high. 
But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 

Is  pure  as  the  angel  forms  alK>ve, 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind. 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  might  love ; 
Fairy !  had  she  spot  or  taint, 
Bitter  had  been  thy  punishment 
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Tied  to  the  homet't  fhazdy  wingi; 

Tow'd  on  the  pricks  of  nettles'  stingi; 

Or  eeren  long  agee  doomed  to  dwell 

With  the  lazy  wonn  in  the  welnnt-ehell; 

Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 

Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede; 

Or  bound  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim, 

Your  jailer  a  spider  huge  and  grim, 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie, 

Of  the  worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  muider*d  fly: 

These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear. 

Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fidr. 

Now  list,  and  mark  our  mild  decree — 

Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be : 

Yin. 

«Thon  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 

Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land ; 

Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below. 

And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave. 
And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms, 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
Tet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might : 
If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right, 
Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fight 

IX. 

"If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won. 
The  stain  of  thy  wing  ii  wash'd  away: 

But  another  errand  must  be  done 
Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye; 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quench'd  and  dark. 

Thou  must  reillume  its  spark. 

Mount  thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 

To  the  heaven*8  blue  canopy ; 

And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star, 

Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far — 

The  last  fiadnt  spark  of  its  burning  train 

Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  Fay ; 

Hence !  to  the  water-side,  away  !'* 

X. 

The  goblin  mark'd  his  monarch  well ; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bow*d  him  low. 
Then  pluck'd  a  crimson  colen-bcll, 

And  tum'd  him  round  in  act  to  go. 
The  way  is  long,  ho  cannot  fly. 

His  soiled  wing  has  lost  its  power. 
And  he  winds  adown  the  mountain  high. 

For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour. 
Through  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern. 
Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dem, 
Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake. 
Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake ; 

Now  o'er  the  violet's  azure  flush 
He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood ; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush. 
Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood. 
He  has  leap'd  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier, 
He  has  swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire, 


Till  his  spirits  «mk,  and  his  limbs  grew  weak. 
And  the  red  wax'd  fainter  in  his  cheek. 
He  had  fiUlen  to  the  ground  outright. 

For  rugged  and  dim  was  his  onwud  track* 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  stg^t. 

And  he  laugh'd  as  he  jnmp'd  upon,  her  badC ; 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkwaed  twisty 

He  lash'd  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong; 
And  now,  through  evening's  dewy  mist, 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along, 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past, 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  leach'd  at  luL 

XI. 

Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam. 
Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream ; 
The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 

With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones; 
The  shore-surge  comes  in  ripples  light. 

In  murmurings  faint  and  distant  moans ; 
And  ever  afar  in  th^  sOenco  deep 
Is  heard  the  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leap, 
And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen 
A  glittering  arch  of  silver  sheen. 
Spanning  the  wave  of  bumish'd  blue. 
And  dripping  with  gems  of  the  river-dew. 

xir. 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  around. 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad, 
Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound. 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode ; 
He  spTBng  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer. 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  threw. 
Then  toss'd  a  tiny  curve  in  air, 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 

xiii. 
Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves. 
From  the  sea-silk  beds  in  their  coral  caves, 
With  snail-plate  armour  snatch'd  in  haste. 
They  speed  their  way  through  the  liquid 
Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 
On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong. 
Some  on  the  blood-red  leeches  glide, 
Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride. 
Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab. 
Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab ; 
And  some  on  the  jellied  quarl,  that  flings 
At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings ; 
They  cnt  the  wave  with  the  living  oar. 
And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  shore. 
To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 
The  footsteps  of  the  invading  Fay. 

XIT. 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along, 
His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong, 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallow's  wing. 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  fling ; 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine. 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  rise. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine. 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  lies. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  course  along  the  tide ; 
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Tlidr  waniora  come  in  awift  career 

And  hem  him  roand  on  every  aide; 
On  hia  thig^  the  leech  haa  fix'd  hia  hold. 
The  qnarl'a  long  anna  are  round  him  r^'d* 
The  pricklj  prong  haa  pierced  hia  akin, 
And  the  aquab  haa  thrown  hia  javelin. 
The  grittj  atar  haa  rubb'd  him  raw. 
And  the  crab  haa  atruck  with  hia  giant  claw ; 
He  howla  with  rage,  and  he  ahrieka  with  pain. 
He  atrikea  aronnd,  but  hia  blowa  are  vain ; 
Hopeleaa  ia  the  unequal  fight, 
Fairy !  naught  ia  left  but  flight 

XT. 

He  tum'd  him  round,  and  fled  amain 
With  hurry  and  dash  to  the  beach  again, 
He  twiated  over  from  side  to  side, 
And  laid  hb  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide ; 
The  atrokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet. 
And  with  an  his  might  he  flings  his  feet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still. 
To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ill. 
They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise ; 
They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes, 
And  they  stunn'd  his  ears  with  the  scallop  stroike, 
With  the  porpoise  heave  and  the  drum-fish  croak. 
O !  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reach'd  the  foot  of  the  dogwood  tree. 
— Gaah*d  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  sore, 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
He  blessM  the  force  of  the  charmed  line, 
And  he  bann'd  the  water  goblin's  spite, 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  above  the  brine, 

Giggling  and  laughing  with  all  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  Fairy  wight. 

XVI. 

Soon  he  gather*d  the  balsam  dew 

From  the  sorrel-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud ; 
Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew. 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanch'd  the  blood. 
The  mild  west  wind  was  soft  and  low, 
It  cool'd  the  heat  of  his  burning  brow, 
And  he  felt  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot, 
Aa  he  drank  the  juice  of  the  calamua  root; 
And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore. 
As  fireah  and  vigorous  as  before. 

XVII. 

Wrapp*d  in  musing  stands  the  sprite : 
'Tis  the  middle  wane  of  night; 

His  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  far, 
But  he  must  do  his  errand  right 

Ere  dawning  mounts  her  beamy  car. 
And  rolls  her  chariot  wheels  of  light ; 
And  vain  are  the  spells  of  fairy-land ; 
He  muat  work  with  a  human  hand. 

XTIH. 

He  cast  a  saddened  look  around, 
But  he  felt  new  joy  his  bosom  swell. 

When,  glittering  on  the  shadow'd  ground, 
He  aaw  a  purple  muscle-shell ; 


Thither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  tofr, 
He  heaved  at  the  stem  and  he  heaved  attiie  bow» 
And  he  pushed  her  over  the  yielding  sand, 
Till  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  haonted  land. 
She  was  as  lovely  a  pleaanre-boat 

As  ever  fiury  had  paddled  in, 
For  she  glow'd  with  purple  paint  without. 

And  shone  with  silvery  pearl  within ; 
A  sculler's  notch  in  the  stem  he  made, 
An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  bootle  blade ; 
Then  sprung  to  his  seat  with  a  lightsome  leap, 
And  launched  afar  on  the  calm,  blue  deep. 

XIX. 

The  imps  of  the  river  yell  and  rave ; 
They  had  no  power  above  the  wave. 
But  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  prow, 

And  they  dashM  the  surge  against  her  side. 
And  they  struck  her  keel  with  jerk  and  blow. 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rocking  tide. 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam, 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind-tosa'd  stream ; 
And  momently  athwart  her  track 
The  quarl  uprear*d  his  island  back. 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  float. 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat ; 
But  he  bail'd  her  out  with  his  colen-bell, 

And  he  kept  her  trimm'd  with  a  wary  tread. 
While  on  every  side  like  lightning  fell 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 

XX. 

Onward  still  he  held  his  way. 

Till  he  came  where  the  column  of  moonshine  lay, 

And  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

The  brown-back'd  sturgeon  slowly  swim : 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train — 

But  he  scuird  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

And  followed  wherever  the  sturgeon  led. 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  his  head ; 

Then  he  dropped  his  paddle-blade. 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  drop  in  its  crimson  cup. 

XXI. 

With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin, 

Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 
And,  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin. 

He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 
Instant  as  the  star-fall  light. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  deep  again. 
But  left  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 
It  was  a  atrange  and  lovely  sight 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there ; 
He  seem'd  an  angel  form  of  light. 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair. 

Throned  on  a  cloud  of  purple  fair. 
Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white. 
And  sitting  at  the  fall  of  even 
Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven. 

XXII. 

A  moment,  and  its  lustre  fell ; 
But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue, 
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He  caught  wiUiin  his  crimaon  bell 
A  droplet  of  its  spftrkling  dew — 
Joj  to  thee,  Faj!  thy  task  ia  done, 
Thy  wings  are  pore,  for  the  gem  ia 
Chocrly  ply  thy  dripping  oar, 
And  haste  away  to  the  elfin  shore. 


XXIII. 

He  turns,  and,  lo !  on  either  side 

The  ripples  on  his  path  divide ; 

And  the  track  o*er  which  his  boat  must  pass 

Is  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  polish'd  glass. 

Around,  their  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave, 

With  snowy  arms  half-swelling  out. 
While  on  the  glossed  and  gleamy  wave 

Their  sea-green  ringlets  loosely  float; 
They  swim  around  with  smile  and  song; 

They  press  the  baik  with  pearly  hand^ 
And  gently  urge  her  course  along. 

Toward  the  beach  of  speckled  sand ; 

And,  as  he  lightly  leapM  to  land, 
They  bade  adieu  with  nod  and  bow. 

Then  gayly  kissM  each  little  hand. 
And  dropped  in  the  crystal  deep  below. 

XXIY. 

A  moment  stayed  the  fairy  there ; 
He  kiss'd  the  beach  and  breathed  a  prayer ; 
Then  spread  his  wings  of  gilded  blue, 
And  on  to  the  elfin  court  he  flew;       • 
As  ever  ye  saw  a  bubble  rise, 
And  shine  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 
Till,  lessening  far,  through  ether  driven. 
It  mingles  with  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
As,  at  the  glimpse  of  morning  pale. 
The  lance-fly  spreads  his  silken  sail. 
And  gleams  with  blendings  soft  and  bright, 
Till  lost  in  the  shades  of  fading  night ; 
So  rose  firom  earth  the  lovely  Fay — 
So  vanish'd,  far  in  heaven  away ! 
..... 

Up,  Fairy !  quit  thy  chick-weed  bower, 
The  cricket  has  calfd  the  second  hour, 
Twice  again,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
To  kiss  Uic  streaking  of  the  skies — 
Up !  thy  charmed  armour  don, 
Thou*lt  need  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 

XXF. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down: 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  ludy-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandishM  bright, 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 

Swifl  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed. 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 
To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 


The  moth-fly,  as  he  shot  in  air. 

Crept  under  the  lea^  and  hid  her  thera; 

The  katy-did  forgot  its  lay. 

The  prowling  gnat  fled  fkst  away. 

The  fell  mosqueto  check*d  his  drone 

And  folded  his  wings  till  the  Fay  waa  gone^ 

And  the  wily  beetle  dropp'd  his  head. 

And  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead; 

They  crouch'd  them  close  in  the  daiksome  diada^ 

They  quaked  all  o*er  with  awe  and  fear, 
For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade, 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  dfin  spear; 
Many  a  time,  on  a  summer's  night, 
When  the  sky  was  clear  and   the  mooD  ww 

bright. 
They  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  ihe  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound ; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  bugle-horn. 
They  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize^dlk  ftriog, 

When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tightly  dnmn, 

And  the  needle-shaft  through  air  was  borne, 
Feather'd  with  down  of  the  hum-bird's  wing. 
And  now  they  deem'd  the  courier  ouphe. 

Some  hunteiHsprite  of  the  elfin  ground ; 
And  they  watch'd  till  they  saw  him  mount  tiie 
roof 

That  canopies  the  world  around ; 
Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair, 
And  freak'd  about  in  the  midnight  air. 

XXTII. 

Up  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  path  the  fire-fly  courser  bent, 

And  at  every  gallop  on  the  wind. 

He  flung  a  glittering  spark  behind; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past. 

But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  their  work. 
And  a  drizzly  mist  is  round  him  cast. 

He  camiot  see  through  the  mantle  muik, 
He  shivers  with  cold,  but  he  urges  fiutt; 

Through  storm  and  darkness,  sleet  and  ahadfl^ 
He  lashes  his  steed  and  spurs  amain. 
For  shadowy  hands  have  twitch'd  the  rein. 

And  flame-shot  tongues  around  him  play'd* 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye 
Glared  with  a  fell  malignity. 
And  yells  of  rage,  and  shrieks  of  fear, 
Came  scroaming  on  his  startled  ear. 

• 

XXTIII. 

His  wings  are  wet  around  his  breast. 
The  plume  hangs  dripping  from  his  crest, 
His  eyes  arc  blurr'd  with  the  lightning's  glare. 
And  his  ears  are  stunn'd  with  the  thunder's  hbae^ 
But  he  gave  a  shout,  and  his  blade  he  drew, 

He  thrust  before  and  he  struck  behind. 
Till  he  pierced  their  cloudy  bodies  through. 

And  gash'd  their  shadowy  limbs  of  wind ; 
Howling  the  misty  spectres  flew. 

They  rend  the  air  with  frightful  cries, 
For  he  has  gain'd  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  land  of  clouds  beneath  him  liea. 
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zzrz. 

Up  to  the  cope  careering  flwift» 

In  breathless  motion  fest, 
Fleet  as  the  swallow  cuts  the  drift, 

Or  the  sea-roc  rides  the  blast, 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  eve  is  shot, 

The  sphered  moon  is  past. 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  azure  cast. 
O !  it  was  sweet,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

To  tread  the  starry  plain  of  even, 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night. 

And  feel  the  cooling  breath  of  heaven ! 
But  the  Elfin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  milky-way, 
Then  he  checked  his  courser's  foot, 
And  watch'd  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet-shoot 

zzx. 
Sudden  along  the  snowy  tide 

That  sweli'd  to  meet  their  footeteps*  fall, 
The  sylphs  of  heaven  were  seen  to  glide, 

Attir^  in  sunset's  crimson  pall ; 
Around  the  Fay  they  weave  the  dance. 

They  skip  before  him  on  the  plain. 
And  one  has  taken  his  wasp-sting  lance, 

And  one  upholds  his  bridle-rein ; 
With  warblings  wild  they  lead  him  on 

To  where,  through  clouds  of  amber  seen, 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 

The  palace  of  the  sylphid  queen. 
Its  spiral  columns,  gleaming  bright. 
Were  streamera  of  the  northern  light ; 
Its  curtain's  light  and  lovely  flush 
Was  of  the  morning's  rosy  blush, 
And  the  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon 
The  white  and  feathery  fleece  of  noon. 

XXXI. 

But,  O !  how  fair  the  shape  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright; 
She  seem'd  to  the  entranced  Fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  roU'd 

At  twilight  in  the  west  afar; 
'Twas  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold, 

And  button'd  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  &ce  was  like  the  lily  roon 

That  veils  the  vestal  planet's  hue ; 
Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon. 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam, 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  gleam 
Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 
That  ne'er  have  lefl  their  native  heaven. 

XXXII. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  wondering  sprite, 

And  they  leap'd  with  smiles,  for  wdl  I  ween 
Never  before  in  the  bowers  of  light 

Had  the  form  of  an  earthly  Fay  been  seen. 
Long  she  look'd  in  his  tiny  face ; 

Long  with  his  butterfly  cloak  she  play'd; 
She  smooth'd  his  wings  of  azure  lace. 

And  handled  the  tassel  of  his  blade ; 
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And  as  he  told  in  accents  low 

The  story  of  his  love  and  wo. 

She  felt  new  pains  in  her  bosom  rise, 

And  the  tear-drop  started  in  her  eyes. 

And  ^  O,  sweet  spirit  of  earth,"  she  cried, 

"  Return  no  more  to  your  woodland  height. 
But  ever  here  with  me  abide 

In  the  land  of  everlasting  light! 
Within  the  fleecy  drift  we'll  lie. 

We'll  hang  upon  the  rainbow's  rim;  • 

And  all  the  jewels  of  the  sky 

Around  thy  brow  shall  brightly  beam ! 
And  thou  shalt  bathe  thee  in  the  stream. 

That  rolls  its  whitening  foam  aboon. 
And  ride  upon  the  lightning's  gleam. 

And  dance  upon  the  orbed  moon! 
We  *U  sit  within  the  Pleiad  ring, 

We  *ll  rest  on  Orion's  starry  belt. 
And  I  will  bid  my  sylphs  to  sing 

The  song  that  makes  the  dew-mist  melt; 
Their  harps  are  of  the  umber  shade. 

That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day, 
And  every  gleamy  string  is  made 

Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthen'd  ray; 
And  thou  shalt  pillow  on  my  breast. 

While  heavenly  breathings  float  around. 
And,  with  the  sylphs  of  ether  blest, 

Forget  the  joys  of  fairy  ground." 

XXXIII. 

She  was  lovely  and  fair  to  see 

And  the  elfin's  heart  beat  fitfully ; 

But  lovelier  far,  and  still  more  fair, 

The  earthly  form  imprinted  there ; 

Naught  he  saw  in  the  heavens  above 

Was  half  so  dear  as  his  mortal  love, 

For  he  thought  upon  her  looks  so  meek, 

And  he  thought  of  the  light  flush  on  her  cheek ; 

Never  again  might  he  bask  and  lie 

On  that  sweet  cheek  and  moonlight  eye. 

But  in  his  dreams  her  form  to  see. 

To  clasp  her  in  his  revery, 

To  think  upon  his  virgin  bride. 

Was  worth  all  heaven,  and  earth  bedde. 

XXXIY. 

"Lady,"  he  cried,  "I  have  sworn  to-nig^ 

On  the  word  of  a  fairy-knig)it. 

To  do  my  sentence>task  aright; 

My  honour  scarce  is  free  from  stain, 

I  may  not  soil  its  snows  again ; 

Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  wo. 

Its  mandate  must  be  answer'd  now.** 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  tear  was  in  her  drooping  eye; 

But  she  led  him  to  the  palace  gate, 

And  call'd  the  sylphs  who  hover'd  there, 
And  bade  them  fly  and  bring  him  straight 

Of  clouds  condensed  a  sable  car. 
With  charm  and  spell  she  bless'd  it  there. 
From  all  the  fiends  of  upper  air; 
Then  round  him  cast  the  shadowy  shroud, 
And  tied  his  steed  behind  the  cloud ;    * 
And  press'd  his  hand  as  she  bade  him  fly 
Far  to  the  verge  of  the  northern  sky,  « 
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For  by  its  wane  and  wavering  light 
There  was  a  star  would  &U  t4l-night 


Borne  a&r  on  die  wings  of  the  blast. 
Northward  away,  he  speeds  him  fast, 
And  his  courser  follows  the  cloudy  wain 
Till  the  hoof-strokes  fall  like  pattering  rain. 
Tj^e  clouds  roll  backward  as  he  flies. 
Each  flickering  star  Iwhind  him  lies. 
And  he  has  reached  the  northern  plain, 
And  back'd  his  fire-fly  steed  again, 
Ready  to  follow  in  its  flight 
The  streaming  of  the  rocket-light 

XZZVI. 

The  star  is  yet  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 

But  it  rocks  in  the  summer  gale; 
And  now  *tis  fitful  and  uneven, 

And  now  'tis  deadly  pale; 
And  now  'tis  wrapp'd  in  sulphur-smoke. 

And  quench*d  is  its  ray  less  beam, 
And  now  with  a  rattling  thunder-stroke 

It  bursts  in  flash  and  flame. 
As  swift  as  tlie  glance  of  the  arrowy  lance 

That  the  Rtorm-spirit  flings  from  high, 
The  star-shot  flew  o'er  the  welkin  blue. 

As  it  fell  from  the  sheeted  sky. 
As  swifl  as  the  wind  in  its  trail  behind 

The  Elfin  gallops  along, 
The  fiends  of  the  clouds  are  bellowing  loud. 

But  the  sylphid  charm  is  strong; 
Ho  gallops  unhurt  in  the  shower  of  fire, 

While"  the  cloud-ficiids  fly  firom  the  blaze; 
He  watches  each  flake  till  its  sparks  expire. 

And  rides  in  the  light  of  its  rays. 
But  he  drove  his  steed  to  the  lightning's  speed, 

And  caught  a  glimmering  spark; 
Then  wheel'd  around  to  the  fairy  ground, 

And  sped  through  the  midnight  dark. 


Ouphe  and  Goblin!  Imp  and  Sprite! 

Elf  of  eve !  and  starry  Fay ! 
Ye  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light. 

Hither — ^hither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring, 

Sing  and  trip  it  merrily. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing, 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre. 
Pure  liis  wing  and  strong  his  clmin. 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  airy  round. 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  bound. 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground, 
He  flies  about  the  haunted  place. 

And  if  mortal  there  be  found. 

He  hums  in  his  ears  and  flaps  his  face; 


The  leaf-harp  sounds  onr  roundelay, 
The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  be; 

Thus  we  sing,  and  dance,  and  play. 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But,  hark !  from  tower  on  tree-top  high. 

The  sentry-elf  his  call  has  made : 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Shapes  of  moonlight!  flit  and  &de! 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring. 
The  sky-lark  shakes  his  dappled  wing. 
The  day-glimpse  glinuners  on  the  lawn. 
The  cock  has  crow'd,  and  the  Fays  are  gone. 


BRONX. 


I  sat  me  down  upon  a  green  bank-side. 
Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a  gentle  river, 

Whose  waters  seom'd  unwillingly  to  glide, 
Like  parting  friends^who  linger  while  they  i 

Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready. 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a  wiatfol 
eddy. 

Gray  o'er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 
Ruffled  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes. 

Glancing  in  light,  like  spmy  on  a  green  billow. 
Or  tlie  fine  frostwork  which  young  winter  freezes ; 

When  first  his  power  in  infant  pastime  trying, 

Congeals  sad  autumn's  tears  on  the  dead  branches 
lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling. 
And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green. 

Bright  ising-stars  the  little  beech  was  spangling, 
The  gold-cup  sorrel  from  liis  gauzy  screen 

Shone  like  a  fairy  crown,  enchased  and  beaded. 

Left  on  some  mom,  when  light  flash'd  in  their  eyes 
unheeded. 

The  humbird  shook  his  sun-touch'd  wings  around. 
The  bluefinch  caroU'd  in  the  still  retreat; 

The  antic  stjuirrel  cai)cr'd  on  the  ground 
Where  lichens  made  a  carpet  for  his  feet; 

Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  ruddy  minkle 

Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  red  fin's  tiny 
twinkle. 


There  were  dark  cedars,  with  loose,  mossy 

White-powder'd   dog   trees,   and   stiff  holliee 
flaunting 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  May-day  dresses, 

Blue  pellorot  from  purple  leaves  upslanting 
A  modest  gaze,  like  eyes  of  a  young  maiden 
Shining  iMmeath  dropp'd  lids  the  evening  of  hei 
wedding. 

The  breeze  fresh  springing  ftom  the  lips  of  morOy 

Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em. 
The  winding  of  the  merry  locust's  horn. 

The  glad  npring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bare 
bosom: 
Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounde 

excelling, 
O !  'twas  a  ravishing  spot,  form'd  for  a  poet's 
dwelling. 
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And  did  I  lea^e  thy  lovelinoH,  to  stand 

Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blindnan  t 

Pain'd  with  the  prcssare  of  unfriendly  handa, 
Sick  of  smooth  looka,  agued  with  icy  kindnoa  ? 

Left  I  for  this  thy  shades,  where  none  intrude^ 

To  piison  wandering  thought  and  mar  tweet  aoli- 
tude? 

Yet  I  will  look  upon  thy  face  again, 
My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 

A  face  more  pleasant  than  the  face  of  men. 
Thy  waves  are  old  companions,  I  shall  see 

A  weU-rememberM  form  in  each  old  tree, 

And  hear  a  voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minatrelay. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


I. 

WHE!r  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurl'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  itji  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  ftreakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  callM  her  eagle  bearer  down. 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

II. 
M^jwtic  monarch  of  the  dood, 

who  nar'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loi^ 
And  fee  the  lightning  Innces  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guaird  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

III. 
Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  lino  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  bum ; 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  wlftn  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 

Heave  in  wild  wreathes  the  battle-flhnmdi 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  Iwlow 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 


IV. 

Flag  of  the  leaa !  on  ocean  wave 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o*er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  aea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  heav«i  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

V. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  g^ven ; 
The  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven* 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  befbro  vm, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  oa  t 
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I. 
Oke  happy  year  has  fled,  Sall, 

Since  you  were  all  my  own ; 
The  leaves  have  felt  the  autumn  blight, 

The  wintry  storm  has  blown. 
We  heeded  not  the  cold  blast. 

Nor  the  winter's  icy  air ; 
For  we  found  our  climate  in  the  heart, 

And  it  was  summer  there. 

II. 
The  summer  sun  is  bright,  Sall, 

The  skies  are  pure  in  hue ; 
But  clouds  will  sometimes  sadden  them. 

And  dim  their  lovely  blue ; 
And  clouds  may  come  to  us,  Sall, 

But  sure  they  will  not  stay ; 
For  there 's  a  spell  in  fond  hearts 

To  chase  their  gloom  away. 

III. 
In  sickness  and  in  sorrow 

Thine  eyes  were  on  me  still. 
And  there  was  comfort  in  each  glance 

To  charm  the  sense  of  ill ; 
And  were  they  absent  now,  Sall, 

I'd  seek  my  bed  of  pain, 
And  bless  each  pang  that  gave  me  back 

Those  looks  of  love  again. 

IV. 

O,  pleasant  is  the  welcome  kits. 

When  day's  dull  round  is  o'er. 
And  sweet  the  music  of  the  step 

That  meets  me  at  the  door.  . 
Though  woridly  cares  may  visit  ut, 

I  reck  not  when  they  fall, 
While  I  have  thy  kind  lips,  my  Sall, 

To  smile  away  them  aU. 
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Ws  have  in  America  few  women  who  devote 
their  lives  to  liteiature,  and  produce  artistic  works* 
There  are  many  who  write  *<  fugitive  pieces,"  cal- 
culated to  give  no  offence,  rather  than  to  excite 
admiration,  or  provoke  criticism.  Commonplace 
sentiments  are  smoothly  versified ;  but  the  scru- 
pulous nicety  of  the  public  in  regard  to  decorum, 
or  the  modesty  of  authors,  prevents  the  sincere, 
bold,  and  natural  expression  of  strong  emotion. 
Prudery  and  affectation  are  everywhere  offensive ; 
but  in  poetry  they  are  unpardonable. 

Mrs.  DaooKs — ^better  known  as  Maria  dtl  Ocei" 
dente — is  not  of  this  doss.  She  is  the  poet  of 
passion  ;  her  writings  are  distinguished  by  a  fear- 
lessness of  thought  and  expression  ;  she  gives  the 
heart  its  true  voice.  In  an  age  whirli  allows  but 
little  room  for  the  development  of  character,  and 
which  would  make  men  and  women  after  conven- 
tional patterns,  she  has  manifestetl  individualism 
in  her  life,  and  originality  in  her  works.  She  was 
born  in  Medford,  near  Boston,  about  the  year 
1795.  Her  maiden  name  was  Go  wax.  Sheveiy 
early  manifested  a  love  for  litcratura  and  the  fine 
arts.  Before  she  was  nine  years  old,  it  is  said, 
she  had  committed  to  memory  many  passages  by 
Shakspeare,  Popk,  Milton,  and  other  great 
authors;  and  at  twelve  she  was  a  proficient  in 
painting  and  music  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
she  was  betrothed,  snd  ns  soon  as  her  education 
was  finished,  married,  to  Mr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  of 
Boston.  The  first  few  years  of  her  womanhood  were 
passed  in  afHuence ;  but  by  some  disasters  at  sea 
the  wealth  of  her  husband  was  lost,  and  in  the 
period  which  followed,  poetry  was  resorted  to  for 
amusement  and  consolation.  She  wrote  at  nineteen 
a  metrical  romance,  in  seven  cantos,  but  it  was 
never  published.  In  1820,  a  small  volume  of  her 
writings,  entitled  "Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems, 
by  a  Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts,'*  appeared,  afler 
having  been  submitted  to  some  of  her  friends,  who 
were  professors  in  Harvani  University,  by  whom 
a  favourable  judgment  of  its  merits  was  expressed. 
It  contained  many  creditable  passages,  and  was 
praised  in  some  of  the  critical  journals  of  this 
country  and  England.  The  following  lines  are 
descriptive  of  one  of  the  characters : 

With  evnn  step,  in  moarning  garb  array*d, 
Fair  Judith  walk*d,  and  grandeur  mark'd  her  air; 

Though  humble  dust,  in  ploui  sprinlcllngi  laid, 
Boird  the  daric  tresftcs  of  her  copious  hair. 

The  next  stanza  alludes  to  her  son  : 

Softly  mipine  hii  rosy  limba  reposed. 
His  Itickfl  currd  high,  leaving  the  forehead  bare  ; 

And  o*er  hit  eyes  the  light  lids  gently  closed, 
As  they  had  fear*d  to  hide  the  brilliance  there. 

The  second  poem  in  this  volume  was  founded 
on  the  book  of  Esther.    The  following  verses  de- 
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scribe  the  preparations  of  the  heroine  finr  qvpeti^ 
ing  before  the  king.  « 

**  Take  ye,  my  maids,  this  noomfbl  garb  away ; 

Bring  all  my  glowing  gems  and  garments  ftir; 
A  nation's  fate  Impending  hangs  to^y 

But  on  my  beauty  and  your  dutaons  care.'! 

Prompt  to  obey,  her  Ivory  fbrm  they  lave ; 

Some  comb  and  braid  her  hair  of  wavy  gold; 
Some  softly  wipe  away  the  limpid  wave 

That  o*er  her  dimply  limba  in  drops  of  r^mfraace  rolPd. 

Reftvsh'd  and  fiiultless  from  their  hands  she  eaoMi 
Like  form  celestial  clad  in  raiment  bright ; 

0*er  all  her  garb  rich  Indiana  treasures  flame, 
In  mingling  beams  of  rainbow  colour*d  light. 

Graceful  she  enter*d  the  forbidden  court. 
Her  bosom  throbbing  with  her  purpose  high; 

Slow  were  her  steps,  and  unassumed  her  port, 
While  hope  Just  trembled  in  her  azure  eye. 

Light  on  the  marble  fell  her  ermine  tread, 
And  when  the  king  reclined  in  musing  mood. 

Lifts  at  the  gentle  sound  his  stately  head, 
Low  at  his  feet  the  sweet  Intruder  stood. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1831, 
Mrs.  Brooks  became  the  possessor  of  some  proper- 
ty in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  since  that  time  she 
has  not  resided  permanently  in  this  country. 

« Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,  by  Maria  del 
Occidente,"  was  published  in  London,  in  188S. 
l*he  first  canto  had  been  printed,  with  a  few  mi^ 
cellaneous  pieces,  at  Boston,  ui  1825,  but  the  poem 
was  not  completed  until  1831,  when  the  lastnotee 
to  it  were  written,  in  Paris.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  guest  of  Ro- 
BERT  SouTHET,  who  corrcctcd  the  prooMirets 
as  it  passed  through  the  press,  and  who,  in  «« The 
Doctor,"*  and  other  works,  has  alluded  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  female  ge- 
nius. The  germ  of  the  story  is  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
To  bit;  but  in  endeavouring  to  give  authority  for 
the  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  not 
referred  to  the  sacred  writings.  By  the  fiitheni  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  it  was  supposed 
that  demons  or  fallen  angels,  in  nn  early  age,  had 
wandered  about  the  eartli,  formed  attachments  to 
beautiful  mortals,  and  caused  themselves,  at  times, 
to  be  worshipped  as  divinities.  Zophiel,  an  out- 
cast angel,  is  enamoured  of  Eola,  the  apocryphal 
Sara  ;  and  while,  in  her  bridal  chamber,  she  ia 


*Makia  DRf.  OccininTK— otherwise,  we  believe,  Un. 
Brooks— is  styled  in  '^Tlie  Uoctor,*'  ice.  **the  most  Im- 
passioned and  moKt  imapinative  of  nil  poetefmes."  And 
without  taking  into  arrount  quttdam  ardentiora  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  her  lingular  poem,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly ground  for  the  first  clause,  ami,  with  the  more 
accurate  substitution  of  '^fnnciriir*  for  "Imaginative*' 
for  the  whole  of  the  eulogy.  It  is  altogether  an  extraor- 
dinary performance. — London  QuarUrIg  Review. 
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watting  for  Milu,  the  first  of  seren  who  leak  her 
hand,  he  appears  bdfore  her.and  declares  hispaasiaii : 

Then  lowly  bendioK  with  seraphic  grace* 

The  vaie  he  profler'd  fkill ;  and  not  a  gem 
Drawn  forth  lacceMive  fVom  itf  tparliliBf  place, 

Bat  pot  to  ahanne  the  Persian  diadem ; 
While  he,  **  Nay,  let  me  o*er  thy  white  anna  hind 

These  orient  pearls,  Icm  smooth ;  Eola,  for  thee, 
Mf  tlvillinf  sabaUnce  pain'd  by  storm  and  wind, 

I  sooght  them  in  the  caverns  of  tlie  sea. 
Look  I  here 's  a  ruby ;  drinkinK  solar  rays, 

I  aaw  it  redden  on  a  mountain-tip ; 
Now  on  thy  snowy  bosom  let  it  blaxe ; 

'Twill  bluah  still  deeper  to  behold  thy  lip. 
Here  *s  for  thy  hair  a  garland ;  every  ilower 

That  spreads  its  blossoms,  water*d  by  the  tear 
Of  the  aad  slave  in  Babylonian  bower, 

Might  see  its  frail  bright  hues  perpetuate  here. 
For  mom*s  light  bell,  this  changeful  amethyst; 

A  aapphhre  for  the  violet's  tender  blue ; 
Large  opals,  for  the  queen-rose  zephyr-kist; 

And  here  are  emeralds  of  every  hue. 

For  folded  bud  and  leaflet  dropp*d  with  dew. 
And  here 's  a  diamond,  culi'd  from  Indian  mine, 

To  gift  a  haughty  queen ;  it  might  not  be  ; 
T  knew  a  worthier  brow,  sister  divine. 

And  brought  the  gem  ;  for  well  I  deem  for  thee 
The  arch-chemic  sun  in  earth's  dark  bosom  wrought 

To  prison  thus  a  ray,  that  when  dull  night 
Frowns  o*er  her  realms,  and  nature's  all  seems  naa^it, 

She  whom  he  grieves  to  leave  may  still  behold  hia  light." 

Thus  spoke  he  on,  while  still  the  wondering  maid 

Gazed  as  a  youthful  artist ;  rapturously 
Each  perCsct,  smooth,  harmonious  limb  survey 'd, 

laaatiate  still  her  beauty-loving  eye. 
Fbff  ZoFHiKL  wore  a  mortal  form  ;  and  blent 

In  mortal  form,  when  perfect.  Nature  shows 
Her  all  that 's  foir  enhanced ;  fire,  firmament. 

Ocean,  earth,  flowers,  and  gems,— all  there  disclose 
Their  charms  epitomised :  the  heavenly  power 

Xo  lavish  beauty,  in  this  last  work,  crown'd : 
And  EttLA,  form'd  of  fibres  such  as  dower 

Those  who  most  feel,  forgot  all  else  around. 
He  aaw,  and  softening  every  wily  word, 

flpoke  in  more  melting  music  to  her  soul ; 
Aad  o'er  her  sense,  as  when  the  fond  night-bird 

Woes  the  full  rose,  o'erpowering  fragrance  stole  ; 
Or  when  the  lilies,  sleepier  perfume,  move, 

Diaturb'd  by  two  young  sister  fowns,  that  play 
Among  their  graceful  stalks  at  mom,  and  love 

From  their  white  cells  to  lap  the  dew  away. 
She  strove  to  speak,  but 't  was  in  murmurs  low ; 

While  o'er  her  cheek,  his  potent  spell  confessing, 
Deeper  diffused  the  warm  carnation  glow 

Btill  dewy-wet  with  tears,  her  inmost  soul  confessing. 
As  the  lithe  reptile  in  some  lonely  grove. 

With  fiz'd  bright  eye  of  rascinating  flame, 
Lores  on  by  slow  degrees  the  plaining  dove, 

Ro  nearer,  nearer  still  the  bride  and  spirit  came. 
Baccess  seem'd  sure ;  but  in  the  secret  lieight 

And  pride  of  transport,  as  he  braved  the  power 
Which  baffled  him,  at  morn,  an  evil  light 

Shot  from  his  eyes,  with  guilt  and  treachery  firangbl. 

Nature  upon  her  children  oA  bestows 

The  quick,  untaught  perception ;  and  while  Art 
O'ertasks  himself  with  guile,  loves  to  disclose 

The  dark  thought  in  the  eye,  to  warn  the  o'er-trustlag 
Or  haply,  *t  was  some  airy  guardian  foii'd  pieart  ( 

The  sprite.     What  niix'd  emotions  shook  his  breast. 
When  her  (Wlr  hand,  ere  he  could  clasp,  recoil'd ! 

The  spell  was  broke,  and  doubts  and  terrors  presC 
Her  sore.    While  Zopiiiel  :  **  Meles'  step  I  heard — 

He 's  a  betrayer !— wilt  receive  him  still  Y" 
The  rosy  blood  driven  to  her  heart  by  fear, 

8he  said,  in  accents  foint  but  firm,  **•  I  will." 


The  spirit  heard;  and  all  again  was  dark. 

Save,  as  before,  the  melancholy  flame 
Of  the  Aill  moon ;  and  ftint,  unf^oent  spark. 

Which  from  the  perfhme's  burning  embers  came, 
That  stood  in  vases  round  the  room  disposed. 

Shuddering  and  trembling  to  her  coach  she  crept ; 
Soft  oped  the  door,  and  quick  again  waa  closed. 

And  through  the  pale,  gray  moonlight  Mauts  stepc. 
But  ere  he  y^t,  with  haste,  could  throw  aside 

His  braider 'd  belt  and  aandals~dread  to  tell, 
Bagsr  he  sprang— he  sought  to  clasp  his  bride- 
He  stopp'd ;— a  groan  was  heard— he  gasp'd  and  ftU 
Low  by  the  couch  of  her  who  widow'd  lay. 

Her  ivory  hands,  convulsive,  claap'd  in  prayer. 
But  lacking  power  to  move ;  and  when  'twas  day, 

A  cold,  block  corpse  was  all  of  Mbles  there. 

Four  other  lovers,  in  succession,  seek  the  cham- 
ber of  EoLA,  and  perish.  The  fifth,  Althsstob, 
a  page  of  the  King  of  Medea,  unterrlfied  hy  the 
fiite  of  others,  approaches  her. 

Touching  his  golden  harp  to  prelude  sweet, 

Enter'd  the  youth,  so  pensive,  pale,  and  ftiir; 
Advanced  respectful  to  the  virgin's  feet. 

And,  lowly  bending  down,  made  tuneful  parlance  there. 
Like  perftime,  soft  his  gentle  accents  rose. 

And  sweetly  thrill'd  the  gilded  roof  along ; 
His  warm,  devoted  soul  no  terror  knows. 

And  truth  and  love  lend  fervour  to  his  song; 
She  hides  her  face  upon  her  couch,  that  there 

She  may  not  see  him  die.     No  groan,— she  springs 
Frantic  between  a  hope-beam  and  despair. 

And  twines  her  long  hair  round  him  as  he  sings. 
Then  thus:  **0 !  being,  who  unseen  but  near. 

Art  hovering  now,  behold  and  pity  me ! 
For  love,  hope,  beauty,  music, — all  that 's  dear, 

Look,  look  on  me,  and  spare  my  agony! 
^Spirit!  in  mercy  make  not  me  the  cause, 

Tlie  hateftil  cause  of  this  kind  being's  death  i 
In  pity  kill  me  first !    He  lives— he  draws— 

Thou  wilt  not  blast Y— he  draws  his  harmless  breath!" 
Still  lives  Althectob  ;  still  unguarded  strays 

One  hand  o'er  his  fallen  lyre;  but  all  his  soul 
Is  lost — given  up.    He  fkin  would  turn  to  gaze. 

But  cannot  turn,  so  twined.    Now  all  that  stole 
Through  every  vein,  and  thrill'd  each  separate  nerve, 

Himaelf  could  not  have  told,— all  wound  and  claap'd 
In  her  white  arms  and  hair.    Ah !  can  they  serve 

To  save  him  Y     **  What  a  sea  of  sweets  1"  he  gasp'd. 
But 't  was  delight :  sound,  firagrance,  all  were  breathing. 

Still  swell'd  the  transport:  "  Let  me  look  and  thank:" 
He  sighed,  (celestial  smiles  his  lip  enwreatbing) — 

"  I  die--but  ask  no  more,"  he  said,  and  sank ; 
StiU  by  her  arms  supported— lower— lower 

As  by  soft  sleep  opprcss'd ;  so  calm,  so  (kit, 
He  rested  on  the  purple  tap'stried  floor ; 

It  seem'd  an  angel  lay  reposing  there. 

•  •••••• 

He  died  of  love ;  or  the  o'erperfect  Joy 

Of  being  pitied— pray'd  for— press'd  by  thee. 
O!  for  the  fate  of  that  devoted  boy 

I'd  sell  my  birthright  to  Eternity. 
I  'm  not  the  cause  of  this  thy  last  distress. 

Nay !  look  upon  thy  spirit  ere  he  flies ! 
Look  on  me  once,  and  Iparn  to  hate  me  less! 

He  said ;  and  tears  fell  fast  from  his  immortal  eyes. 

Resolving  that  no  mortal  shall  wed  her,  Zophisl 
finally  resolves  to  preserve  Eola,  for  his  own  so- 
ciety in  perpetual  youth  and  beauty ;  and  with  this 
intention  he  seeks  PuAsaioiv,  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  the  fallen  spirits,  made  up  of  tenderness  and 
love,  and  persuades  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
palace  of  the  gnomes,  under  the  sea,  where  Ta- 
HATHTAX  keeps  the  elixir  of  life.    This  episode, 
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which  fomifl  Che  third  canto  of  the  poem,  I  ha^e 
quoted.  A  drop  of  the  elixir  b  obtained,  and  loet 
on  the  return  of  the  spuits  to  the  upper  air,  in  a 
tempest  raited  bj  Lucifse.  Finallj,  Hbloh-,  who 
weds  EoLA,  puts  Zophibl  to  flight,  and  in  the 
deeerts  of  Ethiopia,  the  fallen  angel  is  vinted  bj 
Raphabl,  who  gives  him  hopes  of  restoration  to 
his  original  rank  in  Heaven. 

Since  the  appearance  of*'  Zophiel,**  Mrs.  Brooks 
has  published  but  little.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  she  has  written  an  epic  poem,  of  which  Co- 
LiTMBus  is  the  hero,  that  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
world.  Her  appreciation  of  the  sublime  in  senti- 
ment, and  the  noble  and  daring  in  action,  qualify 
her  well  to  delineate  the  character  of  the  great 
discoverer.  She  recently  resided  several  yean  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 


Point,  whexe  one  of  her  sons,  now  an  ofBoer  in  the 
United  States  army,  was  educated;  bat  ahe  ham 
since  returned  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Brooks  is  the  only  American  poet  of  her 
sex  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  educated.  She  ii 
fiuniliar  with  the  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
the  oriental  nations,  and  with  the  languagca  end 
letters  of  southern  Europe.  Learning,  brilliant 
imagination,  and  masculine  boldness  of  thonglit 
and  diction,  are  characteristics  of  her  works.  In 
some  of  her  descriptions  she  is,  perhiqis,  too  tpiif?n** ; 
and  at  times,  by  her  efforts  to  condnue,  she  be- 
comes obscure.  The  stanza  of  "Zo^ltdeV'  will 
probably  never  be  very  popular;  and  tiiougli  the 
poem  may,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  SoumiTy 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  oar 
language,  it  will  never  be  generally  admired. 


PALACE  OF  GNOMES/ 


T  iH  now  the  hour  of  mirth,  the  hour  of  love, 

The  hour  of  melancholy :  night,  as  vain 
Of  her  full  beauty,  seems  to  pause  above. 

That  all  may  look  upon  her  ere  it  wane. 
The  heavenly  angel  watr.hM  his  subject  star, 

0*er  all  that's  good  and  fair  benignly  smiling ; 
The  sighs  of  wounded  love  he  hears,  from  far. 

Weeps  that  he  cannot  heal,  and  wafts  a  hope 
beguiling. 
The  nether  earth  looks  beauteous  as  a  gem ; 

High  o'er  her  groves  in  floods  of  moonlight  laving, 
The  towering  palm  disj>lays  his  silver  stem. 

The  while  his  plumy  leaves  scarce  in  the  breeie 
are  waving. 
The  nightingale  among  his  roses  sleeps ; 

The  sofWyed  doe  in  thicket  deep  is  sleeping ; 
The  dark-green  myrrh  her  tears  of  fragrance  weeps. 

And  every  odorous  spike  in  limpid  dew  is  steeping. 
Proud,  prickly  cerea,  now  thy  blossom  'scapes 

Its  cell ;  brief  cup  of  light ;  and  seems  to  say, 
« I  am  not  for  gross  mortals :  blood  of  grapes — 
And  sleep  for  them.  Come,  spirits,  while  ye  may !'' 

• 

A  silent  stream  winds  darkly  through  the  shade, 

And  slowly  gains  the  Tigris,  where  't  is  lost ; 
By  a  forgotten  prince,  of  old,  'twas  made. 

And  in  its  course  full  many  a  fragment  cross'd 
Of  marble,  fairly  carved ;  and  by  its  side 

Her  golden  dust  the  flaunting  lotos  threw 
O'er  her  white  sisters,  throned  upon  the  tide. 

And  queen  of  every  flower  that  loves  perpetual 
dew. 
Gold-sprinkling  lotos,  theme  of  many  a  song. 

By  slender  Indian  warbled  to  his  fair ! 
Still  tastes  the  stream  thy  rosy  kiss,  though  long 

Has  been  but  dust  the  hand  that  placed  thee 
there. 
The  little  temple  where  its  relics  rest 

Long  since  has  fidlen ;  its  broken  columns  lie 
Beneath  the  lucid  wave,  and  give  its  breast 

A  wbiten'd  glimmer  as  'tis  stealing  by. 

*  The  third  canto  of  Zophlel. 


Here,  cerea,  too,  thy  clasping  mazes  twine 

The  only  pillar  time  has  left  erect ; 
Thy  serpent  arms  embrace  it,  as  't  were  thine. 

And  roughly  mock  the  beam  it  should  refleet. 

An  ancient  prince,  in  happy  madness  blest. 

Was  wont  to  wander  to.  this  spot,  and  deen^d 
A  water-nymph  came  to  him,  and  caress'd. 

And  loved  him  well ;  haply  he  only  dream*d ; 
But  on  the  spot  a  little  dome  arose. 

And  flowers  were  set,  that  still  in  wildnesi  blodm; 
And  the  cold  ashes  that  were  him,  repoae, 

Carefully  shrined  in  this  lone  ivory  tomb. 
It  is  a  place  so  strangely  wild  and  sweet, 

That  spirits  love  to  come ;  and  now,  upon 
A  moonlight  fragment,  Zophixl  chose  his  wmt. 

In  converse  with  the  soft  Phraerioit  ; 
Who  on  the  moss  beside  him  lies  reclining, 

O'erstrewn  with  leaves,  from  full-blown  roaei 
shaken, 
By  nightingales,  that  on  their  branches  twining. 

The  live-long  ni&:ht  to  love  and  music  waken. 
Phraerioit,  gentle  sprite !  nor  force  nor  fire 

He  had  to  wake  in  others  doubt  or  fear: 
He  'd  hear  a  tale  of  bliss,  and  not  aspire 

To  taste  himself:  't  was  meet  for  his  compeff* 
No  soul-creative  in  this  iK'ing  bom. 

Its  restless,  daring,  fond  aspirings  hid : 
Within  the  vortex  of  rebellion  drawn. 

He  joinM  the  shining  ranks  as  others  did* 
Success  but  little  had  advanced ;  defeat 

He  thought  so  little,  scarce  to  him  were  woiae ; 
And,  as  he  held  in  heaven  inferjor  seat. 

Less  was  his  blira.  and  lighter  was  his  curae. 
He  form'd  no  plans  for  happiness :  content 

To  curl  the  tendril,  fold  the  bud ;  his  pain 
So  light,  he  scarrx'Iy  felt  his  banishment 

ZoPHiEL,  perchance,  had  held  him  in  disdain; 
But,  form'd  for  friendship,  from  his  o'erfraughtaonl 

'T  was  such  relief  his  burning  thoughts  to  pour 
In  other  ears,  that  oft  the  strong  control 

Of  pride  he  felt  them  burst,  and  could  reatrain 
no  more. 
ZopniEL  was  soft,  but  yet  all  flame ;  by  tuma 

Love,  gricf^  remorse,  shame,  pity,  jealousy, 
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EmIi  boimdlen  in  his  breast,  impels  or  trnmi : 

His  joy  was  bliss,  his  pain  was  agony. 
And  nuld  Pheabbioh  was  of  heaven,  and  there 

Nothing  imperfect  in  its  kind  can  be : 
I%ere  erery  form  is  fresh,  soft,  bright,  and  fiur, 

Yet  differing  each,  with  that  variety, 
Not  least  of  miracles,  which  here  we  trace : 

And  wonder  and  admire  the  cause  that  form'd 
80  like,  and  yet  so  dificrent,  every  face. 

Though  of  the  self-same  clay,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess warm'd. 
••  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."     But  that  obey'd. 

The  planets  fix*d,  the  Eternal  mind  at  leisure, 
A  vast  profusion  spread  o'er  all  it  made. 

As  if  in  endless  change  were  found  eternal 
pleasure. 
Harmless  PaBAinioif,  form'd  to  dwell^on  high, 

Retain'd  the  looks  that  had  been  his  above ; 
And  his  harmonious  lip,  and  sweet,  blue  eye, 

Soothed  the  fallen  seraph's  heart,  and  changed 
his  scoi^  to  love ; 
Who,  when  he  saw  him  in  some  f^den  pleasant, 

Happy,  because  too  little  thought  had  he 
To  place  in  contrant  pa^t  delight  with  present. 

Had  given  hb  soul  of  fire  for  that  inanity. 
But,  O  !  in  him  the  Eternal  had  infused 

The  restless  soul  that  doth  itself  devour, 
Unless  it  can  create ;  and  fallen,  misused. 

But  forms  the  vast  design  to  mourn  the  feeble 
power. 
In  plenitude  of  love,  the  Power  benign 

Nearer  itself  some  beings  fain  would  lift  * 
To  share  its  joys,  assist  its  vaift  design 

With  high  intelligence ;  O,  dangerous  gift! 
Superior  passion,  knowledge,  force,  and  fire. 

The  glorious  creatures  took ;  but  each  the  slave 
Of  his  own  strength,  soon  bum'd  with  wild  desire. 

And  basely  tum'd  it  'gainst  the  hand  that  gave. 

But  ZoFHiEL,  fallen  sufferer,  now  no  more 

Thought  of  the  past;  the  aspiring  voice  was  mute, 
That  urged  him  on  to  meet  his  doom  before. 

And  all  dissolved  to  love  each  varied  attribute. 
*<Come,  my  Phraebion,  give  mo  an  embrace," 

He  said.     ^  I  hope  a  rcupite  of  repose. 
Like  that  respiring  from  thy  sunny  face ; 

Even  the  peace  thy  guileless  bosom  knows. 
Rememberest  thou  that  cave  of  Tigris,  where 

We  went  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  meteor  light, 
And  the  fair  creature,  on  the  damp  rock,  there 

Shivering  and  trembling  so  ?     Ah !  well  she 
might ! 
False  were  my  words,  infernal  my  intent. 

Then,  as  I  knelt  before  her  feet^  and  sued ; 
Tet  still  she  blooms,  uninjured,  innocent. 

Though  now,  for  seven  long  months,  by  Zopeixl 
watch'd  and  woo'd. 
Gentle  Phraebiov,  'tis  for  her  I  crave 

Assistance:  what  I  could  have  blighted  therif 
Tis  now  my  only  care  to  guard  and  save ; 

Companion,  then,  my  airy  flight  again. 
Conduct  me  to  those  hoards  of  sweets  and  dews. 

Treasured  in  haunts  to  all  but  thee  unknown, 
For  &vourite  sprites :  teach  me  their  power  and  use. 

And  whatsoe'er  thou  wilt  of  ZopHrEL,be  itdone! 


. 


Throughout  fair  Ecbatane  the  deeds  I've  wiongfat 

Have  cast  such  dread,  that,  of  all  Sabdius*  train, 
I  doubt  if  there  be  one,  firom  tent  or  eourt. 

Who'll  try  what  'tis  to  thwart  a  spirit's  love 
again. 
My  EeLA,  left  in  her  acacia  grove. 

Has  learnt  to  lay  aside  that  piteous  fear 
That  sorrow'd  thee ;  and  I  but  hve  to  prove 

A  love  for  her  as  harmless  as  sincere. 
Inspirer  of  the  arts  of  Greece,  I  charm 

Her  ears  with  songs  she  never  heard  before ; 
And  manyan  hour  of  thoughtfulness  disarm 

With  stories  cull'd  from  that  vague,  wondrous 
lore, 
But  seldom  told  to  mortals  :^-arts  on  gems 

Inscribed  that  still  exist ;  but  hidden  so 
From  fear  of  those  who  told  that  diadems 

Have  pass'd  from  brows  that  vainly  ached  to 
know: 
Nor  glimpse  had  mortal,  save  that  those  fair  things 

Loved,  ages  past,  like  her  I  now  adore. 
Caught  from  their  angels  some  low  whisperings. 

Then  told  of  them  to  such  as  dared  not  tell  them 
more; 
But  toil'd  in  lonely  nooks,  far  from  the  eye 

Of  shuddering,  longing  men ;  then,  buried  deep. 
Till  distant  ages  bade  their  secrets  lie. 

In  hopes  that  time  might  tcU  what  their  dread 
oaths  must  keep. 
EsLA  looks  on  me  doubtful,  but  amused ; 

Admires,  but,  trembling,  dares  not  bid  me  stay; 
Tet,  hour  by  hour,  her  timid  heart,  more  used. 

Grows  to  my  sight  and  words;  and  when  a  day 
I  leave  her,  for  my  needful  cares,  at  leisure. 

To  muse  upon  and  feel  her  lonely  state ; 
At  my  returning,  though  restrain'd  her  pleasure. 

There  needs  no  spirit's  eye  to  see  she  does  not 
hate. 
Oft  have  I  look'd  in  mortal  hearts,  to  know 

How  love,  by  slow  advances,  knows  to  twine 
Each  fibre  with  his  wreaths;  then  overthrow 

At  once  each  stem  resolve.  The  m^den  's  mine ! 
Yet  I  have  never  press'd  her  trmine  hand. 

Nor  louch'd  the  living  coral  of  her  lip ; 
Though,  listening  to  its  tones,  so  sweet,  so  bland, 

I've  thought — O,  impious  thought! — who  form'd 
might  sip ! 
Most  impious  thought !   Soul,  I  would  rein  thee  in, 

E'en  as  the  quick-eyed  Parthian  quells  his  steeds ; 
But  thou  wilt  start,  and  rise,  and  plunge  in  sin, 

Till  gratitude  weeps  out,  and  wounded  reason 
bleeds! 
Soul,  what  a  mystery  thou  art !  not  one 

Admires,  or  loves,  or  worships  virtue  more 
Than  I ;  but  passion  hurls  me  on,  till  torn 

By  keen  remorse,  I  cool,  to  curse  me  and  deplore. 
But  to  my  theme.     Now,  in  the  stilly  night, 

I  hover  o'er  her  fragrant  couch,  and  sprinkle 
Sweet  dews  about  her,  as  she  slumbers  light. 

Dews  sought,  with  toil,  beneath  the  pale  star's 
twinkle. 
From  plants  of  secret  virtue.     All  for  lust 

Too  high  and  pure  my  bliss ;  her  gentle  breath 
I  hear,  inhale,  then  weep ;  (for,  O,  she  must: 

That  form  is  mortal,  and  must  sleep  in  death.) 
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And  oft,  nben  lutuie  |%nU,  and  the  thick  air, 

Chaiged  with  foul  paitidei,  weigtu  slugguh  o'er, 
I  bnathe  tbem  all ;  that  deep  diiguit  I  bear. 

To  IcaTe  ■  fltiid  pute  and  aane  lor  her. 
How  dear  ii  thii  employ !  how  InnoMDt  I 

Hj  aool'a  wild  elements  fnTbear  their  itrift ; 
While,  OD  these  harmleH  care*,  pleawd  and  intent^ 

I  hope  to  gave  her  beauty  and  her  life. 
For  many  >  rapturoiu  year.    Bui  mortal  ne'er 

Shall  hold  her  to  hit  heart;  to  me  confined. 
Her  Kiul  must  glow ;  noi  ever  shall  she  bear 

That  mortnl  fruit  for  which  herrorm'adeaigli'd. 
No  groaaer  blood,  commingling  with  her  own, 

Shall  ever  make  her  mother.    O,  that  mild, 
Siul  glance  I  Ioto — that  lip— thai  melting  tone, 

Shall  ne'er  be  given  to  any  mortal's  child. 
But  only  for  her  ([urit  nhall  she  live : 

Unaoil'd  by  earth,  fiesh,  chaste,  and  innocent  t 
And  all  a  sjririt  dare*  or  can  I'll  give  ; 

And  iura  I  thus  can  make  her  lai  more  bleat, 
Framed  as  she  is,  than  mortal  love  could  do; 

For  more  than  mortal 's  to  Ihia  creature  given, 
She 's  apirit  more  than  half;  her  beauty'*  hue 

Is  of  tile  sky,  and  speaks  my  native  heaven. 
But  the  night  wanes;  while  nil  is  bright  above," 

He  aaid,  and  round  pHitEBioii,  nearer  drawn. 
One  beauteous  arm  he  Sung,  •'  first  to  my  love ; 

We'll  see  her  safe;  then  to  our  task  ^dawn." 

T  is  often  thus  with  spirits:  when  retired 

Abr  from  haunts  of  men ;  so  they  delight 
To  move  in  their  own  beauteous  forms  attim) ; 

Though  like  thin  shedea,  or  air,  they  mock  dul 
mOTlals'  sight- 
Welt  pleased.  PaiiAKaia^  answer'd  that  embrace; 

All  baln^  he  with  thounnd  breathing  sweet*, 
From  thousand  dewy  (lowers.  "But,  to  what  place," 
le  said,  "will  ZorniiL  lio!  who  danger  greets 
A*  if  'twere  peace.  The  palace  of  the  gnome,* 

TiHiTaTiH,  for  OUT  purpose  most  were  meet; 
Bat  then,  the  wave,  so  cold  and  fierce,  the  gloom. 
The  whirlpools,  rock*,  that  guard  that  deep  retreat 
Yet,  there  are  fnunlains,  which  no  lunny  ray 

E'er  danced  upon,  and  draps  come  there  at  lait, 
Which,  for  whole  ages,  filtering  all  the  way. 

Through  all  the  veins  of  earth,  in  winding  maia 

These  take  from  mortal  beauty  every  stain, 
Und  smooth  the  unscumlv  lines  of  age  and  pein, 

With  every  wondrous  efficary  rife ; 
Nay,  once  a  spirit  whisper'd  of  a  draught. 
Of  which  a  drop,  by  any  mortal  quafTd, 

Would   save,  for   terms  of  years,   ttii   feelde, 
flickering  life." 
"  A  spirit  told  thee  it  would  save  from  death 

The  being  who  should  taste  that  drop.  1st  sol 
O!  deal  pHBianrun.  for  another  breath 

We  have  not  time!  come,  follow  me!  we'll  go 
And  take  one  look,  then  guide  mc  to  the  tnuk 

Of  the  gnome's  palace ;  there  is  not  a  Uait 


lofTiH 


aie  rietcilbrd  In  Ibe  teit, 
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••  Hj  friend,  0,  Zopkiil  !  only  onea  I  wcot. 

Then,  thoo^  bokl  Aitbiox  bore  mt,  mch  tfaa   H 
pain, 
I  c«iie  back  to  the  air  to  rack'd  and  ipaul. 

That  for  ■  whole  sweet  moon  I  had  no  joy  ag. 
What  sayst  thou,  back  at  mom  T — the  night,  a  daj,    | 

And  half  the  night  (hat  follows  it,  alas ! 
Were  lime  too  little  for  that  fearful  w^; 

And  then  such  depthi,  muit  caverns  we  mi 

"Nothing,  beloved  PaauaioiT,  I  know  how 
To  brave  soch  risks ;  and  first  the  path  will  btn 

Ai  ofl  I've  dono  in  water  depths;  aitd  thoa 
Needst  only  follow  through  the  way  I  maka." 

The  soft  flower-spirit  shuddefd,  look'd  on  higti, 

And  from  his  t>alder  brother  would  havie  Sad ; 
But  then  the  anger  kindling  in  that  (ye 

He  could  not  bear.    So  to  bir  EsLi's  bed 
Fotlow'd  and  look'd;  then  shuddering  all  with  dn^ 

To  wondrous  realms,  unknown  to  men,  ha  lad; 
Continuing  long  in  sunsel  course  his  fli^^ 

Until  for  flowery  Sicily  he  bent ; 
Then,  where  Italia  smiled  upon  the  night. 

Between  their  nearest  shores  chose  midw^  hia 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  reflected  moon 
Still  trembled  on  its  surface;  not  a  breath 

Curl'd  the  broad  mirror.  Night  had  paa'd  her  noon; 
How  solt  the  air!  how  cold  the  depths  henemthi 

The  spirila  hover  o'er  that  surface  smooth, 

ZoParei's   white    arm    around    Paitazuov'a 

In  fond  caress,  his  tender  cares  to  soothe. 
While  either's  nearer  wing  the  other's  txo 
behind. 

Well  pleased,  PusiBaioii  half  forgot  his  dna 
And  first,  with  foot  as  white  as  lotos  leaf^ 

The  sleepy  surface  of  the  waves  essayed ; 

But  then  his  smile  of  love  gave  place  to  dmpa 

How  could  he  for  that  fluid,  dense  and  chiU, 
Changetheiweet  floods  of  air  they  floated  osl 

E'en  at  tlie  touch  hia  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 

But  ardent  ZoruiLL,  panting,  hurries  on; 
And  (catching  luB  mild  brother's  tears,  with  Up 

ThatwhiBprr'dcouraqr'twiit  neb  glowing kta^] 
Persuades  to  plunge:  limlM,  wings,  and  loeka  Ih^ 

Whate'erthe  other's  pains,  the  lover  felt  bat  UiH. 
Quickly  he  dtav>s  PiiHiaaroK  on,  his  toil 

'cn  lighter  than  be  hoped :  some  power  b(oi|II 
Seems  to  restrain  (he  surgw,  while  they  bwl 

Mid  crags  and  eavemH,  as  of  his  dengn 
Roapectfhl.    That  black,  bitter  element, 

Ab  if  obedient  to  his  wish,  gave  way ; 
So,  comforting  Prraebio!!,  on  he  went,         [i»J, 

And  D  high,  craggy  arch  they  reach  at  dawn  of    I 

*  Not  tkT  IVoih  tbs  seeiie  or  Vuicau'i  laboara  i  pat  tba 
r«tk>ni  miibl  br  theia  spUHi  must  have  bssa  mj 
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Upon  the  upper  world ;  and  forced  them  through 

That  arch,  the  thick,  cold  floods,  with  such  a  roar, 
That  the  bold  sprite  receded ;  and  would  view 

The  care  before  he  ventured  to  explore. 
Then,  fearful  lest  his  frighted  guide  might  part 

And  not  be  missM,  amid  Buch  strife  and  din, 
He  strain'd  him  closer  to  his  burning  heart, 

And,  trusting  to  his  strength,  rush*d  fiercely  in. 

On,  on,  for  many  a  \^cary  mile  they  fare ; 

Till  thinner  grew  the  floodtt,  long,  dark,  and  dense, 
From  nearness  to  earth*8  core ;  and  now,  a  glare 

Of  grateful  liglit  relieved  their  piercing  sense ; 
As  when,  above,  the  sun  his  genial  streams 

Of  warmth  and  light  darts  mingling  with  the 
waves, 
Whole  (athoms  down;  while,  amorous  of  his  beams. 

Each  scaly  monstrous  thing  leafM  from  its  slimy 
And  now,  Phraeriox,  with  a  tender  cry,   [caves. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  land-bird*s  note,  afar 
Heard  through  the  azure  arches  of  the  sky, 

By  the  long-lmflled,  stonn-worn  marini>r: 
"Hold,  Zofuibl!  rest  thee  now:  our  task  is  done, 
Tabatbtan's  realms  ulonc  can  give  tliis  light ! 
O!  though  'tis  not  the  life-awakening  sun. 

How  sweet  to  see  it  break  upon  nuch  fearfid 
night!" 

Clear  grew  the  wave,  and  thin ;  a  substance  white. 

The  wide-expanding  cavern  floors  and  flanks ; 
Could  one  have  looked  from  high  how  fair  the  sight! 

Like  these,  the  dolphin,  on  Bahaman  banks, 
Cleaves  the  warm  fluid,  in  his  rainbow  tints. 

While  even  his  shadow  on  the  sands  below 
Is  seen ;  as  through  the  wave  he  glides,  and  glints, 

Where  lies  the  polish'd  shell,  and  branching 
corals  grow. 
No  massive  gote  impedes ;  the  wave,  in  vain. 

Might  strive  against  the  air  to  break  or  fall ; 
And,  at  the  portal  of  tliat  strange  domain, 

A  clear,  bright  curtain  see mM,  or  crystal  wall. 
The  spirits  pass  its  bounds,  but  would  not  far 

Tre«d  its  slant  pavement,  like  unbidden  guest; 
The  while,  on  either  side,  a  bower  of  spar 

Gave  invitation  fur  a  moment's  rest 
And,  deep  in  either  bower,  a  little  throne 

Look'd  so  fantastic,  it  were  hard  to  know 
If  busy  nature  fashionM  it  alone. 

Or  found  some  curious  artist  here  below. 

Soon  spoke  Phbasbiox  :  •*Comc,  Taiiathtax, 
come. 

Thou  know'nt  me  well !  I  saw  thee  once  to  love; 
And  bring  a  guest  to  view  thy  sparkling  dome 

Who  comes  full  fraught  with  tiding:)  from  above.'* 
Those  gentle  tones,  angelically  clear. 

Past  from  his  lips,  in  mazy  depths  retreating, 
(As  if  that  bower  had  been  the  cavern's  ear,) 

Full  many  a  stadia  far ;  and  kept  repeating, 
As  through  the  perforated  rock  they  pass, 

Echo  to  echo  guiding  them ;  their  tone 
(As  just  from  the  sweet  spirit's  lip)  at  last 

Tahathtam  heard;  where,  on  a  glittering  throne 
He  solitary  sat.     'T  was  many  a  year 

Ere  such  delightful,  grateful  sound  had  blest 
His  pleasured  itcnae ;  and  with  a  starting  tear, 

Half  joy,  half  grief,  he  rose  to  greet  his  guest 
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First  sending  through  the  rock  an  answering  strain 

To  give  both  spirits  welcome,  where  they  wait, 
And  bid  them  haste ;  for  he  might  strive  in  vain 

Half-mortal  as  he  was,  to  reach  that  gate 
For  many  a  day.     But  in  the  bower  they  hear 

His  bidding ;  and,  from  cumbrous  matter  free. 
Arose ;  and  to  his  princely  home  came  near 

With  such  spiritual  strange  velocity, 
They  met  him,  just  as  by  his  palace  door 

The  gnome  apjiear'd,  with  all  his  band,  elate 
In  the  display  of  his  resplendent  store. 

To  such  as  knew  his  father's  high  estate. 
His  sire,  a  seraph,  framed  to  dweH  above. 

Had  lightly  left  his  pure  and  blissful  home 
To  taste  the  blandishments  of  mortal  love ; 

And  from  that  lowly  union  sprang  the  gnome, 
Tahathtam,  first  of  his  compeers,  and  best. 

He  look'd  like  heaven,  fair  semi-earthly  thing! 
The  rest  were  l>orn  of  many  a  maid  carest 

Ailer  liis  birth,  and  eho.se  him  for  their  king. 
He  sat  upon  a  car,  (and  the  large  pearl 

Once  cradled  in  it  gUnmier'd,  now,  without) 
Bound  midway  on  two  serpents'  backs,  that  curl 

In  silent  swiHness  as  he  glides  about 
A  shell,  'twas  first  in  liquid  amber  wet; 

Then  ere  the  fragrant  cement  harden'd  round, 
All  o'er  with  large  mid  precious  stones  'twas  set 

By  skilful  Tswavf.x,*  or  made  or  found. 
The  reins  seem'd  pliant  crystal  (but  their  strength 

Had  match'd  his  earthly  mother's  silken  band;)j- 
And,  fleck'd  with  rubies,  flow'd  in  ample  length. 

Like  sparkles  o*er  T  A  H  A  TH  T  A  M 's  beauteous  hand. 
The  reptiles,  in  their  fearful  beauty,  drew 

As  if  from  love,  like  steeds  of  Araby ; 
Like  blood  of  lady's  lip  their  scarlet  hue ; 

Their  scales  so  bright  and  sleek,  'twas  pleasure 
but  to  see. 
With  open  mouths,  as  proud  to  show  the  bit. 

They  raise  their  heads,  and  arch  their  necks— 
(with  eye 
As  bright  as  if  with  meteor  fire  'twere  lit;) 

And  dart  their  barbed  tongues,  'twixt  fangs  of 
ivory. 
These,  when  the  quick-advancing  sprites  they  saw 

Furl  their  swift  wings,  and  tread  with  angel  grace 
The  smooth  fair  pavement,  check'd  their  speed  in 
awe, 

And  glided  far  aside  as  if  to  give  them  space. 

Tahathtam,  lighted  with  a  pleasing  pride, 

And  in  like  guise,  to  meet  the  strangers  bent 
His  courteous  steps ;  the  while  on  either  side 

Fierce  Aishalat  and  Pshaamatim  went 
Bright  Ramaour  follow'd  on,  in  order  meet; 

Then  Nahalcoul  and  Zotzabaybx,  best 
Beloved,  save  Rovaxasak  of  perfume  sweet; 

Then  Talhazak  and  Mabkobak;  the  rest 
A  crowd  of  various  use  and  properties. 

Arranged  to  meet  their  monarch's  wishes,  vie 
In  seemly  show  to  please  the  stranger's  eyes. 

And  show  what  could  be  wrought  without  or 
soil  or  sky. 

*  TsAVAVE!f  signifies  tint-fem. 

f  It  bas  been  snid  ttitit  an  art  once  existed  of  cooiposhif 
a  substance  which,  together  with  a  perfect  pliancy,  bad 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  glass  or  crystal. 
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And  ZopRiKL,  though  a  spirit,  ne'er  had  wen 

The  like  before ;  and,  for  he  hod  to  aak 
A  boon,  almost  as  dear  as  heaven,  his  mien 

Was  softness  all;  but  'twas  a  painful  task 
To  his  impati^ice  thus  the  time  to  wait 

Due  to  such  welcome :  ail  his  soul  possett 
With  thoughts  of  her  he  'd  left  in  lonely  state. 

Unguarded,  how  he  burnt  to  proffer  his  request ! 
The  fond  Pubaseiojt  look'd  on  him,  and  knew 

How  much  it  pain'd  him  here  below  to  stay ; 
So  towards  the  princely  gnome  he  gently  drew 

To  tell  what  purpose  brought  them  do¥m  from 
day; 
And  said,  «  O I  king,  this  humble  offering  take ; 

How  hard  the  task  to  bring  I  need  not  tell ; 
Receive  the  poor,  poor  gift,  for  friendship's  sake !" 

Tahithtax  took  a  yellow  asphodel, 
A  deep-blue  lotus,  and  a  full  mos^-rose, 

And  then  spoke  out,  "  My  Talhalak,  come 

hither,  [glows ; 

Look  at  these  flowers,  cropt  where  the  sun-beam 

Crust  them  with  diamond,  never  let  them  wUher!" 

Then,  soon,  Phaasrioit  :  *•  Monarch,  if 't  is  troth. 

Thou  hast  (and  that  'tis  false  sweet  powers  for- 
fcnd!) 
A  draught  whose  power  perpetuates  life  and  youth. 

Wilt  thou  bestow  one  drop  upon  my  friend  1" 
Then  Zophiel  could  no  more  withhold,  but  knelt 

And  said,  "  O !  sovereigrii !  happier  far  than  I ! 
Bom  as  thou  wert,  and  in  earth's  entrails  pent, 

Though  once  I  shared  thy  father's  bliss  on  high. 
One  only  draught !  and  if  its  power  I  prove. 

By  thy  sweet  mother,  UftJi  angel  dear, 
Whate'er  thou  wilt,  of  all  the  world  above, 

Down  to  these  nether  realms  I'll  bring  thee 
0\-ery  year. 
Thy  tributary  slave,  V\l  scorn  the  pain, 

Though  storms  and  rocks  my  feeling  substance 
Ta  HATH  TAX,  let  me  not  implore  in  vain,     [tear! 

Give  me  the  draught,  and  save  me  from  despair !" 

Tahathtax  paused ;  as  if  the  bold  request 

He  liked  not  to  refuse,  nor  wished  to  grant ; 
Then,  (after  much  revolving  in  his  breast,) 

"  What  of  this  cup  can  an  immortal  want  ? 
My  angel  sire,  for  many  a  year,  endured 

The  vilest  toils,  deep  hidden  in  the  ground. 
To  mix  this  drink ;  nor  was't  at  last  procured 

Till  all  he  fear'd  had  happ'd :  Death's  sleep  pro- 
found 
Seized  my  fair  mother.    I  had  shared  her  doom : 

Mortal,  like  her  he  held  than  heaven  more  dear; 
But,  by  his  chymic  artit,  he  robb'd  the  tomb 

And  fixed  my  solitary  being  here; 
As  if  to  hide  from  the  Life-giver's  eye, 

Of  his  presumptuous  task,  untried  before 
The  prized  success,  bidding  the  secret  lie 

For  ever  here ;  I  never  saw  him  more, 
When  this  was  done.     Yet  what  avails  to  live, 

From  age  to  age,  thus  hidden  'neath  the  wave  ? 
Nor  life  nor  being  have  I  power  1o  give, 

And  here,  alas !  are  no  more  lives  to  save ! 
For  my  loved  father's  sight  in  vain  I  pine ! 

Where  is  the  bright  Ciphbostiil  ?  Spirit,tell 


But  how  he  fares,  and  what  thou  aak'st  is  thiiM  r* 

Fair  hope  from  Zophjsl's  look  that  moment  CbU. 
The  anxious  gnome  observed ;  and  soon  bethought 

How  far  his  exile  limited  his  will ; 
And  half  divining  why  he  so  besought 

Gift,  worthless,  save  to  man,  continued  atill 
His  speech : — "  Thou  aakcst  much :  should  I  impaxt, 

Spirit,  to  thee,  what  my  great  father  &in 
Would  hide  from  Heaven  ?  and  what  with  all  his  ait 

Even  the  second  power  desires  in  vain  ? 
All  long  but  cannot  touch :  a  sword  of  flame 

Guards  the  life-fruit  once  seen.   Yet,  spirit,  know 
There  is  a  service, — do  what  I  shall  name. 

And  let  the  danger  threaten, — I  '11  bestow. 
But  first  partake  our  humble  banquet,  spread 

Within  these  rude  walls,  and  repose  awhile ;" — 
He  said,  and  to  the  sparry  portal  led 

And  usher'd  his  fair  guest  with  hospitable  smile. 

High  towered  the  palace  and  its  massive  pile. 

Made  dubious  as  if  of  nature  or  of  art, 
So  wild  and  so  uncouth ;  yet,  all  the  while. 

Shaped  to  strange  grace  in  every  varying  part. 
And  groves  adom'd  it,  green  in  hue,  and  bright, 

As  icicles  about  a  laurel-trce ; 
And  danced  about  their  twigs  a  wonderoiu  li^t ; 

Whence  came  that  light  so  far  beneath  the  sea! 
Zophiel  looked  up  to  know,  and  to  his  view 

The  vault  scarce  seem'd  less  vast  than  that  of 
No  rocky  roof  was  seen ;  a  tender  blue         [^7* 

Appear'd,  as  of  the  sky,  and  clouds  about  it  ptay : 
And,  in  the  midst,  an  orb  looked  as  'twere  meant 

To  shame  the  sun,  it  mimick'd  him  so  welL 
But  ah !  no  quickening,  grateful  warmth  it  tent ; 

Cold  us  the  rock  beneath,  the  paly  radiance  feQ. 
Within,  from  thousand  lamps  the  lustre  strays, 

Reflected  back  from  gems  about  the  wall ; 
And  from  twelve  dolphin  shapes  a  fountain  playa, 

Just  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall ; 
But  whether  in  the  sunbeam  form'd  to  sport, 

These  shapes  once  lived  in  suplcness  and  pride. 
And  then,  to  decorate  this  woudcrous  court. 

Were  stolen  from  the  wuveji  and  petrified; 
Or,  moulded  by  some  imitative  gnome. 

And  scaled  all  o'er  with  gems,  they  were  but  stoot, 
Casting  their  showers  and  rainbows  *neath  thedome. 

To  man  or  angel's  eye  might  not  be  known. 
No  snowy  fleece  in  these  sad  realms  was  found, 

Nor  silken  Indl  by  maiden  loved  so  well ; 
But  ranged  in  lightest  garniture  around. 

In  seemly  folds,  a  shining  tapestry  fell. 
And  fibref«  of  asbestos,  bleached  in  fire,     [fleck'd, 

And  nil  with  pearls  and  sparkling  gema  o*er- 
Of  that  strange  court  composed  the  rich  attire, 

And  such  the  cold,  fair  form  of  sad  Tahatbtav 
deck'd. 

Of  marble  white  the  table  they  surround. 

And  reddest  coral  deck'd  each  curious  coach. 
Which  softly  yielding  to  their  forms  was  found. 

And  of  a  surface  smooth  and  wooing  to  the  toodi. 
Of  sunny  gold  and  silver,  like  the  moon. 

Here  was  no  lack ;  but  if  the  veins  of  eardi, 
Tom  open  by  man's  weaker  race,  so  soon 

SappUed  the  alluring  hoard,  or  here  had  birth 
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That  bafflingy  maddeninff,  fncinating  vt, 

HaU^told  by  sprite  moflt  miichievoiu,  that  he 
Might  laugh  to  see  men  toil*  then  not  impart, 

The  guests  left  uninquired ; — ^'t  is  still  a  mystery. 
Here  were  no  flowen*,  but  a  sweet  odour  breathed. 

Of  amber  pure ;  a  glistening  coronal. 
Of  ▼arious-coloured  gems,  each  brow  enwreathed, 

In  form  of  garland,  for  tho  festival. 
AU  that  the  shell  contains  most  delicate, 

Of  Tivid  colours,  ranged  and  drest  with  care, 
Was  spread  for  food,  and  still  was  in  the  state 

Of  its  first  freshness : — if  such  creatures,  rare 
Among  cold  rocks,  so  far  from  upper  air, 

By  force  of  art,  might  live  and  propagate. 
Or  were  in  hoards  preserved,  the  muse  cannot  de- 
clare. 

Bat  here,  so  low  from  the  life-wakening  sun, 

However  humble,  life  was  sought  in  vain ; 
But  when  by  chance,  or  gift,  or  peril  won, 

Twas  prized  and  guarded  well  in  this  domain. 
Four  dusky  spirits,  by  a  secret  art 

Taught  by  a  father,  thouG:IitfuI  of  his  wants, 
Tahathtam  kept,  for  menial  toil  ajmrt, 

But  only  deep  in  sea  were  their  permitted  haunts. 
The  banquetHTups,  of  many  a  hue  and  shape, 

Boss'd  o*er  with  gems,  were  beautiful  to  view ; 
But,  for  the  madness  of  the  vaunted  grape, 

Their  only  draught  was  a  pure  limpid  dew, 
To  spirits  sweet ;  but  thest*  half-mortal  lips 

LoDg'd  for  the  streams  that  once  on  earth  they 
quaffed; 
And,  half  in  shame,  Tahatiitax  coldly  sips 

And  craves  excuses  for  the  temperate  draught. 
**  Man  tastes,*'  he  said,  <•  the  grain's  sweet  blood 
that  streams  [he 

To  steep  his  heart  when  pain'd;  when  sorrowmg 
In  wild  delirium  drowns  the  sense,  and  dreams 

Of  bliss  arise,  to  cheat  his  misor\'.** 
Nor  with  their  dews  were  any  mingling  sweets 

Save  those,  to  mortal  lip,  of  poison  fell ; 
No  murmuring  Iwe  was  heard  in  these  retreats. 

The  mineral  clod  alone  supplied  the  hydromeL 

The  spirits,  while  they  sat  in  social  guise. 

Pledging  each  goblet  with  an  answering  kiss. 
Marked  many  a  gnome  conceal  his  bursting  sighs; 

And  thought  death  happier  than  a  life  like  this. 
But  they  had  music ;  at  one  ample  side 

Of  the  vast  arena  of  that  sparkling  hall, 
Fringed  round  with  gems,  that  all  the  rest  outvied ; 

In  form  of  canopy,  was  seen  to  fall 
The  stony  tapestry,  over  what,  at  first. 

An  altar  to  some  deity  appeared ; 
But  it  bad  cost  full  many  a  year  to  adjust 

The  limpid  crystal  tubes  that  *ncath  uprear*d 
Their  different  lucid  lengths ;  and  so  complete 

Their  wondrous  rangement,  tliatatuneful  gnome 
Drew  from  them  sounds  more  varied,  clear,  and 
sweet. 

Than  ever  yet  had  rung  in  any  earthly  dome. 
Loud,  shrilly,  liquid,  soft ;  at  that  quick  touch 

Such  modulation  woo'd  his  angel  ears 
That  ZopHiSL  woR(ler*d,  started  from  liis  couch 

And  thought  upon  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


Tahatbtix  mark'd ;  and  casting  down  the  boaid 

A  wistful  glance  to  one  who  shared  his  cheer, 
«<My  Raoabtcriox,*' *  said  he;  at  his  word 

A  gnome  arose,  and  knew  what  strain  he  fiun 
would  hear. 
More  like  the  dawn  of  youth  in  form  and  face. 

And  than  his  many  pheres  more  lightly  drets'd. 
Yet  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in  grace. 

Silken-haired  Raoastcbkox  soon  expresi'd 
The  feelings  rising  at  his  master's  heart ; 

Choosing  such  tones  as  when  tho  breezes  sigh 
Through  some  lone  portico ;  or  far  apart. 

From  ruder  sounds  of  mirth  in  the  deep  forest  die. 
Preluding  low,  in  notes  that  faint  and  tremble. 

Swelling,  awakening,  dying,  plaining  deep, 
While  such  sensations  in  the  soul  assemble, 

As  make  it  ph^asure  to  the  eyes  to  weep. 
Is  there  a  heart  that  ever  loved  in  vain,         [dear. 

Though  years  have  thrown  their  veil  o*er  all  most 
That  lives  not  each  sensation  o'er  again      [here  1 

In  8}-mpathy  with  sounds  like  those  that  mingle 
Still  the  fair  gnome's  light  hands  the  chime  prolong ; 

And  while  his  utmost  art  the  strain  employs, 
CspHaoiviEL's  softened  son  in  gushing  song 

Pour'd  forth  his  sad,  deep  sense  of  long  departed 
joys. 

SONG. 

O,  my  Phkonexa  !  how  thy  yellow  hair 
Was  fragrant,  when,  by  looks  alone  carest, 

I  felt  it,  wafted  by  the  pitying  air. 

Float  o'er  my  lips  and  touch  my  fervid  breaft ! 

How  my  least  word  lent  colour  to  thy  cheek ! 

And  how  thy  gentle  form  would  heave  and  swell. 
As  if  the  love  thy  heart  contained  would  break 

lliat  warm,  pure  shrine,  where  nature  bade  it 
dwell. 

We  parted ;  years  are  past,  and  thou  art  dead ! 

Never,  Ph  box  em  a,  shall  I  see  thee  more ! 
One  little  ringlet  i>f  thy  graceful  head 

Lies  next  my  heart ;  *t  is  all  I  may  adore. 

Tom  from  thy  sight,  to  save  a  life  of  gloom, 
Hopes  unaccomplish'd,wannest  wishes  cross'd-— 

How  can  I  longer  bear  my  weary  doom  1 
Alas !  what  have  I  gain'd  for  all  I  lost  ? 

The  music  ceased ;  and  from  Tahatrtax  pass'd 

The  mournful  extasy  that  lent  it  zest ; 
But  tears  adown  his  paly  cheek  fell  fast, 

And  sprinkled  the  asbestos  o'er  his  breast. 
Then  thus :  «*  If  but  a  being  half  so  dear 

Could  to  these  realms  be  brought,  the  slow  dis- 
Of  my  long  solitude  were  less  severe,  [trees 

And  I  might  learn  to  bear  my  weariness. 
There 's  a  nepenthic   draught,  which   the  warm 
breath 

Of  mortals,  when  they  quaff,  keeps  in  suspense ; 
Giving  the  pale  similitude  of  death. 

While  thus  chain'd  up  the  quick  perceptive  sense. 
Haply  'twere  possible.     But  to  the  shrine, 

Wliere  like  a  god  I  guard  Ckprroniel's  gift!" 

*  This  name  Is  compounded  of  a  Ifebralc  and  a  Greek 
word,  nnd  nig nifles  to  move  or  alTect  the  soul. 
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BboD.  through  the  rock  tfaej  wind ;  the  dnnght 
divine 

Wm  hidden  by  a  veil  the  king  alone  might  lift. 
Cxphboniil's  son,  with  half-averted  face 

And  Altering  hand,  that  curtain  drew  and  show'd. 
Of  solid  diamond  formed,  a  lucid  vase ; 

And  warm  within  the  pure  elixir  glow'd ; 
Bright  red,  like  flame  and  blood,  (could  they  ao 
meet,) 

Aficending,  sparkling,  dancing,  whirling,  ever 
In  quick  perpetual  movement ;  and  of  heat 

So  high,  the  rock  was  warm  beneath  their  feet, 
(Yet  heat  in  its  intenseness  hurtful  never,) 
Even  to  the  entrance  of  the  long  arcade 

Which  led  to  that  deep  shrine,  in  the  rock*s 
breast 
As  far  as  if  the  half-angcl  were  afraid 

To  know  the  secret  he  himself  possessed. 
Tabathtax  filled  a  slip  of  spar  with  dread, 

As  if  stood  by  and  frownM  some  power  divine ; 
Then  trembling,  as  he  turn'd  to  Zopikel,  said, 

«  But  for  one  service  shalt  thou  call  it  thine. 
Bring  me  a  wife ;  as  I  have  named  the  way ; 

(I  will  not  risk  destruction  save  for  love!) 
Fair-haired  and  beauteous  like  my  mother;  say — 

Plight  me  this  pact ;  so  shalt  thou  bear  above, 
For  thine  own  purpose,  what  has  here  been  kept 

Since  bloom'd  the  second  age,  to  angels  dear. 
Bursting  from  earth's  dark  womb,  the  fierce  wave 
swept 

Off  every  form  that  lived  and  loved,  while  here. 
Deep  hidden  here,  I  still  lived  on  and  wept" 
Then,  Zophiel,  pitying  his  emotion:  "So 

I  promise ;  nay,  unhappy  prince,  I  swear 
By  what  I  dare  not  utter ;  I  will  go 

And  search ;  and  one  of  all  the  loveliest  bear 
Away,  the  while  she  sleeps,  to  be  thy  wife : 

Give  her  nepcnthic  drink,  and  through  the  wave 
Brave  hell's  worst  pains  to  guard  her  gentle  life. 

Monarch !  'tis  said;  now,  give  me  what  I  crave ! 
Tahathtax  Evanath,*  son  of  a  sire 

Who  knew  how  love  bums  in  a  breast  divine. 
If  this  thy  gift  sustain — one  vital  fire, 

Sigh  not  for  things  of  earth,  for  all  earth's  best 
are  thine." 
He  took  the  spar:  the  high-wrought  hopes  of  both 

Forbad  delay.     So  to  the  palace  back 
They  came;  Tauathtax  faintly  pressed;  nor  loth 

Saw  his  fair  guests  depart  to  wend  their  watery 
track. 

THE    STORX.-f 

OvKR  that  coast  whither  wrongM  Dino  fled 

From  brother's  murderous  hand,  low  vapours 
brood. 
But  all  is  hush'd ;  and  reigns  a  calm  as  dread 

As  that  fell  Roman's  who,  like  wolf  pursued,^ 
In  aftertimes  upon  a  fragment  sate 

Of  ruin'd  Carthaok,  his  fierce  eye  at  rest, 
While  hungry,  cold,  and  spent,  he  mock'd  at  fate, 

And  fed  on  the  revenge  deep  smouldering  in 
his  breast. 


*  From  eva,  life  ;  and  nathan,  to  five. 
I  The  fourth  canto  of  Zophiel. 
tCAius  MABirs. 
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But  nofw  that  dXfu  tvamU  fiown  im  li%li; 

And  firom  hn  diitent  atreeti  is  heard  the  riniek 
Of  fzmntic  mothers,  utter'd  as  they  fly 

From  where  with  children's  Uood  their  gQiUy 
altars  reek. 
But  far,  far  of^  upon  the  sea's  expanse. 

The  very  silence  has  a  shriek  of  fear; 
And,  'cross  the  sight,  thick  shadows  seem  to  glance ; 

And  sounds  like  laughter  ring,  yet  leave  the  ear 
In  racking  doubt  if  it  has  heard  such  peal, 

Or  if  'twas  but  affrighted  fimcy  spoke : 
Past  that  suspense,  and  lesser  pain  to  feel. 

As  giant  rends  his  chains  the  bursting  tempest 
Alas !  for  the  poor  pilot  at  his  prow,  [woke. 

Far  from  the  haven !     Will  his  Neptune  save  1 
The  muse  no  longer  hears  his  frantic  vow. 

But  follows  her  fair  sprites  still  deep  beneath 
the  wave. 

Soon  through  the  cavern,  the  receding  light 

Refused  its  beam ;  Zophiel,  with  toil  seveTe, 
But  bliss  in  view,  through  the  thrice  murky  ni^t. 

Sped  swiftly  on.     A  treasure  now  more  dear 
He  had  to  guard,  than  boldest  hope  had  daied 

To  breathe  for  years ;  but  rougher  grew  the  way ; 
And  soft  PHBAsaioN,  shrinking  back  and  scared 

At  every  whirling  depth,  wept  for  his  flowers  and 
day. 
Shiver'd,  and  pain'd,  and  shrieking,  as  the  waves 

Wildly  impel  them  'gainst  the  jutting  rocks ; 
Not  all  the  care  and  strength  of  Zophisl  saves 

His  tender  guide  from  half  the  wildering  shodcs 
He  bore.    The  calm,  which  fiivour^d  their  descent. 

And  bade  them  look  upon  their  task  as  o*er. 
Was  past ;  and  now  the  inmost  earth  scem'd  rent 

With  such  fierce  storms  as  never  raged  before. 
Of  a  long  mortal  life  had  the  whole  pain 

Essenced  in  one  consummate  pang,  been  borne. 
Known,  and  survived ;  it  still  would  be  in  vain 

To  try  to  paint  the  pains  felt  by  these  sprites  for- 
lorn. 
The  power  that  made,  intending  them  for  bliss. 

And  gave  their  thrilling  organs  but  to  bless. 
Had  they  been  form'd  for  such  a  world  as  this. 

Had  kindly  duU'd  their  powers  and  made  their 
tortures  less. 

The  precious  drop  closed  in  its  hollow  spar. 

Between  his  lips  Zophiel  in  triumph  bore. 
Now,  earth  and  sea  seem  shaken  !    Dash'd  ahr 

He  feels  it  part; — 'tis  dropt ; — the  waters  roar. 
He  sees  it  in  a  sable  vortex  whirling, 

Form'd  by  a  cavern  vast,  that  'neath  the  sea, 
Sucks  the  fierce  torrent  in ;  and  madly  furling  [he 

His  wings  would  plunge ;  one  moment  more  and 
Suck'd  down,  in  earth's  dark  womb  must  wait 
eternity. 

((Pursue  no  farther!  stop!  alas!  for  me,  - 
If  not  thyself!"     Phhaerion's  shrieks  accost 

Him  thus  «  Who,  Zophiel,  shall  protect  for  thee 
The  maid  thou  lovestl    Hear!  stop!  or  all  are 
lost." 

The  verge,  the  verge  is  near.     Must  such  a  state. 
Seraph,  be  thine?     No!  sank  the  spar  within. 
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Bat  the  ihrill  wiming  reached  him  through  the  din 
Of  wmves:  beck,  beck,  he  struggles,  ere  too  late, 
And  the  whole  horror  of  the  avoided  frte 

8hot  through  his  souL     The  wages  of  his  sin 
He  ielt,  for  once,  were  light,  and  clasp'd  his 
shrieking  mate, 

Who  thus  entreats,  «<Up!  toearth's  pleasant  fields! 
O,  ZoPHiiL,  all  this  torture's  for  thy  pleasure !" 

Twined  in  his  arms,  the  baffled  seraph  yields, 
And  flies  the  hungry  depth  that  gorged  his  dear- 
est treasure. 

What    added    torment — gain'd;    then  snatch'd 
away— 

Press'd  to  his  heart — and  then,  to  feel  it  riven 
From  heart  and  hand,  while  bearing  it  to  day 

With  joy  complete  as  if  recaird  to  heaven ! 
Hiat  which,  to  own  was  perfect  transport,  lost ; 

Yet  still,  (to  ui^e  a  dangerous  course  contending 
And  the  fierce  passions  which  his  bosom  crost 

For  pity,  or  some  other  hope,  suitpcnding ;) 
Resisting  all,  he  forced  a  desperate  way ; 

His  gentle  phere  with  plaints  no  longer  vain. 
Clung  closer  to  his  neck ;  nor  ceased  to  pray 

To  be  restored  to  sun  and  flowers  again. 
Thus  all  entwined  they  roso  again  to  air, 

Near  Ly  Ina's  coasL  Black  clouds,in  mass  deform, 
Were  frowning ;  yet  a  moment*8  calm  was  there, 

As  it  had  stopped  to  breathe  a  while  the  storm. 
Their  white  feet  press'd  the  desert  sod ;  they  shook 

From  their  bright  locks  the  briny  drops ;  nor  stayed 
ZopflxsL  on  ills,  present  or  past,  to  look  ; 

For,  weary  as  he  was,  his  lonely  maid 
Came  to  his  ardent  soul  in  all  her  charms ; 

Unguarded  she,  what  being  might  molest 
Evoi  nowl   his  chill'd  and  wounded  substance 
warms 

But  at  (he  thought ;  the  while  he  thus  addrest 
The  shivering  sprite  of  flowers:  <<  We  must  not  stay; 

All  is  but  desolation  here,  and  gloom : 
Up !  let  us  through  the  air,  nor  more  delay ; 
Nay,  droop  not  now ;  a  little  more  essay, 

I'll  bear  thee  forward  to  thy  bower  of  bloom, 
And  on  thy  roftes  lay  thco  down  to  rest. 

Come  throu(;h  the  desert !  banquet  on  thy  store 
Of  dews  and  sweets.  Come,  warm  thee  at  my  breast ! 

On !  through  the  air,  nor  think  of  danger  more. 
As  grateful  for  the  service  thou  hast  done 

I  live,  though  lost  the  object  of  our  task, 
As  if  were  still  possessed  the  treasure  won ; 

And  all  thou  wouldst  of  Zophiel,  freely  ask. 
The  gnome,  the  secret  path,  the  draught  divine 

I  know:  Tahathtam  sighs,  beneath  the  wave, 
For  mortal  bride;  valour  and  skill  arc  mine; 

He  may  again  bestow  what  once  he  gave." 

Thus,  Zophiel,  renovated,  though  the  air 

Was  thick  and  dull,  with  just  enough  of  hope 
To  save  him  from  the  stupor  of  despair, 

Too  much  disdain'd  the  pains  he  felt,  to  droop. 
But  soil  PiiRAERiox,  smarting  from  his  toil, 

To  buflet  not  a  tempest  was  in  plight ; 
And  En  la's  lover  saw  him  shrink,  recoil. 

And  beg  some  nearer  shelter  for  the  night ; 

For  now  the  tempest,  bursting  in  its  might, 


Raged  fiercely  ronnd,  and  made  him  fain  to  rat 

In  cave  or  tomb.  But  Zophivl  gently  canghthim, 
Sustain'd  him  firmly  at  his  fearless  breast. 

And  twixt  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  brought  him. 
Then  paused  a  moment  o'er  a  desert  drear, 

Until  the  thunder-clouds  around  him  burst; 
His  flights  renew'd,  and  wish'd  for  Media  near ; 

But  stronger  grows  the  gale :  what  sprites  aocunt 
Ride  on  the  tempest  ?     Warring  elements 

Might  not  alone  such  ardent  course  impede ; 
The  wretched  spirit  from  his  speed  relents 

With  sense  like  mortal  bosom,  when  they  bleed. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  blast;  in  mingled  gyre. 

Flew  leaves  and  stones;  and  with  a  deafening 
crash 
Fell  the  uprooted  trees ;  heaven  seem'd  on  fijre — 

Not,  as  *tis  wont,  with  intermitting  flash. 
But,  like  an  ocean  all  of  liquid  flame, 

The  whole  broad  arch  gave  one  contiguous  gtare. 

While  through  the  red  light  from  their  prowlinga 

came,  [lair. 

The  frighted  beasts,  and  ran,  but  could  not  find  a 

«Rest,ZopHivL,  rest!"  Phraertott  cries:  "the  surge 

Was  lesser  pain ;  I  cannot  bear  it  more ! 
Beaten  in  seas  so  long  we  but  emerge 

To  meet  a  fiercer  conflict  on  the  shore !" 
Then  Zophiel  :  <* There's  a  little  grot  on  higbf 

The  wild  doves  nestle  there :  it  is  secure ; 
To  Ectabane,  but  for  an  hour,  I  '11  fly, 

And  come  for  thee  at  mom :  no  more  endure. 
Nay — wilt  not  leave  me  1  then  I  '11  bear  thee  through 

As  lately  through  the  whirling  floods  I  bore." 
Still  closer  clinging,  to  his  bosom  grew 

The  tender  sprite ;  « then  bear — I  can  no  more." 
He  said,  and  came  a  shock,  as  if  the  earth 

Crash'd  'gainst   some  other  planet;    shivered 

brands  [birth !) 

Whirl  round  their  heads;  and  (shame  upon  their 

Both  sprites  lay  mazed  and  prostrate  on  the  sands. 

The  delicate  Phraerton  sought  a  cave 

Low  browed ;  and  crouching  down  mid  trailing 
snakes, 
And  slimy  worms,  (things  that  would  hide  to  save 

Theia  loathsome  lives,)  hearkens  the  roar  and 
quakes. 
But  Zophiel,  stung  with  shame,  and  in  a  mood 

Too  fierce  for  fear,  uprose ;  yet  ere  for  flight 
Served  his  torn  wings  a  form  before  him  stood 

In  gloomy  mojesty.     Like  starless  night 
A  sable  mantle  fell  in  cloudy  fold 

From  its  stupendous  breast ;  and  as  it  trod 
The  pale  and  lurid  light,  at  distiince  rolled 

Before,  its  princely  feet  receding  on  the  sod. 
'Twas  still  as  death ;  save  that  the  thunder  spoke 

In  mutterings  low  and  far ;  a  look  severe 
Seemed  as  preluding  speech ;  but  Zophiel  broke 

The  silence  first:  «  Why,  spirit,  art  thou  herel" 
It  waved  its  hand,  and  instantaneous  came 

A  hissing  l>olt  with  new  impetus  back ; 
Darts  round  a  group  of  verdant  palms  the  flame; 

That  being  pointed  to  them,  blasted  black. 
«  O  !  source  of  all  my  guilt !  at  such  an  hour," 

(The  mortal-lover  said,)  "  thine  answer  there 

O 
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I  need  not  read :  too  well  I  know  thy  power 

In  all  I've  felt  and  feel.     Bat  has  despair, 
Or  grief,  or  torment,  e'er  made  Zophixl  bow  1 

Declare  me  that,  nor  spend  thine  arts  in  rain 
To  torture  more :  if,  like  a  miscreant,  now 

I  bend  to  thee,  His  not  for  dread  of  pain ; 
That  I  can  bear :  yet,  bid  thy  legions  cease 

Their  strife.     O  !  spare  me  this  resistance  mde 
But  for  an  hour !  let  me  but  on  in  peace ; 

So  shall  I  taste  the  joy  of  gratitude, 
Even  to  thee." — '*  The  joy  1"  then  first  with  scorn 

Replied  that  sombre  being:  "dream'st thou  still 
Of  joy  ?  a  thing  accursed,  dcmean'd,  forlorn. 

As  thou  art  1   Is 't  for  joy  thou  mock'st  my  will  ? 
Canst  thou  taste  pleasure !  banishM,  crush'd,  de- 
based."— 

<«  I  can,  betrayer !  dost  thou  envy  me  1 
But  leave  me  to  my  wrongs,  and  I  can  taste 

EVn  yet  of  heaven,  spite  of  my  fall  and  thee. 
But  that  affects  not  thcc :  thine  insults  spare 

But  for  an  hour ;  leave  me  to  go  at  will 
Only  till  mom,  and  I  will  back  and  bear 

Whatever  thou  wilt.  What  dost  obstruct  me  still  1 
Thine  armies  dim,  and  shrouded  in  the  storm 

Then  I  must  meet ;  and  weary  thus,  and  torn, 
Essay  the  force  of  an  immortal  arm. 

Lone  as  I  am,  until  another  mom 
Shall  shame  both  them  and  thee  to  thine  abode. 

There,  on  the  steam  of  human  heart-blood  spilt 
By  priest  or  murderer,  make  repast ;  or  brood 

Over  the  vilo  creations  of  thy  guilt. 
Waste  thy  life-giving  power  on  reptiles  foul ; 

Slow,  slimy  worms,  and  poisonous  snakes;  then 
watch, 
Like  the  poor  brates  that,  here,  for  hunger  prowl, 

To  mar  the  beauty  that  thou  const  not  matchi" 
Thus  he :  the  other  folded  o*er  its  breast 

Its  arms,  and  stood  as  cold  and  firm  the  while, 
As  if  no  passion  stirr'd  ;  save  that  express^ 

Its  pale,  pale  lip,  a  faint,  ferocious  smile. 

While,  blent  with  winds,  ten  thousand  agents  wage 

Anew  the  strife,  and  Zophiel,  fain  to  fly. 
But  foird,  gave  up  to  unavailing  rage, 

And  strove,  and  toiPd,  and  strove,  but  could  not 
mount  on  high.  * 

Then  thus  the  torturer :  "  Hie  thee  to  the  bed 

Of  her  thou  lov'st ;  pursue  thy  dear  design ; 
Go  dew  the  golden  ringlets  of  her  head ! 

Thou  wait'st  not,  sure,  for  any  power  of  mine. 
Yet  better  were  the  duties,  spirit  dull, 

Of  thine  allegiance !     Win  her  o'er  to  me, 
Take  all  thou  canst, — a  pleasure  brief  but  full, 

Vain  dreamer,  if  not  mine,  she 's  lost  to  thee." 
«  Wilt  thou  then  hurt  her  1    Why  am  I  detained  1 

O,  strength!  once  serving  'gainst  the  powers 

above,  [strain'd 

Where  art  thou  now  1"     Thus  Zophtkl  ;  and  he 

His  wounded  wings  to  mountbut  could  not  move. 
Then  thus  the  scoraer:  "Nay,  he  calm !  I'll  still 

The  storm  for  thee :  hear !  it  rece<les — 'tis  ended. 
Yet,  if  thou  dream*st  success  awaits  thee,  ill 

Dost  thou  conceive  of  boundless  power  offended. 
ZoPHiSL,  bland  sprite,  sublime  intelligence, 

Once  chosen  for  my  friend  and  worthy  me ; 


Not  io  wouldst  thoa  have  labom'd  to  be  hence, 

Had  my  empnie  been  crowned  with  idctory* 
When  I  was  bright  in  heaven,  thy  seraph  e3ree 

Sought  only  mine.     But  he  who  every  power 
Beside,  while  hope  allured  him,  could  depiae, 

Changed  and  forsook  me,  in  misfortune's  hour." 
«  Changed  and  forsook  thee  ?  this  from  thee  to  me  1 

Once  noble  spirit !     O !  had  not  too  much 
My  o'erfond  heart  adored  thy  fiUlacy,     [proach  f 

I  had  not,«ow,  been  here  to  bear  thy  keen  re- 
ZopHiEL  replied :  «  Fallen,  wretched,  and  debased, 

E'en  to  ihy  scornful  word's  extent,  my  doom 
Too  well  I  know,  and  for  what  cause  displaced ; 

But  not  from  thee  should  the  remembrance  come. 
Forsook  thee  in  misfortune  ?  at  thy  side 

I  closer  fought  as  peril  thicken'd  round. 
Watched  o'er  thee  fallen :  the  light  of  heaven  denied, 

But  proved  my  love  more  fervent  and  profound. 
Prone  as  thou  wert,  had  I  been  mortal-borne. 

And  own'd  as  many  lives  as  leaves  thero  be. 
From  all  Hyrcania  by  his  tempest  torn 

I  had  lost  them,  one  by  one,  and  given  the  last 
for  thee. 
Pain  had  a  joy,  for  suffering  could  but  wring 

Love  from  my  soul,  to  gild  the  murky  air 
Of  our  first  rude  retreat ;  while  I,  fond  thing ! 

Still  thought  thee  true  and  smiled  upon  despair. 
O !  had  thy  plighted  pact  of  faith  been  kept, 

Still  unaccomplish'd  were  the  curse  of  sin ; 
Mid  all  the  woes  thy  ruin'd  followers  wept. 

Had  friendship  lingered,  hell  could  not  have  been. 
But  when,  to  make  me  thy  first  minister 

Came  the  proposal ;  when  the  purpose  burst 
Forth  from  thy  heart's  black  dendiscloeed  and  bare. 

Then  first  I  felt  alone,  and  knew  myself  accma'd. 
Though  the  first  seraph  form'd,  how  could  I  tell 

The  ways  of  guile  1     What  marvel  I  believed. 
When  cold  ambition  mimick'd  love  so  well, 

lliat  half  the  sons  of  heaven  looked  on  deceived? 
Ambition  thine ;  to  me  the  Eternal  gave 

So  much  of  love  his  kind  design  was  croes'd : 
Held  to  thy  heart  I  thought  thee  good  as  brave. 

Nor  realized  my  guilt  till  all  was  lost. 
Now,  writhing  at  my  utmost  need,  how  vun 

Ara  Zophtel's  tears  and  prayers  I  Alas !  hear 
ven-bom. 
Of  all  heaven's  virtues,  doth  not  one  remain  ? 

Pity  me  once,  and  let  me  now  begone !" 
«  Go !"  said  the  cold  detainer,  with  a  smile 

That  heighten'd  cruelty:  "yet  know,  from  me. 
Thy  foolish  hope^  but  lure  thee  on  awhile 

To  wake  thy  sense  to  keener  misery." 
«  O !  skill'd  to  torment!  spare  me!  spare  me  now!" 

Chill'd  by  a  dread  foreboding,  Zophtbl  said: 
"  But  little  time  doth  waning  night  allow." 

He  knelt ;  he  wept ;  calm  grew  the  winds ;  he  fled. 

Tho  clouds  disperse ;  his  heavenly  voice  he  sent 

In  whispers  through  the  caves;  Phraebioit  then^ 
In  covert  loathed,  to  that  low  music  lent 

His  soft,  quick  ear,  and  sprang  to  join  his  phere. 
Soon  through  the  desert,  on  their  air}'  way. 

Mantled  iif  dewy  mists  the  spirits  press'd, 
A.nd  reached  fair  Media  ere  the  twilight  gpraj 

Recall'd  the  rose's  lover  to  his  nest 


But  on  the  'Hgrifl'  winding  banks,  though  night 

8tiU  lingen  round,  two  early  mortala  greet 
Tine  fiiBt  fidnt  gleam  with  prayer ;  and  bathed  and 
dight 

Aa  travellen  came  forth.    The  mom  roee  aweet. 
And  raahing  by  them  as  the  spirits  past, 

In  tinted  vapours  while  the  pale  star  sets ; 
Hie  younger  asked, "  Whence  are  these  odours  cast. 

The  breexe  has  waked  from  beds  of  violets !" 
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Dat,  in  melting  purple  dying, 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing, 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying, 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing. 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken. 
Come,  ere  night  around  mo  darken ; 
Though  thy  sofbicss  liut  deceive  me, 
Say  thou'rt  true,  and  I'll  believe  thee; 
Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul^s  intent, 
Let  me  think  it  innocent ! 

8ave  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure: 
All  I  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure ; 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling, 
Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling: 

Gifts  and  gold  are  nought  to  me, 
I  would  only  look  on  thee ! 

Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling,' 

Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation. 

Rapture  in  participation. 

Yet  but  torture,  if  comprest 
In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast 

Absent  still !    Ah !  come  and  bless  me ! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee ; 

Once,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee : 

Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee ; 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 
Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee! 


THE  MOON  OF  FLOWERS. 


O,  xoo3r  of  flowers !  sweet  moon  of  flowcn  I'f 
Why  dost  thou  mind  me  of  the  hours 
Which  flew  so  soflly  on  that  night, 
When  last  I  saw  and  felt  thy  light  ? 

O,  moon  of  flowers !  thou  moon  of  flowers ! 
Would  thou  couldflt  give  me  back  those  hours, 
Since  which  a  dull,  cold  year  has  fled. 
Or  show  me  those  with  whom  they  sped ! 

O,  moon  of  flowers!  O,  moon  of  flowers! 
In  scenes  afar  were  past  those  hours, 
Which  still  with  fond  regret  I  see. 
And  wish  my  heart  could  change  like  thee! 


*Proin"Zophiel.» 

t  Tbe  savages  of  the  northern  p^rt  of  America  some- 
tfoMt  cnant  by  moona.  May  ts  called  by  them  tbe  laoon 
of  flowers,  and  October  the  moon  of  (klUng  leaves. 


MORNING. 

How  beauteous  art  thou,  O  thou  morning  sun!— 
The  old  man,  foebly  tottering  forth,  admires 

As  much  thy  beauty,  now  life's  dream  is  done. 
As  when  he  moved  exulting  in  his  fires. 

The  in&nt  strains  his  little  arms  to  catch 
The  rays  that  glance  about  his  silken  hair; 

And  Luxury  hongs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 
Thy  face,  when  tum*d  away  from  bower  and 
palace  fair. 

Sweet  to  the  lip  the  draught,  the  blushing  firuit ; 

Music  and  perfumes  mingle  with  Uie  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  voice  is  mute ! 

And  light  and  beauty's  tints  enhance  the  whole. 

Yet  each  keen  sense  were  dulness  but  for  thee: 
Thy  ray  to  joy,  love,  virtue,  genius  warms ; 

Thou  never  weariest ;  no  inconstancy 

But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  thy  charms. 

How  many  lips  have  sung  thy  praise,  how  long! 

Yet,  when  his  slumbering  harp  he  feels  thee  woo, 
The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song. 

And  finds  in  thee,  like  love,  a  theme  forever  new. 

Thy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth. 
In  thy  near  realms ;  and,  like  their  snow-wreaths 
fair. 

The  bright-hair'd  youths  and  maidens  of  the  north 
Smile  in  thy  colours  when  thou  art  not  there. 

'T  is  there  thou  bidst  a  deeper  ardour  glow, 
And  higher,  purer  reveries  completest ; 

As  drops  tliat  farthest  from  the  ocean  flow, 

Refining  all  the  way,  from  springs  the  sweetest 

Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night. 
Some  wretch,  impassion'd,  from  sweet  morning's 
breath, 
Turns  bin  hot  brow,  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  soon  heals  or  gives  him 
death. 


MARRIAGE. 


Ths  bard  has  sung,  God  never  form'd  a  soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 

Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 
Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  com- 
plete! 

But  thousand  evil  things  there  are  that  hate 
To  look  on  happiness ;  these  hurt,  impede,  [fate. 

And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and 
Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine  and  pant 
and  bleed. 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam. 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing, 
Ligfhts  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring. 

Love's  pure,congenia]  spring  unfound,unquafl^d, 
Sufiers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 
«  Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest 
draught 
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Jaxi8  Gatks  PiRciYAi.,  the  most  prolific  and 
fanciful  of  our  poets,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1795.  His 
fieUher,  an  intelligent  physician,  superintended  his 
early  education,  and  saw  in  his  correct  taste,  and 
manly  character,  and  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  he  acquired  knowledg^e,  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  life.  He  died  in  1807,  and  the  young  stu- 
dent  was  intrusted  to  other  guardians;  but  his 
mental  cuhurc  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1811,  far  advanced  in 
classical  and  general  learning. 

In  his  early  devotion  to  study  originated  the  love 
of  seclusion  which  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  in  his  character.  From  his  youth  he  has 
been  more  fond  of  his  own  fancies  than  of  society, 
and  has  therefore  enjoyed  few  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  which  are  found  by  mingling 
with  the  world.  To  his  early  habits  of  day-dream- 
ing he  has  himself  alluded  in  a  poem  on  the  Plea- 
sures of  Childhood : — 

"  Along  the  stream, 
That  flowe.l  in  ■ummer's  mildnen  o*er  its  bed 
Of  rounded  pebbles,  with  its  scanty  waves 
Encircling  many  an  islet,  and  its  banlcs 
In  bays  and  havens  scooping,  1  would  stray, 
And,  dreaming,  rear  an  empire  on  its  shores. 
There  cities  rose,  and  palaces  and  towers 
Caught  the  first  light  of  morning ;  there  the  fleet 
I^ent  all  its  snowy  canvass  to  the  wind. 
And  bore,  with  awful  front,  against  the  foe ; 
There  armies  marshalPd  their  array,  and  Join'd 
In  mimic  slaughter :  there  the  conquer'd  fled — 
I  follow'd  their  retreat,  until,  secure, 
They  found  a  refuge  in  their  country's  walls ; 
The  triumptu  of  the  conqueror  were  mine, — 
The  bounds  of  empire  widcn'd,  and  the  wealth 
Torn  from  the  helpless  hands  of  humbled  foes; 
There  many  a  childish  hour  was  spent;  the  world, 
Thai  moved  and  fretted  round  me,  had  no  power 
To  draw  me  from  my  musings,  but  the  dream 
Enthraird  me  till  it  seem'd  reality; 
And,  when  I  woke,  I  wonder'd  that  a  brook 
Was  babbling  by,  and  a  fow  rods  of  soil, 
Cover'd  with  scanty  horbs,  the  arena  where 
Cities  and  empires,  fleets  and  armies  rose." 

He  began  to  write  at  a  very  early  age ;  bat  I 
believe  he  publislicd  very  httle  before  he  went  to 
reside  at  New  Haven,  when  ho  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodicals.  He  devoted  hb  lei- 
sure hours,  for  several  weeks  before  he  was  gradu- 
ated, to  the  composition  of  "  Zamor,*'  a  tragedy, 
which  was  performed  by  the  students  at  the  an- 
nual commencement  in  the  summer  of  1815,  and 
aflcrward  printed.  I  have  not  read  this,  but  a 
competent  critic  speaks  of  it  as  a  poor  imitation 
of  Doctor  Yocxg's  "Revenge,"  and  far  below  any 
of  our  author^s  other  productions.  The  first  volimie 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  New  Haven,  in  1820; 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  Charleston,  where  he 
had  gone  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had  been 


impaired  by  too  constant  study,  appeazod  the  fini 
number  of  "Clio."  On  his  return  to  Connectient 
he  published  the  second  number  of  **  Clio,*'  and 
his  longest  work,  "  Prometheus^"  a  poem  of  mora 
than  three  thousand  Unes,  in  the  stanza  of  Spxir- 
ssa.  An  edition  of  his  select  writings  was  pub- 
lished, in  a  large  octavo  volimie,  in  New  Yo^  in 
1823,  and  soon  after  reprinted  in  London.  He 
had  now  reached  the  highest  point  in  hia  repate- 
tion  as  a  poet 

After  passing  the  customary  period  in  prepara- 
tory study,  Perc  f val  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  in  1823 ;  but  his  devotion  to  literBtnie 
and  the  sciences  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1824,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  United  Htates  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Ill  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  this  office,  and  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
nected with  the  army,  as  a  surgeon.  In  this  pe- 
riod he  contribute<l  several  poems  to  the  United 
States  Literary  Gazette,  a  magazine  published  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  appeared  some  of  the  earliest 
effusions  of  Bar  ANT,  Lo5GFELLOw  and  Daitss. 

In  1825,  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  and  in  1837, 
the  third  number  of  "  Clio"  was  published  in  New 
York.  The  Greek  revolution  was  still  in  progreaa, 
and  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  cnthuaiaam 
which  pervaded  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed descendants  of  the  fiithers  of  civilization. 
Several  of  the  })oems  embraced  in  that  collection 
are  appeals  to  the  Christian  nations  to  give  to  the 
Greeks  their  ancient  liberty. 

» 

There  are  in  America  few  more  learned  men 
than  Pkrcival.  He  is  familiar  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
the  oriental  nations,  and  writes  with  fluency  in 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  last  volume  of  po- 
etry, he  has  furnished  valuable  aid  to  the  well- 
known  philologist.  Doctor  Webster,  in  the  pns 
paration  of  his  American  Dictionaty  of  the  English 
Language;  translated  Malte-Brutt's  Geography, 
and  some  other  works ;  and  edited  several  import- 
ant publications  fur  tlio  booksellers.  He  has  also 
been  a  frequent  writer  for  the  magazines.  Hia 
latest  productions  are  the  beautiful  Classic  Melo- 
dies, in  the  Token  for  the  present  year.  He 
resides  at  New  Haven,  and  his  attention  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.* 

He  has  all  the  natural  qualities  of  a  great  poet, 
but  he  lacks  the  artistic  skill,  or  declines  the 
labour,  without  which  few  authors  gain  immor- 
tality. He  has  a  brilliant  imagination,  remarkable 
. ■ '        ♦ 

*  He  was  recently  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Obn- 
necticut  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  that  state. 
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ecMnmuid  of  UmguAge,  and  an  exhaostlen  foan- 
tain  of  ideas.  He  writei  with  a  facility  bat  rarely 
•quailed,  and  when  his  thoughts  are  once  com- 
mitted to  the  page,  he  nhrinlu  from  the  labour  of 
revisng,  correcting,  and  condensing.  He  remarks 
in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that  his  verso  is  «  veiy  hr 
from  bearing  Uie  marks  of  the  file  and  the  bur- 
nisher," and  that  he  likes  to  see  "  poetry  in  the 
Ibn  ebullition  of  feeling  and  fancy,  foaming  up 
with  the  spirit  of  life,  and  glowing  with  the  rain- 
bows of  a  glad  inspiration."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  a  poet  should  reject  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  by  which  a  polished  cxcx^Uence  is  attained, 
he  em.  Nothing  truly  great  was  ever  accom- 
plished without  long  and  patient  toiL 

He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  creative 


freulty,  and  his  genius  is  versatile.    He  has  been 


an  admirer  and  a  student  of  nature,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  visible  worid,  in  its  minutest  details, 
with  fiseling  and  accuracy.  The  moral  tendency 
of  his  writings  is  generally  correct ;  but  in  one  or 
two  poems  there  is  a  strain  of  misanthropy,  and 
in  some  of  his  earUest  ones  there  were  intimations 
of  skepticism. — His  later  works  are  free  from  such 
blemish,  and  I  believe  he  no  longer  entertains  the 
doubts  he  once  cherished  in  regard  to  religion. 

Pbicital  has  few  associates.  He  lives  apart 
from  society,  among  his  books,  or  in  the  fields. 
One  who  has  been  admitted  to  his  friendship  re- 
marks, that  with  the  simplicity  he  unites  the  purity 
of  childhood.  He  resides  at  New  Haven,  and  b 
still  as  diligent  a  student  as  when  he  was  an 
under-graduate  in  the  college  of  that  beftutiftd 
city. 


jutxkfw^^ttrM'yt'^  ~i~  ---»--■ 


LIBERTY  TO  ATHENS. 

Tms  flag  of  Freedom  floats  once  more 

Around  the  lofty  Parthenon ; 
It  waves,  as  waved  the  palm  of  yore, 

In  days  departed  long  and  gone ; 
As  bright  a  glory,  from  the  skies, 

Pours  down  its  light  around  those  towers, 
And  once  again  the  Greeks  arise. 

As  in  their  country's  noblest  hours ; 
Theb  swords  are  girt  in  Virtue's  cause, 

Mivxrta's  sacred  hill  is  free— 
O I  may  she  keep  her  equal  laws, 

While  man  shall  live,  and  time  shall  be. 

The  pride  of  all  her  shrines  went  down ; 

The  Goth,  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  had  reft 
The  laurel  firom  her  civic  crown ; 

Her  helm  by  many  a  sword  was  cleft : 
She  lay  among  her  ruins  low — 

Where  grew  the  palm,  the  cypress  rose, 
And,  crushed  and  bruisod  by  many  a  blow, 

She  cower'd  beneath  her  savage  foes ; 
But  now  again  she  springs  from  earth. 

Her  loud,  awakening  trumpet  speaks ; 
She  rises  in  a  brighter  birth, 

And  sounds  redemption  to  the  Greeks. 


It  is  the  classic  jubih 

Their  servile  years  have  rolled  away ; 
The  clouds  that  hoverM  o'er  them  flee. 

They  hail  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  day; 
From  heaven  the  golden  light  descends, 

The  times  of  old  are  on  the  wing, 
And  Glory  there  her  pinion  bends, 

And  Beauty  wakes  a  fairer  spring ; 
The  hills  of  Greece,  her  rocks,  her  waves, 

Are  all  in  triumph's  pomp  array 'd ; 
A  light  that  points  their  tyrant's  graves. 

Plays  round  each  bold  Athenian's  blade. 

The  Parthenon,  the  sacred  shrine, 

Where  Wisdom  held  her  pure  abode : 
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The  hill  of  Mars,  where  light  divine 

Proclaimed  the  true  but  unknown  Gob  ; 
Where  Justice  held  unyielding  sway. 

And  trampled  all  corruption  down. 
And  onward  took  her  lofty  way 

To  reach  at  truth's  unfading  crown : 
The  rock,  where  liberty  was  full, 

Where  eloquence  her  torrents  roll'd. 
And  loud,  against  the  despot's  rule, 

A  knell  the  patriot's  fury  toll'd : 

The  stage,  whereon  the  drama  spake, 

In  tones  that  scem'd  the  words  of  Heaven, 
Which  made  the  wretch  in  terror  shake. 

As  by  avenging  furies  driven : 
The  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  fire 

Of  wisdom,  as  a  fountain,  burned, 
And  every  eye,  that  dared  aspire 

To  truth,  has  long  in  worship  turned : 
The  halls  and  porticoes,  where  trod 

The  moral  sage,  severe,  unstain'd. 
And  where  the  intellectual  god 

In  all  the  light  of  science  reig^'d : 

The  schools,  where  rose  in  symmetry 

The  simple,  but  majestic  pile, 
Where  marble  threw  its  roughness  by, 

To  glow,  to  frown,  to  weep,  to  smile, 
Where  colours  made  the  canvass  live. 

Where  music  roll'd  her  flood  along, 
And  all  the  charms  that  art  can  give. 

Were  blent  with  beauty,  love,  and  song : 
The  port,  from  whose  capacious  womb 

Her  navies  took  their  conquering  road. 
The  heralds  of  an  awful  doom 

To  all  who  would  not  kiss  her  rod : 

On  these  a  dawn  of  glory  springs. 
These  trophies  of  her  brightest  fiime ; 

Away  the  long-chainM  city  flings 
Her  weeds,  her  shackles,  and  her  shame ; 

Again  her  ancient  souls  awake, 
HiaMonirs  bares  anew  his  sword; 

Her  sons  in  wrath  their  fetters  break. 

And  Freedom  is  their  only  lord. 
oS 


THE  SUN. 

CivTBi  of  light  and  energy  I  thy  way 
Is  through  the  unknown  Toid ;  thou  haat  thy 
throne, 
Morning,  and  erening,  and  at  noon  of  day, 
Far  in  the  blue,  untended  and  alone : 
Ere  the  first-waken'd  airs  of  earth  had  blown. 
On  thou  didflt  inarch,  triumphant  in  thy  light; 
Then  thou  didiit  iiend  thy  glance,  which  still 
hath  flown 
Wide  through  the  never-ending  worlds  of  night, 
And  yet  thy  full  orb  bums  with  flash  as  keen  and 
bright 

We  call  thee  Lord  of  Day,  and  thou  dost  give 

To  earth  the  fire  that  animates  her  crust. 
And  wakens  all  the  forms  that  move  and  live, 

From  the  fine,  viewless  mould  which  lurks  in 
dust, 

To  him  who  looks  to  heavrn,  and  on  his  bust 
Bears  stamp*d  the  seal  of  Gon,  who  gathers  there 

Lines  of  deep  thought,  high  feeling,  daring  trust 
In  his  own  center'd  powers,  who  aims  to  share 
In  all  his  soul  can  frame  of  wide,  and  great,  and  fiur. 

Thy  path  is  high  in  heaven ;  we  cannot  gaze 
On  the  intense  of  light  that  girds  thy  car; 

There  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  thy  rays. 
Which  bears  thy  pure  divinity  afar. 
To  mingle  with  the  equal  light  of  star, — 

For  thou,  so  vast  to  us,  art  in  the  whole 
One  of  the  sparks  of  night  that  fire  the  air. 

And,  as  around  thy  centre  planets  roll, 

So  thou,  too,  hast  thy  path  around  the  central  souL 

I  am  no  fond  idolater  to  thee. 

One  of  the  countless  multitude,  who  bum, 
As  lamps,  around  the  one  Eternity, 

III  whose  contending  forces  systems  turn 

Their  circles  round  that  seat  of  life,  the  urn 
Where  all  must  sleep,  if  matter  ever  dies : 

Sight  fails  me  here,  but  fancy  can  discern 
With  the  wide  glance  of  her  all-seeing  eyes. 
Where,  in  the  heart  of  worlds,  the  ruling  Spirit  lies. 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  world,  and  unto  thee 
We  are  as  nothing;  thou  goest  forth  alone. 
And  movost  through  the  wide,  aerial  sea, 
Glad  as  a  conqueror  rvsting  on  his  throne 
From  a  new  victory,  where  he  late  had  shown 
Wider  his  power  to  nations ;  go  thy  light 
Comes  with  new  pomp,  as  if  thy  strength  had 

grown 
With  each  revolving  day,  or  thou,  at  night. 
Had  lit  again  thy  fires,  and  thus  renewM  thy  might 

Age  o*er  thee  has  no  power :  thou  bring*st  the  same 
Light  to  renew  the  morning,  as  when  first, 

If  not  eternal,  thou,  with  front  of  flame. 
On  the  dark  face  of  earth  in  glory  burst. 
And  warm'd  the  seas,  and  in  their  bosom  nursed 

The  earliest  things  of  life,  the  worm  and  shell ; 
Till,   through   the  sinking  ocean,  mounttdns 
pierced. 

And  then  came  forth  the  land  whereon  we  dwell, 

Rear*d,  like  a  magic  fane,  above  the  watery  swelL 


And  there  thy  searching  beat  awoke  the  aeeda 
Of  all  that  gives  a  charm  to  earth,  and  lend* 
An  energy  to  nature ;  all  that  feeds 

On  the  rich  mould,  and  then,  in  bearings  bends 
Its  fraits  again  to  earth,  wherein  it  blends 
The  last  and  first  of  life ;  of  all  who  bear 

Their  forms  in  motion,  where  the  spirit  tenda» 
Instinctive,  in  their  common  good  to  share. 
Which  lies  in  things  that  breathe,  or  late  were 
living  there. 

They  live  in  thee :  without  thee,  all  were  dead 
And  dark;  no  beam  had  lighted  on  the  waste, 

But  one  eternal  night  around  had  spread 
Funereal  gloom,  and  coldly  thus  defaced 
This  Eden,  which  thy  fairy  hand  hath  graced 

With  such  uncounted  beauty ;  all  that  blows 
In  the  fresh  air  of  spring,  and,  growing,  braced 

Its  form  to  manhood,  when  it  stands  and  glows 

In  the  fuU-temper'd  beam,  that  gladdens  as  it  goes. 

Thou  lookcst  on  the  earth,  and  then  it  smiles; 

Thy  light  is  hid,  and  all  things  droop  and  moum; 
Laughs  the  wide  sea  around  her  budding  isles. 
When  through  their  heaven  thy  changing  car  u 

borne; 
Thou  wheeKst  away  thy  flight,  the  woods  are 
shorn 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  ctorms  awake ; 

All,  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  is  torn 
By  the  wild  winds  which  plough  the  lonely  lake. 
And,  in  their  maddening  msh,  the  crested  moun- 
tains shake. 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow; 

liife  lingers,  and  would  die,  but  thy  return 
Gives  to  their  gladden'd  hearts  an  overflow 

Of  all  the  power  that  brooded  in  the  urn 

Of  their  chiird  frames,  and  then  they  proudly 
spurn 
All  bands  that  would  confine,  and  give  to  air 

Hues,  fragrance,  shapes  of  beauty,  till  they  bum. 
When,  on  a  dewy  mom,  thou  dartest  there 
Rich  waves  of  gold  to  wreathe  with  fairer  light  the 
fair. 

The  xtJcs  arc  thine ;  and  when  the  touch  of  spring 
Thrills  them,  and  gives  thorn  glmlness,  in  thy  light 

They  glitter,  as  the  glancing  swallow's  wing 
Dashes  the  water  in  his  winding  flight. 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave  tluit  crinkles  bright. 

And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore, — 
The  vales  are  tliine ;  and  when  they  wake  firom 
night 

The  dews  that  bend  the  grass-tips,  twinkling  o*er 

Their  soil  and  oozy  bedft,  look  upward,  and  adore. 

The  hills  arc  thine :  they  cutch  thy  newest  beam, 
And  gladden  in  thy  parting,  where  the  wood 

Flames  out  in  every  leaf,  and  drinks  the  stream. 
That  flowR  from  out  thy  fulness,  as  a  flood 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  the  food 

Of  nations  in  its  waters :  so  thy  rays 

Flow  and  give  brighter  tints  than  ever  bud, 

When  a  clear  nheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blaze 

Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  every  glosa'd  bough 
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Thine  ve  the  nioiiiitains,  where  they  purely  lift 

8nowi  that  have  never  waited,  in  a  sky 
Whidi  hath  no  atain ;  below,  the  itorm  may  drift 

Ita  dafknesa,  and  the  thonder-gnat  roar  by; 

Aloft  in  thy  eternal  amile  they  lie, 
Dazzling,  bat  cold ;  thy  farewell  glance  looka  there; 

And  when  below  thy  huea  of  beauty  die, 
Girt  round  them,  aa  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear, 
Into  the  high,  dark  vault,  a  brow  that  attll  ia  fair. 

The  cloudii  are  thine,  and  all  their  magic  huea 
Are  penciird  by  thee ;  when  thou  bcndeat  low, 

Or  comeat  in  thy  strength,  thy  hand  imbues 
Their  waving  fold  with  such  a  perfect  glow 
Of  all  pure  lints,  the  fairy  pictures  throw 

Shame  on  the  proudest  art;  the  tender  stain 
Hung  round  the  verge  of  heaven,  that  as  a  bow 

Girds  the  wide  world,  and  in  their  blended  chain 

All  tinta  to  the  deep  gold  that  flashes  in  thy  train: 

These  are  thy  trophies,  and  thou  bcnd'st  thy  arch, 
The  sign  of  triumph,  in  a  seven-fold  twine, 

Where  the  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march, 
And  there  the  glories  of  thy  light  combine, 
And  form  with  perfsct  curve  a  lifted  line. 

Striding  the  earth  and  air;  man  looks,  and  tells 
How  peace  and  merry  in  its  beauty  shine, 

And  how  the  heavenly  messenger  impels 

Her  glad  wings  on  the  path,  that  thus  in  ether 
swells. 

The  ocean  is  thy  vassal ;  thou  dost  sway 

His  waves  to  thy  dominion,  and  they  go 
Where  thou,  in  heaven,  dost  guide  them  on  their 
way, 
Rising  and  falling  in  eternal  flow ; 
Thou  lookest  on  the  waters,  and  they  glow; 
They  take  them  wings,  and  spring  aloft  in  air, 
And  change  to  clouds,  and  then,  dissolving, 
throw 
Their  treasures  back  to  earth,  and,  rushing,  tear 
The  mountain  and  the  vale,  as  proudly  on  they 
bear. 

I,  too,  have  been  upon  thy  rolling  breast. 
Widest  of  waters ;     I  have  seen  thee  lie 

Calm,  as  an  infant  pillow'd  in  its  rest 
On  a  fond  mother's  bosom,  when  the  sky. 
Not  smoother,  gave  the  deep  its  azure  dye. 

Till  a  new  heaven  was  arch'd  and  glassM  below; 
And  then  the  clouds,  that,  gay  in  sunset,  fly. 

Cast  on  it  such  a  stain,  it  kindled  so, 

Aa  in  the  cheek  of  youth  the  living  roses  grow. 

I,  too,  have  seen  thee  on  thy  surging  path. 

When  the  night-tempest  met  thee :  thou  didst 
dash 

Thy  white  arms  high  in  heaven,  as  if  in  wrath. 
Threatening  the  angry  sky ;  thy  waves  did  lash 
The  labouring  vessel,  and  with  deadening  crash 

Hush  madly  forth  to  scourc;e  its  groaning  sides ; 
Onward  thy  billows  came,  to  meet  and  clash 

In  a  wild  warfare,  till  the  lifted  tides 

Mingled  their  yesty  tops,  where  the  dark  storm- 
cloud  rides. 

In  thee,  first  light,  the  bounding  ocean  smiles. 
When  the  quick  winds  uproar  it  in  a  swell, 


That  rolls,  in  glittering  green,  around  the  lalea, 
Where  ever«pringing  fruita  and  bloasoms  dwell; 
O !  with  a  joy  no  gifted  tongue  can  tell, 

I  hurry  o*er  the  waters,  when  the  aail 

Swelb  tensely,  and  the  light  keel  glaneea  well 

Over  the  curling  billow,  and  the  gale 

Cornea  off  the  spicy  groves  to  tell  ita  winning  tale. 

The  soul  is  thine :  of  old  thou  wert  the  power 

Who  gave  the  poet  life ;  and  I  in  thee 
Feel  my  heart  gladden  at  the  holy  hour 

When  thou  art  sinking  in  the  silent  sea; 

Or  when  I  climb  the  height,  and  wander  free 
In  thy  meridian  glory,  for  the  air 

Sparides  and  bums  in  thy  intensity, 
I  feel  thy  light  within  me,  and  I  share 
In  the  fall  glow  of  aoul  thy  spirit  kindlea  there. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Thzri  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay, 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away, 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone, 
And  the  tint  that  glowM,  and  the  eye  that  ahone, 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 
And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  in  Piestum's*  garden  blew, 
Or  ever  was  strcp'd  in  fragrant  dew. 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled. 
But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

O !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close. 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  withered  rose; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays. 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hollow'd  raya; 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye, 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day. 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth,  and  the  spring  of  feeling, 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path, 
And  all  the  endearments  that  pleasure  hath 
Are  pour*d  from  her  full,  o'erflowing  horn. 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceala  no  thorn, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along. 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies. 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes, 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound ; 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit. 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  bunt  of  wit, 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core. 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repreas'd, 
For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 

*  Biferfqae  rosaria  Pasti.—Firf-. 
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In  thU  enliven'd  and  gUdaome  hour 

The  spirit  may  bum  with  a  brighter  power ; 

But  dearer  the  calm  and  quiet  day, 

When  the  heaTen-^ick  soul  is  stealing  awi^. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining, 
And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining. 
And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  early  death, 
Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath. 
When  it  coines  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 
To  sleep  in  the  brcaAt  of  the  wooing  rose : 
And  the  lip,  that  swelKd  witli  a  living  glow, 
Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  ncw-fallcn  » now : 
And  her  chock,  like  the  Purian  stone,  is  fair,-— 
But  the  hectic  Hpot  thnt  flunhcH  there 
When  thf)  tide  f)f  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling, 
In  a  sudden  gunh,  is  deeply  swelling. 
And  giving  a  tinge  to  hor  icy  Hpn, 
Like  the  criinrion  rottc's  brighu>8t  tips, 
As  richly  rr<l,  and  oh  tranHiriit  too 
As  the  clouds  in  autumn's  Hky  of  blue. 
That  seem  like  a  hont  of  glory,  met 
To  honour  the  sun  at  his  golden  set ; 
O !  then,  when  the  Hpirit  is  taking  wing, 
How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  hor  dear  one  cling, 
As  if  she  would  blend  her  soul  with  his 
In  a  dorp  and  If )ng-im printed  kiss ; 
So  fondly  the  panting  camel  flien. 
Where  the  glowiy  vapour  cheats  his  eyes ; 
And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest. 
And  tlin  infant  sIirinkM  to  its  mother's  breast 
And  though  hor  dying  vuice  be  mute. 
Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  on  unstrung  lute. 
And  though  the  glow  from  her  check  be  fled. 
And  hor  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead, 
Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  tiros. 
With  a  woman*M  love,  and  a  saint's  desires, 
And  her  last,  fond.  lingering  look  is  given 
To  the  lo^'O  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven. 
As  if  she  would  boar  that  love  away 
To  a  purer  world,  and  a  brighter  day. 


■-- ♦- 


TO  THE  EAGLE. 

BiRP  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing. 

Thy  home  i«  hiijh  in  heaven. 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling. 

And  the  tempont  cloudfi  aiv  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top; 

"Thv  fields,  the  boundless  air: 
And  hoarv  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are. 

Thou  sittest  like  a  thin;;  of  light, 

.\mi«l  the  noi^nti«le  blaze : 
The  midwry  Mm  is  clear  and  bright; 

U  cannot  dim  thy  gore. 
Thy  pinions  to  the  rushing  blast, 

OVr  the  burstinir  billow,  spread. 
Whew  the  vo*3«t«l  pluni^^.  hurry  past, 

litke  an  ani:\'l  of  the  ileail. 

Thou  art  peri*h\l  al.^ft  on  the  beetling  crag, 
And  the  wA\e*  are  white  Wow, 

And  on.  with  a  h.i<te  that  cannot  lag, 
Thev  rush  in  an  endless  flow. 


Again  thou  hast  plumed  thy  wing  for  flight 

To  lands  beyond  the  aea. 
And  away,  like  a  spirit  wreathed  in  light. 

Thou  huniest,  wild  and  hee. 

Thou  hurriest  over  the  myriad  waTca, 

And  thou  leavest  them  all  behind ; 
Thou  sweepest  that  place  of  unknown 

Fleet  as  the  tempest  wind. 
When  the  night-storm  gathers  dim  and  daxk« 

With  a  shrill  and  boding  scream. 
Thou  rushest  by  the  foundering  baxfc. 

Quick  as  a  passing  dream. 

Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air. 

In  thy  imperial  name. 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  winga. 

The  Roman  legions  bore. 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  apringa^ 

Their  pride,  to  the  polar  shore. 


For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell. 

And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid ; 
To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell. 

And  the  dying  warrior  pray'd. 
Thou  wort,  through  an  age  of  death  and 

The  imago  of  pride  and  power, 
"nil  the  gather'd  rage  of  a  thousand  yean 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 


And  then  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came. 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread ; 
And  it  swept  the  earth  till  its  fields  were  flame, 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead. 
Kings  were  roU'd  in  the  wasteful  flood. 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave ; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood, 

l^e  coward  and  the  brave. 

And  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight? 

**  O'er  the  dark,  mysterious  sea. 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  light, 

TTie  cradle  of  Lilvrty. 
There,  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore. 

For  ages,  I  watch'd  alone, 
And  the  world.  In  its  darkness,  ask'd  no  dmto 

VkHiere  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

"  But  then  came  a  bt>ld  and  hardv  few. 

And  they  breasted  ihe  unknown  wave; 
I  caught  afar  the  wanderins:  crew; 

And  I  knew  they  were  hieh  and  brave. 
I  wboel'd  around  tlie  welcome  bark, 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore. 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark. 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

■■  And  now  that  K>1J  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wiilc  and  stron?: 
Anil  dancv^r  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  throogh, 

And  they  worship  tne  in  <i^n!r: 
.\nd  over  their  bri^rbt  and  cl.mcing  arms. 

On  ticM.  .ind  Like,  and  #ra. 
With  an  eye  that  f.nr«.  and  a  <(»ell  that  chailD% 

I  guide  them  to  viclon-." 
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PREVALENCE  OF  POETRY. 

Tbb  woiid  if  foil  of  poetry — the  air 
Ti  liTing  with  ita  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veil*d, 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity. 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high, 
For  aught  but  beings  of  cclct^tial  mould, 
And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn. 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
Forever  charming,  and  forever  new, 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay, 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean,  resting  a(U'r  storms ; 
Or  tones,  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
Bkilfol,  and  moved,  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
Playa  o*er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
By  naellow  touches,  from  the  soflter  tubes, 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
Wi{h  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul, 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne, 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

*TiB  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array; 
'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme. 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  car. 
Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 
'Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowers,  and  dippM  in  sweetness,  till 
He  taste  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 
With  a)l  existence,  in  earth  and  heaven. 
That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power. 
*T  is  not  the  noisy  bal)bler,  who  displays. 
In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 
Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals. 
His  languaj^e  wing'd  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armM  with  wrath, 
Commissioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

Passion,  when  deep,  is  still :  the  glaring  eye 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire, 
The  lip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness. 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
The  keen,  fixM  orbs,  that  burn  and  flash  below. 
The  hand  firm  clench*d  and  quivering,  and  the 
foot 


Planted  in  attitude  to  ipring,  and  dart 

It!  vengeance^  are  the  language  it  employs. 

80  the  poetic  feeling  needs  no  words 

To  give  it  utterance;  but  it  swells,  and  glows. 

And  revels  in  the  ecstasies  of  soul. 

And  sits  at  banquet  with  celestial  forma, 

The  beings  of  its  own  creation,  fair 

And  lovely,  as  e*er  haunted  wood  and  wave, 

When  earth  was  peopled,  in  its  solitudes, 

With  nymph  and  naiad — mighty,  as  the  gods, 

Whose  palace  was  Olympus,  and  the  clouds, 

That  hung,  in  gold  and  flame,  around  its  brow ; 

Who  bore,  upon  their  features,  all  that  grand 

And  awful  dignity  of  front,  which  bows 

The  eye  that  gazes  on  the  murble  Jove, 

Who  hurls,  in  wrath,  his  thunder,  and  the  god. 

The  image  of  a  beauty,  so  divine, 

80  masculine,  so  artless,  that  we  seem 

To  share  in  his  intensity  of  joy, 

When,  sure  as  fate,  the  bounding  arrow  sped, 

And  darted  to  the  scniy  monster's  heart. 

This  spirit  is  the  breath  of  P{ature,  blown 
Over  the  sleeping  forms  of  clay,  who  else 
Doxe  on  through  Hfe  in  blank  stupidity. 
Till  by  its  blast,  as  by  a  touch  of  fire. 
They  rouse  to  lofly  purpose,  and  send  out. 
In  deeds  of  energy,  the  rage  within. 
Its  seat  is  deeper  in  the  savage  breast. 
Than  in  the  man  of  cities ;  in  the  child, 
Than  in  the  maturer  bosoms.     Art  may  prune 
Its  rank  and  wild  luxuriance,  and  may  train 
Its  strong  out-breakings,  and  its  vehement  gusts 
To  soft  refinement,  and  amenity ; 
But  all  its  energy  has  vanished,  all 
Its  maddening,  and  commanding  spirit  g^ne, 
And  all  its  tender  touches,  and  its  tones 
Of  soul-dissolving  pathos,  lost  and  hid 
Among  the  measured  notes,  that  move  as  dead 
And  heartless,  as  the  puppets  in  a  show. 

Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  days. 
How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  lookM  forth 
On  Nature,  in  her  loveliness,  and  storms ; 
How  my  heart  gladdenM,  as  the  light  of  spring 
Came  from   the  sun,  with   zephyrs,   and  with 

showers. 
Waking  the  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  woods 
To  music,  and  the  atmosphere  to  blow. 
Sweetly  and  calmly,  with  its  breath  of  balm. 
O !  how  I  gaze<l  upon  the  dazzhng  blue 
Of  summer's  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  waves. 
That  roird,  in  bending  gold,  o'er  hill  and  plain; 
And  on  the  tempest,  when  it  issued  forth. 
In  folds  of  blackness,  from  the  northern  sky. 
And  stood  above  the  mountains,  silent,  dark, 
Frowning,  and  terrible;  then  sent  abroad 
The  lightning,  as  its  herald,  and  the  peal. 
That  roll'd  in  deep,  deep  volleys,  round  the  hills, 
The  warning  of  its  coming,  and  the  sound. 
That  usher*d  in  its  elemental  war. 
And,  O !  I  stood,  in  breathless  longing  fix'd. 
Trembling,  and  yet  not  fearful,  as  the  clouds 
Heaved  their  dark  billows  on  the  roaring  winds. 
That  sent,  from  mountain  top,  and  bending  wood, 
A  long,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  rush  of  waves, 
That  burst,  in  foam  and  fury,  on  the  shore. 
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Nor  len  the  iwdiing  of  my  heart,  when  high 
Roie  the  hlue  arch  of  aatumn,  cloudleaa,  pure 
Aa  nature,  at  her  dawning,  when  she  aprang 
Freah  from  the  hand  that  wrought  her ;  where  the  eye 
Caught  not  a  speck  upon  the  soft  serene, 
To  stain  its  deep  cerulean,  but  the  cloud, 
That  floated,  like  a  lonely  spirit,  there. 
White  aa  the  snow  of  2«emla,  or  the  foam 
That  on  the  mid-sea  tosses,  cinctured  round, 
In  easy  undulations,  with  a  belt 
Woven  of  bright  Apollo's  golden  hair. 
Nor,  when  that  arch,  in  winter's  clearest  night. 
Mantled  in  ebon  darkness,  strew'd  with  stan 
Its  canopy,  that  seem'd  to  swell,  and  swell 
The  higher,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  till, 
Sphere  after  sphere,  evolving,  on  the  height 
Of  heaven,  the  everlasting  throne  shone  through. 
In  glory's  effulgence,  and  a  wave. 
Intensely  bright,  roU'd,  like  a  fountain,  forth 
Beneath  its  sapphire  pedestal,  and  stream'd 
Down  the  long  galaxy,  a  flood  of  snow. 
Bathing  the  heavens  in  light,  the  spring,  that  guahM, 
In  overflowing  richness,  from  the  breast 
Of  all-matemal  nature.     These  I  saw. 
And  felt  to  madness;  but  my  full  heart  gave 
No  utterance  to  the  ineflfablc  within. 
Words  were  too  weak ;  they  were  unknown ;  but  still 
The  feeling  was  most  poignant:  it  has  gone; 
And  all  the  deepest  flow  of  sounds,  that  e'er 
Pour'd,  in  a  torrent  fulness,  from  the  tongue 
Rich  with  the  wealth  of  ancient  bards,  and  stored 
With  all  the  patriarchs  of  British  song 
Hallow'd  and  render'd  glorious,  cannot  tell 
Those  feelings,  which  have  died,  to  live  no  more. 


CLOUDS. 


Yi  Clouds,  who  are  the  ornament  of  heaven ; 
Who  give  to  it  its  gayest  shadowinga, 
And  its  most  awful  glories ;  yc  who  roll 
In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 
Hang  low  in  tendercst  beauty ;  ye  who,  ever 
Changing  your  Protean  aspects,  now  are  gather'd, 
Like  fleecy  piles,  when  the  mid-sun  is  brightest, 
Even  in  the  height  of  heaven,  and  there  repoee, 
Solemnly  calm,  without  a  visible  motion. 
Hour  afler  hour,  looking  upon  the  earth 
With  a  serencst  smile : — or  ye  who  rather 
HeapM  in  those  sulphury  masses,  heavily 
Jutting  above  their  bases,  like  the  smoke 
Pour'd  from  a  furnace  or  a  roused  volcano, 
Stand  on  the  dun  horizon,  threatening 
Lightning  and  storm — who,  lifted  from  tlie  hills, 
March  onward  to  the  zenith,  ever  darkening. 
And  heaving  into  more  gigantic  towers 
And  mountainous  piles  of  blackness — ^whothen  roar 
With  the  collected  winds  within  your  womb, 
Or  the  far  utter'd  thunders — who  ascend 
Swifter  and  swifter,  till  wide  overhead 
Your  vanguards  curl  and  toss  upon  the  tempest 
Like  the  stirr'd  ocean  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
Just  topping  o'er  its  waves,  while  deep  below 
The  pregnant  mass  of  vapour  and  of  flame 


Rolls  with  an  awful  pomp,  and  grimly  lowen, 
Seeming  to  the  struck  eye  of  fear  the  car 
Of  an  oflfended  spirit,  whose  s^art  features 
Glare  through  the  sooty  darkness— fired  with 

geance, 
And  ready  with  uplifted  hand  to  smite 
And  scourge  a  guilty  nation ;  ye  who  lie. 
After  the  storm  is  over,  far  away. 
Crowning  the  dripping  forests  with  the  ardi 
Of  beauty,  such  as  lives  alone  in  heaven, 
Bright  daughter  of  the  sun,  bending  around 
From  mountain  unto  mountain,  like  the  wreath 
Of  victory,  or  like  a  banner  telling 
Of  joy  and  gladness ;  ye  who  round  the  moon 
Assemble  when  she  sits  in  the  mid-sky 
In  perfect  brightness,  and  encircle  her 
With  a  fair  wreath  of  all  aerial  dyes : 
Ye  who,  thus  hovering  round  her,  shine  like  moa 

tains 
Whose  tops  are  never  darken'd,  but  remain. 
Centuries  and  countless  ages,  rear'd  for  templH 
Of  purity  and  light ;  or  ye  who  crowd 
To  hail  the  new-bom  day,  and  hang  for  him. 
Above  his  ocean-couch,  a  canopy 
Of  all  inimitable  hues  and  colours, 
Such  as  are  only  pencil'd  by  the  handa 
Of  the  unseen  ministers  of  earth  and  air, 
Seen  only  in  the  tinting  of  the  clouds. 
And  the  soft  shadowing  of  plumes  and  flowen; 
Or  ye  who,  following  in  his  funeral  train. 
Light  up  your  torches  at  his  sepulchre. 
And  open  on  us  through  the  clefted  hills 
Far  glances  into  glittering  worlds  beyond 
The  twilight  of  the  grave,  where  all  is  light. 
Golden  and  glorious  light,  too  full  and  hi^ 
For  mortal  eye  to  gaze  on,  stretching  out 
Brighter  and  ever  brighter,  till  it  spread, 
Like  one  wide,  radiant  ocean,  without  bonnda. 
One  infinite  sea  of  glory : — Thus,  ye  clouds. 
And  in  innumerable  other  shapes 
Of  greatness  or  of  l)eauty,  yc  attend  ua. 
To  give  to  the  wide  arch  above  us,  life 
And  all  its  changes.     Thus  it  is  to  ua 
A  volume  full  of  wisdom,  but  without  ye 
One  awful  uniformity  had  ever 
With  too  sevexe  a  majesty  oppress'd  ua. 


MORNING  AMONG  THE  HILLS, 


A  KioHT  had  pass'd  away  among  the  hilla. 
And  now  the  first  faint  tokens  of  the  dawn 
Show'd  in  the  east.    The  bright  and  dewy  attr. 
Whose  mission  is  to  usher  in  the  mom, 
Look'd  through  the  cool  air,  like  a  blessed  thing 
In  a  fiur  pun^r  world.     Below  there  lay, 
Wrapp'd  round  a  woody  mountain  tranquilly, 
A  misty  cloud.     ItA  edges  caught  the  light. 
That  now  came  up  from  out  the  unseen  depth 
Of  the  full  fount  of  day,  and  they  were  laoed 
With  colours  ever  brightening.     I  had  waked 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  dreama. 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 
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Before  me  roee  a  phmacle  of  rock. 
Lifted  abore  the  wood  that  hemmed  it  in, 
And  now  already  glowing.    There  the  beami 
Came  from  the  far  horizon,  and  they  wrapp'd  it 
In  light  and  glory.    Round  its  vapoury  cone 
A  crown  of  &r-diverging  rays  ihot  out, 
And  gave  to  it  the  semblance  of  an  altar 
Lit  fi>r  the  worship  of  the  undying  flame, 
That  ceoter'd  in  the  circle  of  the  sun, 
Now  coming  firom  the  ocean's  fathomless  caves, 
Anon  would  stand  in  solitary  pomp 
Above  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  cover  them 
With  splendour  as  a  garment    Thitherward 
T  bent  my  eager  steps ;  and  through  the  grove, 
Now  daric  as  deepest  night,  and  thickets  hung 
With  a  rich  harvest  of  unnumbered  gems, 
Waiting  a  clearer  dawn  to  catch  the  hues 
Shed  lirom  the  starry  fringes  of  its  veil 
On  cloud,  and  mist,  and  dew,  and  backward  thrown 
In  infinite  reflections,  on  I  went. 
Mounting  with  hasty  foot,  and  thence  emerging, 
I  scaled  that  rocky  steep,  and  there  awaited 
Silent  the  full  appearing  of  the  sun. 
Below  there  lay  a  far-extended  sea. 
Rolling  in  feathery  waves.    The  wind  blew  o'er  it, 
And  toss'd  it  round  the  high-ascending  rocks, 
And  swept  it  through  the  half-hidden  forest  tops. 
Till,  like  an  ocean  waking  into  storm, 
It  heaved  and  welter'd.     Gloriously  the  light 
Crested  its  billows,  and  those  crag^  islands 
Bhone  on  it  like  to  palaces  of  spar 
Built  on  a  sea  of  pearl.     Far  overhead. 
Thy  sky,  without  a  vapour  or  a  stain, 
Intensely  blue,  even  deepened  into  purple. 
When  nearer  the  horizon  it  received 
A  tincture  from  the  mist  that  there  dissolved 
Into  the  viewless  air, — the  sky  bent  round. 
The  awfol  dome  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Bnilt  by  omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.  There  I  stood  in  silence— 
I  had  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o'er  me, 
Even  with  a  whirlwind's  rush.     So  beautiful, 
So  bright,  so  glorious  !     Such  a  majesty 
In  yon  pure  vault !     So  many  dazzling  tints 
In  yonder  waste  of  waves, — so  like  the  ocean 
With  its  unnumbcr'd  islands  there  encircled 
By  foaming  surges,  that  the  mounting  eagle, 
LifUng  his  fearless  pinion  through  the  clouds 
To  bathe  in  purest  sunbeams,  scem'd  an  ospray 
Hovering  above  his  prey,  and  yon  tall  pines. 
Their  tops  half-man  tied  in  a  snowy  veil, 
A  firigatc  with  full  canvass,  bearing  on 
To  conquest  and  to  glory.     But  even  these 
Had  round  them  something  of  the  lofty  air 
In  which  they  mrvcd ;  not  like  to  things  of  earth. 
Bat  heighten'd,  and  made  glorious,  as  became 
Such  pomp  and  splendour. 

Who  can  tell  the  brightneai, 
That  every  moment  caught  a  newer  glow. 
That  circle,  with  its  centre  like  the  heart 
Of  elemental  fire,  and  spreading  out 
In  floods  of  liquid  gold  on  the  blue  sky 
And  on  the  ophaline  waves,  crown'd  with  a  rainbow 

L  Bright  as  the  arch  that  bent  above  the  throne 


Seen  in  a  vision  by  the  holy  man 
In  Patmoa!  who  can  tell  how  it  ascended. 
And  flow'd  more  widely  o'er  that  lifted*  ocean. 
Till  instantly  the  unobstructed  sun 
Roll'd  up  his  sphere  of  fire,  floating  away«- 
Away  in  a  pure  ether,  far  from  earth, 
And  all  its  clouds, — and  pouring  forth  unbounded 
His  arrowy  brightness !  From  that  burning  centre 
At  once  there  ran  along  the  level  line 
Of  that  imagined  sea,  a  stream  of  gold — 
Liquid  and  flowing  gold,  that  seem'd  to  tremble 
Even  with  a  furnace  heat,  on  to  the  point 
Whereon  I  stood.    At  once  that  sea  of  vapour 
Parted  away,  and  melting  into  air. 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  light. 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  me 
In  its  innocuous  blaze.     Away  it  roll'd, . 
Wave  after  wave.    They  climb'd  the  highest  rocka, 
Pour'd  over  them  in  surges,  and  then  rush'd 
Down  glens  and  valleys,  like  a  wintry  torrent 
Dash'd  instant  to  the  plain.     It  seem'd  a  moment^ 
And  they  were  gone,  as  if  the  touch  of  fire 
At  once  dissolved  them.    Then  I  found  myself 
Midway  in  air ;  ridge  after  ridge  below, 
Descended  with  their  opulcncxs  of  woods 
Even  to  the  dim-seen  level,  where  a  lake 
Flash'd  in  the  sun,  and  from  it  wound  a  line. 
Now  silvery  bright,  even  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  encircling  hills.     A  waste  of  rocks 
Was  round  me— but  below  how  beautiful. 
How  rich  the  plain !  a  wilderness  of  groves 
And  ripening  harvests ;  while  the  sky  of  Jun»— 
The  soft,  blue  sky  of  June,  and  the  cool  air, 
That  makes  it  then  a  luxury  to  live. 
Only  to  breathe  it,  and  the  busy  echo 
Of  cascades,  and  the  voice  of  mountain  brooks, 
Stole  with  such  gentle  meanings  to  my  heart, 
That  where  I  stood  seem'd  heaven. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

Hs  comes  no^— I  have  watched  the  moon  go 
down, 
But  yet  he  comes  not — Once  it  was  not  so. 
He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow. 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 
Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep. 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 
O !  how  I  lovo  a  mother's  watch  to  keep, 
Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  which  cheers 
My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fix'd  and  deep. 
I  had  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me — now 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow, 
And  feeds  his  passion  on  a  wanton's  lip. 
As  bees,  from  laurel  flowers,  a  poison  sip ; 
Bat  yet  I  cannot  hate — O !  there  were  hours. 
When  I  could  hang  forever  on  his  eye. 
And  time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftnetw  by, 
Strew'd,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 
I  loved  him  then — ^he  loved  me  too. — My  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle  if  he  smile ; 
The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart ; 
And  though  he  often  sting  me  with  a  dart. 
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VenomM  and  baib*d,  and  waate  upon  the  Tile 
Caresaes,  which  his  babe  and  mine  diould  ahare ; 
Though  he  ahould  apum  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
Hit  madness, — and  should  aiduiesa  come  and  lay 
Its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  say. 
How  injured,  and  how  faithful  I  had  been ! 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 


Dsvp  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove ; 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 
That  never  arc  wet  with  falling  dew, 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine, 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift. 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow; 
From  conil  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow; 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below. 
For  the  winds  and 'waves  are  absent  there, 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air : 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter: 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Arc  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  lea: 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own : 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies, 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  ^ore; 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea. 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove* 


DECLINE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 


Why  have  ye  linger'd  on  your  way  so  long, 

Bright  visions,  who  were  wont  to  hear  my  call, 
And  with  the  harmony  of  dance  and  song 

Keep  round  my  dreaming  couch  a  festival  1 
Where  arc  ye  gone,  with  all  your  eyes  of  light, 

And  where  the  flowery  voice  I  loved  to  hear. 
When,  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 

Ye  whisperM  like  an  angel  in  my  ear  1 
O !  fly  not  with  the  rapid  wing  of  time. 

But  with  your  ancient  votary  kindly  stay; 
And  while  the  loftier  dreams,  that  rose  sublime 

In  years  of  higher  hope,  have  flown  away: 
O !  with  the  colours  of  a  softer  clime. 

Give  your  last  touches  to  the  dying  day. 


GENIUS  SLUMBERING. 

Hx  aleepa,  forgetful  of  his  once  bright  hum ; 

He  has  no  feeling  of  the  glory  gone ; 
He  has  no  eye  to  catch  the  mounting  flamfi. 

That  once  in  transport  drew  hia  spiiit  on ; 
He  lies  in  dull,  oblivious  dreams,  nor  cans 
Who  the  wreathed  laurel  bears. 

And  yet,  not  all  forgotten,  sleeps  he  there; 

There  are  who  still  remember  how  he  bore 
Upward  his  daring  pinions,  till  the  air 

Seem'd  living  with  the  crown  of  light  he 
There  arc  who,  now  his  early  sun  has  set, 
Nor  can,  nor  will  forget 

He  sleeps, — and  yet,  around  the  sightless  eye 
And  the  pressM  lip,  a  darkened  glory  plays; 

Though  the  high  powers  in  dull  oblivion  lia^ 
There  hovers  still  the  light  of  other  days; 

Deep  in  that  soul  a  spirit,  not  of  earth, 

Still  struggles  for  its  birth. 

Ho  will  not  sleep  forever,  but  will  rise 

Fresh  to  more  daring  labours ;  now,  even  now, 

As  the  close  shrouding  mist  of  morning  flies. 
The  gathered  slumber  leaves  his  lifM  brow; 

From  his  half-open'd  eye,  in  fuller  beams. 

His  waken 'd  spirit  streams. 

Yes,  he  will  break  his  sleep;  the  spell  is  gone; 

The  deadly  charm  departed ;  see  him  fling 
Proudly  his  fetters  by,  and  hurry  on, 

Keen  as  the  famish'd  eagle  darts  her  wing ; 
The  goal  is  still  before  him,  and  the  prize 
Still  woos  his  eager  eyes. 

He  rushes  forth  to  conquer:  shall  they  tak^— 
They,  who,  with  feebler  pace,  still  kept  their  way. 

When  he  forgot  the  contest — shall  they  take^ 
Now  he  renews  the  race,  the  victor's  bay !   . 

Still  let  them  strive— when  he  collects  his  augjhl, 

He  will  assert  his  right. 

The  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust. 
Whose  essence  is  ethereal ;  they  may  try 

To  darken  and  degrade  it;  it  may  rust 
Dimly  a  while,  but  cannot  wholly  die; 

And,  when  it  wakens,  it  will  send  its  fire 

Intenser  forth  and  higher. 


GENIUS  WAKING. 

Slumber's  heavy  chain  hath  bound 

Where  is  now  thy  fire  ? 
Feebler  wings  are^thering  round 

Shall  they  hover  higher? 
Can  no  power,  no  spell,  recall  thee 

From  inglorious  dreams  ? 
O,  could  glory  so  appal  thee, 

With  his  burning  beams ! 

Thine  was  once  the  highest  pinion 

In  the  midway  air; 
With  a  proud  and  sure  dominion. 

Thou  didst  upward  bear. 
Like  the  herald,  wing*d  with  lightning. 

From  the  Olympian  throne, 
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Ever  mounting,  ever  brightening, 
Thou  wert  there  alone. 

Where  the  pillar*d  props  of  heaven 

Glitter  with  eternal  uiowh, 
Where  no  darkling  clouds  are  driTen, 

Where  no  fountain  flows— 
Far  above  the  rolling  thunder, 

When  the  surging  storm 
Sent  its  sulphury  folds  asunder, 

We  beheld  thy  form. 

O,  what  rare  and  heavonly  brightnen 

Flow'd  around  thy  plumes, 
Ai  a  cascade^s  foamy  whiteness 

Lights  a  cavern's  glooms ! 
Wheeling  through  the  shadowy  ocean, 

Like  a  shape  of  light. 
With  serene  and  placid  motion, 

Tliou  wert  dazzling  briglit 

From  that  doudlcRs  region  stooping. 

Downward  thou  didnt  ruKh, 
Not  with  pinion  fuint  and  drooping 

But  the  tempcRt's  guHh. 
Up  again  undaunted  soaring, 

Thou  didst  pierce  the  cloud, 
When  the  warring  winds  were  roaring 

Fearfully  and  loud. 

Where  is  now  that  restless  longing 

After  higher  things  ? 
Come  they  not,  like  visions,  thronging 

On  their  airy  wings  ? 
Why  should  not  their  glow  enchant  thee 

Upward  to  their  bliss  ? 
Surely  danger  cannot  daunt  thee 

From  a  heaven  like  this  ? 

But  thou  slumberest ;  faint  and  quivering 

Hangs  thy  rufHed  wing; 
Like  a  dove  in  winter  shivering. 

Or  a  feebler  thing. 
Where  is  now  thy  might  and  motion, 

Thy  imperial  flight  1 
Where  is  now  thy  heart's  devotion  ? 

Where  thy  spirit's  light ! 

Hark!  his  rustling  plumage  gathers 
Closer  to  his  side ; 

Close,  aji  when  the  Htorm-bird  weathers 
Ocean's  hurrying  tide. 

Now  his  nodding  beak  is  steady- 
Wide  his  bunting  eye — 

Now  his  open  wings  are  ready. 
And  his  aim — how  high ! 

Now  he  curves  his  neck,  and  proudly 

Now  is  stretch'd  for  flight — 
Hark !  his  wings — they  thunder  loudly, 

And  their  flash — how  bright ! 
Onward— onward  over  mountains, 

Through  the  rock  and  storm. 
Now,  like  sunset  over  fountains, 

Flits  hu  glancing  form. 

Glorious  bird,  thy  dream  has  left  thi 
Thou  hast  rearh'd  thy  heaven — 

Lingering  slumber  hath  not  reft  thee 
Of  the  glory  given. 


With  ft  bold,  a  fearicas  pinion, 

On  thy  starry  road. 
None,  to  fiune's  supreme  dominion. 

Mightier  ever  trode. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hail  to  the  land  whereon  we  tread. 

Our  fondest  boast; 
The  sepulchre  of  mighty  dead, 
The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled, 
Who  sleep  on  Glory's  brightest  bed, 

A  fearless  host: 
No  slave  is  here ;  our  unchain'd  feet 
Walk  freely  as  the  waves  that  beat 

Our  coast 

Our  fathers  crossM  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shore; 
They  left  l)ehind  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  living  grave ; 
With  hearts  unbent,  and  spirits  brave, 

They  sternly  bore 
Such  toils  as  meaner  souls  had  quell'd ; 
But  souls  like  these,  such  toils  impelled 

To  soar. 

Hail  to  the  morn,  when  first  they  stood 

On  Bunker's  height. 
And,  fearless,  stemm'd  the  invading  flood, 
And  wrote  our  dearest  rights  in  blood, 
And  mow'd  in  ranks  the  hireling  brood, 

In  desperate  fight! 
O,  'twas  a  proud,  eiuUing  day, 
For  even  our  fallen  fortunes  lay 

In  light. 

There  u  no  other  land  like  thee, 

No  dearer  shore ; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free ; 
The  home,  the  port  of  Lilicrty, 
Thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be, 

Till  time  is  o'er. 
Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

8he  bore. 

Thou  art  the  firm,  unshaken  rock. 

On  which  we  rest; 
And,  rising  from  thy  hardy  stock, 
Thy  sons  the  tyrant's  frown  shall  mock, 
And  slavery's  galling  chains  unlock, 

And  free  the  oppress'd : 
All,  who  the  wreath  of  Freedom  twine 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  vine, 

Arc  blcss'd. 

We  lore  thy  rude  and  rocky  shore. 

And  here  we  stand- 
Let  foreign  navies  hasten  o'er. 
And  on  our  heads  their  fury  pour. 
And  peal  their  cannon's  loudest  roar. 

And  storm  our  land; 
They  still  shall  find  our  lives  are  given 
To  die  for  home ; — and  leant  on  Heaven 

Our  hand. 
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MAY. 

I  yixL  ft  newer  life  in  eveiy  gale ; 

The  winds,  that  &n  the  flowen, 
And  with  their  welcome  breathings  fill  the  flail. 
Tell  of  serener  hours, — 
Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

The  spirit  of  the  gentle  south-wind  calls 

From  his  blue  throne  of  air, 
And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  fiills, 
Beauty  is  budding  there ; 
The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers,  and  awake. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain, 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 
A  canopy  of  leaves; 
And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 

Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of  May; 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west-wind  play ; 
And  the  full-brimming  floods. 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  run, 
Hail  the  returning  sun. 


TO  SENECA  LAKE. 

Oir  thy  fidr  bosom,  silver  lake. 
The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail. 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 
As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream, 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far. 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 

As  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam, 

And  curl  around  the  daRhing  oar, 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide. 

And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 

Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 
A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below. 

And  swift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon, 

Light  clouds,  like  breaths  of  purest  snow. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake, 
O !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 

When  early  birds  at  morning  wake. 
And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  AUTUMK. 


Now  the  growing  year  is  over, 
And  the  shepherd's  tinkling  bell 

Faintly  from  its  winter  cover 
Rings  a  low  fiuewell  >— 

Now  the  birds  of  Autumn  shiver. 

Where  the  wither'd  beech-leaves  quiTer, 

O'er  the  dark  and  lazy  river. 
In  the  rocky  dell. 

Now  the  mist  is  on  the  mountains, 

Reddening  in  the  rising  sun ; 
Now  the  flowers  around  the  fountahui 

Perish  one  by  one  :— 
Not  a  spire  of  grass  is  growing. 
But  the  leaves  that  late  were  Rowing, 
Now  its  blighted  green  are  strowing 
With  a  mantle  dun. 

Now  the  torrent  brook  is  stealing 
Faintly  down  the  furrow'd  glade—- 

Not  as  when  in  winter  pealing. 
Such  a  din  is  made. 

That  the  sound  of  cataracts  falling 

Gave  no  echo  so  appalling. 

As  its  hoarse  and  heavy  brawling 
In  the  pine*s  black  shade. 

Darkly  blue  the  mist  is  hovering 

Round  the  clifted  rock's  bare  heigb^^ 

All  the  bordering  mountains  covering 
With  a  dim,  uncertain  light : — 

Now,  a  fresher  wind  prevailing. 

Wide  its  heavy  burden  sailing, 

Deepens  as  the  day  is  failing. 
Fast  the  gloom  of  night. 

Slow  the  blood-stain'd  moon  is  riding 

Through  the  still  and  hazy  air. 
Like  a  sheeted  spectre  gliding 

In  a  torches  glare : — 
Few  the  hours,  her  light  is  given — 
Mingling  clouds  of  tempest  driven 
O'er  the  mourning  face  of  heaven. 
All  is  blackness  there. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 


Faiittlt  flow,  thou  falling  river. 

Like  a  dream  that  dies  away ; 
Down  to  ocean  gliding  ever, 

Keep  thy  calm  unruffled  way : 
Time  with  such  a  silent  motion. 

Floats  along,  on  wings  of  air, 
To  eternity's  dark  ocean, 

Burying  all  its  treasures  there. 

Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither ; 
Cheeks  are  bright,  then  fade  and  die ; 

Shapes  of  light  are  wafled  hither- 
Then,  like  visions  hurry  by  : 

Quick  as  clouds  at  evening  driven 
O'er  the  many-colour'd  west. 

Years  are  bearing  us  to  heaven. 
Home  of  happiness  and  rest. 
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IT  IS  GREAT  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

TO  DIE. 


[ 


O !  IT  is  great  for  our  country  to  die,  where  rankf 
are  contending : 
Bright  is  tho  wreath  of  our  fame ;  Glory  awaiti 
Ufl  for  aye — 
GUnrjf  that  never  ia  dim,  shining  on  with  light 
never  ending — 
Gloiy  that  never  shall  fade,  never,  O !  never 
away. 

O !  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die~-how  softly 
reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  bier,  wet  by  the  tears  of 
hb  love. 
Wet  by  a  mother^s  warm  tears ;  they  crown  him 
with  garlands  of  roses, 
Weep,  and  then  joyously  turn,  bright  where  he 
triumphs  above. 

Not  to  the  shades  shall  the  youth  descend,  who 
for  country  hath  porish'd : 
Hi  as  awaits  him   in   heaven,  welcomes  him 
there  with  her  smile ; 
There,  at  the  banquet  divine,  tho  patriot  spirit  is 
cherish'd ; 
Gods  love  the  young,  who  ascend  pure  from 
the  funeral  pile. 

Not  to  Elysian  fields,  by  the  still,  oblivious  river ; 
Not  to  the  isles  of  the  blessM,  over  the  blue, 
rolling  sea ; 
Bat  on  Olympian  heights,  shall  dwell  the  devoted 
forever ; 
There  shall  assemble  the  good,  there  the  wise, 
valiant,  and  free. 

O !  Uien,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the 
front  rank  to  perish. 
Firm  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  Victory's  shout 
in  our  ear : 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our 
memory  cherish ; 
We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased 
the  sweet  music  to  hear. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PROMETHEUS. 


OuE  thoughts  are  boundless,  though  our  firames 
are  frail. 

Our  souls  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay; 
Though  darkenM  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 

Of  suffering,  dying  matter,  we  shall  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams  \g  on  the  way 
To  heaven's  high  capitol  our  cars  shall  roll ; 

The  temple  of  the  Power  whom  all  obey, 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  (light,  and  seek  no  meaner  g^oal. 


I  feel  it— though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 
The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 

By  all  its  fatal  wanderings ;  time  may  heal 
The  wounds  which  it  has  suffered ;  folly  claim'd 
Too  largo  a  portion  of  its  youth;  ashamed 

Of  those  low  pleasures,  it  would  leap  and  fly. 
And  soar  on  wings  of  Ughtning,  like  the  £uned 

Elijah,  when  the  chariot,  rushing  by, 

Bore  him  with  steeds  of  fire  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  are  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 

Helmless  and  oarless,  when  the  light  has  fled, 

The  spirit,  whoso  strong  influence  can  free 
The  drowsy  soul,  that  slumbers  in  the  dead 
Cold  night  of  mortal  darkness ;  from  the  bed 

Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  her  sacred  call, 

And,  kindling  in  the  blaze  around  him  shed, 

Rends  with  strong  effort  sin's  debasing  thrall, 

And  g^ves  to  God  his  strength,  his  heart,  his  mind, 
his  all. 

Our  home  is  not  on  earth ;  although  we  sleep, 

And  sink  in  seeming  death  a  while,  yet,  then, 
The  awakening  voice  speaks  loudly,  and  we  leap 

To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again ; 

We  cannot  slumber  always  in  the  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness;  the  day  will  break, 

Ere  we  forever  leave  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Even  at  the  parting  hour  the  soul  will  wake. 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  brute,  its  unknown  joomey 
take. 

How  awful  is  that  hour,  when  conscience  stings 

The  hoary  wretch,  who,  on  his  death-bed  hears. 

Deep  in  his  soul,  the  thundering  voice  that  rings, 

In  one  dark,  damning  moment,  crimes  of  years, 

And,  screaming  like  a  vulture  in  his  ears. 

Tells,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  of  shame ; 

How  wild  the  fury  of  his  soul  careers ! 
His  swart  eye  flashes  with  intensest  flame. 
And  like  the  torture's  rack  the  wrestling  of  his 
frame. 


HOME. 


Mt  place  is  in  the  quiet  vale. 

The  chosen  haunt  of  simple  thought ; 
I  seek  not  Fortune's  flattering  gale, 

I  better  love  the  peaceful  lot 

I  leave  tho  world  of  noise  and  show. 
To  wander  by  my  native  brook ; 

I  ask,  in  life's  unruffled  flow. 

No  treasure  but  my  fnend  and  book. 

These  better  suit  the  tranquil  home. 
Where  the  clear  water  murmurs  by; 

And  if  I  wish  a  while  to  roam, 
I  have  an  ocean  in  the  sky. 

Fancy  can  charm  and  feeling  bless 
With  sweeter  hours  than  fkshion  knows ; 

There  is  no  calmer  quietness 

Than  home  around  the  bosom  throws. 


I 
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FITZ-GREENE   HALLECK. 


[Bora,  1796.] 


The  author  of  "Fanny,"  "Bums,*'  "Marco 
Bozzaris,"  etc,  was  bom  at  Guilfonl  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  August,  1795.  In  hit!  eighteenth  year  be 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  ho  has 
since  resided.  It  is  said  that  he  evinced  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  verses,  at  a  very  curly  period ; 
but  the  oldest  of  his  eflfusions  that  I  have  seen 
are  those  under  the  signatures  of  "  Croaker,"  and 
<*  Croaker  dc  Co.,"  publitthcd  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  1819.  In  the  production  of 
these  pleasant  satires*  he  was  associated  with 
Doctor  Drakk,  the  author  of  the  «  Culprit  Fay," 
a  man  of  brilUant  wit  and  delicate  fancy,  with 
whom  he  was  long  intimate.  Drake  died  in 
1820,  and  his  friend  soon  after  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Review,  then  edited  by  Bat  ant,  the  lines 
to  hia  memory,  begiiuiing — 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praite.*' 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  Halleck  pub- 
lished ."Fanny,"  his  longest  poem,  which  has 
aince  passed  through  numerous  editions,  though 
its  authorship  has  never  boon  publicly  avowed.  It 
is  a  humorous  satire,  containing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  and  was  written  and  printed 
in  three  weeks  from  its  commencement 

In  1827  he  published  a  small  volume,  contain- 
ing "  Alnwick  Castle,"  "  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  a 
few  other  pieces,  which  had  previously  appeared 
in  various  miscellanies;  and  in  1836,  an  edition 
of  all  his  serious  poems  then  written,  including 
"Bums,"  "Red  Jacket,"  "The  Field  of  the 
Grounded  Arms,"  and  those  before  alluded  to. 
The  last  and  most  complete  collection  of  his  works 
appeared  early  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Halleck  is  the  only  one  of  our  poets  who 
possesses  a  decided  local  popularity.  With  the 
subjects  of  "  Fanny,"  tlie  "  Croakers,"  and  some 
of  his  other  pieces,  every  person  in  New  York  is 
in  some  degree  acquainted,  and  his  name  is  che- 
riiihed  in  that  city  with  fondness  and  enthusiasm. 
His  humorous  poems  are  marked  with  an  uncom- 
mon ease  of  versification,  a  natural,  unstudied 
flow  of  language,  and  a  careless  playfulness  and 
felicity  of  jest  "  Sometimes,"  remarks  Mr.  Brt- 
xsTy  *<in  the  midst  of  a  strain  of  harmonious 
diction,  and  soft  and  tender  imagery,  he  surprises 
by  an  irresistible  stroke  of  ridicule,  as  if  he  took 
pleasure  in  showing  the  reader  that  the  poetical 
vision  he  had  raised  was  but  a  cheat     Sometimes, 

*  The  curioiitty  of  tlie  town  wai  greatly  excited  to 
j    know  by  whom  ihrHo  pieces  had  been  written,  and  they 
'j    were  ascribed,  at  diflercnt  limes,  to  various  literary  gen- 
lleninri,  whilo  the  rnni  nuThors  proved,  for  a  long  while, 
entirely  unguapccted.— William  Legobtt.— 7%e  Critic. 
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with  that  aerial  facihty  which  is  hia  peculiar 
dowment,  he  accumulates  graceful  and  agreeaUe 
images  in  a  strain  of  irony  so  fine,  that  did  not 
tlie  subject  compel  the  reader  to  receive  it  as  irony, 
he  would  take  it  for  a  beautiful  passage  of  aerious 
poetry — so  beautiful,  that  he  is  tempted  to  regret 
that  he  is  not  in  earnest,  and  that  phrases  so  ex- 
quisitely chosen,  and  poetic  colouring  so  brilliant, 
{  should  be  employed  to  embellish  subjects  to  which 
,  they  do  not  properly  belong.  At  other  timeSr  he 
,  produces  the  efTi^t  of  wit  by  dexteroua  alliuion  to 
I  contemporaneous  events,  introduced  as  iUnstia- 
tions  of  the  main  subject,  with  all  the  unconsdoua 
gracefulness  of  tlie  most  animated  and  familiar 
conversation.  He  delights  in  ludicrous  contnsts, 
proiluced  by  bringing  the  nobleness  of  tiie  ideal 
world  into  comparison  with  the  homeliness  of  the 
actual ;  the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  with  the 
awkwardness  of  art  He  venerates  the  past  and 
laughs  at  tlic  present  He  looks  at  them  through 
a  medium  which  lends  to  the  former  the  charm  of 
romance,  and  exaggerates  the  deformity  of  the 
latter.  His  poetry,  whether  serious  or  sprightly, 
is  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  the  numbers.  It 
is  not  the  melody  of  monotonous  and  strictly 
regular  measurement  His  veise  is  constructed  to 
please  an  ear  naturally  fine,  and  accustomed  to  a 
range  of  metrical  modulation.  It  is  as  difibrent 
from  that  painfully-balanced  versification,  that 
uniform  succession  of  iambics,  closing  the  scene 
with  the  couplet,  which  some  writers  prac.*tiae,  and 
some  critics  praise,  as  the  note  of  the  thrush  is 
unlike  that  of  the  cuckoo.  He  is  &miliar  with 
tliose  general  rules  and  principles  which  are  the 
basis  of  metrical  harmony ;  and  his  own  unerring 
taste  has  taught  him  the  exce]>tioiis  which  a  pro- 
per attention  to  variety  demands.  He  under- 
stands that  the  rivulet  is  made  musical  l)y  obstruc- 
tions in  its  channel.  In  no  poet  can  be  found 
passages  which  flow  with  more  sweet  and  liquid 
smoothness;  but  he  knows  ver)-  well  that  to  make 
this  smoothness  perceived,  and  to  prevent  it  firom 
degenerating  into  monotony,  occasional  roughness 
must  be  interposal." 

Halleck*s  serious  poems  are  as  admirable  as 
his  satiric^il.  There  are  few  finer  martial  lyrics 
than  "Marco  Bozzaris;"  "Bums"  and  "Red 
Jacket"  are  distin^ished  for  manly  vigour  of 
thought  and  language ;  and  several  of  his  shorter 
pieces  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  melodiousness 
of  versification  or  quiet  beauty  of  imagery. 

Halleck  has  generally  been  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits.  He  was  once  in  "the  cotton  trade, 
and  sugar  line ;"  but  I  believe  he  has  for  several 
years  been  the  principal  superintendent  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  great  capitalist,  Mr.  Astor.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  is  as  popular  among  his  friends  for  his 
social  qualities,  as  he  is  with  the  world  as  a  poet 
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BURNS. 

FBOM  NEAR  ALLOWAT  EOK,  DT  im* 
IN  TUB  AUTUMN  OF  UB. 


Wild  rose  of  AUoway !  my  thanks, 
Thoa  mindflt  me  of  that  autunm  noon, 

When  first  we  met  upon  **  the  banks 
And  bfaes  o'  bonny  Doon." 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn  tree's  bough, 
My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief^ 

We've  cross'd  the  winter  fiea,  and  thou 
Art  withered — flower  and  lca£ 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine — 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay— 

And  wttherM  my  life's  leaf,  like  thine, 
Wild  rose  of  AUoway  1 

Not  so  his  memoiy,  for  whose  sake 
My  bosom  bore  thee  far  and  long, 

His,  who  an  humbler  flower  could  make 
Immortal  as  his  song. 

The  memory  of  Burns — a  name 

That  calls,  when  brimm'd  her  festal  cup^ 

A  nation's  glory,  and  her  shame, 
In  silent  sadness  up. 

A  nation's  glory — ^bc  the  rest 

Forgot — she 's  canonized  his  mind ; 

And  it  is  joy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

I'tb  stood  beside  the  cottage-bed 

Where  the  bard-pcasant  flrat  drew  breath: 
A  straw-thatch'd  roof  above  his  head, 

A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath. 

And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile, 
His  monument — that  tells  to  heaven 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle. 
To  that  bard-peasant  given. 

Bid  thy  thoughts  hover  o'er  that  spot. 
Boy-minstrel,  in  thy  dreaming  hour; 

And  know,  however  low  his  lot, 
A  poet's  pride  and  power. 

The  pride  that  lifted  BrRics  from  earth, 
The  power  that  gave  a  child  of  song 

Ascendency  o'er  rank  and  birth, 
The  rich,  the  brave,  tlie  strong ; 

And  if  despondency  weigh  down 
Thy  spirit's  fluttering  pinions  then, 

Despair — thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres. 

And  lays  lit  up  with  Poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires : 

Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death ; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Burtts  are  there; 
And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 


His  is  that  langoage  of  the  heart, 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak, 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 

Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek; 

And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan, 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

And  who  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  knelt 
Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee. 

And  Usten'd,  and  believed,  and  felt 
The  poet's  mastciy. 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  calm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers, 

O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm. 
O'er  Reason's  dark,  cold  hours ; 

On  fields  where  brave  men  « die  or  do," 
In  hcdls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth. 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo. 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth ; 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue. 

When  "  Scots  wha  hao  wi'  Wallack  bled," 
Or  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  is  sung! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  above. 
Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love. 
With  **  Logan's"  banks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall. 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Come  thronging  at  his  caU. 

Imagination's  world  of  air. 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee, 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there. 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  BcRxs — though  brief  the  race  ho  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod— • 

Lived^-died — in  form  and  soul  a  man. 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Though  care,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  wo. 
With  wounds  tliat  only  death  could  heal, 

Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel ; 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth. 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  youth. 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 

Of  coward,  and  of  slave; 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 

That  could  not  fear  and  would  not  bow. 

Were  i^ritten  in  his  munly  eye, 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 
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Praise  to  the  bard !  Mb  worda  are  driven. 
Like  flower-Mods  by  the  far  winds  sown, 

Where'er,  beneath  the  skj  of  heaven, 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man !  a  nation  stood 

Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes. 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 

As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 

Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  around, 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is, 
The  last,  the  hallow'd  home  of  one 

Who  lives  upon  all  memories,  « 

Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Mcccas  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  with  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Crown'd  kings,  and  mitred  priests  of  power, 

And  warriors  witli  their  bright  swords  sheathed, 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star. 
Are  there— o'er  wave  and  mountain  come. 

From  countries  near  and  far; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 
The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand, 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  west, 
My  own  g^cn  forest-land ; 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth. 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  song. 

And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees. 
And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries! 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art. 

His  funeral  colunms,  wreaths,  and  arm? 

Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Robert  BubitsI 


RED  JACKET, 

A  GRIEF  OP  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES,  THE  TUSCARORAS. 


Cooper,  whose  name  is  witli  his  country's  woven. 
First  in  hor  files,  her  pioxeeh  of  mind, 

A  wamlcrer  now  in  other  climes,  has  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind ; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate  hall  of  nations, 
Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow,  heaven-wrought, 

Magnificent  as  his  ovm.  mind's  creations, 
And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thought 


And  faithful  to  the  act  of  Congreas,  quoted 
As  law-authority — it  pass'd  nem.  con. — 

He  writes  that  we  are,  as  ourselves  ha^e  voted. 
The  most  cnlightcn'd  people  ever  known. 

That  all  our  week  is  happy  as  a  Sunday 

In  Paris,  full  of  song,  and  dance,  and  laugh ; 

-And  that,  from  Orleans  to  the  bay  of  Fandy, 
There 's  not  a  bailiff  nor  an  epitaj^ 

And,  furthermore,  in  fifty  years  or  sooner. 
We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine; 

And  our  brave  fleet,  eight  frigates  and  a  sGfaoall«^ 
Will  sweep  the  seas  from  Zembla  to  the  line. 

If  he  were  with  me.  King  of  Tuscaroire, 
Gazing  as  I,  upon  thy  portrait  now. 

In  all  its  niedall'd,  fringed,  and  beaded  glory. 
Its  eyes'  dark  beauty,  and  its  thoughtfiil 


Its  brow,  half-martial  and  half-diplomatic. 
Its  eye,  upsoaring,  like  an  eagle's  wings ; 

Well  might  he  boast  that  we,  the  democratic. 
Outrival  Europe— even  in  our  kings ; 

For  thou  wert  monarch  bom.     Tradition's 
Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent  tree, 

But  that  the  forest-tribes  have  bent  for  ages 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  sires,  the  subject  knee. 

Thy  name  is  princely.     Though  no  poet's  magie 
Could   make  Red  Jicket  grace  an  Bngliah 

Unless  he  had  a  genius  for  the  tragic,        [rhyme^ 
And  introduce<l  it  in  a  pantomime; 

Yet  it  is  mu»ic  in  the  language  spoken 

Of  thine  own  land ;  and  on  her  heraldnroOy 

As  nobly  fought  for,  and  as  proud  a  token 
As  CcRUR  DE  Lion's,  of  a  warrior's  souL 

Thy  garb — though  Austria's  bosom-star  would 

frighten 

That  medal  pole,  as  diamonds  the  dark  mine. 

And  Grorgs  the  Fourth  wore,  in  the  danoe  at 

Brighton, 

A  more  l)ecoming  evening  dress  than  thine; 

Tct  'tis  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  weather. 
And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on  field  and  flood. 

As  Rob  Rot's  tartins  for  the  highland  heather. 
Or  forest-green  for  England's  Robin  Hood. 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit  ?  (like  a  whaler's} 
Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings — the  Argo's  gallant  fliiilfH% 
Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  song. 


Is  eloquence  ?     Her  spell  is  thine  that 

The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  ita  apost; 

And  there 's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speechei^ 
The  secret  of  their  mastery — ^they  are  ^ort. 

Is  beauty?     Thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed. 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  mBnhood*s  yearsi. 

And  she  who  perish'd,  youncr  and  broken-hearted, 
Are^ — ^but  I  rhvmc  for  smiles,  and  not  for  tears. 

The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commandiDg, 
The  godlike  power,  the  art  Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one; 
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Thoa  bait  it    At  thy  Udding  men  have  crowded 

The  road  to  death  aa  to  a  festival ; 
And  minatrel  minds,  without  a  blush,  have  shrouded 

With  banner-folds  of  glory  their  dark  palL 

Who  will  believe— not  I — ^for  in  deceiving 
Lies  the  dear  charm  of  life's  delightful  dream ; 

I  cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing 

That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem. 

Who  will  believe  that,  with  a  smile  whose  blessing 
Would,  like  the  patriarch's,  soothe  a  dying  hour ; 

With  voi(»  as  low,  as  gentle,  and  caressing 
As  e'er  won  maiden's  lip  in  moonlight  bower; 

With  look,  like  patient  Job's,  eschewing  evil ; 

With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air; 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 

That  e'er  clinch'd  fingers  in  a  captive's  hairl 

That  in  thy  veins  there  springs  a  poison  fountain. 
Deadlier  than  that  which  bathes  the  upas-tree; 

And  in  thy  wrath,  a  nursing  cat  o'  mountain 
Is  calm  as  her  babc*8  nlcop  compared  with  thee? 

And  underneath  that  face  like  summer's  ocean's, 
Its  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  check  as  clear. 

Slumbers  a  whirlmnd  of  the  heart's  emotions. 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all,  save  fear. 

Love— for  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter, 
Her  pipes  in  peace,  her  tomahawk  in  wars ; 

Hatred— of  missionaries  and  cold  water; 
Pride — in  thy  rifle-trophies  and  thy  scars; 

Hope — that  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Remember'd  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone; 

Sorrow — that  none  arc  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  hame,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy  throne. 
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AiTD  still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
That  murmurs  at  their  feet,  a  conquer'd  wave ; 

nris  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabin'd  slave ; 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold 
and  freCf 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way.      [pray, 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 
A  **  fierce  democrocie,"  where  all  arc  true 

To  what  themselves  have  voted — right  or  wrong— 
And  to  their  laws,  denominated  blue ;     . 

(If  red,  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong;) 
A  vestal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue, 

Nor  promise  win — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 

Sacred — ^the  San  Marino  of  the  west 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being, 

They  bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year : 

They  reverence  their  priest,  but,  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 

They  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 

And  knowing  all  things ;  and  should  Park  appear 

From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show        [know. 

The  Niger's  source,  they  'd  meet  him  with^We 


They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own. 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die: 

All — ^but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
peddling; 

Or,  wandering  tlirough  the  southern  countries, 
teaching 

The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching, 

And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  <'hook  and  crook," 
And  what  the  moraUsts  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  hving.     The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  fdvoumble  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

But  these  arc  but  their  outcasts.    View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all   their  worth  and  pride  is 
placed; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  clear. 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere. 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honour  stern  and  chaste. 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

And  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 
Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny ;  ' 

Men  who  sway'd  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul. 
And  look'd  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye ; 

Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history. 


Hers  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadia's  spring. 
Nor  the  long  summer  of  Cathayan  vales. 

The  vines,  the  flowers,  the  air,  the  skies,  that  fling 
Such  wild  enchantment  o'er  Boccaccio's  tales 

Of  Florence  and  the  A  mo — ^yet  the  wing 
Of  life's  best  angel,  health,  is  on  her  gales 

Through  sun  and  snow — and,  in  the  autumn  time. 

Earth  has  no  purer  and  no  lovelier  cUme. 

Her  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon, — the  mist  that 
shrouds 

Her  twilight  hills, — ^her  cool  and  starry  eves. 
The  glorious  splendour  of  her  sunset  clouds. 

The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 
Come  o*er  the  eye,  in  solitude  and  crowds. 

Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 
And  his  mind's  brightest  vision  but  displays 
The  autumn  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

And  when  you  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love ; 

Her  truth,  her  tendcmess,  her  gentle  power; 
The  maiden,  listening  in  the  moonlight  grove; 

The  mother,  smiling  in  her  infant's  bower; 
Forms,  features,  worshipp'd  while  we  breathe  or 
move. 

Be,  by  some  spirit  of  your  dreaming  hour, 
Bome,  like  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air 
To  the  green  land  I  sing,  then  wake ;  you  '11  find 
them  therc. 
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MARCO  BOZZARIS* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent^ 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power: 
In  dreams,  tlirough  camp  and  court,  he  hom 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  drcamrt  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signctrring: 
Then  pressM  that  monarcirs  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden-bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BozzARis  ranged  his  8uliote  band, 
True  us  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platica's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer'd  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  for  as  th^y. 

An  hour  pass'd  on — the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  awoke — to  hear  liis  sentries  shriek, 
•«To  arms!  they  come!  tlie  Greek !  the  Greek!" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  last 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

BozzARTs  cheer  his  band : 
"  Strike — till  the  last  arm'd  foe  expires ; 
Strike-— for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike — ^for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 

€bi>— «nd  your  native  land !" 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquered — ^but  Bozzabis  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstlmm's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

*  He  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laspi, 
the  lite  of  the  ancient  Platsa,  Aufust90,lfn3,aDdezpinid 
In  the  moment  of  victory.  Hii  last  words  were:  "To 
die  fur  liberty  k  a  pleasure,  not  a  paia.'* 


Come  in  consumption*!  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  riiock,  the  occan-ftomi, 
Come  when  the  heart  beets  high  and  wnm. 

With  banquet'^ong,  and  dance,  and  wine; 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  ftune  is  wrought— 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-boughs- 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  pnson'd  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Cienoeae, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  pelnip 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o*cr  the  Haytian  seas. 

BozzARis !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  gloiy's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave. 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  pltunet 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leaflesa  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb: 
But  she  rememliers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  hor  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  wiih  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plightetl  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  teara: 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  l>oys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  fade<l  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  slie  will  not  s|)eak. 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys. 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame'i^ 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bora  to  die. 
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Dumiira  the  present  century  manj  penone  in 
this  country,  whose  early  productions  gave  promise 
of  brilliant  achievements  in  maturity,  have  died 
joung.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of 
American  genius  might  be  written  in  a  scries  of 
obituaries  of  youthful  authors.  Were  Deaki, 
Savds,  GaiPTiir,  Rockwell,  Wilcox,  Piitk- 
«XT,  CLAMKa,  the  Davidsons,  and  BaAiirARD 
now  alive,  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  American 
writers,  nor  would  any  of  them  have  passed  the 
oiduMTy  meridian  of  existence.  What  they  have 
left  ua  must  be  regarded  ss  the  first-fruits  of  minds 
whoee  full  powers  were  to  the  last  undeveloped, 
and  which  were  never  tasked  to  their  full  capaci^. 

Joair  GAEDifxii  Calkins  Br  ainamd  was  a  son 
of^the  Honourable  J.  G.  Brainard,  one  of  the 
Josticea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut 
He  was  bom  at  New  London,  in  that  State,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  1796.  Afler 
finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  which  were  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  an  elder  brother,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  in  181 1,  being  then  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  At  this  immature  pe- 
riod, before  the  mind  is  fully  awake  to  the  nature 
and  importance  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline, 
i  severe  application  to  study  is  unusual.  Beain- 
aed's  books  were  neglected  for  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  "  thick-coming  fancies,''  or 
for  the  society  of  his  fellows.  His  college  career 
was  marked  by  nothing  peculiar :  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  fine  powers  he  evinced  whenever 
he  chose  to  exert  them,  for  the  uniform  modesty 
of  his  deportment,  the  kindness  which  character- 
iied  his  intercourse  with  those  about  him,  and  a 
remarkable  degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  every  harsh  collision,  and  to 
court  retirement  On  leaving  college,  in  1816,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  his  native  place, 
and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
the  dty  of  Middletown,  intending  to  practise  there 
his  profession.  His  success  was  less  than  he  an- 
ticipated ;  perhaps  because  of  his  too  great  mo- 
derty— an  unfortunate  quality  in  lawyers— or,  it 
may  be,  in  consequence  of  his  indolence  and 
convivial  propensities.  One  of  his  biographera  re- 
marks that  his  friends  were  always  welcome,  save 
when  they  came  as  clients. 

Wearied  with  the  vexations  and  dry  formalities 
of  his  profession,  he  relinquished  it  in  the  winteff 
of  1822,  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mirror,  a  weekly  political  and  literary 
gazette,  published  in  Hartford.  But  here  he  found 
as  little  to  please  him  as  in  the  business  he  had 
deserted.  He  was  too  indolent  to  prepare  every 
week  articles  of  a  serious,  argumentative  charao 
ter,  and  gave  in  their  place,  graceful  or  humorous 
paragraphs,  and  the  occasional  pieces  of  verse  on 
which  rests  his  reputation  as  a  poet  These,  at 
the  time,  were  republished  in  many  periodicals, 


and  much  praised.  In  the  departments  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  the  Mirror  acquired  a  high  reputir 
tion ;  but  in  others,  while  under  his  direction,  it 
hardly  rose  to  mediocrity.* 

His  first  volume  of  poetry ,-|-  containing  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Mirror,  and  some  other  pieces, 
was  published  early  in  1825.  It  was  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  its  success  induced  his 
friends  to  urge  him  to  undertake  the  composition 
of  a  larger  and  more  important  work  than  he  had 
yet  attempted.  His  constitutional  'lassitude  and 
averaion  to  high  and  continued  effort  deterred  him 
firom  beginning  the  task,  until  1827,  when  his 
health  began  to  wane,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power.  Ho  then  relinquished  the  editorahip  of 
the  Mirror,  and  sought  for  restoring  quiet,  and  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  affection,  the  home  of  hia 
childhood.  His  illness  soon  assumed  the  ehane- 
ter  of  consumption,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  but  a 
brief  time  to  live.  A  few  weeks  were  passed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  a  change  of  air ;  but  nothing 
could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady ;  and 
he  returned  to  New  London,  to  prepare  for  the 


•  The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  hfa  works,  of  which 
I  have  received  a  copy  since  the  above  was  written,  and 
while  this  volume  is  passing  through  the  press,  speaks 
as  follows  of  his  editorial  career :— "  We  are  assured  by 
competent  testimony,  thnt  laboured  and  able  polHksl  artt- 
dee  were  withheld  from  publication,  owing  to  causes  over 
which  he  had  little  control.  It  is  not,  perhape,  neeessarj 
to  detail  the  facts,  but  they  certainly  go  fkr  to  exculpate 
him  fh>m  the  charge  of  levity,  or  weakaess.  In  eoiMlar4- 
ing  the  editorial  department  of  his  paper.  Prudential 
considerations  were  suflered  to  have  sway,  at  the  expense 
of  bis  reputation  for  political  tact  and  foresight.  The 
only  substitutes  for  the  articles  referred  to,  were  each 
brief  and  tame  pieres  as  he  could  prepare,  after  the  best 
and  almost  only  hours  fbr  composition  had  passed  by. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  conscioosness  that 
the  paper  was  111  sustained  in  respect  to  Its  patronage,  was 
sufficiently  discouraging  to  a  person  whose  senstbHittes 
were  as  acute  as  those  of  BsAiHAaiK  It  accounts, 
also,  for  the  frequent  turns  of  mental  depression  which 
marked  his  latter  years,— heightened,  indeed,  by  that 
frequent  and  mortifying  concomitant  of  genius,— alen- 
der  pecuniary  means/* 

t  The  volume  was  introduced  by  the  following  eliarae- 
terlstie  address  to  the  reader  :— **The  author  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing pieces  has  been  induced  to  publish  them  in  a 
book,  from  connlderatlons  which  cannot  be  Interesting  to 
the  public.  Many  of  these  little  poems  have  been  printed 
in  the  ConnecticMt  Mirror ;  and  others  are  Just  fit  to  keep 
them  company.  No  apologies  are  made,  and  no  criti- 
cisms deprecated.  The  commonplace  story  of  the  impcMr- 
tunities  of  (Viends,  though  It  had  its  share  in  the  puMiea- 
tion,  is  not  insisted  upon ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  author, 
if  others  choose  to  call  It  such,  is  a  natural  moCtve,  and 
the  hope  of '  making  a  little  something  by  It,'  is  an  lionest 
acknowledgment,  if  it  is  a  poor  excuse.*'  The  motlo  of 
the  title«page  was  as  quaint : — 

"  Some  said,  *  John,  print  It ;'  others  said  *  Not  so ;' 
Some  said  *  It  might  do  good ;'  others  said,  *  No.'  '* 
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spiritual  lift  opon  which  he  wis  tbout  to  entor. 
He  had  always  regarded  with  lererenGe  the  Chria- 
tian  character  and  profession,  and  he  was  now 
united  tq  the  visible  church,*  and  received  the 
holiest  of  the  sacraments.  He  lingered  until  tha 
twenty-sixth  of  September,  1828,  when  he  passed 
peacefully  to  the  rest  of  those  who  « know  that 
their  Redeemer  lives." 

The  pathway  of  Bkahtakd  was  aside  irom  the 
walks  of  ambition,  and  the  haunts  of  worldlineas. 
He  lived  within  himself^  holding  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  suffering  firom  deep  and 
lasting  melancholy.  Like  Wilcox,  it  is  said,  he 
had  met  with  one  of  those  disappointments  in  early 
life,  which  so  frequently  impress  the  soul  with 
sa<faiess ;  and  though  there  was  sometimes  gayety 
in  his  manner  and  conversation,  it  was  generally 
assumed,  to  conceal  painful  musings  or  to  beguile 
sorrow. 

His  person  was  small,  and  well  formed;  his 
oonntenance  mild,  and  indicative  of  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  his  nature;  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  look  of  dreamy  listleasness  and  tan- 
demess.    He  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  pleasing 


oonvemtion  and  amiaUe  chaneter  won  for  him 
many  ardent  firiends.  He  was  peculiariy  aensitivie ; 
and  Mr.  Whittibk,*  in  a  sketch  of  his  lifi%  r»- 
mnks  that  in  his  gayest  moments  a  coldly-spoken 
word,  or  casual  inattention,  would  check  at  onoe 
the  free  flow  of  his  thoughts,  cause  the  jest  to  die 
on  his  lips,  and  « the  melancholy  which  hsd  been 
Ufied  from  hia  heart,  to  &11  again  with  incrsMcd 
heavineaa." 

BEi.iKi.n]>  lacked  the  mental  disdplioe  and 
strong  self<ommand  which  alone  ^oioisr  tnie 
power.  He  never  could  have  produced  a  great 
work.  His  poems  were  nearly  all  written  dnriog 
the  six  years  in  which  he  edited  the  Mtnror,  and 
they  bear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  though 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  He  fidled  onlj  in 
his  humorous  pieces ;  in  all  the  rest  his  langnaft  is 
qypropriate  aiki  pure,  his  diction  free  and  hainio* 
nious,  and  his  sentiments  natural  and  sineara. 
His  serious  poems  are  characterised  by  deep 
feeling  and  delicate  fancy ;  and  if  v^  had  no  n- 
cords  of  hia  history,  they  would  wticm  ua  that  ha 
was  a  man  of  great  gentleness,  simptid^,  and 
purity. 
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JERUSALEM.t 

Four  lamps  were  burning  o'er  two  mighty  graves— 
Godprxt's  and  Baldwik's^ — Salem's  Chris- 
tian kings; 

And  holy  light  glanced  from  Helena's  naves. 
Fed  with  the  incense  which  the  pilg^rim  brings,— 

*  On  thla  occasion,  uyathe  Reverend  Mr.  M*BwtN,  as 
be  was  too  f»eble  to  iro  to  the  chorch  and  remain  throngh 
tbe  eaetoiaary  aervlcsfl,  be  arrived  at  and  entered  the 
aanetnary  wlien  these  were  nearly  or  qoite  throoth. 
Every  one  present  (literally,  almost)  knew  him,— the 
eeeasloa  of  his  cominf  was  understood,— and  when  be 
appeared,  pale,  feeble,  emaciated,  and  trembling  in  cob- 
stqiMnee  of  his  extreme  debility,  the  sensation  it  pro- 
daeed  was  at  once  apparent  throughout  the  whole  aasen- 
My.  There  seemed  to  lie  an  initlnctlve  liomage  paid  to 
tiM  grace  of  Ood  in  him ;  or,  perhaps,  the  fkct  shows 
how  readily  a  refined  Christian  community  sympatliteas 
with  genius  and  virtue  destined  to  an  early  tomb. 

f  The  following  intelligence  fV-ora  Constantinople  was 
of  the  elewnth  October,  18S4:  **  A  aevere  earthquake  la 
said  lo  have  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  destroy- 
ed great  part  of  that  city,  shaken  down  the  Moeqae  of 
Omar,  and  redsced  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  ruina  fh>m  top 
lo  boUora." 

t  OoDPaar  and  Balowiw  were  the  drat  Christian  kinga 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Empress  Hklcita,  motlier  of  Cos- 
STAnrniB  tlie  Great,  built  the  church  of  the  sepulchre  on 
Momnt  calvary.  The  walls  are  of  stone  and  the  roof  of 
eedar.  Thefhur  lamps  which  lit  it,  are  very  costly.  It  Is 
kopt  tn  repair  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to 
it.  The  moeqne  wns  originally  a  Jewish  temple.  The 
Emperor  Jdliah  undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jaru- 
aalem  at  a  very  grea^expense,  to  disprove  the  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour,  as  it  was  undentood  by  the  Jews|  bat 
the  work  and  the  workmen  wejre  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
qnake.  The  pools  of  Bethesda  and  Olhon— the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  Mabv,  and  of  King  JsHosAPBAr-^he  pillar 
of  Absalom— the  tomb  of  Zachabiah— and  the  eas^ 
ssiil*,  or  lioly  field,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased with  the  price  of  Judas's  treason,  are,  or  wars 
lately,  tlie  moat  lateresting  parte  of  Jemaalem. 


While  through  the  panell'd  roof  the  cedar  ffiafs 
Ita  sainted  arms  o'er  dioir,  and  roof^  and  dome. 

And  every  porphyry-pillar'd  clobter  rings 
To  every  kneeler  there  its  **  welcome  home," 
As  every  lip  breathes  out,  **  O  Loan,  thy  kingdom 
come." 

A  mosque  was  gamiah'd  with  its  crescent  moona, 
And  a  clear  voice  call'd  Mussulmans  to  piayar. 

There  were  the  splendoura  of  Judea's  thrones- 
There  were  the  trophies  which  its  conqueion 

wear — 
All  but  the  truth,  the  holy  truth,  was  there  >— 

For  there,  with  lip  profane,  the  crier  stood, 
And  him  from  the  tall  minaret  you  might  hear, 

Singing  to  all  whose  steps  had  thither  trod, 

Tliat  verae  misunderstood,  «  There  is  no  €Sos  hot 
God." 

Haik !  did  the  pilgrim  tremble  as  he  kneel'dt 
And  did  the  turban'd  Turk  bis  sins  confess  1 

Those  mighty  hands  the  elements  that  wield, 
That  mighty  Power  that  knows  to  curse  or  bleoi^ 
Is  over  sll ;  and  in  whatever  dress  ' 

His  suppliants  crowd  around  him.  He  can  aee 
Their  heart,  in  city  or  in  wilderness, 

And  probe  its  core,  and  make  its  blindness  flea^ 

Owning  Him  very  God,  the  only  Deity. 

There  was  an  earthquake  once  that  rent  thy  fene, 
Proud  JuLTA.K ;  when  (against  the  prophecy 

Of  Him  who  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
«  That  one  stone  on  another  should  not  lie") 
Thou  wouldst  rebuild  that  Jewish  masonry 

To  mock  the  eternal  Word. — The  earth  below 
Gu^'d  oat  in  fire ;  and  from  the  brazen  sky, 

*  Jobs  O.  Whittieb  was  one  of  BsAniABO's  >Btl> 
BWte  friends,  and,  soon  after  his  death,  he  wrote  aa  In- 
teresting account  of  his  life,  which  was  prefixed  lo  aa 
edition  of  his  poems,  printed  in  183S. 
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Another  Muthqnilu  tataet.    Donw,  roof,  uii  will 
Tremble ;  tnd  headlong  to  the  gnmj  bank. 

And  in  the  muddied  ftreun  tba  btgnteoU  fUl, 
While  the  rent  duwDiprakd  ill  jaw*,  uddnok 
At  one  huge  draught,  (he  Kdinwnt,  which  euik 

Id  Salein'i  drained  goblet.    Mighty  Power  1 
Thou  *>hom  we  all  ihould  «onhi[s  piaue,  and 
thank, 

Wltoe  wta  thy  merer  >>>  *^  awfiil  hour, 

WlMt  hpU  nuned  from  beneath,  and  thine  own 
hesTOn  did  lowerl 

8uj,  niale'i  palaeea — proud  Herod'a  towen — 

Say,  g«ta  of  Bethlehem,  did  your  archea  qoakeT 
Tly  pool,  Be(he«U,  wii  it  fiU'd  with  ihowen  1 

Calm  Gihon,  did  the  ju  thy  wilcia  wake  ? 

Tomb  of  thee,  Mahi — Virgin — did  it  ihoket 
Gtow'd  thy  bou^t  field,  Aceldama,  vrith  blood  T 

Where  were  (he  ehudderingi  CalTai;  might' 
Did  aaintfld  Mount  Moriah  aend  a  flood,  [make  1 
To  wadiaway  the  apot  where  once  a  Ood  had  atood  1 

Loat  Salem  of  (he  Jewi — great  aepuichra 
Of  all  profaoe  and  of  all  holy  (hinga^ 

Where  Jew,  and  Turk,  and  Gentile  yet  concur 
To  make  thee  what  thou  art !  thy  hiatory  bring! 
Tbonghta  mii'J  of  joy  and  wo.     The  whole 

With  the  nd  tnilh  which  He  haj  propheaied. 

Who  would  haTe  aheltet'd  with  hia  holy  wingi 
Thtit  and  thy  children.     You  hia  power  defied : 
"    L  Kouiged  him  while  be  lived,  and  mock'd  him 
a*  he  died! 

There  i>  a  etai  in  the  untroubled  aky,      [mad^- 

That  caught  the  firat  light  whidi  Um  TAaim 
It  ted  the  hymn  of  other  orhe  on  high; — 

Twill  ehine  when  all  the  fire*  of  hearea  ahall 
fade. 

nigrimi  at  Salem'a  porch,  be  that  joui  aid! 
For  it  haa  kept  it«  watch  on  Poleitine  ! 

Look  to  ila  holy  light,  nor  be  diamay'd, 
Though  broken  ia  earh  conaecrated  ahrine, 
Though  eruah'd  and  ruia'd  all — which  men  fain 
eali'd  diTtne. 


ON  CONNECTICOT  RIVEE. 

Fhon  that  lone  lake,  the  awsetMt  of  the  chain 
That  hnka  the  monnlMn  to  the  mighty  main, 
Freeh  from  (he  rock  and  swelling  by  the  tree, 
Huihing  to  meet,  and  dare,  and  brmat  the  ■«• — 
F«r,  nobla,  glorioue  river!  in  thy  wave 
The  aunnieat  alopee  and  awecteat  paatnra  lare; 
The  mountain  torrtint.  with  ita  wintry  roar, 
Springi  from  iti  home  and  leapa  upon  thy  ahoret — 
The  promontoiiea  love  thee — and  for  thia 
Turn  their  rough  cbeeka  and  itay  theo  for  thy  klM. 
Sterh.  at    Ihy  aource,  thy  nortbem  gnardiana 
Rude  rulen  of  the  solitary  land,  [atand, 

Wild  dwetlen  by  thy  cold,  aequeater'd  apringi, 
Of  earth  the  fealhara  and  of  aii  the  wingaj 


Tiatt  Uaita  have  rock'd  ttiy  eracQe,  and  in  atona 
CoTBr'd  thy  couch  and  awatfaed  in  mow  thy  feim 
Tet,  bleia'd  by  all  the  etementa  that  eweep 
Tlw  clooda  above,  or  the  unlatbom'd  deep. 
The  pumt  breeiea  acant  thy  blooming  bflla, 
Tbe  gentleat  dewa  dn^  on  diy  eddying  rilli. 
By  the  moaa'd  bank,  and  by  flie  aged  tree. 
The  ailver  atreamlet  amootheat  gUdea  to  dlea. 

The  young  oak  gtveta  thee  at  the  waler'a  edgo. 
Wet  by  the  wave,  (hough  aochor'd  In  the  ledge. 
—Til  there  the  otter  divea.  the  beaver  fteda, 
Where  penaive  oaiera  dip  their  willowy  weeda. 
And  there  the  wild-cat  pun  amid  her  hnrad. 
And  traina  them  in  the  aylvan  aolitude, 
To  watch  the  aqnirral'a  leap,  or  mark  tha  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  quiet  brink  ; — 
Or  (o  out-gaie  the  gray  owl  in  the  daA, 
Or  hear  the  young  fbi  piactiMng  to  baik. 

Dark  aa  the  froat-nipp'd  leaiea  that  atiew'd  tka 
ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  faia  ihriter  found ; 
Here  cuf  hia  bow  and  shaped  tiia  amnn  tma. 
Here  bnih  his  wigwam  and  hia  bark  ouwe, 
Spear'd  the  quick  salmon  leafMng  up  die  All, 
And  slew  the  deer  without  the  riSe-ball ;  [diooee. 
Here  his  young  aquaw  her  cradling  tree  would 
Singing  her  chant  to  hush  her  iwsrt  peppooae ; 
Here  stain  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude. 
And  weave  her  wairioi's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
— No  more  shall  they  thy  welcome  walera  bleaa. 
No  more  then  forma  ihj  moon-ht  banka  dull  pna. 
No  more  be  heard,  from  mountain  or  from  gnyve. 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  <t  her  aong  of  km. 

Thou  didat  not  shake,  thou  didat  txrt  riuink 

The  mountain-top  shut  down  ita  pondaroua  gate, 

Tumbling  its  tiBfrgiown  ruins  to  thy  aide, 

An  avalanche  of  acns  at  a  slide. 

Nor  dost  thou  tay,  when  vrinter'B  coldest  breath 

Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the 

hoath— 
One  mighty  sigh  teliercs  thy  icy  breast. 
And  wakes  thee  from  (he  calmneas  of  thy  net 

Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice— it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay — 
Swill,  swifter  to  (he  heaving  aee  it  goea. 
And  leavea  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repoae. 
— Yet  as  the  unharm'd  swallow  akinw  hia  wqt. 
And  lightly  drops  hia  pinions  in  thy  spray, 
So  the  swift  sail  shall  seek  (hy  inland  leaa. 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeaa. 
New  paddles  dip  thy  waters,  and  stmnge  oara 
Feather  thy  wavea  and  touch  thy  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores !  where  (he  (all  steeple  sbUMi^ 
At  mid-day,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pinca; 
Where  (he  white  school-house  with  ita  daily  driH 
Of  sunbum'd  children,  smiles  upon  tha  hill; 
Where  the  neat  *illago  grows  upon  the  ^e, 
Deck'd  forth  in  nature's  aweet  rimplicity — 
Where  haid-v>on  competence,  the  bnncr'i  irealtli, 
Oaini  merit,  honour,  and  givea  labour  health ; 
W  here  GoLiiaiiiTH's  self  might  said  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  "  Sweet  Anbam"  in  our  land. 

What  Art  can  execute,  or  Taste  deviee, 
Decki  thy  fair  conrae  and  gtaddetu  in  thine  ^«s 


As  bfosdtf  fweq>  the  bendings  of  thj  ftnam. 
To  meet  the  ■oothem  sun's  more  constant  betm. 
Here  cities  nse,  and  lear-wash'd  oommeroe  hails 
Thy  dunes  and  winds  with  all  her  flapping  sails, 
From  tropic  isles,  or  from  the  torrid  main — 
Where  grows  the  grape,or  sprouts  the  sagar-cane-— 
Or  firom  the  haonts  where  the  striped  haddock  play. 
By  each  cold,  northern  bank  and  firosen  be^. 
Here,  safe  retam'd  from  every  stormy  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  flag,  the  mantle  of  the  five, 
— That  star-lit  flag,  by  all  the  breexes  curl'd 
Of  yon  vast  deep  whose  waters  grasp  the  world. 

In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  wanner  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found, 
McHe  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  seal 
To  make  the  curious  « tarrying*'  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home,  here  best  may  he  abide. 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney-side ; 
Drink  the  hale  farmer's  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  gray  dame  the  tales  of  other  years. 
Cracking  his  shag-barks,  as  the  aged  crone 
^Mixing  the  true  And  doubtful  into  one — 
Tells  how  the  Indian  scalp'd  tlie  helpless  child, 
And  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild, 
Batcber'd  the  father  hastening  to  his  home. 
Seeking  his  cottage— finding  but  his  tomb. 
How  drams,  and  flags,  and  troops  were  seen  on  high. 
Wheeling  and  charg^g  in  the  northern  sky. 
And  that  she  knew  what  these  wild  tokens  meant. 
When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  went 
How,  by  the  thunder-blasted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-fiuned  Robbrt  Kids  ; 
And  then  the  chubby  grandchild  wants  to  know 
About  the  ghosts  and  witches  long  ago, 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  strikes  ten-^ 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates.     A  decent  rule 
Of  elders  in  thy  puritanic  schooL  [dieam. 

When  the  fresh  morning  wakes  him  from  his 
And  dayUght  smiles  on  rock,  and  slope,  and  stream. 
Are  there  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes. 
As  brightly  lit  and  bluer  than  thy  skies ; 
Voices  as  gentle  as  an  echo'd  call. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sofien'd  waterfall 
That  smiles  and  dimples  in  its  whispering  spimy. 
Leaping  in  sportive  innocence  away  :-— 
And  lovely  forms,  as  graceful  and  as  gay 
As  wild-brier,  budding  in  an  April  day  ! 
— How  like  the  leaves — the  fragrant  leaves  it  bean, 
Their  sinless  purposes  and  simple  cares. 

Stream  of  my  sleeping  fathers !  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around, 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade. 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  the  spade. 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight, 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right ;— . 
How  bravely  did  thoy  stand,  how  nobly  fall. 
The  earth  their  cofiin  and  the  turf  their  pall; 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye. 
When,  to  his  flock,  he  read  the  purpose  high 
And  stern  resolve,  whate'er  thfl  toil  may  be. 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fame,  all — for  liberty. 
— Cold  is  the  hand  that  penn'd  that  glorious 
Still  in  the  grave  the  body  of  that  sage 


Whose  fip  of  ekMpMnce  and  heart  of  leal 

Made  patriots  act  and  listening  statesmen  1 
Brought  thy  green  mountains  down  upon  thdr  fiMi^ 
And  thy  white  summits  melted  of  their  snowB^ 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  oonld  eonm^ 
Rang  with  the  fife  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 

Bold  river !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nune  the  laurels  clustering  round  thy  gRvw, 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the  amd 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gaOanl  blood* 
And  £elt,  beyond  all  other  mortal  pain. 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  again. 

Thou  hadst  a  poet  once, — and  he  could  telly 
Most  tunefully,  whate'er  to  thee  befell ; 
Could  fill  each  pastoral  reed  upon  thy  ihon— 
But  we  shall  hear  his  classic  lays  no  more ! 
He  loved  thee,  but  he  took  his  aged  vray. 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Pebst's  glorious  day. 
To  where  Detroit  looks  out  amidst  the  wood. 
Remote  beside  the  dreaiy  solitude. 

Yet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  iqncad» 
Thy  fipeshest  m3rrtle  lift  its  berried  head. 
And  our  gnarl'd  charter-oak  put  forth  a  boa|^ 
Whose  leaves  shall  grace  thy  TauM bull's  h»- 
nour'd  brow. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WOODWARD, 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

**  Ths  spider's  moat  attenuated  thread 

If  cord— It  cable,  tn  man*!  tender  tie 

On  earthly  MIm  ;  it  breaks  at  every  brsese." 


AiroTRBB !  'tis  a  sad  word  to  the  heart. 
That  one  by  one  has  lost  its  hold  on  life, 

From  all  it  loved  or  valued,  forced  to  part 
Tn  detail.     Feeling  dies  not  by  the  knife 
That  cuts  at  once  and  kills — its  tortured 

Is  with  distill'd  aflliction,  drop  bv  drop 
Oozing  its  bitterness.     Our  world  is  rife 

With  grief  and  sorrow !  all  that  we  would  prop. 

Or  would  be  propp'd  with,  falls — when  shall  the 
ruin  stop? 

The  ses  has  one/  and  Palestine  has  one, 

And  Scotland  has  the  last     The  anooded  maid 

Shall  gaze  in  wonder  on  the  stranger's  stone. 
And  wipe  the  dust  off  with  her  tartan  plaid — 
And  from  the  lonely  tomb  where  thou  art  laid. 

Turn  to  some  other  monument — nor  know 
Whose  grave  she  passes,  or  whose  name  she  read : 

Whose  loved  and  honour'd  relics  lie  below ; 

Whose  is  immortal  joy,  and  whose  is  mortal  wo. 

There  is  a  world  of  bliss  hereafter — else 
Why  are  the  bad  above,  the  good  beneath 

The  green  grass  of  the  grave  1  The  mower  fells 
Flowers  and  briers  alike.  But  man  shall  breathe 
(When  he  his  desolating  blade  shall  sheathe 

And  rest  him  from  his  work)  in  a  pure  sky. 
Above  the  smoke  of  burning  worlds ; — and  Death 

On  scorched  pinions  with  the  dead  shall  he. 

When  time,  with  all  his  years  and  centuries  has 
pass'd  by. 

*  Profbflsor  FisHCB,  Inst  in  the  "  Albion,*'  and  Rev.  Levi 
Passoms,  miMionsry  to  Palestine,  who  died  at  AlezBadrla. 
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ON  A  LATE  LOSS .• 

**  He  tbtn  not  float  apon  hli  watory  bior 
Unwept.*'  «_ 

I 
Tix  breath  of  air  that  stin  the  harp'a  aoft  atring, 
FkMta  OB  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  atonn ; 
Hio  dropa  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowera  of  apring, 
Riae  and  aaaume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 
The  firat  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  son. 
Ere  night,  ia  sporting  in  tha  lightning^ s  flash ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on. 

Mores  but  to  aid  the  overwhelming  dash 
That  wave  and  wind  can  muster,  when  the  might 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 

So  science  whisperM  in  thy  charmed  ear. 

And  radiant  learning  beckon*d  thee  away. 
The  breeae  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  clear 

Beam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  day* 
And  they  have  wreck'd  thee ! — But  there  is  a  ahore 

Where   storms   are   hush'd — where   tempests 
never  rage; 
Where  ang^  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more 

With  gusty  strength  their  roaring  warfare  wage. 
By  thee  its  peaceful  margent  shall  be  trod — 

Thy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 


SONNET  TO  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 


"  Huf est  tbat  swims  the  oeean  stream." 


WsLTsn  upon  the  waters,  mighty  one — 

And  stretch  thee  in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine; 
Turn  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun. 

And  toss  the  billow  from  thy  flashing  fin ; 

Heave  thy  deep  breathings  to  the  ocean's  din. 
And  bound  upon  its  ridges  in  thy  pride : 

Or  dive  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  in 
7*he  caverns  where  its  unknown  monsters  hide. 
Measure  thy  length  beneath  the  gulf-stream's  tid&— 

Or  rest  thee  on  that  navel  of  the  sea 
Where,  floating  on  the  Maelstrom,  abide 

The  krakens  sheltering  under  Norway's  lee ; 
But  go  not  to  Nahant,  lest  men  should  swear 
Ton  are  a  great  deal  biggor  than  you  are. 


THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. 


••Labltureilabetur.»» 


Tub  thoughts  are  stmnge  that  crowd  into  my  brun. 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  would  seem 
As  if  God  pour'd  thee  from  his  «  hollow  hand," 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front ; 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seem'd  to  hia 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
«  The  sound  of  many  waters ;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

•  Pn>r«Mor  FMHsa,  lost  in  the  Albion,  off  Um  coast  of 
Klnaale,  Ireland. 


Deep  caDeth  uito  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
Tliat  hear  the  question  of  that  voioe  sublime  1 
0 !  what  are  all  the  nolea  that  ever  nmg      • 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thnndciiBg  adel 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar! 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  fu 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  1 — a  light  wave, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  m^t. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 


Who  shall  weep  when  the  righteous  die  1 
Who  shall  mourn  when  the  good  depart  t 

When  the  soul  of  the  godly  away  shall  fly, 
Wlio  shall  lay  the  loss  to  heart  ? 

He  has  gone  into  peace — ^he  has  laid  him  down. 
To  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day ; 

And  he  shall  wake  on  that  holy  mom, 
When  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  aWaj. 

But  ye  who  worship  in  sin  and  shame 

Your  idol  gods,  whate'er  they  be : 
Who  scoff,  in  your  pride,  at  your  Maker'i  name. 

By  the  pebbly  stream  and  the  diady 


Hope  in  your  mountains,  and  hope  in  your  i 
Bow  down  in  their  worship,  and  loudly  pray; 

Trust  in  your  strength,  and  believe  in  your  < 
But  the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away. 

Hiere  's  one  who  drank  at  a  purer  fountain. 
One  who  was  wash'd  in  a  purer  flood : 

He  idiall  inherit  a  holier  mountain, 
He  shall  worship  a  holier  God. 

But  the  sinner  shall  utterly  fail  and  die, 
Whelm'd  in  the  waves  of  a  troubled  aea; 

And  God,  from  his  throne  of  light  on  high. 
Shall  say,  there  is  no  peace  for  thee. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning. 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one ; 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blessM, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 

And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force. 
In  peace  each  other  greeting; 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  greeOy 

While  dimpling  eddies  play'd  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion. 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  Iwam,  and  summer's  stream. 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease— 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

Q 
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TO  THE  DEAD. 

Hbw  many  nofw  tre  dead  to  ma 

That  Ihre  to  othen  jret  I 
How  many  are  aliire  to  ma 
Who  cramble  in  their  graveay  nor  tee 
That  lickening,  nnking  look,  which  wo 

Till  dead  can  ne*er  forget. 

Beyond  the  hlae  leas,  far  away, 

Moat  wretchedly  alone, 
One  died  in  priaon,  (ar  away, 
Where  atone  on  stone  shut  oat  the  ^ajf 
And  nerer  hope  or  comfort's  ray 

In  his  lone  dmigeon  shone. 

Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  me. 

Though  months  and  years  hare  pan^d; 
In  a  lone  hoar,  his  sigh  to  me 
Cornea  like  the  hum  of  some  wild  bee^ 
And  then  his  form  and  face  I  aee, 

As  when  I  saw  hun  last. 

And  one  with  a  bright  lip,  and  cheek. 

And  eye,  is  dead  to  me. 
How  pale  the  bloom  of  his  smooth  cheek  I 
HU  lip  was  cold^it  would  not  speak: 
Hu  heart  was  dead,  for  it  did  not  break: 

And  his  eye,  for  it  did  not  see. 

Then  for  the  living  be  the  tomb, 

And  for  the  dead  the  smile ; 
Engrave  oblivion  on  the  tomb 
Of  pulseless  life  and  deadly  bloomr- 
Dim  is  sQch  glare:  but  bri^t  the  gkxmi 

Around  the  funeral  pile. 


THE  DEEP. 

Tbbmb's  beauty  in  the  deep; 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky; 
And,  though  the  lights  shine  bright  on  high. 
More  softly  do  the  sea-gems  glow. 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below; 
The  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  on  the  waters  they  are  laid ; 
And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 

There's  beauty  in  the  deep. 

There 'a  music  in  the  deep:— 
It  is  not  in  the  surTs  rough  roar. 
Nor  in  the  whispering,  shelly  shore,— 
They  are  but  earthly  sounds,  that  tell 
Itow  little  of  the  sea-nymph's  shell. 
That  sends  its  loud,  clear  note  abroad. 
Or  winds  its  softness  through  the  flood. 
Echoes  through  groves,  with  coral  gay, 
And  diea,  on  spongy  banks,  away. 

There's  music  in  the  deep. 

There's  quiet  in  the  deep: — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave. 
And  earth-bom  whirlwinds  wake  the  wave ; 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  contend 
With  sin  and  sorrow,  to  the  end: 


Hera,  hr  beoMth  th«  tablad  hum 
Thai  fieta  above  our  peaeeftil  home; 
Wo  dream  in  joy,  aikl  wake  in  love, 
Nor  know  the  rage  that  ydls  above. 
There 'a  quiet  in  the  deep. 


MR.  MERRY'S  LABfENT  FOR  "LONG 

TOM." 

''Let  as  think  of  thsn  thai  sleepy 
Ftall  naay  a  Iktboai  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stonny  steep^ 
BIslnore.'* 

Tbt  cruise  is  over  now, 

Tliou  art  anchored  by  tha  shora^ 
And  never  more  shalt  Uiou 
Hear  the  storm  around  thee  roar; 
Death  haa  shaken  out  the  aands  of  thy  gbH. 
Now  around  thee  aporta  the  whale^ 
And  the  porpoise  snuffii  the  gale, 
And  the  night-winds  wake  their  wail, 
As  they 


The  aea-graas  round  thy  bier 

Shall  bend  beneath  the  tide. 
Nor  tell  the  breakers  near 

Where  thy  manly  limbs  abide ; 
But  the  granite  rock  thy  tombstone  shall  be. 
Though  the  edges  of  thy  grave 
Are  the  combings  of  the  wave— 
Tet  unheeded  they  ahall  rave 
Over  thee. 

At  the  piping  of  all  hands. 

When  the  judgment  signal 'a 
When  the  islands,  and  the  landa. 
And  the  seas  give  up  their  dead. 
And  the  south  and  the  north  shall  come ; 
When  the  sinner  is  dismay'd, 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid, 
Then  heaven  be  thy  aid. 
Poor  Tom. 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Wbat  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leavaaT 
Have  they  that  **  green  and  yellow  melancholy^ 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of  1 — ^Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beau^  all  October's  charms— 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us — ^when  the  storma 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet. 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colours  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops— he  hod  not  sighed* 

The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now: 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  Uitho 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store : 
While  man  enjoys  the  breese  that  sweeps  along 
The  bright,  blue  sky  above  him,  and  that  bends 
Magnificently  all  the  forests  pride. 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  a8k% 
«  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  laavaar' 
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STANZAS. 

Tbs  dead  Imtm  itiew  the  foreil  walk. 

And  withar'd  are  the  pale  wild  flowen; 
The  froet  hangs  blackening  on  the  atalk. 

The  dew-drope  &11  in  fronn  ihowen. 

Oone  are  the  ^Nring*!  green  fproating  bowen^ 
Gone  ■nmmer^a  rich  and  mantling  vinee, 

And  aotomn,  with  her  yellow  houri^ 
On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 

I  learil'd  a  clear  and  wild-toned  note. 
That  rose  and  swell'd  from  yonder  tree 

A  gmj  bird,  with  too  sweet  a  throat, 
Tbsre  perch'd,  and  raised  her  song  for  msb 
The  winter  comes,  and  where  is  she  1 

Awmj— -where  summer  wings  will  rove, 
Where  buds  are  finesh,  and  ereiy  tree 

If  irocal  with  the  notes  of  lore. 

Too  mild  the  breath  of  southern  sky. 

Too  fiesh  the  flower  that  blushes  there, 
The  northern  breeze  that  rustles  by 

Finds  leaves  too  green,  and  buds  too  &ir; 

No  forest  tree  stands  stripped  and  bare. 
No  stream  beneath  the  ice  is  dead, 

Jfo  mountain  top,  with  sleety  hair. 
Bends  o'er  the  snows  its  reverend  head. 

Go  diera,  with  all  the  birds,  and  seek 
A  happier  clime,  with  livelier  flight, 

Kiss,  with  the  sun,  the  evening's  cheek. 
And  leave  me  lonely  with  the  night 
I'll  gaie  upon  the  cold  north  light, 

And  mark  where  all  its  glories  shone^^ 
See— that  it  all  is  fisdr  and  bright, 

FmI— that  it  all  is  cold  and  gone. 


THE  STORM  OF  WAR. 


O !  ovcB  was  felt  the  storm  of  war! 

It  had  an  earthquake's  roar; 
It  flash'd  upon  the  mountain  height, 

And  smoked  along  the  shore. 
It  thunder'd  in  a  dreaming  ear, 

And  up  the  farmer  sprang; 
It  mutter'd  in  a  bold,  true  heart, 

And  a  warrior's  harness  rang. 

It  rumbled  by  a  widow's  door,— 

AU  but  her  hope  did  fail ; 
It  trembled  through  a  leafy  g^ve. 

And  a  maiden's  cheek  was  pale. 
It  steps  upon  the  sleeping  sea. 

And  waves  around  it  howl ; 
It  strides  from  top  to  foaming  top, 

Out4rowning  ocean's  scowL 

And  yonder  sail'd  the  merchant  ship, 

Tluere  was  peace  upon  her  deck ; 
Her  friendly  flag  firom  the  mast  was  torn, 

And  the  wateni  whelm'd  the  wreck. 
But  the  same  blast  that  bore  her  down 

Fill'd  a  gallant  daring  sail, 
That  loved  the  might  of  the  blackening  stonn, 

And  langh'd  in  the  roaring  gale. 


The  stream,  that  was  a  torrent  onoe, 

Is  rippled  to  a  brook, 
The  sword  is  broken,  and  tfie  tpetst 

Is  but  a  pruning-hook. 
The  mother  chides  her  truant  boy. 

And  keeps  him  well  from  haim; 
While  in  the  grove  the  happy  maid 

Hangs  on  her  lover's  arm. 

Another  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

Another  wave  is  there. 
And  floats  abroad  triumphantly 

A  banner  bright  and  fair. 
And  peaceful  hands,  and  happy  hearts, 

And  gallant  spirits  keep 
Each  star  that  decks  it  pure  and  brij^t, 

Above  the  rolling  deq». 


THE  GUERILLA. 

TnouGH  friends  are  false,  and  leaders  fiul. 

And  rulers  quake  with  fear; 
Though  tamed  the  shepherd  in  the  vale, 

Though  slain  the  mountaineer; 
Though  Spanish  beauty  fill  their  wiwm, 

And  Spanish  gold  their  purse 
Sterner  than  wealth's  or  war's  alarma 

Is  the  wild  Guerilla's  curse. 

No  trumpets  range  us  to  the  fight: 

No  signal  sound  of  drum 
Tells  to  the  foe,  that,  in  their  might. 

The  hostile  squadrons  come. 
"No  sunbeam  glitters  on  our  spear% 

No  warlike  tramp  of  steeds 
Gives  warning — for  the  first  that  hean 

Shall  be  the  first  that  bleeds. 

The  night-breeze  calls  us  from  our  bed. 

At  dew-fiiU  forms  the  line. 
And  darkness  gives  the  signal  dread 

That  makes  our  ranks  combine: 
Or  diould  some  straggling  moonbeam  lie 

On  copse  or  luriung  hedge, 
"T  would  flash  but  from  a  Spaniard's  eye, 

Or  from  a  dagger's  edge. 

'T  is  dear  in  the  sweet  vale  below. 

And  misty  on  the  hill ; 
The  skies  shine  mildly  on  the  foe. 

But  lour  upon  us  still. 
This  gathering  storm  shall  quickly  bunt, 

And  spread  its  terrors  far. 
And  at  ito  front  we'll  be  the  first. 

And  with  it  go  to  war. 

0 !  ^tM  mountain  peak  shall  safe  remain— 

T  is  the  vale  shall  be  despoil'd, 
And  the  tame  hamlets  of  the  plain 

With  ruin  shall  run  wild ; 
But  liberty  shall  breathe  our  air 

Upon  the  mountain  head. 
And  freedom's  breezes  wander  bere^ 

Here  all  their  firagrance  shed. 
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THE  SEA-BIRD'S  SONO. 

Oir  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 
On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death, 
Who,  to  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger, 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  Inea^l 
'T  b  the  searbird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair, 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildlj 
Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breese  1 

Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 
Are  clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas  1 
Tis  the  sea-bird,  Slc 

"Who  hovers  on  high  o*er  the  lover, 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  ? 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover. 
With  its  shadow,  the  foundering  wreck  1 
'T  is  the  sea-bird.  Sec 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow. 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow, 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
I  *m  a  sea-bird,  6lc. 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted. 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted, 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out 
I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-biid. 

Lone  looker  on  despair; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  searbiid. 
The  only  witness  there. 


TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  FRIEND. 


I  VKAT  thee,  by  thy  mother's  face. 

And  by  her  look,  and  by  her  eye. 
By  every  decent  matron  ^praoe 
Tlkat  hover'd  round  the  resting-place 

Where  thy  young  head  did  lie ; 
And  by  the  voice  that  soothed  thine  ear, 
The  hymn,  the  smile,  the  sigh,  the  tear. 

That  match'd  thy  changeful  mood ; 
By  every  prayer  thy  mother  taught. 
By  every  blessing  that  she  sought, 

I  pray  thee  to  be  good. 

Is  not  the  nestling,  when  it  wakee^ 

Its  eye  upon  the  wood  around, 
And  on  its  new-fledged  pinions  takes 
Its  taste  of  leaves,  and  boughs,  and  brike»— 

Of  motion,  sight,  and  sound,— 
Is  it  not  like  the  parent  1    Then 
Be  like  thy  mother,  child,  and  when 

Thy  wing  is  bold  and  strong, — 
As  pure  and  steady  be  thy  light, 
As  high  and  heavenly  be  thy  flighty 

As  holy  be  thy  song. 


SALMON  RIVER.' 


Hie  vIrldiB  teaera  pnrtezk  anadtaw 
Mlnelns.— ViBfliL. 

Tra  a  sweet  stream — and  so,  'tis  true,  «vb  all 
That,  undisturb'd,  save  by  the  harmleas  hwirt 
Of  mimic  rapid  of  slight  waterfidl. 

Pursue  their  way 
By  mossy  bank,  and  darkly  waving  wood,  » 
By  rock,  that  since  the  deluge  flx'd  has  itood. 
Showing  to  sun  and  moon  their  cii^ang  flood 

By  night  and  day. 

But  yet  there's  something  in  its  humble  tankf 
Something  in  its  pure  wave  and  aloping  bonk^ 
Where  the  deer  sported,  and  the  young  finra  dnnk 

With  unscared  look ; 
There 's  mudi  in  its  wild  history,  that  teems 
With  all  that's  superstitious — and  that  seeiuii 
To  match  our  fiuicy  and  eke  out  oar  dnmUp 

In  &at  small  brook. 

Havoc  has  been  upon  its  peaceful  plain. 

And  blood  has  dropp'd  there,  like  the  dropa  of  ridn; 

The  com  grows  o'er  the  still  graves  of  tfie  ahifn 

And  many  a  quiver, 
Fill'd  from  the  reeds  that  grew  on  yonder  hiOy 
Has  spent  itself  in  carnage.    Now  'tis  still. 
And  whistling  ploughboys  oft  their  runlets  flll 

From  Salmon  river. 

Here,  say  old  men,  the  Indian  magi  made 
Their  spells  by  moonlight ;  or  beneath  the  diado 
That  shrouds  sequester'd  rock,  or  darkening  gbuk^ 

Or  tangl^  delL 
Here  Philip  came,  and  Miiittokixo, 
And  ask'd  about  their  fortunes  long  ago. 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 

Old  SijiusL. 

And  here  the  black  fox  roved,  that  howl'd  and  shook 
His  thick  tail  to  the  hunters,  by  the  brook 
Where  they  pursued  their  game,  and  him  Tniflrtiwk 

For  earthly  fox ; 
Thinking  to  shoot  him  like  a  shaggy  bear. 
And  his  soft  peltry,  stripp'd  and  drow'd,  to  weir> 
Or  lay  a  trap,  and  from  his  quiet  lair 

Transfer  him  to  a  box. 

Such  arc  the  teles  they  tell.    'T  is  hard  to  ihyme 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream. 
That  few  have  heard  of — but  it  b  a  themo 

I  chance  to  love ; 
And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-straw  vsedy 
And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  this  river — ^which,  if  there  be  need, 

I  '11  try  to  prove. 

*  This  rhrer  enters  into  the  Oonnsctlcm  at  Bast 
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BIRTHNIGHT  OF  THE  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


I. 
I'll  tell  you  a  fairy  tale  that's  new — 
How  the  merry  elves  o'er  the  ocean  flew, 
From  the  Emerald  isle  to  this  farK)ff  shore, 
As  they  were  wont  in  the  days  of  yore — 
And  play'd  their  pranks  one  moonlit  night, 
Where  the  zephyra  alono  could  see  the  sight. 

II. 

Ere  the  old  world  yet  had  found  the  new, 
The  foiries  oft  in  their  frolics  flew. 
To  the  fragrant  isles  of  the  Carribee— 
Bright  bosom-gems  of  a  golden  sea. 
Too  dark  was  the  film  of  the  Indian's  eye, 
These  gossamer  sprites  to  suspect  or  spy,— 
So  they  danced  iiiid  the  spicy  groves  unseen, 
And  gay  were  their  gambolings,  I  ween ; 
For  the  fairies,  like  other  discreet  little  elves. 
Are  freest  and  fondest  when  all  by  themselves. 
No  thought  had  they  thai  in  after  time 
The  muse  would  echo  their  deeds  in  rhyme ; 
So,  gayly  doffing  light  stocking  and  shoe. 
They  tripp'd  o'er  the  meadow  all  dappled  in  dew. 
I  could  tell,  if  I  would,  some  right  merry  tales 
Of  unsUpper'd  fairies  that  danced  in  the  vales— 


But  the  loven  of  scandal  I  leave  in  the  lurch— 
And,  besides,  these  elves  don't  belong  to  the  chuich. 
If  they  danced — ^be  it  known— 'twas  not  in  the 

clime 
Of  your  Mathsrs  and  Hooksms,  where  langfattr 

was  crime ; 
Where  sentinel  virtue  kept  guard  o*er  the  Up, 
Though  witchcraft  stole  into  the  heart  by  a  dip ! 
O,  no !  't  was  the  land  of  the  fruit  and  the  flower- 
Where  summer  and  spring  both  dwdt  in  ana 

bower — 
Where  one  hung  the  citron,  all  ripe  from  tlM 

bough. 
And  the  other  with  blossoms  encircled  its  brow^— 
Where  the  mountains  embosom'd  rich  tissues  of 

gold. 
And  the  riven  o'er  rubies  and  emeralds  roll'd. 
It  was  there,  where  the  seasons  came  only  to  hlesi^ 
And  the  fashions  of  Eden  still  linger'd,  in  dresi^ 
That  these  gay  little  foiries  were  wont,  as  I  aaj, 
To  steal  in  their  merriest  gambols  away. 
But,  dropping  the  curtain  o*«r  fix>lic  and  fun^ 
Too  good  to  be  told,  or  too  bad  to  be  done, 
I  give  you  a  legend  from  Fsney's  own  sketch. 
Though  I  warn  you  he's  given  to  fibbing    ths 

wretch! 
But  I  learn  by  the  legends  of  breeaes  and  brook% 

'TIS  as  true  as  the  fiuiy  talea  told  in  the  books. 
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III.  * 

One  night  when  the  moon  ihone  6ir  on  the  main, 
Choice  epirito  were  gether*d  'twixt  Deny  and  8pein« 
And  lightly  embarking  firom  Erin's  bold  cli£b, 
They  slid  o*er  the  wave  in  their  moonbeam  tkiSk. 
A  ray  for  a  rudder — a  thought  for  a  sail, 
Swift,  iwift  was  each  berk  as  the  wing  of  the  gale. 
Yet  long  were  the  tale,  should  I  linger  to  say 
What  gambol  and  frolic  enlivened  the  way ; 
How  they  flirted  with  bubbles  that  danced  on  the 

wave. 
Or  listen'd  to  mermaids  that  sang  from  the  cave ; 
Or  slid  with  the  moonbeams  down  deep  to  the  grove 
Of  coral,  **  where  mullet  and  gold-Sah  rove  :** 
How  there,  in  long  vistas  of  silence  and  sleep, 
They  waltzed,  as  if  mocking  the  death  of  the  deep: 
How  oft,  where  the  wreck  lay  scattered  and  torn. 
They  pe^'d  in  the  skull — now  ghastly  and  lorn ; 
Or  deep,  mid  wild  rocks,  quizzed  the  goggling  diaik. 
And  mouth'd  at  the  se»-wolf — so  solemn  and 

stark- 
Each  seeming  to  think  that  the  earth  and  the  sea 
Were  made  but  for  fairies — for  gambol  and  glee ! 
Enough,  that  at  last  they  came  to  the  isle. 
Where  moonlight  and  fragrance  were  rivals  the 

while. 
Not  yet  had  those  vessels  from  Palos  been  here, 
To  turn  the  bright  gem  to  the  blood-mingled  tear. 
O,  no !  still  blissful  and  peaceful  the  land. 
And  the  merry  elves  flew  from  the  sea  to  the  strand. 
Right  happy  and  joyous  seem'd  now  the  bright  crew, 
As  they  tripp'd  mid  the  orange  groves  flashing  in 

dew. 
For  they  were  to  hold  a  revel  that  night, 
A  gmy,  fimcy  ball,  and  each  to  be  dight 
In  the  gem  or  the  flower  that  £uicy  might  choose 
From  mountain  or  vale,  for  its  fragrance  or  hues. 

IT. 

Away  sped  the  maskers  like  arrows  of  light* 
To  gather  their  gear  for  the  revel  bright. 
To  tiie  dazxling  peaks  of  far-off  Peru, 
In  emulous  speed  some  sportive  flew«- 
And  deep  in  the  mine,  or  mid  glaciers  on  high, 
For  ruby  and  sapphire  searched  heedful  and  sly. 
For  diamonds  rare  that  gleam  in  the  bed 
Of  Brazilian  streams,  some  merrily  sped. 
While  others  for  topaz  and  emerald  stray, 
Mid  the  cradle  clifis  of  the  Paraguay. 
As  these  are  gathering  the  rarest  of  gems. 
Others  are  plucking  the  rarest  of  stems. 
They  vange  wild  deUs  where  the  zephyr  alone 
To  ^e  blushing  blossoms  before  was  known ; 
Through  forests  they  fly,  whose  branches  are  hung 
By  creeping  plants,  with  fair  flowerets  strung^— 
Where  tempiss  of  nature  with  arches  of  bloom, 
Are  lit  by  the  moonlight,  and  fiiint  with  perfume. 
TYiey  stray  where  the  mangrove  and  clematis  twine, 
Where  azalia  and  laurel  in  rivalry  shine ; 
MThere,  tall  as  the  oak,  the  passion-tree  glows, 
And  jasmine  is  blent  with  rhodora  and  rose. 
0*er  blooming  savannas  and  meadows  of  light. 
Mid  regions  of  summer  they  sweep  in  their  flight. 
And  gathering  the  fairest  they  speed  to  their  bower, 
Each  one  with  his  fovourite  brilliant  or  flower. 


T. 

The  hour  is  eome,  and  the  fairies  are  seen 
In  their  plunder  array'd  on  the  moonlit  green. 
The  music  is  breathed — 'tis  a  soft  tone  of  pleasaver 
And  the  light  giddy  throng  whiri  into  the  meosarB. 
'Tfras  a  joyous  danoe,  and  the  dresses  were  bright. 
Such  as  never  were  known  till  that  &mous  night; 
For  the  gems  and  the  flowers  that  shone  in  the  soeiia» 
O'erroatch'd  the  regalia  of  princess  and  qoeen. 
No  gandy  slave  to  a  fiir  one's  brow 
Was  the  rose,  or  the  ruby,  or  emerald  now; 
But  lighted  with  souls  by  the  playful  elves, 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms  seem'd  dancing  them- 
selves. 

VI. 

Of  all  that  did  chance,  'twere  a  long  tale  to  tril. 
Of  the  dresses  and  waltzes,  and  who  was  the  beOe ; 
But  each  were  so  happy,  and  all  were  so  foir. 
That  night  stole  away  and  the  dawn  canght  thsn 

there! 
Such  a  scampering  never  before  was  seen 
As  the  fiuries'  flight  on  that  island  green. 
They  rush'd  to  the  bay  with  twinkling  feet. 
But  vain  was  their  haste,  fqr  the  moonlight  fleet 
Had  pass'd  with  the  dawn,  and  never  again 
Were  those  &irie9  permitted  to  traverse  themain^— 
But  mid  the  grovM,  when  the  sun  was  high. 
The  Indian  marked  with  a  worshipping  eye 
The  humming-birds,  all  unknown  before, 
Glaneing  like  thoughts  firom  flower  to  flower. 
And  seeming  as  if  earth's  loveliest  things, 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms,  had  taken  wings  s— 
And  fimcy  hath  whisperM  in  numbers  light. 
That  these  are  the  fairies  who  danced  that  night, 
And  linger  yet  in  the  garb  they  wore, 
Content  in  our  clime,  and  more  blest  than  before! 


THE  RIVER. 


O,  TILL  me,  pretty  river ! 

Whence  do  thy  waters  flow  1 
And  whither  art  thou  roaming, 

So  pensive  and  so  slow  1 

M  My  birthplace  was  the  mountain. 
My  nurse,  the  April  showers ; 

My  cradle  was  a  fountain, 
O'ercurtain'd  by  wild  flowers. 

M  One  mom  I  ran  away, 
A  madcap,  hoyden  nil— 

And  many  a  prank  that  day 
I  play'd  adown  the  hill ! 

M  And  then,  mid  meadowy  banks, 
I  flirted  with  the  flowers. 

That  stoop'd,  with  glowing  lips. 
To  woo  me  to  their  bowers. 

«  But  these  bright  scenes  are  o'er. 
And  darkly  flows  my  wave— 

f  hear  the  ocean's  roar, 

And  there  must  be  my  grave !" 
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THE  LEAF. 

It  came  with  fpring's  toft  ran  and  AitrnwOf 
Mid  bunting  bads  and  blushing  flowers ; 
It  flourished  on  the  same  light  stem, 
It  drank  the  same  clear  dews  with  them. 
The  crimson  tints  of  summer  mom, 
That  gilded  one,  did  each  adorn. 
The  breeie,  that  wMsper^d  light  and  brief 
To  bud  or  blossom,  kissed  the  leaf; 
When  o*er  the  leaf  the  tempest  flew, 
The  bud  and  blossom  trembled  too. 

But  its  companions  passM  away, 
And  left  the  laaf  to  lone  decay. 
The  gentle  gales  of  spring  went  by. 
The  firuits  and  flowers  of  summer  die. 
The  autumn  winds  swept  o'er  the  hiU, 
And  winter's  breath  came  cold  and  chilL 
The  leaf  now  yielded  to  the  blast, 
And  on  the  rushing  stream  was  cast 
Far,  far  it  glided  to  the  sea, 
And  whirlM  and  eddied  wearily. 
Till  suddenly  it  sank  to  rest. 
And  slumbered  in  the  ocean's  breast 

Thus  life  begins^-its  morning  hours, 
Bright  as  the  birth-day  of  the  flowers ; 
Thus  passes  like  the  leaves  away. 
As  wither'd  and  as  lost  as  they.  • 

Beneath  the  parent  roof  we  meet 
In  joyous  groups,  and  gayly  greet 
The  golden  beams  of  love  and  light, 
That  kindle  to  the  youthful  sight 
But  soon  we  part,  and  one  by  one, 
Like  leaves  and  flowers,  the  group  is  gooo. 
One  gentle  spirit  seeks  the  tomb, 
His  brow  yet  fresh  with  childhood's  bloom. 
Another  treads  the  paths  of  fame. 
And  barters  peace  to  win  a  name. 
Another  still  tempts  fortune's  wave, 
And  seeking  wealth,  secures  a  grave. 
The  last  grasps  yet  the  brittle  thread- 
Though  friends  are  gone  and  joy  is  dead, 
Btill  dares  the  dark  and  fretful  tide. 
And  clutches  at  its  power  and  pride. 
Till  suddenly  the  waters  sever. 
And,  like  the  leaf,  he  sinks  forever. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


**  Fatrkb  or  Lakes  !"  thy  waters  bend 
Beyond  the  eagle's  utmost  view. 

When,  throned  in  heaven,  he  sees  thee  aend 
Back  to  the  sky  its  world  of  blue. 

Boundless  and  deep,  the  forests  weave 
Their  twilight  shade  thy  borders  o'er. 

And  threatening  difb,  like  giants,  heave 
Their  rugged  forms  along  thy  shore. 

Pale  Silence,  mid  thy  hollow  caves. 
With  listening  ear,  in  sadness  broods ; 


Or  startled  Echo,  o'er  thy  wavM, 
Sends  the  hoarse  wolf-notw  of  thy  woods* 

Nor  can  the  light  canoes,  that  glide 
Across  thy  breast  like  things  of  air. 

Chase  from  thy  lone  and  level  tide 
The  spell  of  stillness  reigning  there. 

Yet  round  this  waste  of  wood  and  wvn, 

Unheard,  unseen,  a  spirit  lives, 
That,  breathing  o'er  each  rock  and  eave^ 

To  all  a  wild,  strange  aspect  gives. 

The  thunder-riven  oak,  that  flings 
Its  grisly  arms  athwart  the  sky, 

A  sudden,  startling  image  brings 
To  the  lone  traveller's  kindled  eye. 

The  gnarl'd  and  braided  boughs,  that  shoir 
Their  dim  forms  in  the  forest  shade. 

Like  wrestting  serpents  seem,  and  throw 
Fantastic  horrors  through  the  glade. 

The  very  echoes  round  this  shore 

Have  caught  a  strange  and  gibbering  tone ; 
For  they  have  told  the  war-whoop  o'er, 

Till  the  wild  chorus  is  their  own. 

Wave  of  the  wilderness,  adieu ! 
,     Adieu,  ye  rocks,  ye  wilds  and  woods  I 
Roll  on,  thou  element  of  blue, 
And  fill  these  awful  solitudes ! 


Thou  hast  no  tale  to  tell  of 

God  is  thy  theme.    \e  sounding  ow 
Whisper  of  Him,  whose  mighty  |jan 

Deems  as  a  babble  all  your  waves  I 


THE  SPORTIVE  SYLPHS. 

Tbi  sportive  sylphs  that  course  the  air, 
Unseen  on  wings  that  twilight  weaves^ 

Around  the  opening  rose  repair. 
And  breathe  sweet  incense  o'er  its  leaves. 

With  sparkling  cups  of  bubbles  made. 
They  catch  the  ruddy  beams  of  day, 

And  steal  the  rainbow's  sweetest  shade. 
Their  blushing  favourite  to  array. 

They  gather  gems  with  sunbeams  bright, 
From  floating  clouds  and  falling  showers; 

They  rob  Aurora's  locks  of  light 
To  grace  their  own  fair  queen  of  flowers. 

Thus,  thus  adorned,  the  speaking  rose 

Becames  a  token  fit  to  tell 
Of  things  that  words  can  ne'er  discloss, 

And  nanght  but  this  reveal  so  wdL 

Then,  take  my  flower,  and  let  its  leaves 
Beside  thy  heart  be  cherish'd  sear. 

While  that  conflding  heart  receives 
The  thought  it  whispers  to  thine 
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Isaac  Clamv  wrote  the  Serenteenth^id  Eight- 
eenth Cantos  of  Don  Joan — a  continuation  of  the 
poem  of  Lord  Braoir-^-published  in  1825.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  many  particulara  of  his  bio- 
graphj.  He  was  bom  in  the  citj  of  New  York, 
where  his  &ther  was  a  distinguished  merchant, 
and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1813.  He 
inherited  a  eonsiderabie  fortune,  but  in  the  pur^ 
rait  of  pleasure  he  spent  it  all,  and  much  besides, 
lecetted  ftom  his  relatives.  He  was  in  turn  a  gay 
roud  in  London  and  Paris,  a  writer  fonr  the  public 
joumali,  an  actor  in  the  theatres,  and  a  private 


tutor.  A  mystery  hanga  over  hk  dodaf  yean. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  found  dead  in  an 
obscure  lodging-house  in  London,  under  dreum- 
stances  that  led  to  a  belief  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide, about  the  year  1830. 

Besides  his  tontinuation  of  Don  Juan,  he  wrote 
but  little  poetry.  The  two  cantos  which  he  left 
under  that  title,  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ing, in  thought  and  diction,  which  characteriie  the 
work  of  Braoir.  He  was  a  man  of  attractive  man- 
ners and  brilliant  conversation.  His  fitte  ia  an 
unfavourable  commentary  on  his  character. 


NAPOLEON.' 


I  love  no  land  so  well  as  that  of  France— 
Ijand  of  NAP0LS0!r  and  CHARLSMAoirx, 

Benown'd  for  valour,  women,  wit,  and  dance. 
For  racy  Burgundy,  and  bright  Champagne^ 

Whose  only  word  in  battle  was.  Advance; 
While  that  grand  genius,  who  seem'd  bom  to  reign. 

Greater  than  Amxoit's  son,  who  boasted  birth 

From  heaven,  and  spum'd  all  sons  of  earth; 

Greater  than  he  who  wore  his  buskins  high, 
A  Vi3rrs  arm*d,  impressed  upon  his  seal ; 

Who  sn^iled  at  poor  Calprurnia's  prophecy, 
Nor  fear'd  the  stroke  he  soon  was  doom'd  to  feel; 

Who  on  the  ides  of  March  breath'd  his  last  sigh, 
As  BaUTus  pluck'd  away  his  <*  cursed  steel," 

Exclaiming,  as  he  expired,  ««Et  tu,  Bbvtk," 

But  BnuTva  thought  he  only  did  his  duty ; 

Greater  than  he,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age. 
On  Carthage'  altar  swore  eternal  hate ; 

Who,  with  a  rancour  time  could  ne'er  assuage. 
With  foelings  no  reverse  could  moderate. 

With  talents  such  as  few  would  dare  engage. 
With  hopes  that  no  misfortune  could  abate. 

Died  like  his  rival,  both  with  broken  hearts, — 

Such  was  their  fote,  and  such  was  Boh^apartx's. 

Napolxoit  Bostapaxte  !  thy  name  shall  live 
Till  time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased  to  sound; 

And  if  etemity's  confines  can  give 

To  space  reverberation,  round  and  round 

The  spheres  of  heaven,  the  long,  deep  cry  of  « Vive 
Napolxoit  !"  in  thunders  shall  relMund ; 

The  lightning's  flash  shall  blaze  thy  name  on  high, 

Monarch  of  earth,  now  meteor  of  the  sky ! 

What  though  on  8t  Helena's  rocky  shore 
Thy  head  be  pillow'd,  and  thy  form  entombM, 

Perhaps  that  son,  the  child  thou  didst  adore. 
Fired  with  a  father's  fame,  may  yet  be  doom'd 


To  crash  the  bigot  Bouaaoir,  and  restore 

Thy  mouldering  ashes  ere  they  be  consumed ; 
Perhaps  may  run  the  course  thyself  didst  ran, 
And  light  the  worid,  as  comets  light  the  sun. 

'Tis  better  thou  art  gone:  'twere  sad  to  see^ 
Beneath  an  *«  imbecile's  impotent  reign," 

Thme  own  unvanquish'd  legions  doom'd  to  be 
Cursed  instraments  of  vengeance  on  poor  8pam, 

That  land,  so  glorious  once  in  chivalry. 
Now  sunk  in  slavery  and  shame  again; 

To  see  the  imperial  giiard,  thy  dauntless  band. 

Made  tools  for  such  a  wretch  as  Fxxdisaxd. 

Farewell,  Napolxost  !  thine  hour  is  past ; 

No  more  earth  tremblea  at  thy  dreaded  name; 
But  France,  unhappy  France,  ^aU  long  contrast 

Thydeed^with  those  of  worthless  D' Ansoulxxx. 
Te  gods !  how  long  shall  slavery's  thraldom  lastl 

Will  France  alone  remain  forever  tame  ? 
Say,  will  no  Wallace,  will  no  WASHiHOToir 
Scourge  from  thy  soil  the  infamous  Bouxxoir? 

Is  Freedom  dead  1     Is  Nero's  reign  restored  ? 

Frenchmen !  remember  Jena,  Austerlitz : 
The  first,  which  made  thy  emperor  the  lord 

Of  Prassia,  and  which  almost  threw  in  fits 
GVea/ FaxDERicK  Willi  AX ;  he  who,  at  the  board. 

Took  all  the  Prussian  uniform  to  bits ; 
FaxDXRicK,  the  king  of  regimental  tailors, 
As  HuDSOir  Lowe,  the  very  prince  of  jailors. 

Farewell,  Napolxoh  I  couldst  thou  have  died 
The  coward  scorpion's  death,  afraid,  ashamed 

To  meet  adversity's  advancing  tide. 

The  weak  had  praised  thee,  but  the  wise  had 
Mamed; 

But  no!  Aough  tom  from  country,  child,  and  bride. 
With  spirit  unsubdued,  with  soul  untamed, 

Great  in  misfortune,  as  in  glory  high. 

Thou  daredst  to  live  through  life's  worst  agony. 

Pity,  for  thee,  shall  weep  her  fountains  dry, 
Mercy,  for  thee,  shall  bankrupt  all  her  store; 

Valour  riiall  pluck  a  garland  from  on  high. 
And  Honour  twine  the  wreath  thy  temples  o'er; 
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Beantj  ihall  beckon  to  thee  from  the  ik j. 

And  imiliiig  lerRphB  open  wide  heayen's  door; 
Aroond  thy  head  the  brightest  stars  shall  meet, 
And  rolling  sons  play  ^tortive  at  thy  feet 

FareweU,  Napolson  !  a  long  &rewell, 

A  stranger's  tongue,  alas!  must  hymn  thy  worth; 

No  craven  Graul  dares  wake  his  harp  to  tell. 
Or  sound  in  song  the  spot  that  gave  thee  Inrth. 

No  more  thy  name,  that,  with  its  magic  spell, 
Aroused  the  slumbering  nations  of  the  earth. 

Echoes  around  thy  land ;  't  is  past^— at  length 

France  sinks  beneath  the  sway  of  Charlis  the 
Tenth. 


JEALOUSY. 


Hb  who  has  seen  the  red-fork'd  lightnings  flash 
From  out  some  black  and  tempest-gathePd  cloud. 

And  heard  the  thunder's  simultaneous  crash. 
Bursting  in  peals,  terrifically  loud ; 

He  who  has  mark*d  the  madden'd  ocean  dash 
(Robed  in  its  snow-white  foam  as  in  a  shroud) 

Its  giant  billows  on  the  groaning  shore. 

While  death  seemed  echoM  in  the  deafening  roar; 

He  who  has  seen  the  wild  tornado  sweep 
(Its  path  destruction,  and  its  progress  death) 

The  silent  bosom  of  the  smiling  deep 

With  the  black  besom  of  its  boisterc  us  breath. 

Waking  to  strife  the  slumbering  waves,  that  leap 
In  battling  surges  from  their  beds  beneath, 

Yawning  and  swelling  from  their  liquid  caves. 

Like  buried  giants  from  their  restless  graves:— 

He  who  has  gazed  on  sights  and  scenes  like  these, 
Hath  look'd  on  nature  in  her  maddest  mood ; 

But  nature's  warfare  passes  by  degrees,— 
The  thunder's  voice  is  hush'd,  however  rude. 

The  dying  winds  unclasp  the  raging  seas. 

The  scowling  sky  throws  back  her  cloud-capt 
hood. 

The  infimt  lightnings  to  their  cradles  creep. 

And  the  g^unt  earthquake  rocks  herself  to  sleep. 

But  there  are  storms,  whose  lightnings  never  glare, 
Tempests,  whose  thunders  never  cease  to  roll*- 

The  storms  of  love,  when  madden'd  to  despair. 
The  furious  tempesttf  of  the  jealous  souL 

Tliat  kamsin  of  the  heart,  which  few  can  bear, 
Which  owns  no  limit,  and  which  knows  no  goal. 

Whose  blast  leaves  joy  a  tomb,  and  hope  a  speck. 

Reason  a  blank,  and  happiness  a  wreck. 


EARLY  LOVE. 


Thx  fond  caress  of  beauty,  O,  that  glow ! 

The  first  warm  glow  that  mantles  round  the  heart 
Of  boyhood !  when  all 's  new — the  first  dear  vow 

He  ever  breathed — ^the  tear-drops  that  first  start, 
Pure  from  the  unpractised  eye — the  overflow 

Of  waken'd  passions,  that  but  now  impart 
A  hope,  a  wish,  a  feeling  yet  unfelt. 
That  mould  to  madness,  or  in  mildness  melt 


Ah !  Where's  the  youth  whose  stoic  heart  ne'er  knew 
The  fires  of  joy,  that  burst  through  every  ftin. 

That  bum  forever  bright,  forever  new. 
As  passion  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again? 

That,  like  the  phanix,  die  but  to  renew— 
Beat  in  the  heart,  and  throb  upon  the  brain— 

Self-kindling,  quenchless  as  the  eternal  flame 

That  ^N>rto  in  Etna's  base.    But  I 'm  to  bluM 

Ignobly  thus  to  yield  to  raptures  past ; 

To  call  my  buried  feelings  from  their  shronda, 
O'er  which  the  deep  funereal  pall  was  caat-^ 

Like  brightest  skies  entomb'd  in  darkest  clouds; 
No  matter,  these,  the  latest  and  the  last 

That  rise,  like  spectres  of  the  past,  in  crowds; 
The  ebullitions  of  a  heart  not  lost, 
But  weary,  wandering,  worn,  and  tempest4oss'd. 

'T  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  to  think  on  joys 
Which,  like  the  hour  that's  gone,  return  no  moxs; 

Bubbles  of  folly,  blown  by  wanton  boys-* 
Billows  that  swell,  to  burst  upon  the  shori»— > 

Playthings  of  passion,  manhood's  gilded  toys, 
(Deceitful  as  the  shell  that  seems  to  roar, 

But  proves  the  mimic  mockery  of  the  surge :) 

They  sink  in  sorrow's  sea,  and  ne^er  emerge. 


ALL  IS  VANITY. 


.....    I  've  compass'd  every  pleasure. 
Caught  every  joy  before  its  bead  could  pass; 

I  've  loved  without  restriction,  without  measure— 
I ' ve  sipp*d  enjoyment  from  each  sparkling  glins 

I've  known  what  'tis,  too,  to  «< repent  at  leisure" — 
I've  sat  at  meeting,  and  I  've  served  at  mass:— 

And  having  roved  through  half  the  world's  insanities, 

Cry,  with  the  Preacher — Vanity  of  vanities ! 

What  constitutes  man's  chief  enjoyment  here? 

What  forms  his  greatest  antidote  to  sorrow? 
Is 't  wealth  ?  Wealth  can  at  last  but  gild  his  bier. 

Or  buy  the  pall  that  poverty  must  borrow. 
Is't  love?  Alas,  love's  cradled  in  a  tear; 

It  smiles  to^ay,  and  weeps  again  to-morrow; 
Mere  child  of  passion,  that  beguiles  in  youth. 
And  flies  firom  age,  as  falsehood  flies  from  truth* 

Is 't  glory  ?    Pause  beneath  St  Helen's  willow, 
Whose  weeping  branches  wave  above  the  spot; 

Aak  him,  whose  head  now  rests  upon  its  pillow. 
Its  last,  low  pillow,  there  to  rest,  and  rot 

Is't  fimie?  Ask  her,  who  floats  upon  the  billow, 
Untomb'd,  uncofiin'd,  and  perchance  forgot; 

The  lovely,  lovesick  Lesbian,  frail  as  fair. 

Victim  of  love,  and  emblem  of  despair. 

Is 't  honour?    Go,  ask  him  whose  ashes  sleep 
Within  the  ciypt  of  Paul's  stupendous  dome, 

Whose  name  once  thunder'd  victory  o'er  the  deep. 
Far  as  his  country's  navies  proudly  roam; 

Above  whose  grave  no  patriot  Dane  shall  weep, 
No  Frank  deplore  the  hour  he  found  a  home — 

A  home,  whence  valour's  voice  from  conquest's  car 

No  more  shall  rouse  the  lord— of  Trafalgar. 


■■ 
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Ltoia  HuiTTLiT,  now  Mn.  SiaouKirXTy  ww 
born  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1797.  From  early  childhood  she  was  remarkabb 
for  her  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  facility  with 
which  she  acquired  it.  8he  could  read  with  flu- 
ency when  but  three  years  old,  and  at  eight  she 
wrote  verses  which  gave  promise  of  the  eminence 
she  has  since  attained.  Some  of  her  early  con- 
tributions to  the  public  journals  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Daniel  Wabsworth,  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  gentleman  of  Hartford,  who  in- 
duced her  to  collect  and  publish  them  in  a 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1815,  under  the  mo- 
dest title  of  <*  Moral  Pieces,  by  Ltdia  Huhtlxt." 
About  the  same  period  she  commenced  a  select 
school  for  young  women,  which  she  conducted  for 
several  years  with  much  ability. 

In  1819  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Chaklss  8i- 
eouBirsT,  a  leading  merchant  and  banker,  of 
Hartford.  Their  two  children  have  been  carefully 
educated  by  herself,  and  she  has  had  the  charge  of 
a  large  household  from  the  time  of  her  marriage ; 
but  she  has  never  for  a  single  year  omitted  the 
literary  pursuits  to  which  she  was  so  early  de- 
voted. Her  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of 
Washington,  to  Niagara,  and  other  places,  have 
been  fitly  commemorated  in  her  poems,  while  the 
splendid  scenery  and  the  history  of  New  England 
have  been  celebrated  in  «  Connecticut  Forty  Years 
Ago,"  a  prose  legend,  and  in  stanzas  inspired  by 
the  <«  Connecticut  River/'  the  «  Charter  Oak,"  and 


many  kindred  themes.  Probably  her  «  Letten  to 
Young  Ladies"  should  be  ranked  first  in  tmfiil* 
ness  and  ability  among  her  prose  woriu,  though 
several  others,  intended,  like  that,  to  improve  tho 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  her  sex,  have  been  modi 
read,  and  generally  praised. 

Mrs.  SiGouKNXT  has  been  a  fi«qnent  contribo- 
tor  to  the  best  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  has 
occasionally  written  for  the  English  annuariea. 
Six  or  seven  volumes  of  her  poetry  have  been 
published,  of  which  the  last  appeared  near  the 
dose  of  1841.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  she  went 
to  Europe,  and  remained  there  a  year,  visiting 
the  prindpal  dties  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  Avon,  Drybui^h  Abbey,  Grassmere,  and  Rjdal 
Mount,  and  other  Meccas  of  the  literary  pilgrim. 
While  in  London  a  collection  of  her  writings  wae 
published  in  that  dty. 

Mrs.  SioouKKST  has  surpassed  any  of  the  poets 
of  her  sex  in  this  country  in  the  extent  of  her 
productions;  and  their  religious  and  domeatie 
character  has  made  them  popular  veith  the  large 
dasses  who  regard  more  than  artistic  merit  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  what  they  read.  Her  anb- 
jects  are  varied,  and  her  diction  generally  melo- 
dious and  free;  but  her  works  are  written  too 
carelessly;  they  lack  vigour  and  condensslion ; 
and  possess  but  few  of  the  elements  of  enditring 
verse.  Very  little  poetry,  save  that  of  scholan^ 
finished  with  extreme  care  and  skill,  belongs  to 
the  permanent  literature  of  any  language. 


THE  WESTERN  EMIGRANT. 


Air  axe  rang  sharply  mid  those  forest  shades 
Which  from  creation  toward  the  sky  had  tower'd 
In  unshorn  beauty.    There,  with  vigorous  arm, 
Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  and  by  his  side 
His  little  son,  with  question  and  response, 
Beguiled  the  toil.     "  Boy,  thou  hast  never  seen 
Such  glorious  trees.  Hark,  when  their  giant  trunks 
Fall,  how  the  firm  earth  groans.  Rcmemberest  thou 
The  mighty  river,  on  whose  breast  we  sail*d, 
Sq  many  days,  on  toward  the  setting  sun  ? 
Our  own  Connecticut,  compared  to  that. 
Was  but  a  creeping  stream.''    «  Father,  the  brook 
That  by  our  door  went  singing,  where  I  launched 
My  tiny  boat,  with  my  young  playmates  round 
When  school  was  o'er,  is  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  these  bold,  broad  waters.    To  my  eye 
They  are  as  strangers.    And  those  little  trees 
My  mother  nurtured  in  the  garden  bound 
Of  our  first  home,  from  whence  the  fragrant  peach 
Hung  in  its  ripening  gold,  were  fairer,  sure. 
Than  this  dark  forest,  shutting  out  thf\  day." 


I  What,  ho !— my  little  gu-l,"  and  with  light  itap 
A  fairy  creature  hasted  toward  her  sire, 
And,  setting  down  the  basket  that  contained 
His  noon-repast,  look'd  upward  to  his  face 
With  sweet,  confiding  smile.     **  See,  dearest. 
That  bright-wing'd  paroquet,  and  hear  the  song 
Of  yon  gay  red-bird,  echoing  through  the  trees, 
Making  rich  music.     Didst  thou  ever  hear, 
In  far  New  England,  such  a  mellow  tone  !** 
-^*  I  had  a  robin  that  did  take  the  crumbs 
Each  night  and  morning,  and  his  chirping  vdee 
Did  make  me  joyful,  as  I  went  to  tend 
My  snow-drops.     I  was  always  laughing  then 
In  that  first  home.    I  should  be  happier  now 
Methinks,  if  I  could  find  among  these  dells 
The  same  fresh  violets."     Slow  night  drew  on. 
And  round  tho  rude  hut  of  the  emigrant 
The  vrrathful  spirit  of  the  rising  storm 
Spake  bitter  things.    His  weary  children  slept, 
And  he,  vrith  head  declined,  sat  listening  long 
To  the  swoln  waters  of  tho  Illinois, 
Dashing  against  their  shores.    Starting,  he 
'( Wife !  did  I  see  thee  brush  away  a  tear? 
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Twii  9Wtk  wo,    Thj  beart  wts  with  the  halls 
Of  thy  nathri^f.    Their  epaikling  lights, 
Cafpels,  and  ao&s,  and  admiring  guests. 
Befit  thee  better  than  these  ragged  walls 
Of  shapeless  logSi  and  this  lone,  hermit  home.** 
«  No-^no.    All  was  so  still  around,  methought 
Upon  mine  ear  that  echoed  hymn  did  steal, 
Which  mid  the  church,  where  erst  we  paid  our  tows, 
80  tuneful  peal*d.    But  tenderly  thy  voice 
I^soWed  the  illusion."    And  the  gentle  smile 
Lighting  her  brow,  the  fond  caress  that  soothed 
Her  waking  infant,  reassured  his  soul 
Hunt,  wheresoe'er  our  best  afiections  dwell, 
And  strike  a  healthful  root,  is  happiness. 
Content  and  placid,  to  his  rest  he  sank ; 
Bat  dreams,  those  wild  magicians,  that  do  play 
Such  pranks  when  reason  slumbers,  tireless  wrought 
Their  will  with  him.  Up  rose  the  thronging  mart 
Of  his  own  native  city — roof  and  spire. 
All  glittering  bright,  in  fancy's  frost-work  ray. 
ThB  steed  his  boyhood  nurtured  proudly  neighed. 
The  &vourite  dog  came  frisking  round  his  feet, 
With  shrill  and  joyous  bark — familiar  doors 
Flew  open — greeting  hands  with  his  were  link'd 
In  friendship's  grasp— he  heard  the  keen  debate 
Prom  congregated  haunts,  where  mind  with  mind 
Doth  blend  and  brighten — and  till  nK>rning  roved 
Mid  the  loved  scenery  of  his  native  land. 


NIAGARA. 

Flow  on,  forever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Yea,  flow  on 
Unfathom'd  and  resistless.     God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead :  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet.     And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder,  power  to  speak  of  Him 
Eternally — ^bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence — and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise.    Ah !  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  sorrow — mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymn?   Even  ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood :  and  all  his  wavea 
Retire  abash'd.     For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  a  spent  labourer — and  recall 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  hill  them  to  a  cradle-cAlm :  but  thou. 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Dost  rest  not,  night  or  day. — The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o*er  young  creation's  birth. 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem ;  and  those  wrecking  fires^ 
That  wait  the  ardiangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
This  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears. 
Of  thine  unending  volume.     Every  lesf. 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  wide  domain. 
Doth  gather  gpreenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
Tet  tremble  at  the  baptism.    Lo ! — ^yon  bixds 
Do  boldly  venture  near,  and  bathe  their  wing 
Amid  thy  mist  and  foam.     'T  is  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  and  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaJ9ets  of  thy  vapour-wreath, 


For  they  may  ^N>rt  unharm'd  amid  the  doad. 

Or  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven. 

Without  reproof.     But  as  for  us,  it  seems 

Scarce  lawful,  with  otfr  broken  tones,  to  speak 

Familiarly  of  thee.     Methinks,  to  tint 

Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 

Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song. 

Were  profanation.    Thou  dost  make  the  soul 

A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty. 

But  as  it  presses  with  delirious  joy 

To  pierce  thy  vestibule,  dost  cham  its  step. 

And  tame  its  rapture,  with  the  humbling  view 

Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 

In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 

As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


WINTER. 


I  Bsxx  thee  not  unlovely,  though  thou  comcst 
With  a  stern  visage.    To  the  tuneful  bird. 
The  blushing  floweret,  the  rejoicing  stream, 
Thy  discipline  is  harsh.     But  unto  man 
Methinks  thou  hast  a  kindlier  ministry. 
Thy  Icngthen'd  eve  is  full  of  fireside  joys. 
And  deathless  linking  of  warm  heart  to  heart, 
80  that  the  hoarse  storm  passes  by  unheard. 
Earth,  robed  in  white,  a  peaceful  Sabbath  holds. 
And  kecpeth  silence  at  her  Maker's  feet. 
She  ceaseth  from  the  harrowing  of  the  plough 
And  from  the  harvest-shouting.    Man  should  rest 
Thus  from  his  fever'd  passions,  and  exhale 
The  unbreathed  carbon  of  his  festering  thought, 
And  drink  in  holy  health.     As  the  toes'd  bark 
Doth  seek  the  shelter  of  some  quiet  bay 
To  trim  its  shattered  cordage,  and  restore 
Its  riven  sails — so  should  the  toil-worn  mind 
Refit  for  time's  rough  voyage.     Man,  perchance. 
Soured  by  the  world's  sharp  commerce,  or  impair'd 
By  the  wild  wanderings  of  his  summer  way. 
Turns  like  a  truant  scholar  to  his  home. 
And  yields  his  nature  to  sweet  influences 
That  purify  and  save.     The  ruddy  boy 
Comes  wiUi  his  shouting  school-mates  from  their 

sport, 
On  the  smooth,  frozen  lake,  as  the  first  star 
Hangs,  pure  and  cold,  its  twinkling  cresset  forth, 
And,  throwing  off  his  skates  with  boisterous  glee. 
Hastes  to  his  mother's  side.     Her  tender  hand 
Doth  shake  the  snow-flakes  from  his  glossy  curls^ 
And  draw  him  nearer,  and  with  gentle  voice 
Asks  of  his  lessons,  while  her  lifted  heart 
Solicits  silently  the  Sire  of  Heaven 
To  «  bless  the  lad."    The  timid  infant  learns 
Better  to  love  its  sire— and  longer  sits 
Upon  his  knee,  and  with  a  veNet  lip 
Prints  on  his  brow  such  language,  as  the  tong^ 
Hath  never  spoken.     Come  thou  to  life's  feast 
With  dove-eyed  meekness,  and  bland  charity. 
And  thou  shalt  find  even  Winter's  ragged  blasta 
The  minstrel  teacher  of  thy  well-tuned  soul. 
And  when  the  last  drop  of  its  cup  is  drain'< 
Arising  with  a  song  of  praise— go  up 
To  the  eternal  banquet 


NAPOLEON'S  EPITAPH. 

^  Th*  moon  of  St.  Helena  shone  out,  and  then  wc  aa* 
the  fkce  of  NAroLSoa's  Mpalchre,  dbaracterliM, 
9er»€d."  


And  who  shall  write  thine  epitaph  !  thoa 
Of  myatery  and  might    Shall  orphan  handa 
Inscribe  it  with  their  father's  broken  aworda  1 
Or  the  warm  trickling  of  the  widow's  tear 
Channel  it  slowly  mid  the  rugged  rock, 
As  the  keen  torture  of  the  water-drop 
Doth  wear  the  sentenced  brain  1     Shall  coontleaa 
Arise  from  Hades,  and  in  lurid  flame  [gfaoata 

With  shadowy  finger  trace  thine  effigy, 
Who  sent  them  to  their  audit  unanneal'd, 
And  with  but  that  brief  space  for  ahrifl  of  prayer. 
Given  at  the  cannon's  mouth !  Thou,  who  didst  ait 
Like  eagle  on  the  apex  of  the  globe, 
And  hear  the  murmur  of  its  conquered  tribes. 
As  chirp  the  weak-voiced  nations  of  the  grass, 
Why  art  thou  sepulchred  in  yon  far  isle. 
Yon  little  speck,  which  scarce  the  mariner 
Descries  mid  ocean's  foam  ?    Thou,  who  didst  hew 
A  pathway  for  thy  host  above  the  cloud, 
Guiding  their  footsteps  o'er  the  frost-work  crown 
Of  the  throned  Alps— why  dost  thou  sleep  unmtrk'd, 
Even  by  such  slight  memento  as  the  hind 
Carves  on  his  own  coarse  tomb-stone?    Bid  the 

throng 
Who  pour'd  thee  incense,  as  Olympian  Jovi, 
And  breathed  thy  thunders  on  the  battle-field^ 
Return,  and  rear  thy  monument    Thoae  forme 
O'er  the  wide  valleys  of  red  slaughter  spread. 
From  pole  to  tropic,  and  from  zone  to  zone. 
Heed  not  thy  clarion  call.    But  should  they  riae, 
Aa  in  the  vision  that  the  prophet  saw. 
And  each  dry  bone  its  sever'd  fellow  find, 
Piling  their  pillar'd  dust  as  erst  they  gave 
Their  souls  for  thee,  the  wondering  atara  might  deem 
A  second  time  the  puny  pride  of  man 
Did  creep  by  stealth  upon  its  Babel  stairs. 
To  dwell  with  them.     But  here  unwept  thou  art, 
Like  a  dead  lion  in  his  thicket-lair. 
With  neither  living  man,  nor  spirit  condemned, 
To  write  thine  epitaph.     Invoke  the  climes. 
Who  served  as  playthings  in  thy  desperate  game 
Of  mad  ambition,  or  their  treasures  strew'd 
Till  meagre  famine  on  their  vitals  prey'd. 
To  pay  the  reckoning.    France !  who  gave  so  free 
Thy  life-stream  to  his  cup  of  wine,  and  saw 
That  purple  vintage  shed  o'er  half  the  earth, 
Writt  the  first  line^  if  thou  hast  blood  to  spare. 
Thou,  too,  whose  pride  did  deck  dead  Css  a  ft 's  tomb, 
And  chant  high  requiem  o'er  the  tyrant  bend 
Who  had  their  birth  with  thee,  lend  us  thine  arts 
Of  sculpture  and  of  classic  eloquence. 
To  grace  his  obsequiea,  at  whose  dark  frown 
Thine  ancient  spirit  quail'd,  ami  to  the  list 
Of  mutilated  kings,  who  glean'd  their  meat 
'Neath  AeAo's  uble,  add  the  name  of  Rome, 
—Turn,  Austria !  iron-brow'd  and  stem  of  heart, 
And  on  his  monument,  to  whom  thou  gavest 
In  anger,  battle,  and  in  craft  a  bride. 
Grave  AusterlUz,  and  fiercely  torn  away. 


— Aa  the  rein'd  w«r4iine  amiib  the  tnmipelUMly 
Rouae  Pmasie  firom  her  tranee  with  Jena's  tamm, 
And  bid  her  witncaa  to  that  &me  whid&  Mam 
O'er  him  of  Maeedon,  and  ahamea  the  rwnat 
Of  Scandinavia's  madman.    From  the  rfmiw 
Of  letter'd  eaae,  O,  Germany!  eome  iaifh 
With  pen  of  fire,  and  from  thy  troubled  aerall 
Such  as  thou  apread'st  at  Leipsic,  gather  tiati 
Of  deeper  character  than  bold  romance 
Hath  ever  imaged  in  her  wildest  dream, 
Or  histoiy  trusted  to  her  sibyMeavea. 
— ^Hail,  lotus  crown'd !  in  thy  green  childhood  M 
By  stifif-neck'd  FaAftAoa,  and  the  sbephenl-kfiBgi^ 
Hast  thou  no  tale  of  him  who  drench'd  thy  amda 
At  Jafia  and  Aboukir !  when  the  flight 
Of  rushing  souls  went  up  so  strange  and  atranf 
To  the  accusing  Spirit  ?     Glorious  Isle ! 
Whose  thrice  enwreathed  chain,  Prometheea-lfti^ 
Did  bind  him  to  the  fatal  rock,  we  uk 
Thy  deep  memento  for  this  maiUe  tomh. 
»-Ho !  fur-clad  Russia !  with  thy  apear  of  frail, 
Or  with  thy  wintex^mocking  Coaaack'a  lanca^ 
Stir  the  cold  memories  of  thy  vengeful  hrain, 
And  give  the  last  line  of  our  epitaph. 
— But  there  was  silence ;  for  no  sceptred  hand 
Received  the  challenge.    From  the  misty  deep 
Rise,  island-spirits !  like  those  sisters  three. 
Who  spin  and  cut  the  trembling  thread  of  lift^ 
Rise  on  your  coral  pedestals,  and  write 
That  eulogy  which  haughtier  climes  deny. 
Come,  for  ye  lull'd  him  in  your  matron  arm% 
And  cheer'd  his  exile  with  the  name  of  king. 
And  spread  thatcurtain'd  couch  which  none  diatinh. 
Come,  twine  some  trait  of  houaehold  tenderneai, 
Some  tender  leaflet,  nursed  with  Nature'a  teen 
Around  this  urn.     But  Corsica,  who  rock'd 
His  cradle,  at  Ajacio,  tum'd  away. 
And  tiny  Elba,  in  the  Tuscan  wave 
Threw  her  slight  annal  with  the  haste  of  lear, 
And  rude  Helena,  sick  at  heart,  and  gray 
'Neath  the  Pacific's  smiling,  bade  the  moon. 
With  silent  finger,  point  the  traveller's  gaie 
To  an  unhonour'd  tomb.    Then  Earth  aroae, 
That  blind,  old  empress,  on  her  crumbling  thronty 
And  to  the  echoed  question  **  Who  shall  write 
Napoleon's  epitaph  ^"  as  one  who  broods 
O'er  unforgiven  injuries,  answer'd,  «  None," 


THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON.* 


Loiro  hast  thou  slept  unnoted.    Nature  atolo 
In  her  aoft  ministry  around  thy  bed. 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemm'd, 
AJid  pearl'd  with  dews.    She  bade  bright  Smami 

bring 
Gilts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  biidi^ 
And  Autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect    But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage— mother  of  our  chief! 
Fit  homage— such  as  honoureth  him  who  peje, 

Methinks  we  see  thee— as  in  olden  time— 


*  On  laying  the  corner-stone 
Prederlcksboff,  Virginia. 
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in  glib— majestic  and  serene. 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstance— in  tratb 
Inflexible,  and  with  a  Spartan  xeal 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman^s  part  to  waste 
Lile  in  inglorious  sloth — to  sport  awhile 
Amid  the  flowen,  or  on  the  summer  wave, 
Then  fleet,  like  the  ^hemeron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Sjive  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life  [clothed 

Which  she  had  worshipped.     For  the  might  that 
The  **  Pater  Patria,'*  for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being,  wrought. 
We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell.    Rise,  sculptured 
And  show  a  race  unborn  who  rest  below,     [pile ! 
And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs — with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-born  mind. 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn — and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  hath  sown  her  tares ; 
Nor  in  their  toil  decline — that  angel  bands 
May  put  the  sickle  in,  and  reap  for  Goil, 
And  gather  to  his  gamer.    Ye,  who  stand. 
With  thrilling  breast,  to  view  her  trophicd  praise, 
Who  nobly  rear'd  Virginia's  godlike  chief — 
Ye,  whose  last  thought  upon  your  nightly  couch. 
Whose  first  at  waking,  is  your  cradled  son, 
What  though  no  high  ambition  prompts  to  rear 
A  second  WAsHnrcTOx  ;  or  leave  your  name 
Wrought  out  in  marble  with  a  nation's  tears 
Of  deathieas  gratitude — ^yet  may  you  raise 
A  monument  above  the  stars — a  soul 
Led  by  your  teachings  and  your  prayers  to  God. 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 


NATuai  doth  mourn  for  thee.    There  is  no  need 
For  man  to  strike  his  plaintive  lyre  and  fail, 
As  fiiil  he  must,  if  he  attempt  thy  praise. 
The  little  plant  that  never  sang  before, 
Save  one  sad  requiem,  when  its  blossoms  fell. 
Sighs  deeply  through  its  drooping  leaves  for  thee, 
As  for  a  florist  fallen.     The  ivy,  wreath*d 
Round  the  gay  turrets  of  a  buried  race. 
And  the  tall  palm  that  like  a  prince  doth  rear 
Its  diadem  'neath  Asia's  burning  sky, 
With  their  dim  legends  blend  thy  hallow'd  name. 
"iThy  music,  like  baptismal  dew,  did  make 
Whate'er  it  touch'd  most  holy.    The  pure  shell, 
Laying  its  pearly  lip  on  ocean's  floor, 
The  cloister'd  chambera,  where  the  sea^gods  aleep, 
And  the  unfathom'd  melancholy  main, 
Lament  for  thee,  through  all  the  sounding  deepe: 
Hark !  from  the  snow-breasted  Himmaleh  to  where 
Snowdon  doth  weave  his  coronet  of  cloud, 
From  the  scathed  pine  tree,  near  the  red  man's  hut, 
To  where  the  everlasting  banian  builds 
Its  vast  columnac  temple,  comes  a  moan 
For  thee,  whose  ritual  made  each  rocky  height 
An  altar,  and  each  cottage-home,  the  haunt 
Of  Poesy.    Yea,  thou  didst  find  the  link 
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That  joins  mute  nature  to  ethereal  mind. 
And  make  that  link  a  melody.    The  eonch 
Of  thy  last  sleep,  was  in  the  native  clime 
Of  song  and  eloquence  and  ardent  aoul, 
Spot  fitly  chosen  for  thee.    Perchance,  that  isle 
So  loved  of  &vouring  skiee,  yet  bann'd  by  ftte. 
Might  shadow  forth  thine  own  unspoken  lot. 
For  at  thy  heart  the  ever-pointed  thorn 
Did  gird  itself,  until  the  life-stream  oozed 
In  gushes  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  song, 
That  angels  poising  on  some  silver  cloud 
Might  linger  mid  the  errands  of  the  skies, 
And  listen,  all  unblamed.     How  tenderly 
Doth  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round  thy  rest ! 
And,  like  a  nurse,  with  finger  on  her  lip. 
Watch,  lest  some  step  disturb  thee,  striving  still 
From  other  touch,  thy  sacred  harp  to  guard. 
Waits  she  thy  waking,  as  the  mother  waits 
For  some  pale  babe,  whoso  spirit  sleep  hath  stolen. 
And  laid  it  dreaming  on  the  lap  of  Heaven  1 
We  say  not  thou  art  dead.     We  dare  not.     No. 
For  every  mountain  stream  and  shadowy  dell 
Where  thy  rich  harpings  linger,  would  hurl  back 
The  falsehood  on  our  souls.     Thou  spak'st  alike 
The  simple  language  of  the  freckled  flower. 
And  of  the  glorious  stars.     God  taught  it  thee. 
And  from  thy  living  intercourse  with  man 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  away,  until  this  earth 
Drops  her  lost  gem  into  the  doom's-day  flame. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  seat  with  that  bleas'd  choir, 
Whose  hymns  thy  tuneful  spirit  learn'd  ao  well 
From  this  sublunar  terrace,  and  so  long 
Interpreted.     Therefore,  we  will  not  say 
Farewell  to  thee ;  for  every  unborn  age 
Shall  mix  tliee  with  its  household  charities, 
The  sage  shall  greet  thee  with  his  benison. 
And  woman  shrine  tliee  as  a  vestal  flame 
In  all  the  temples  of  her  sanctity, 
And  the  young  child  shall  take  thee  by  the  hand 
And  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  Heaven. 


THE  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 


M»K  dwellera  mid  yon  terror-stricken  diflb  I 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lipa, 
Whence  are  yel — Did  some  white-winged  mes- 
senger 
On  mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  1 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles. 
Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nurse  ye  ?— 

— ^Trce  nor  shrub 
Dare  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 
Upreara  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand, 
Leaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick-ribb'd  ioe, 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom  unblanch'd  amid  the  waate 
Of  desolation.     Man,  who,  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treada  the  veige 
Of  yawning  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness— 
FearlesB,  yet  frail— «nd,  clasping  his  chill  hands, 
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Blewet  your  peneili'd  beauty.    Mid  the  pomp 
Of  motintain  sommite  niflhing  on  the  iky. 
And  chaining  the  rapt  aonl  in  breathleaa  awe, 
He  bowi  to  bind  yoa  drooping  to  hie  breast, 
Inhalea  your  spirit  from  the  frost-wing'd  gale, 
And  freer  dreams  pf  heaTen. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Thiitk'st  thou  the  steed  that  restless  rotee 
0*er  rocks  and  mountains,  fields  and  groves, 

With  wild,  unbridled  bound, 
Finds  fredier  pasture  than  the  bee, 
On  thymy  bank  or  Ternal  tree. 
Intent  to  store  her  industry 

Within  her  waxen  round  1 

Think'st  thou  the  fountain  forced  to  turn 
Through  marUe  vase  or  sculptured  urn, 

Affi>rd8  a  sweeter  draught 
Than  that  which,  in  its  native  sphere. 
Perennial,  undisturbM  and  clear, 
Flows,  the  lone  traveller's  thirst  to  cheer. 

And  wake  his  grateful  thought  1 

Think*st  thou  the  man  whoee  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  miser's  gold, 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  cot  at  rest, 
Finds  heavenly  peace,  a  willing  guest, 
And  bears  the  promise  in  his  breast 

Of  treasure  in  the  skies  1 


THE  WroOW'S  CHARGE  AT  HER 
DAUGHTER'S  BRIDAL. 

Dial  gently,  thou,  whose  hand  has  won 

The  young  iHrd  from  the  nest  away. 
Where,  careless  'neath  a  vernal  sun. 

She  gayly  caroll'd  day  by  day : 
The  haunt  is  lone,  the  heart  must  grieve. 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doth  soar. 
They  pensive  list,  at  hush  of  eve, 

Yet  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more. 

Deal  gently  with  her :  thou  art  dear 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told, 
And  like  a  lamb,  from  fountain  clear, 

She  turns  con^ding  to  the  fold  ; 
She  round  thy  sweet,  domestic  bower 

The  wreaths  of  changeless  love  shall  twine, 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour, 

And  Uend  her  holiest  prayer  with  thine. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  when  far  away, 

Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  ^all  rove. 
Nor  let  thy  tender  cares  decay, 

The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love ; 
And  shouldst  thou,  wondering,  mark  a  tear 

Unconscious  from  her  eyelid  break. 
Be  pitiful,  and  sooth  the  fear 

That  man's  strong  heart  can  ne'er  partake. 


A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee, 

On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rave ; 
She  places  'neath  thy  household  tree 

The  idol  of  her  fondest  care ; 
And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven. 

When  judgment  wakes  in  terror  wild, 
By  aU  thy  treasured  hopes  of  heaven. 

Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


BERNARDINE  DU  BORN. 

Kivo  HsHBT  sat  upon  his  throne. 

And  full  of  wrath  and  scorn. 
His  eye  a  recreant  knight  survey'i 

Sir  BsttitABDiirB  nu  Bonsr. 
And  he  that  haughty  glance  returned 

Like  lion  in  his  lair. 
And  loftily  his  unchanged  brow 

Gleam'd  through  his  crisped  hair. 

«  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  realm. 

Lord  of  a  lawless  band, 
The  bold  in  speech,  the  fierce  in  broil. 

The  troubler  of  our  land ; 
Thy  castles,  and  thy  rebel-towers. 

Are  forfeit  to  the  crown, 
And  thou  beneath  the  Norman  axe 

Shalt  end  thy  base  renown. 

«  Deign'st  thou  no  word  to  bar  thy  doom, 

Thou  with  strange  madness  fired  t 
Hath  reason  quite  forsook  thy  breast  1*' 

Plaittagixitet  inquired. 
Sir  Berhard  tum'd  him  toward  the  king, 

He  blench'd  not  in  his  pride ; 
**  My  reason  fait'd,  my  gracious  liege. 

The  year  Prince  Hexrt  died.' 
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Quick  at  that  name  a  cloud  of  wo 

Pass'd  o'er  the  monarch's  brow, 
Touch'd  was  that  bleeding  chord  of  love. 

To  which  the  mightiest  bow. 
Again  swept  back  the  tide  of  years. 

Again  his  first-bom  moved. 
The  fair,  the  graceful,  the  sublime, 

The  erring,  yet  beloved. 

And  ever,  cherish'd  by  his  side, 

One  chosen  friend  was  near, 
To  share  in  boyhood's  ardent  sport 

Or  youth's  untam'd  career ; 
With  him  the  merry  chase  he  sought 

Beneath  the  dewy  mom, 
With  him  in  knightly  tourney  rode. 

This  BxRirARDiHX  su  Borh. 

Then  in  the  mourning  father's  soul 

Each  trace  of  ire  grew  dim. 
Ahd  what  hb  buried  idol  loved 

Seem'd  cleansed  of  guilt  to  him— • 
And  faintly  through  hu  tears  he  spake, 

«  God  send  his  grace  to  thee. 
And  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  dead. 

Go  forth — unscathed  and  firee." 
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THOUGHTS  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

RssT  with  the  noble  dead 

In  Diyburgh's  solemn  pile, 
Where  sleep  the  peer  and  warrior  boUt 
And  mitred  abbots  stem  and  old. 

Along  the  statued  isle ; 
Where,  stainM  with  dust  of  boned  yean. 
The  rude  sarcophagus  appears 

In  mould  imbedded  deep ; 
And  8cotia*s  skies  of  sparkling  blue 
Stream  with  .the  oriel  windows  through 

Where  ivied  masses  creep ; 
And,  touched  with  symmetry  sublime. 
The  moss-clad  towers  that  mock  at  time 

Their  mouldering  legends  keep. 

And  yet,  methinks,  thou  shouldst  hat«  efaoM 

Thy  latest  couch  at  fiiir  MelAMe, 
Whence  burst  thy  first,  most  ardent  song, 
And  swept  with  wildcring  force  along 

Where  Tweed  in  silver  flows. 
There  the  young  moonbeams,  quivering  &int 
0*er  mural  tablet  sculptured  quaiht, 

Reveal  a  lordly  race ; 
And  knots  of  roses  richly  wrought, 
And  tracery  light  as  poefs  thought, 

The  clustered  columns  grace. 

There  good  King  David's  rugged  mien 
Fast  by  his  faithful  spouse  is  seen. 

And  'neath  the  stony  floor 
Lie  chiefs  of  Douolas'  haughty  breast. 
Contented  now  to  take  their  rest. 

And  rule  their  kings  no  more. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  to  see 

Trim  Abbotsfbrd  so  gay. 
The  rose-trees  climbing  there  so  bold. 
The  ripening  fruits  in  rind  of  gold, 

And  thou,  their  lord,  away. 

I  saw  the  lamp,  with  oil  unspent, 

O'er  which  thy  thoughtful  brow  was  bent. 

When  erst,  with  magic  skill, 
Unearthly  beings  heard  thy  call. 
And  flitting  spectres  throng*d  the  hall. 

Obedient  to  thy  will. 

Ton  fair  domain  was  all  thine  own. 
From  stately  roof  to  threshold  stone. 

Yet  didst  thou  lavinh  pay 
The  coin  that  causo<l  life's  wheels  to  stop  t 
The  heart's  blood  oozing  drop  by  drop 

Through  the  timl  brain  away  ? 

I  said  the  lamp  unspent  was  there. 
The  books  arranged  in  order  fair ; 
But  none  of  all  thv  kindred  race 
Found  in  those  lordly  halls  a  place : 
Thine  only  son,  in  foreign  lands. 
Led  boldly  on  his  martial  bands, 
And  stranger-lips,  unmoved  and  cold. 
The  legends  of  thy  mansion  told; 
They  lauded  glittering  brand  and  spear. 
And  costly  g^fbi  of  prince  and  peer, 


And  broad  daymon*  with  aihw  digfat, 
And  hunting-hom  of  border  kni|^it— 

What  were  such  gauds  to  mel 
More  dear  had  been  one  single  word 
From  those  whose  veins  thy  Uood  had  •liir'd 

To  Scotia's  accents  free. 

Yet  one  there  was,  in  humble  eell, 

A  poor  retainer,  lone  and  old. 
Who  of  thy  youth  remember'd  well. 

And  many  a  treasured  story  told ; 
And  pride,  upon  her  wrinkled  face. 

Blent  strangely  with  the  trickling  tear. 
As  Memory,  from  its  choicest  place. 
Brought  forth,  in  deep  recorded  trace. 

Thy  boyhood's  gantbols  dear ; 
Or  pointed  out,  with  wither'd  hand. 
Where  erst  thy  garden-seat  did  stand. 
When  thou,  retum'd  from  travel  vain, 
Wrapp'd  in  thy  plaid,  and  pale  with  pain, 

Didst  gaze  with  vacant  eye, 
For  stem  diiease  had  drank  tlie  fount 

Of  mental  vision  dry. 

Ah !  what  avails,  with  giant  power. 
To  wrest  the  trophies  of  an  hour ; 
One  moment  write,  with  sparkling  eye, 
Our  name  on  castled  turrets  high. 
And  yield  the  next,  a  broken  tmk, 
To  earth,  to  ashes,  and  to  dust 

And  now,  fiirewell,  whose  hand  did  sweep 

Away  the  damps  of  ages  deep. 

And  fire  with  proud  baronial  straid 

The  harp  of  chivalry  again, 

And  make  its  wild,  forgotten  thrill 

To  modem  eara  delightful  still. 

Thou,  who  didst  make,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Bleak  Caledonia's  mountains  hoar. 
Her  blue  lakes  bosom'd  in  their  shade. 
Her  sheepfolds  scatter'd  o'er  the  glade, 
Her  rills,  with  music,  leaping  down. 
The  perfume  of  her  heather  brown. 
Familiar  as  their  native  glen 
To  differing  tribes  of  distant  men. 
Patriot  and  bard !  old  Scotia's  care 
Shall  keep  thine  image  fresh  and  fair. 
Embalming  to  remotest  time 
The  Sbaksfsabi  of  her  tuneful  dime. 


A  BUTTERFLY  AT  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

A  BrTTiBTLT  bssk'd  on  an  infant's  grave, 

Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow; 
Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  g^udy  dye  t 
Where  she  of  the  bright  and  the  spai^ling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low. 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  smmy  air, 

And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings, 

And  she  whom  thou  moum'st,  like  a  seraph 
sings — 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  1 
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INDIAN  GIRL^S  BURIAL. 

A  ToieB  upon  tlie  pniiiet, 

A  cry  of  woman'i  wo. 
That  mingleth  with  the  aotnmn  UmI 

All  fitfully  and  low ; 
It  ia  a  mother*a  wailing: 

Hath  earth  another  tone 
Like  that  with  which  a  mother  mooma 

Her  lost,  her  only  onel 

Pale  &ce8  gather  round  her, 

They  mark'd  the  storm  swell  high 
That  rends  and  wrecks  the  tossing  soul, 

But  their  cold,  blue  eyes  are  dry. 
Pale  faces  g^ze  upon  her, 

As  the  wild  winds  caught  her  moan. 
But  she  was  an  Indian  mother, 

So  she  wept  her  tears  alone. 

Long  o'er  that  waxted  idol 

She  watch*d,  and  toil'd,  and  pray'd, 
Though  every  dreary  dawn  reveal'd 

Some  ravage  death  had  made, 
I       Till  the  fleshless  sinews  started. 

And  hope  no  opiate  gave, 
And  hoarse  and  hollow  grew  her  voice. 

An  echo  from  the  grave. 

She  was  a  gentle  creature, 

Of  raven  eye  and  tress; 
And  dove-like  were  the  tones  that  breathed 

Her  bosom's  tenderness. 
Save  when  some  quick  emotion 

The  warm  blood  strongly  sent, 
To  revel  in  her  olive  cheek, 

So  richly  eloquent 

I  aaid  consumption  smote  her. 

And  the  healer's  art  was  vain. 
But  she  was  an  Indian  maiden, 

So  none  deplored  her  pain ; 
None,  save  that  widow'd  mother, 

Who  now,  by  her  open  tomb. 
Is  writhing,  like  the  smitten  wretch 

Whom  judgment  marks  for  doom. 

Alas !  that  lowly  cabin, 

That  bed  beside  the  wall. 
That  seat  beneath  the  mantling  vine. 

They  're  lone  and  empty  all. 
What  hand  shall  pluck  the  tall  green  com, 

That  ripeneth  on  the  plain  1 
Since  she  for  whom  the  board  was  spread 

Must  no'er  return  again. 

Rest,  rest,  thou  Indian  maiden. 

Nor  let  thy  murmuring  shade 
Grieve  that  those  pale-brow'd  ones  with  ueom 

Thy  burial  rite  survey  *d ; 
There 's  many  a  king  whose  funeral 

A  black-robed  realm  shall  see. 
For  whom  no  tear  of  grief  is  shed 

Like  that  which  falls  for  thee. 


Beneath  thy  native  tne  I 
The  proud  may  boast  their  little  day, 

Then  sink  to  duat  like  thee: 
But  there  'a  many  a  one  funeral 

With  nodding  plumes  may  be. 
Whom  nature  nor  afiection  mooni* 

As  here  they  mourn  for  thee. 


BARZILLAI  THE  6ILEADITE. 

**  Let  me  be  buried  bjr  the  grave  of  By  Iktber  aad  of 
my  mother.'*— S  Sam.  x\x.  97. 

Sow  of  Jbssx  ! — let  me  go. 

Why  should  princely  honours  etay  me  ?— 
Where  the  streams  of  Gilead  flow. 
Where  the  light  first  met  mine  eye. 
Thither  would  I  turn  and  die  ;— 
Where  my  parent's  ashes  lie. 

King  of  Israel ! — ^bid  them  lay  me. 

Buxy  me  near  my  sire  revered, 
Whose  feet  in  righteous  paths  so  firmly  tzod, 
Who  early  taaght  my  soul  with  awe 
To  heed  Uie  prophets  and  the  law. 
And  to  my  inbnt  heart  appear'd 

Majestic  as  a  God  :^- 
O !  when  his  sacred  dust 
The  cerements  of  the  tomb  shall  biiraft. 
Might  I  be  worthy  at  his  feet  to  riae 

To  yonder  blissful  skies. 
Where  angel-hosts  resplendent  shine, 
JsBOTiE  I— Lord  of  hosts,  the  glory  shall  be  thine. 

Cold  ago  upon  my  breast 
Hath  shed  a  frost-like  death ; 
The  wine-cup  hath  no  aest, 
The  rose  no  frag^rant  breath ; 
Music  from  my  ear  hath  fled. 

Yet  still  the  sweet  tone  lingereth  there. 
The  bleasing  that  my  mother  shed 
Upon  mm  evening  prayer. 
Dim  IS  my  wasted  eye 
To  all  that  beauty  brings. 
The  brow  of  grace — the  form  of  symmetry 

Are  half-forgotten  things  ;-— 
Yet  one  bright  hue  is  vivid  still, 
A  mother's  holy  smile,  that  soothed  my  sharpeat  ID. 

Memory,  with  traitor-tread 

Methinka,  doth  steal  away 
Treasures  that  the  mind  hath  laid 

Up  for  a  wintry  day. 
Images  of  sacred  power, 
Cheriah'd  deep  in  passion's  hour. 

Faintly  now  my  bosom  stir: 
Good  and  evil  like  a  dream 
Half  obacured  and  shadowy  seem, 
Yet  with  a  changeless  love  my  soul  remembereth  her, 

Yea— it  remembereth  her: 
Cloeeby  her  blessed  side,  make  ye  my  aopnkhrB. 


DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 
Dbath  fiMmd  itrange  beauty  on  that  poliah'd 


And  daih'd  it  oat    There  was  a  tint  of  roae 
Ob  cheek  and  tip.    He  touch*d  the  reins  with  ioe, 
And  the  roae  fiided.    Forth  from  those  blue  ejea 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lida 
Forerer.    There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear, 
Ghanning  her  even  to  tears.    The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.    But  there  beamed  a  smile, 
80  fix'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow, 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there.    He  dared  not  steal 
The  ngnet-ring  of  heaven. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


How  slow  yon  lonely  vessel  ploughs  the  main ! 
Amid  the  heavy  billows  now  she  seems 
A  toiling  atom ;  then,  from  wave  to  wave 
Leaps  madly,  by  the  tempest  lashed,  or  reels 
Half-wreck'd  through  gulfs  profound.    Moons  wax 

and  wane, 
But  still  that  patient  traveller  treads  the  deep. 
— ^I  see  an  ice-bound  coast  toward  which  she  steers 
With  such  a  tardy  movement,  that  it  seems 
Stem  Winter's  hand  hath  tum'd  her  keel  to  stone. 
And  seal'd  his  victory  on  her  slippery  shrouds. 
—They  land !  they  land !  not  like  the  Genoese, 
With  glittering  sword,  and  gaudy  train,  and  eye 
KindKttg  with  golden  fancies.     Forth  they  come 
From  their  long  prison,  hardy  forms  that  brave 
The  world's  unkindness.  men  of  hoary  hair. 
Maidens  of  fearless  heait,  and  matrons  grave. 
Who  hush  the  wailing  infant  with  a  glance. 
Bleak  Nature's  desolation  wraps  them  round. 
Eternal  forests,  and  unyielding  earth. 
And  savage  men,  who  through  the  thickets  peer 
With  vengeful  arrow.    What  could  lure  their  steps 
To  this  drear  desert  1     Ask  of  him  who  led 
His  f&ther's  home  to  roam  through  Haran's  wilds. 
Distrusting  not  the  guide  who  calKd  him  forth. 
Nor  doubting,  though  a  stranger,  that  his  seed 
Should  be  as  ocean's  sands.     But  yon  lone  bark 
Hath  spread  her  parting  sail.  They  crowd  the  strand. 
Those  few,  lone  pilgrims.     Can  yc  scan  the  wo 
That  wrings  their  bosoms,  as  the  last,  frail  link, 
Binding  to  man,  and  habitable  earth, 
Is  sever'd  ?     Can  ye  tell  what  pangs  were  there. 
With  keen  regrets;  what  sickness  of  the  heart. 
What  yearnings  o'er  their  forfeit  land  of  birlh. 
Their  distant,  dear  ones  1  Long,  with  straining  eye. 
They  watch  the  lessening  speck.  Heard  ye  no  shriek 
Of  anguish,  when  that  bitter  loneliness 
Sank  down  into  their  bosoms  ?     No !  they  torn 
Back  to  their  dreary,  famish'd  huts,  and  pray ! 
Pray,  and  the  ills  that  haunt  this  transient  life 
Fade  into  air.     Up  in  each  girded  breast 
There  sprang  a  rooted  and  mysterious  strength. 


A  loftinesi^  to  hee  a  world  in  anna, 
To  strip  the  pomp  from  sceptres,  and  to  lay 
On  du^s  sacred  altar,  the  warm  blood 
Of  slain  affections,  should  they  rise  between 
The  soul  and  Gon.     O  ye,  who  proudly  boaat, 
In  your  free  veins,  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Look  to  their  lineaments.     Dread  lest  ye  loae 
Their  likeness  in  your  sons.  Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian  purpose  in  your  soul, 
Turn  ye  to  Plymouth-rock,  and  where  they  knelt 
Kneel,  and  renew  the  vow  they  breathed  to  Gta, 


ana 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

"How  can  the  red  men  be  forgotten,  wMIe  so  wmnj  of 
oar  states  and  territories,  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  in- 
delibljr  stamped  by  names  of  their  giving  f" 

Yx  say  they  all  have  pass'd  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vaniah'd 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
That,  mid  the  forests  where  they  roam'd. 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters. 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

'TIS  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curl'd. 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world. 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  west. 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

Ye  say  their  conelike  cabins. 

That  cluster'd  o'er  the  vale. 
Have  disappear'd,  as  wither'd  leavea 

Before  the  autumn's  gale ; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hiUa, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore. 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown» 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  his  young  renown. 
Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves. 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoane 

Through  all  her  ancient  cavea. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering  voiee 

Within  its  rocky  heart, 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart 
Monad  nock,  on  his  forehead  hoar, 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust. 
Your  mountains  build  their  monument. 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust 
mft 
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TwM  Right  Reterand  GEOftex  WAsttiNSTcnr 
DoAvx,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  wts  bom  in  Trenton, 
New  Jeney,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectadj,  when  nineteen  yean  old, 
and  immediately  afler  commenced  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Hob  ART,  in  1821,  and  priest  by  the  same  prelate 
in  1823.  He  officiated  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  three  years,  and,  in  1824,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Oratory  in  Yfash- 
in^n  College,  Connecticut  He  resigned  that 
office  in  1828,  and  soon  after  was  elected  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston.    He  was  conse- 


crated Bishop  of  the  Dioceee  of  New  Jeney, 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1832.  The  chmdi 
has  few  more  active,  efficient,  or  popular  pie* 
lates. 

Bishop  DoAirs's  « gongs  by  the  Way,"  a  eol- 
lection  of  poems,  chiefly  devotional,  were  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
produced  during  his  college-hie.  He  has  sinoe, 
from  time  to  time,  written  poetry  for  fiesttvaJ-days 
and  other  occasions;  but  he  has  published  no 
second  volume.  His  contributions  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  country  are  more  numerous  and 
valuable. 


ON  A  VERY  OLD  WEDDING-RING. 


Thb  Dxvios— Two  bearti  united. 
Thi  Motto— ^*  Dear  love  of  mine,  my  bean  is  thhie." 

I  LiKx  that  ringp — ^that  ancient  ring. 

Of  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold. 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it— for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far,  &r  along  the  stream  of  time. 
To  other  men,  and  other  days. 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublime. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered. 

And  youthful  faith  diadoin'd  to  rove- 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  prcferr'd. 

Though  BhCf  unpitying,  long  denied, 
Till,  soften*d  and  subdued,  at  la^t. 

He  won  his  «fair  and  blooming  bride."— 

How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  hours — 
How,  then,  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strew'd  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers— 
And  how,  before  the  holy  roan, 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride. 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vow'd  those  vows. 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride : 

AU  this  it  tells ;  tLe  plighted  troth— 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart— 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

M  Two  blended  hearts** — though  time  may  wear 
them, 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

«Till  death,"  shall  e*er  in  sunder  tear  them. 


Year  after  year,  *neath  sun  and  storm. 
Their  hopes  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  God, 

In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love. 
These  two  the  world's  rough  pathway  trad. 

Age  might  impair  their  youthful  fires, 

Their  strength  might  fail,  mid  life's  bleak  weather. 

Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travelled  on- 
Kind  souls !  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too : 

«  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  !** 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along. 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shiiM. 
«  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love !" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever ; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  Hfe  shall  fail. 

Thine,  tiU  the  cords  of  life  shall  sever. 

Renmant  of  days  departed  long. 
Emblem  of  plighted. troth  unbroken. 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness. 
Of  heartfelt,  holy  love  the  token : 

What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling  !— 

For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


THE  VOICE  OF  RAMA. 

"  Rachbl  weeping  for  ber  cbUdren,  and  would  not  ks 
comforted."  

HiARD  ye,  firom  Rama's  ruin'd  walls. 

That  voice  of  bitter  vreeping  !— 
Is  it  the  moan  of  fetter'd  slave. 

His  watch  of  sorrow  keeping  1 
Heard,  ye,  from  Rama's  wasted  plainn^ 

That  cry  of  lamentation  !«- 
Is  it  the  wail  of  Israel's  sons, 

For  Salem's  devastation  1 


Ah,  no— «  sorer  ill  than  chains 
That  bitter  wail  is  waking. 
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And  deeper  wo  than  Selem's  fidl 
Thst  tortured  heart  u  breaking: 

Tie  Racbxl,  of  her  sone  bereft, 
Who  lifts  that  Toioe  of  weeping; 

And  childlesB  are  the  eyes  diat  there 
Their  watch  of  grief  are  keeping. 

O !  who  shall  tell  what  fearful  panga 

That  mother's  heart  are  rending. 
As  o'er  her  infimt^s  little  grave 

Her  wasted  form  is  bending ; 
From  many  an  eye  that  weeps  to-day 

Delight  may  beam  to-morrow ; 
But  she— her  precious  babe  is  not ! 

And  what  remains  but  sorrow  1 

Bereaved  one !  I  may  not  chide 

Thy  tears  and  bitter  sobbing — 
Weep  on !  'twill  cool  that  burning  brow. 

And  still  that  bosom's  throbbing : 
But  be  not  thine  such  grief  as  theirs 

To  whom  no  hope  is  given — 
SnatchM  from  the  world,  its  sins  and  anaresy 

Thy  infant  rests  in  heaven. 


THAT  SILENT  MOON. 


Tbat  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon, 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky, 

O !  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 
Have  pass'd  beneath  her  placid  eye, 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth. 

She  walk'd  in  tranquil  beauty  forth ! 

How  oft  has  guilt's  unhallow'd  hand. 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite, 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry 

Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light : 

Small  sympathy  is  hers,  I  ween. 

With  sights  like  these,  that  virgin  queen  I 

But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve. 
By  rippling  wave,  or  tufied  grove, 

When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  clasp'd. 
And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love. 

To  smile  in  quiet  loneliness, 

And  hear  each  whisper'd  vow,  and  bli 


But,  beam  on  whomsoe'er  she  will. 
And  fiodl  where'er  her  splendours  may, 

There's  puieness  in  her  chasten'd  light. 
There's  comfort  in  her  tranquil  ray : 

What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  heart— 

What  power,  the  trembling  tear  to  start  I 

The  dewy  morn  let  others  love, 
Or  bask  them  in  the  noontide  ray ; 

There's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm, 
From  dawning  light  to  dying  day  :— 

But,  O !  be  mine  a  fairer  boon — 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon ! 


THERMOPYLAE. 


'TWAS  an  hour  of  fearful  issues. 

When  the  bold  three  hundred  stood, 
For  their  love  of  holy  freedom. 
By  that  old  Thessalian  flood ; 
When,  lifting  high  each  sword  of  flame. 
They  caird  on  every  sacred  name. 
And  swore,  beside  Uiose  dashing  waves, 
They  never,  never  would  be  slaves ! 

And,  O !  that  oath  was  no|}ly  kept: 

From  mom  to  setting  sun 
Did  desperation  urge  the  fight 

Which  valour  had  begun ; 
Till,  torrent-like,  the  stream  of  blood 
Ran  down  and  mingled  with  the  flood. 
And  all,  from  mountoin-clifif  to  wave. 
Was  Freedom's,  Valour's,  Glory's  grave. 

O,  yes,  that  oath  was  nobly  kept, 
Which  nobly  had  been  sworn, 
And  proudly  did  each  gallant  heart 

The  foeman's  fetters  spurn ; 
And  firmly  was  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  amply  was  the  triumph  gain'd ; 
They  fought,  fair  Liberty,  for  thee : 
They  fell— ^o  die  is  to  as  raxx. 


THE  WATERS  OF  MARAH. 


Dispersed  along  the  world's  wide  way. 
When  friends  are  far,  and  fond  ones  rove, 

How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought. 
And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love. 

Who  watoh  with  us  at  night's  pale  noon. 

And  gaze  upon  that  silent  moon. 

How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn, 
The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky. 

To  bring  again  the  vanish'd  scenes— 
The  happy  eves  of  days  gone  by ; 

Again  to  bring,  mid  bursting  tears. 

The  loved,  the  lost  of  other  years. 

And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 
On  lonely  eyes  that  wake  to  weep 

In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell, 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banish'd  sleep: 

O !  softly  beams  her  gentle  eye 

On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die  I 


**  And  Mosxs  cried  anto  the  Lobd,  and  the  Losd  iliowed 
him  a  tret,  which,  when  he  had  cast  into  the  watera,  the 
waters  were  made  aweet.'* 


Br  Marah's  stream  of  bitterness 

When  Mosxs  stood  and  cried, 
JxHOTAH  heard  his  fervent  prayer, 

And  instant  help  supplied : 
The  prophet  sought  the  precious  tree 

With  prompt,  obedient  feet ; 
'Twas  cast  into  the  fount,  and  ituide 

The  bitter  waters  sweet 

Whene'er  affliction  o'er  thee  sheds 

Its  influence  malign. 
Then,  sufferer,  be  the  prophet's  prayer 

And  prompt  obedience,  thine ; 
Tim  but  a  Marah's  fount,  ordain'd 

Thy  fiuth  in  God  to  prove. 
And  prayer  and  reaignation  shall 

Its  bittemeas  remove. 
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"  WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER  t" 

What  ii  that,  Mother  I^The  kik,  my  child  !— 
The  mom  has  but  just  look*d  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  gras^  nest. 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast. 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  Bfhen, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Ever,  ray  child,  be  thy  mom's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that.  Mother  1 — The  dove,  my  son! — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan. 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  pour'd  from  some  crystal  urn, 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return: 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove. 
In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  Mother!— The  eagle,  boy!— 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy ; 
Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying. 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying, 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
He  swerves  not  a- hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine. 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line. 

"What  is  that,  Mother? — ^The  swan,  my  love! — 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove, 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 
He  is  floating  down,  by  himself  to  die ; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
Yet  hb  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home. 


A  CHERUB. 


*'Deir  8tr,  I  am  in  tome  little  disorder  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  Ittely  made  as 
very  slad ;  but  now  he  r«*Jnicea  In  his  little  orbe,  while 
we  tbinke,  and  eigh,  and  lonf  to  be  ai  eafle  as  he  is."— 

JlBBMT  TAYMa  10  EVBLYN,  KUA. 


BiiuTiruL  thing,  with  thine  eye  of  light. 
And  thy  brow  of  cloudless  beauty  bright. 
Gazing  for  aye  on  the  sapphire  throne 
Of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light  alone — 
Art  thou  hasting  now,  on  that  golden  wing, 
With  the  burning  seraph  choir  to  sing! 
Or  stooping  to  earth,  in  thy  gentleness, 
Our  darkling  path  to  cheer  and  bless  1 

Beautiful  thing!  thou  art  come  in  love, 
With  gentle  gales  from  the  world  above, 
Breathing  of  pureness,  breathing  of  bliss. 
Bearing  our  spirits  away  from  this, 
To  the  better  thoughts,  to  the  brighter  skies. 
Where  heaven's  eternal  sunshine  lies ; 
Winning  our  hearts,  by  a  blessed  guile, 
With  that  infant  look  and  angel  smile. 


Beautiful  thing!  thou  art  come  in  joy. 

With  the  look  and  the  voice  of  our  dariing  boy— 

Him  that  was  torn  from  the  bleeding  heartt 

He  had  twined  about  with  his  infitnt  art^ 

To  dwell,  from  sin  and  sorrow  far. 

In  the  golden  orb  of  his  little  star: 

There  he  rcjoiceth  in  light,  while  we 

Long  to  be  happy  and  safe  as  he. 

Beautiful  thing!  thou  art  come  in  peace, 
Bidding  our  doubts  and  our  fears  to  ceaee ; 
Wiping  the  tears  which  unbidden  start 
From  that  bitter  fount  in  the  broken  heart. 
Cheering  us  still  on  our  lonely  way, 
Lest  our  spirits  should  fiunt,  or  our  feet  should  ■trqry 
Till,  risen  with  Christ,  we  come  to  be, 
Beautiful  thing,  with  our  boy  and  thee. 


LINES  BY  THE  LAKE  SIDE. 


This  placid  lake,  my  gentle  girl. 

Be  emblem  of  thy  life. 
As  full  of  peace  and  purity, 

As  free  from  care  sind  striSs ; 
No  ripple  on  its  tranquil  breast 

That  dies  not  with  the  day, 
No  pebble  in  its  darkest  depths. 

But  quivers  in  its  ray. 

And  see,  how  every  glorious  form 

And  pageant  of  the  skies. 
Reflected  from  its  glassy  face, 

A  mirror'd  image  lies ; 
So  be  thy  spirit  ever  pure, 

To  God  and  virtue  given. 
And  thought,  and  word,  and  action  bear 

The  imagery  of  heaven. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DEATH. 


Lift  not  thou  the  wailing  voice, 
Weep  not,  'tis  a  Christian  dieth,-— 

Up,  where  blessed  saints  rejoice, 
Ransom'd  now,  the  spirit  flicth ; 

High,  in  heaven's  own  light,  she  dwelleth, 

Full  the  song  of  triumph  swelleth; 

Freed  from  earth,  and  earthly  failing. 

Lift  for  her  no  voice  of  wailing! 

Pour  not  thou  the  bitter  tear; 

Heaven  its  book  of  comfort  opeth; 
Bids  thee  sorrow  not,  nor  fear. 

But,  as  one  who  alway  hopeth, 
Humbly  here  in  faith  relying, 
Peacefully  in  Jxsus  dying. 
Heavenly  joy  her  eye  is  flushing,— 
Why  should  thine  with  tears  be  gashing? 

They  who  die  in  Christ  are  bleas'd, — 
Ours  be,  then,  no  thought  of  grieving! 

Sweetly  with  their  God  they  rest, 
All  their  toils  and  troubles  leaving: 

So  be  ours  the  faith  that  saveth, 

Hope  that  every  trial  braveth. 

Love  that  to  the  end  endureth, 

And,  through  Christ,  the  crown  seeurethi 


W.  B.  O.  PEABODY. 


(Imi^  ITNi] 


Thi  ReTerend  William  B.  O.  Pxabodt  wm 
bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hampehire,  ill  1799.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  giadnafted 
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in  the  village  of  Springfield,  Maandraaetta,  and 
has  resided  there  aince  that  time,  diachaifiiig  hia 
profeaaional  duties,  and  occasionally  writing  fiir  the 
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HYMN  OF  NATURE. 

God  of  the  earth's  extended  plains ! 

The  dark,  green  fields  contented  lie; 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers. 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  iky ; 
The  tall  cliff  challenges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  vale  below. 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams. 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

God  of  the  dark  and  heavy  deep ! 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands. 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summon'i]  up  their  thundering  bands ; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dash'd  like  foam» 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o*er  the  seas, 
Till,  calm*d  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  Depart  in  peace. 

God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifls  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand. 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  fom^ 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green, 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

Gon  of  the  light  and  viewless  air ! 

Where  summer  breezes  sweetly  flow, 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angpry  might. 

The  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow; 
All — from  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh. 

That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower. 
To  the  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  ery, 

Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  powor. 

God  of  the  lair  and  open  sky ! 

How  gloriously  above  us  springs 
The  tented  dome,  of  heavenly  blue. 

Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings ! 
Each  brilliant  star,  that  8parkles>througfa, 

Each  gilded  cloud,  that  wanders  free 
In  evening's  purple  radiance,  gives 

The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

Gon  of  the  rolling  orbs  above ! 

Thy  name  is  written  cleariy  bright 
In  the  warm  day's  unvarying  blaze. 

Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light 


For  eveiy  fire  that  fironts  the  sun. 
And  every  spark  that  walks  alon« 

Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 
Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  comfl^ 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return; 
Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay ; 

Her  incense  fires  shall  cease  to  bum; 
But  still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 

Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  flow; 
For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 

The  beauty  of  the  work!  below. 


TO  WILLIAM. 

WirrTBN  BT  A  BXaCAVED  TATimL 


It  seems  but  yesterday,  my  lore, 

Thy  little  heart  beat  high ; 
And  I  had  almost  scom'd  the  voioa 

That  told  me  thou  must  die. 
I  saw  thee  move  with  active  bound. 

With  spirits  wild  and  free ; 
And  infant  grace  and  beauty  gave 

Their  glorious  charm  to  thee. 

Far  on  the  sunny  plains,  I  saw 

Thy  sparkling  footsteps  fly, 
Firm,  light,  and  graceful,  aa  Uie  Uid 

That  cleaves  the  morning  iky; 
And  often,  as  the  playful  breeze 

Waved  back  thy  shining  hair. 
Thy  cheek  display'd  the  red  roa^tint 

That  health  had  painted  there. 

And  then,  in  all  my  thoughtfiilneM, 

I  could  not  but  rejoice 
To  hear,  upon  the  morning  wind. 

The  mnsie  of  thy  voice, — 
Now,  echoing  in  the  rapturous  lan|^ 

Now  sad,  almost  to  tears, 
T  was  like  the  sounds  I  used  to  hear. 

In  old  and  happier  yeara. 

Thanks  for  that  memory  to  thee. 

My  little,  lovely  boy,— 

That  memory  of  my  youthful  blias, 

Which  time  would  fiun  destroy. 

toi 
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W.  B.  O.  PBABODY. 
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I  liften'd,  at  the  maringr 
Sofpendt  the  out-bound  on. 

To  telle  the  fiumrell  gale  that  breathea 
From  off  hia  natiTe  ahore. 

80  gentle  in  thy  loretineaa  !— 

Alaa !  how  could  it  be. 
That  death  would  not  forbear  to  lay 

Hia  icy  hand  on  thee ; 
"Nor  apare  thee  yet  a  little  while. 

In  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
While  many  a  sad  and  weaiy  soul 

Waa  longing  for  the  tomb ! 

Waa  mine  a  happiness  too  pure 

For  erring  man  to  knowl 
Or  why  did  Hearen  so  soon  destroy 

My  paradise  below  t 
Knchanting  as  the  vision  was, 

It  sunk  away  as  soon 
As  when,  in  quick  and  cold  eclipse, 

The  sun  grows  dark  at  noon. 

I  loved  thee,  and  my  heart  was  bleas'd ; 

But,  ere  the  day  was  spent, 
I  saw  thy  light  and  graceful  form 

In  drooping  illness  bent, 
And  shudder*d  as  I  cast  a  look 

Upon  thy  fainting  head ; 
The  mournful  cloud  was  gathering  there. 

And  life  was  almost  fled. 

Days  pass'd ;  and  soon  the  seal  of  death 
Made  known  that  hope  was  vain ; 

I  knew  the  swiftly-wasting  lamp 
Would  never  burn  again ; 

The  cheek  was  pale;  the  snowy  lips 
Were  gently  thrown  apart ; 

And  life,  in  every  passing  breath, 

'  Seem'd  guahing  from  the  heart 

I  knew  those  marble  lips  to  mine 

Should  never  mora  be  press'd, 
And  floods  of  feeling,  undefined, 

Roird  wildly  o'er  my  breast ; 
Low,  stifled  sounds,  and  dusky  forms 

Seem'd  moving  in  the  gloom, 
As  if  death's  dark  array  were  come. 

To  bear  thee  to  the  tomb. 

And  when  I  could  not  keep  the  tear 

From  gathering  in  my  eye. 
Thy  little  hand  press'd  gently  mine. 

In  token  of  reply ; 
To  ask  one  more  exchange  of  love, 

Thy  look  was  upward  cast, 
And  in  that  long  and  burning  kiss 

Thy  happy  spirit  pass'd. 

I  never  trusted  to  have  lived 

To  bid  &rewell  to  thee. 
And  almost  said,  in  agony. 

It  ought  not  so  to  be ; 
I  hoped  that  thou  within  the  grvn 

My  vreary  head  shouldst  lay, 
And  live,  beloved,  when  I  was  gone. 

For  many  a  h^py  day. 


With  tremhliDg  hand,  I  vainly  Criid 

Thy  dying  ejea  to  doae; 
And  almost  envied,  in  that  houTt 

Thy  calm  and  deep  lepoae ; 
For  I  waa  left  in  lonelineaa, 

With  pain  and  grief  oppreai^dy 
And  thou  wast  with  the  sainted, 

Where  the  weaiy  are  at  raat 

Tea,  I  am  sad  and  weazy  now; 

But  let  me  not  repine, 
Because  a  spirit,  loved  so  wdl. 

Is  earlier  bless'd  than  mine ; 
My  fiith  m^  darken  as  it  will, 

I  shall  not  much  deplore, 
Since  thou  art  whore  the  ills  of  life 

Can  never  reach  thee  mora. 


MONADNOCK. 


Ufok  the  fiur-pff  mountaih*s  brow 

The  angry  atorm  has  ceased  to  beat ; 
And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 

In  sullen  reverence  round  his  fiset ; 
I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  banda 

In  thunder  on  his  breaat  descending; 
But  there  once  more  redeem'd  he  stands, 

And  heavta'a  clear  arch  is  o'er  him  benfinf  . 

I've  aeen  him  when  the  morning  sun 

Bum'd  like  a  bale-fire  on  the  height ; 
I  've  Been  him  when  the  day  waa  done^ 

Bathed  in  the  evening's  crimson  light 
I  've  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  all  the  world  were  calmly  aleepin^ 
Like  some  stem  sentry  in  his  tower, 

His  weary  watch  in  ailence  keeping. 

And  there,  forever  firm  and  dear, 

His  lofty  turret  upward  springs ; 
He  owns  no  rival  summit  near. 

No  sovereign  but  the  King  of  kings. 
Thousands  of  nations  have  pass'd  by, 

Thousands  of  years  unknown  to  story. 
And  still  his  aged  walla  on  high 

He  rears,  in  melancholy  glory. 

The  proudest  works  of  human  handa 

Live  but  an  age  before  they  fall ; 
While  that  severe  and  hoary  tower 

Outlasts  the  mightiest  of  them  alL 
And  man  himself,  more  frail,  by  far, 

Than  even  the  works  his  hand  is  rataing, 
Sinks  downward,  like  the  falling  star 

That  flaahea,  and  expires  in  blazing. 

And  all  the  treasurea  of  the  heart, 

Ita  loves  and  sorrows,  joys  and  feara, 
Ita  hopes  and  memories,  must  depart 

To  aleep  with  unremember'd  years. 
But  still  that  ancient  rampart  standa 

Unchanged,  though  years  are  paasing  o'er  him; 
And  time  withdraws  his  poweriess  handa. 

While  agea  melt  away  before  him. 


W.  B.  O.  PEABODT. 


80  riiouUI  it  be— for  no  hetit  betti 

Within  liis  cold  and  silent  brcait ; 
To  him  no  gentle  yoice  repeats 

The  soothing  words  that  make  ns  bleiL 
And  more  than  this— hii  deep  repose 

Is  troubled  by  no  thoughts  of  sorrow ; 
He  hath  no  weary  eyes  to  close, 

No  cause  to  hope  or  fear  to-morrow. 

Farewell !  I  go  my  distant  way ; 

Perchance,  in  some  succeeding  years. 
The  eyes  that  know  no  cloud  to-day, 

May  gaze  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  may  thy  calm,  unaltering  form 

Inspire  in  me  the  firm  endeavour- 
Like  thee,  to  meet  each  lowering  storm. 

Till  life  and  sorrow  end  forever. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 

'TIS  the  high  festival  of  night !. 
The  earth  is  radiant  with  delight ; 
And,  last  as  weary  day  retires, 
The  heaven  unfolds  its  secret  fires. 
Bright,  as  when  first  the  firmament 
Around  the  new-made  world  was  bent. 
And  infant  seraphs  pierced  the  blue, 
Till  rays  of  heaven  came  shining  through. 

And  mark  the  heaven's  reflected  glow 

On  many  an  icy  plain  below ; 

And  where  the  streams,  with  tinkling  dash, 

Against  their  froien  barriers  dash. 

Like  (airy  lances  fleetly  cast, 

The  glittering  ripples  hurry  past ; 

And  floating  sparkles  glance  afar. 

Like  rival*  of  some  upper  star. 

And  see,  beyond,  how  sweetly  still 
The  snowy  moonlight  wraps  the  hill. 
And  many  an  aged  pine  receives 
The  steady  brightness  on  its  leaves. 
Contrasting  with  those  giant  forms. 
Which,  rifled  by  the  winter  storms. 
With  naked  branches,  broad  and  hig^ 
Are  darkly  painted  on  the  sky. 

From  every  mountain's  towering  head 
A  white  and  glistening  robe  is  spread, 
As  if  a  melted  silver  tide 
Were  gushing  down  its  lofty  side ; 
The  clear,  cold  lustre  of  the  moon 
Is  purer  than  the  burning  noon ; 
And  day  hath  never  known  the  charm 
That  dwells  amid  this  evening  calm. 

The  idler,  on  his  silken  bed. 

May  talk  of  nature,  cold  and  dead ; 

But  we  will  gfazo  upon  this  scene. 

Where  some  transcendent  power  hath  been. 

And  made  these  streams  of  beauty  flow 

In  gladness  on  the  world  below, 

Till  nature  breathes  fVom  every  part 

The  rapture  of  her  mighty  heart 


DEATH. 


Lirr  high  the  curtain's  drooping  fold.. 

And  let  the  evening  sunlight  in; ' 
I  would  not  that  my  heart  grew  cold 

Before  its  better  years  begin. 
'T  is  well ;  at  such  an  eariy  hour, 

80  calm  and  pure,  a  siidung  ray 
Should  shine  into  the  heart,  with  power 

To  drive  its  darker  thoughts  away. 

The  bright,  young  thoughts  of  early  daja 

Shall  gather  in  my  memory  now, 
And  not  the  later  cares,  whose  trace 

Is  stamp'd  so  deeply  on  my  brow. 
What  though  those  days  return  no  more! 

The  sweet  remembrance  is  not  vain^ 
For  Heaven  is  waiting  to  restore 

The  childhood  of  my  soul  agaui. 

Let  no  impatient  mourner  stand 

In  hollow  sadness*  near  my  bed, 
But  let  me  rest  upon  the  hand. 

And  let  me  hear  that  gentle  tread 
Of  her,  whose  kindness  long  ago. 

And  still,  unworn  away  by  years. 
Has  made  my  weary  eyelids  flow 

With  gprateful  and  admiring  tean. 

I  go,  but  let  no  plaintive  tone 

The  moment's  grief  of  friendship  teli ; 
And  let  no  proud  and  graven  stone 

Bay  where  the  weary  slumbers  welL 
A  few  short  hours,  and  then  for  heaven! 

Let  sorrow  all  its  tears  dismiss ; 
For  who  would  mourn  the  warning  given 

Which  calls  us  from  a  world  like  thiat 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

BxBOLD  the  western  evening  light ! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom ; 
80  calmly  Christians  sink  away. 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  wind  breathes  low;  the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 

So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath* 
When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed ! 
'T  is  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast ! 
'T  is  like  the  memory  left  behind 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last 

And  now,  above  the  dews  of  night. 

The  yellow  star  appears ; 
So  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tean. 

But  soon  the  morning's  happier  tight 

Its  glory  shall  restore; 
And  eyelids  that  are  seal'd  in  death 

Shall  wake,  to  close  no  more. 


r 


^BE 


ROBERT  C.   SANDS. 


(BonHlTML    Dlid,lW.] 


Tas  hiitoTy  of  American  literatare,  for  tho  period 
which  hfts  already  passed,  will  contain  the  names 
of  few  men  of  greater  genius,  or  more  general 
learning,  than  RoesaT  O.  Saxds.  His  Ufe  has 
been  written  so  well  by  his  intimate  friend,  Gu- 
LiAir  G.  Vebplaxck,  LL.  D.,  that  I  shall  attempt 
only  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  of  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  critic. 

San  ds  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (where 
his  father,  who  had  been  distini^iiished  for  his  pa- 
triotism during  the  revolutionary  stru^qle,  was  an 
eminent  merchant.)  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1799. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  facility  bf  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  When  seven  years  okl,  he  began 
to  study  the  Latin  language,  and  at  thirteen  he 
was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  of  Columbia 
College.  He  had  already,  under  Mr.  Findlit, 
of  Newark,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whrlplkt,  of 
New  York,  made  g^at  progress  in  classical  know- 
ledge ;  and  while  in  the  college,  which  had  long 
been  distinguished  for  sound  and  accurate  instruc- 
tion in  the  dead  languages,  he  excelle<l  all  his 
classmates  in  ancient  learning,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  tho  mathematics  and  other  branches 
of  study.  In  his  second  collegiate  year,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  East  an  ax,  and  some 
other  students,  he  established  a  periodical  cntitlod 
•<Tbe  Moralist,"  and  afterward  another,  called 
« Academic  Recreations,"  of  both  of  which  he 
wrote  the  principal  contents.  He  was  graduated 
in  1815,  and  soon  after  liecame  a  student  in  the 
law-office  of  David  B.  On  n  etc,  one  of  tho  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  time.  He  pursued 
his  legal  studies  with  great  anlour;  his  course  of 
reading  was  very  extensive ;  and  he  became  not 
only  familiar  with  tho  more  practical  part  of  pro- 
feMonal  knowledge,  but  acquired  a  relish  fbr  the 
abstruse  doctrines  and  subtle  reasonings  of  the 
ancient  common  law. 

Still  he  found  time  for  the  study  of  the  classics; 
and,  in  company  with  two  or  three  friends,  read 
several  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Greek  authors, 
exactly  and  critically.  His  love  of  composition 
continued  to  grow  upon  him.  He  wrote  on  all 
subjects,  and  for  all  purposes ;  and,  in  addition  to 
essays  and  verses,  on  topics  of  his  own  choice, 
volunteered  to  write  orations  for  the  commence- 
ment displays  of  young  graduates,  verses  for  young 
lovers,  and  even  sermons  for  young  divines.  Seve- 
ral of  the  latter,  written  in  an  animated  style,  were 
much  admired,  when  delivered  in  the  pulpit  with 
good  emphasis  and  discretion,  to  congregations 
who  little  suspected  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  their  edification.  One  of  them,  at  least,  has 
been  printed  under  the  name  of  the  clergyman  by 
whom  it  was  delivered.    In  1817  he  published  a 


poem,  wluch  he  had  began  and  in  great  part  writ- 
ten four  years  before.  It  was  call^  "The  Bridal 
of  Vaumond,"  and  was  a  metrical  romance,  founded 
on  the  same  legend  of  the  transformation  of  a  de- 
crepit and  miserable  wretch  into  a  youthful  hero, 
by  compact  with  the  infernal  powers,  which  forms 
tho  groundwork  of  Btron*s  "Defbrmed  Trmna- 
formed." 

It  was  during  tho  period  of  these  studies,  thit 
be  and  three  of  his  friends,  of  as  many  different 
professions,  formed  an  association,  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  character,  under  the  name  of  the  Lite* 
rary  Confederacy.  The  number  was  limited  to 
four;  and  they  bound  themselves  to  preserve  a 
friendly  communication  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means,  to  ad- 
vance their  mutual  and  individual  interest,  to  advise 
each  other  on  every  subject,  and  to  receive  with 
good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  wliich  might 
thus  be  given.  They  proposed  to  unite,  from  time 
to  time,  in  ^terary  publications,  covenanting  so- 
lemnly that  no  matter  hostile  to  the  great  principles 
of  religion  or  morals  should  be  published  by  any 
member.  This  compact  was  most  faithfully  kept 
to  the  time  of  Sands's  death,  though  the  primary 
objects  of  it  were  gradually  given  up,  as  other  duties 
engrossed  the  attention  of  its  members.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  the  confederacy  contri- 
buted largely  to  several  literary  and  critical  ga- 
zettes, besides  publishing  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  city  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Amphilogist,"  and  a  second  under  that  of  the 
"  Neologist,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  widely  circulated  and  republished  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Saxds  wrote  a  large 
portion  of  these,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

His  friend  Eastburit  had  now  removed  to 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  where,  after  studying  divi- 
nity for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Griswold,  he  took  orders,  and  soon  after  settled 
in  Virginia.  A  regular  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  friends ;  and  the  letters  that  have 
been  preserved  are  filled  with  the  evidence  of  their 
literary  industry.  Eastrvr!!  had  undertaken  a 
new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  the 
pressure  of  his  clerical  duties  and  his  untimely 
death  prevented  him  from  ever  completing.  Sashis 
was  led  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  by  his  intimacy 
with  Eastburti,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  not  very  profound,  but  it 
enabled  him  to  try  his  skill  at  the  same  transla- 
tion ;  and  he  from  time  to  time  sent  his  friend  a 
Psalm  paraphrased  in  verse. 

But  amid  their  severer  studies  and  their  literaiy 
amusements,  they  were  engaged  in  a  bolder  poeti- 
cal enterprise.  This  was  a  romantic  poem,  founded 
on  the  history  of  Puilif,  the  celebrated  sachem 
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of  th«  Pequodfl,  and  leader  of  the  great,  Indian  waxi 
■gainst  the  New  England  colonista  in  1665  and 
1676.  It  was  planned  by  EastbukV)  during  his 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pequod  race, 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  In  the  year  following, 
when  he  visited  New  York,  the  plan  of  the  story 
was  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  his  fnend.  <«We 
had  then/'  said  Saxds,  "read  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  our  plot  was  formed  from  a  hasty  glance 
into  a  few  pages  of  Hub  hard's  Narrative.  After 
Eabtbcbn*s  return  to  Bristol,  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  parts  scverully  assigned,  and 
transmitted,  reciprocally,  in  the  course  of  corre- 
spondence. It  was  commenced  in  November,  1817, 
and  finished  before  the  summer  of  1818,  except  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  sixth  canto,  which  were 
added  after  Mr.  Eastburx  lefl  Bristol.  As  the 
fable  was  defective,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  execution  was  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
and  the  hasty  mode  of  composition,  in  every  re- 
spect imperfect  Mr.  Eastburit  was  tlien  pre- 
paring to  take  orders ;  and  his  studies,  with  that 
view,  engrossed  his  attention.  He  was  ordained 
in  October,  1818.  Between  that  time  and  the 
period  of  his  going  to  Accomack  county,  Virginia, 
whence  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  chaige 
of  a  congregation,  he  transcribed  the  first  two  can- 
tos of  this  poem,  with  but  few  material  variations, 
from  the  first  collating  copy.  The  labours  of  his 
ministry  led  him  no  time  even  for  his  most  de- 
lightful amusement  He  hod  made  no  further 
progress  in  the  correction  of  the  work  when  he 
returned  to  New  York,  in  July,  1819.  His  health 
was  then  so  much  impaired,  that  writing  of  any 
kind  was  too  great  a  labour.  He  had  packed  up 
the  manuscripts,  intending  to  finish  his  second 
copy  in  Santa  Cruz,  whither  it  was  recommended 
to  him  to  go,  as  the  last  resource  to  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted constitution."  He  dicnl  on  the  fourth  day 
of  his  passage,  on  the  second  of  December,  1819. 
The  work,  thus  left  imperfect,  was  revised,  ar- 
ranged, and  completed,  with  many  additions,  by 
Saitds.  It  was  introduced  by  a  proem,  in  which 
the  surviving  poet  mourned,  in  noble  and  touch- 
ing strains,  the  accomplished  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  <*  Ya- 
moyden,**  at  Now  York,  in  1820.  It  unquestion- 
ably shows  some  marks  of  the  youth  of  its  authors, 
besides  other  imperfections  arising  from  the  mode 
of  its  composition,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  a 
serious  impediment  to  a  clear  connection  of  the 
plot,  and  a  vivid  and  congruous  conception  of  all 
the  characters.  Yet  it  has  high  merit  in  various 
ways.  Its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  alike 
accurate  and  beautiful.  Its  style  is  flexible,  flow- 
ing, and  poetical.  It  is  rich  throughout  with  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Indian  history 
and  tradition;  and  every  thing  in  the  customs,  man- 
ners, superstitions,  and  story  of  the  aborigines  of 
New  England,  that  could  be  applied  to  poetical 
purposes,  is  used  with  skill,  judgment,  and  taste. 

In*  1820,  Sattds  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
entered  upon  his  professional  career  with  high 


hopes  and  an  ardent  love  of  the  learning  of  the 
law.  His  first  attempt  as  an  advocate  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  and  he  was  disheartened  by  the 
result  Though  he  continued  the  business  of  an 
attorney,  he  made  no  second  attempt  of  cons^ 
quence  before  a  jury,  and  afler  a  ibw  ycara  he 
gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  profession. 
During  this  period  he  persevered  in  his  law  read- 
ing, and  renewed  and  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  **  grave,  lofty  trage- 
dians" of  Greece ;  acquiring  an  intimacy  such  as 
professors  might  have  envied,  with  the  ancient 
languages  and  learning.  He  had  early  learned 
French,  and  was  familiar  with  its  copious  and  ele- 
gant literature;  but  he  never  much  admired  it,  and 
in  his  multifarious  literary  conversation  and  au- 
thorship, rarely  quoted  or  alluded  to  a  French 
author,  except  for  facts.  He  now  acquired  the 
Italian,  and  read  carefully  and  with  great  admira- 
tion all  its  great  writers,  from  Dahtb  to  Alfibri. 
His  versions  and  imitations  of  PoLiTiAif,  Mosti, 
and  Met  AST  AST  o,  attest  how  fully  he  entered  into 
their  spirit  Some  time  after  ho  acquired  the  Spi^ 
nish  lajfiguage  very  critically,  and,  af^er  studying  its 
more  celebrated  writers,  read  very  largely  all  the 
Spanish  historians  and  documents  he  could  find 
touching  American  history.  In  order  to  complete 
his  acquaintance  with  the  cognate  modem  lan- 
guages of  Latin  origin,  he  some  years  later  ac- 
quired the  Portuguese,  and  read  such  of  its  authors 
as  he  could  procure. 

In  1822  and  1823  he  wrote  many  articles  for 
"The  Literary  Review,"  a  monthly  periodical  then 
published  in  New  York,  which  received  great  in- 
crease of  reputation  from  his  contributions.  In 
the  winter  of  1823-4,  ho  and  some  friends  pub- 
lished seven  numliers  of  a  sort  of  mock-magazine, 
entitled  "The  St  Tammany  Magazine.'*  Here  he 
gave  the  reins  to  his  most  extravagant  and  happi- 
est humour,  indulging  in  parody,  burlesque,  and 
grotesque  saUre,  thrown  off  in  the  gayest  mood 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  as  good-natured 
as  satire  and  parody  could  well  be.  In  May,  1824, 
"The  Atlantic  Magazine*'  was  established  in  New 
York,  and  placed  under  his  charge.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  he  gave  up  this  work ;  but  when  it 
changed  its  name,  and  in  part  its  character,  and 
became  the  New  York  Review,  he  was  reengaged 
as  an  editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  until 
1827.  During  this  same  periotl  he  aRsisted  in 
preparing  and  publishing  a  digest  of  equity  cases, 
and  also  in  editing  some  other  legal  compilations, 
enriching  them  with  notes  of  the  American  deci- 
sions. These  publications  were,  it  is  true,  not  of 
a  high  class  of  legal  authorship ;  but  they  show 
professional  reading  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
ready  versatility  of  liis  mind.  He  had  now  become 
an  author  by  profession,  and  looked  to  his  pen  for 
support  as  heretofore  for  fame  or  for  amusement 
When,  therefore,  an  offer  of  a  liberal  salary  was 
made  him  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,"  a  longK>stabli8hrd  and 
well-known  daily  evening  paper,  he  accepted  it 
and  continued  his  connection  with  that  journal 
until  his  death. 
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HU  daily  tuk  of  poUtieal  or  Ixteruy  diKassion 
WIS  far  from  giving  him  auffident  literary  employ- 
ment Hii  mind  overflowed  in  all  directions  into 
other  journals,  even  some  of  different  political 
opinions  from  those  which  he  supported.  He  had 
a  propensity  for  innocent  and  playful  literary  mis- 
chief. It  was  his  sport  to  excite  public  curiosity 
by  giving  pxtracts,  highly  spiced  with  fashionable 
allusions  and  satire,  **from  the  forihmminff  novel;" 
which  novel,  in  truth,  was,  and  is  yet  to  bo  writ- 
ten ;  or  else  to  entice  some  unhappy  wight  into  a 
literary  or  historical  newspaper  discusnion,  then  to 
combat  him  anonymoualy,  or,  under  the  mask  of 
a  brother  editor,  to  overwhelm  him  with  history, 
facts,  quotations,  and  authorities,  all,  if  necessary, 
manufactured  for  the  occasion;  in  short,  like 
8ma.k8pxire's  "merry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  to 
lead  his  unsuspecting  victim  around  *<  through  bog, 
through  hush,  through  brier.**  One  instance  of 
this  sportive  propensity  occurred  in  relation  to  a 
controversy  about  the  material  of  the  Grecian  crown 
of  victory,  which  arose  during  the  excitement  in 
&vour  of  Grecian  lilwrty  some  years  ago.  Several 
ingenious  young  men,  fresh  from  their  college 
studies,  had  exhausted  all  the  learning  they  could 
procure  on  this  grave  question,  either  from  their 
own  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  or  at  setrond 
hand  from  the  writers  upon  Grecian  antiquities, 
LENPaiERE,  PoTTF.ii,  Babthelemi,  ot  the  more 
erudite  Panehalls  de  Corona;  till  Saivds  grew 
tired  of  seeing  so  much  scholanhip  wasted,  and 
ended  the  controversy  by  an  essay  filled  with  ex- 
cellent learning,  chiefly  fabricated  by  himself  for 
the  occasion,  and  resting  mainly  on  a  passage  of 
Pacsaitius,  quoted  in  the  original  Greek,  for  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  in  anv  edition  of  that  author, 
ancient  or  modern.  He  had  also  other  and  graver 
employments.  In  1828,  some  enterprising  prints 
ers  proposed  to  supply  South  America  with  Spa- 
nish books  suited  to  that  market,  and  printed  in 
New  York.  Among  the  works  selected  for  this 
purpose  were  the  original  letters  of  ConTES,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  No  gotMl  life  of  Cortks 
then  existing  in  the  English  or  Spanish  language, 
Sauds  was  employed  by  the  publishers  to  preparo 
one,  which  was  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
prefixed  to  the  edition.  He  was  fortunately  re- 
lieved from  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of 
materials,  by  finding  in  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a  choice  collection  of  ori- 
ginal Spanish  authorities,  which  afforded  him  all 
that  ho  desired.  His  manuscript  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  prefixed  to  the  letters  of  the  Con- 
quistador, of  which  a  large  edition  was  printed, 
while  the  original  remained  in  manuscript  until 
Saxd8*s  writings  were  collected,  after  his  death, 
by  Mr.  Verplanck.  Thus  his  work  bail  the  sin- 
gular fortune  of  being  read  throughout  Spanish 
America,  in  another  language,  while  it  was  totally 
unknown  in  its  own  country  and  native  tongue. 
Soon  after  completing  this  piece  of  literary  labour, 
he  became  accidentally  engaged  in  another  under- 
taking which  afforded  him  much  amusement  and 
gratification.  The  fashion  of  decorated  literary 
annuals,  which  the  English  and  French  had  bor- 


rowed aome  years  before  from  the  literary  alma- 
nacs, so  long  the  favourites  of  Germany,  htuf. 
reached  the  United  States,  and  the  booksellcra  in 
the  principal  cities  were  ambitiously  vicing  with 
each  other  in  the  "Souvenirs,*'  "Tokens,"  and 
other  annual  volumes.  Mr.  Buss,  a  boc^seller 
of  New  York,  desirous  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
same  way,  pressed  Mr.  Sawds  to  undertake  the 
editorahip  of  a  work  of  this  sort.  This  he  at  first 
declined;  but  it  happened  that,  in  conversation 
with  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Verplakck  and  Mr. 
Brtakt,  a  regret  was  expressed  that  the  old 
fashion  of  Queen  A?rirE*s  time,  of  publishing  vo- 
lumes of  miscellanies  by  two  or  three  authors 
together,  had  gone  out  of  date.  They  had  the 
advantage,  it  was  said,  over  our  ordinary  maga- 
zines, of  being  more  select  and  distinctive  in  the 
characters  and  subjects,  and  yet  did  not  impose 
upon  the  authors  the  toil  or  responsibility  of  a 
regular  and  separate  work.  In  this  way  Pope  and 
Swift  had  published  their  minor  pieces,  as  had 
other  writers  of  that  day,  of  no  small  merit  and 
fame.  Ono  of  the  party  proposed  to  publish  a 
little  volume  of  their  own  miscellanies,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  English  wits  of  the  last  century. 
It  occurred  to  Sands  to  combine  this  idea  with 
the  form  and  decorations  of  the  annual.  The  ma- 
terials of  a  volume  were  hastily  prepared,  amid 
other  occupations  of  the  several  authors,  without 
any  view  to  profit,  and  more  for  amusement  than 
reputation;  the  kindness  of  several  artists,  with 
whom  Sands  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  furnished 
some  respectable  embellishments ;  and  thus  a  mia- 
cellany  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  poeti- 
cal contributions,  was  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Sands 
and  his  two  friends  above  named,  was  published 
with  tho  title  of  "  The  Talisman,"  and  under  the 
name  and  character  of  an  imaginary  author,  Frait- 
cis  Herbert,  Esq.  It  was  favourably  received, 
and,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  publisher,  a  second 
volume  was  as  hastily  prepanxl  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  same  persons.  Of  this  publication 
about  one-fourth  was  entirely  from  SAHns*s  pen, 
and  about  as  much  more  was  his  joint  work  with 
one  or  another  of  his  friends.  This,  as  the  reader 
must  have  remarked,  was  a  favourite  mode  of  au- 
thorship with  him.  lie  composed  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  ond,  delighting  in  the  work  of  composi-  i 
tion,  it  grave  him  additional  pleasure  to  make  it  a  ! 
social  enjoyment.  He  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  presence  of  others,  in  which  most  authora  find 
a  restraint  upon  the  free  course  of  their  thoughts 
and  fancies,  was  to  him  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  excitement  This  was  peculiarly  visible  in 
gay  or  humorous  writing.  In  social  compositions 
of  this  nature,  his  talent  for  ludicrous  description 
and  character  and  incident  rioted  and  revelled,  so 
that  it  generally  became  more  the  business  of  his 
coadjutor  to  chasten  and  sober  his  tliick-coming 
fancies,  than  to  furnish  any  thing  like  an  equal 
contingent  of  thought  or  invention.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  such  joint-stock  authorship  it  is  necessary  > 
that  one  of  the  associates  should  {wssess  Savds'b  ' 
unhesitating  and  rapid  fluency  of  written  style, 
and  his  singular  power  of  seizing  the  ideas  and 
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images  of  his  fnends,  tnd  aiinniltting  them  per- 
fectly to  his  own. 

His  <«  Dream  of  Pafaxtziit,"*  a  poem,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  his  researches  into  Mexican  history, 

*  **  Papawtxiiii  a  Mexican  princetf,  liBte*  of  Motkuc* 
SOMA,  and  widow  of  the  fovernor  of  TIateloleo.  died,  s> 
wai  supposed,  in  the  palace  of  the  latter.  In  I309L  Her 
flineral  rltef  were  celebrated  wHh  the  ufual  pomp ;  her 
brother  asd  all  the  nobility  attending.  8he  wai  burled 
la  a  cave,  or  lubtcrranean  grotto,  In  the  gardeni  of  tlie 
same  palace,  near  a  reservoir  in  which  she  usually  bathed. 
The  entrance  of  the  cave  was  closed  with  a  stone  of  no 
great  alxe.  On  the  day  after  tlie  funeral,  a  little  girl,  live 
or  six  years  old,  who  lived  in  the  palace,  was  going  from 
her  mother's  house  to  the  residence  of  the  princess's 
major-domo.  In  a  farther  part  of  the  garden ;  end  passing 
by,  she  heard  the  princeu  calling  to  her  eototon,  a  phrase 
nsed  to  call  and  coax  children,  &c.  &c.  The  princess  sent 
tks  little  girl  to  call  her  mother,  and  much  alarm  was  of 
aourae  excited.  At  length  the  King  of  Texcuco  was  noti- 
fied of  her  resurrection  ;  and,  un  his  representation,  Mu- 
TCDCXOMA  himself,  full  of  terror,  visited  her  with  his  chief 
nobility.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  his  nister.-  'I  am,'  said 
she,  *the  same  whom  you  burled  3'csterday.  I  am  alive, 
and  desire  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen,  as  It  imports  to 
know  it.'  Then  the  kings  sat  down,  and  the  others  re- 
mained standing,  marvelling  at  what  they  heard. 

'*Tben  the  princess,  resuming  her  discourse,  said:— 
*  After  my  life,  or,  if  that  is  possible,  after  sense  and  the 
power  of  motion  departed,  incontinently  I  found  myself 
tn  a  vast  plain,  to  which  there  was  no  bound  in  any  direc- 
tiOB.  In  the  midst  I  discerned  a  road,  which  divided  into 
Tarlons  paths,  and  on  one  side  was  a  great  river,  whose 
waters  made  a  frightful  rushing  noise.  Being  minded  to 
leap  Into  it  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  a  fair  youth  stood 
before  my  eyes,  of  noble  presence,  clad  In  long  robes, 
white  as  snow,  and  resplendent  as  the  sun.  lie  had  two 
wings  of  beaut iftii  plumage,  and  bore  this  sign  on  his  fbre- 
baad,  (so  saying,  the  princess  made  with  her  fingers  the 
alga  of  the  cross;)  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *  Stay, 
U  Is  not  yet  time  to  pass  this  river.  God  loves  thee,  al- 
though thou  dost  not  know  it.'  Thonce  he  led  me  along 
the  shores  of  the  river,  where  I  saw  many  skulls  and 
human  bones,  and  heard  such  doleful  groans,  that  they 
moved  me  to  compassion.  Then,  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
river,  I  saw  in  it  divers  great  barks,  and  In  them  many 
men,  different  from  those  of  these  regions  in  dress  and 
complexion.  They  were  white  and  bearded,  having 
standards  In  their  hands,  and  helmets  on  their  heads. 
Tbea  the  young  man  said  to  me,  *God  wills  that  you 
should  live,  that  you  may  bear  testimony  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  are  to  occur  In  these  countries.  The  cla- 
mours thou  hast  heard  on  these  banks  are  those  of  the 
souls  of  tl^ne  ancestors,  which  are  and  ever  will  be  tor- 
mented in  punishment  of  their  sins.  The  men  whom 
thou  seest  passing  in  the  barks,  are  those  who  with  arms 
will  make  themselves  masters  of  this  country ;  and  with 
them  will  come  also  an  annunciation  of  the  true  God, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  the  war  is  finished, 
and  the  ablution  promulgated  which  washes  away  sin, 
thou  sluilt  be  first  to  receive  it,  and  guide  by  thine  exam- 
ple all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  land.'  Thus  having  said, 
the  young  man  disappeared ;  and  I  found  m]rself  restored 
to  life— rose  from  the  place  on  which  I  lay— lifted  the 
stone  ftrom  the  sepulchre,  and  Issued  forth  ftom  the  gar- 
den, where  the  servants  found  me.' 

"  MoTBUcxoBtA  went  to  his  house  of  mourning,  ftill  of 
heavy  thoughts,  saying  nothing  to  his  sister,  (whom  be 
would  never  see  again,)  nor  to  the  King  of  Texcuco,  nor 
to  his  courtiers,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a 
feverish  ftinlasy  of  the  princess.  Btie  lived  many  years 
afterward,  and  in  1534  was  baptised." 

Thli  Incident,  says  Claviobbo,  was  universally  known, 
and  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  It  is  described  In 
several  Mexican  pictures,  and  aflldavits  of  Its  truth  were 
seat  to  the  court  of  Spain.— 7^  TblifSMs. 


is  remarkable  for  the  religious  solemnity  of  the 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  the  imagery,  and 
the  flow  of  the  versification.  It  was  first  published 
in  ««The  Talisman,"  for  the  year  1839. 

His  next  literaiy  employment  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  "Life  of  Paul  Jokzs,"  from  ori- 
ginal letters  and  printed  and  manuscript  materials 
fuxnished  him  by  a  niece  of  the  commodore.  He 
at  first  meditated  an  entirely  original  work,  as 
attractive  and  discursive  as  he  could  make  it ;  but 
various  circumstances  limited  him  in  great  part  to 
compilation  and  correction  of  the  materials  fur- 
nished him,  or,  as  he  termed  it  in  one  of  his  letters, 
in  his  accustomed  quaintness  of  phrase,  *<  upsetting 
some  Englirih  duodecimos,  together  with  all  the 
manuscripts,  into  an  American  octavo,  without 
worrying  his  brains  much  about  the  matter.**  This 
biography  was  priuttni  in  1631,  in  a  closely-printed 
octavo,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  and  most  authen- 
tic narrative  of  the  life  of  tliis  gallant,  chivalrous, 
and  erratic  father  of  the  American  navy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1632,  a  work,  entitled 
•«  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa,'*  was  published  in  New 
Yorit.  This  was  a  series  of  original  tales  by  dif- 
ferent auUiors — BarAVT,  Pauldixo,  Leoostt, 
and  Miss  Sedgwick.  To  this  collection  Sands 
contributed  the  introduction,  which  is  tinged  with 
his  peculiar  humour,  and  two  of  the  tales,  both  of 
which  ore  written  in  his  happiest  vein. 

The  last  finushed  composition  of  Saxdb  was  a 
httle  poem  entitled  **The  Dead  of  1832,*'  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  "The  Commercial  Ad- 
Tertiser,*'  about  a  week  before  his  own  death.  He 
was  destined  to  join  those  whom  he  mourned 
within  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  same  year. 
Charles  F.  Hoffxax  had  then  just  established 
<«The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,'*  and  Saxds,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  sat  down  to  finish  an  article  on 
« Esquimaux  Literature,"  which  he  had  engaged 
to  furnish  for  that  periodical.  After  writing  with 
a  pencil  the  following  line,  suggested,  probably,  by 
some  topic  in  the  Greenland  mythology, 

"■  O,  think  not  my  spirit  among  you  abides," 
he  was  suddenly  strtick  with  the  dwease  which 
removed  his  own  spirit  from  its  material  dwelling. 
Below  this  line,  on  the  original  manuscript,  were 
observed,  after  his  death,  several  irregular  pencil- 
marks,  extending  nearly  across  the  page,  as  if 
traecd  by  a  hand  that  moved  in  darkness,  or  no 
longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  will.  He  rose, 
opened  the  door,  and  attempted  to  pass  out  of  the 
room,  but  fell  on  the  threshold.  On  being  assisted 
to  his  chamber,  and  placed  on  the  bed,  he  was 
observed  to  raise  his  poweriess  right  arm  with  the 
other,  and  looking  at  it,  to  shed  tears.  He  shortly 
after  relapsed  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  he  never 
awoke,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  from  the  attack, 
expired  without  a  struggle.  He  died  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  when  his  talents,  enriched  by  study 
and  the  experience  of  life,  and  invigorated  by  con- 
stant exercise,  were  fully  matured  for  greater  and 
bolder  literary  enterprise  than  any  he  had  yet 
essayed.  His  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  many 
friends,  and  most  deeply  by  those  who  knew  him  besL 


PROEM  TO  YAMOYDEN. 

Go  forth,  nd  fragments  of  a  broken  strain, 
The  last  that  cither  bard  shall  e'er  essay  I 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again. 
That  first  awoke  them,  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
His  requiem  murmurs  oVr  the  moaning  wave ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne*er  the  minstrers  hallow *d  honours  crave; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  that  untimely  grave ! 

Friend  of  my  youth,  with  thee  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
Mid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  rove, 
0*eT  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom,  gleams 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage. 
Forever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page, 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glor^-'s  earlier  age. 

There  would  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear. 
O'er  battle  fields,  the  epic  thundcra  roll ; 
Or  list,  where  tragic  woil  upon  the  ear. 
Through  Argive  palaces  shrill  echoing,  stole ; 
There  would  we  mark,  uncurb'd  by  all  control, 
In  central  heaven,  the  Theban  eagle's  flight ; 
Or  hold  communion  with  the  musing  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  mid  pagan  night. 
In  loved  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light. 

Homeward  we  tum'd,  to  that  fair  land,  but  late 
Redeem'd  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fsst. 
Where  mystery,  brooding  o'er  the  waters,  sate 
And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millenniums  pass'd ; 
When,  as  creation's  noblest  work  was  last ; 
Latest,  to  man  it  was  vouchsafed,  to  see 
Nature's  great  wonder,  long  by  clouds  o'ercast, 
And  veiled  in  sacred  awe,  that  it  might  be 
An  empire  and  a  home,  most  worthy  for  the  free. 

And  here,  forerunnera  strange  and  meet  were 

found. 
Of  that  bless'd  freedom,  only  dream'd  before  ;— 
Dark  were  the  morning  mists,  that  lingcr'd  round 
Their  birth  and  story,  as  the  hue  they  bore. 
M  Earth  was  their  mother  ;'*~-or  they  knew  no 

more. 
Or  would  not  that  their  secret  should  be  told ; 
For  they  were  grave  and  silent ;  and  such  lore, 
To  stranger  cars,  they  loved  not  to  unfold. 
The  long-transmitted  talcs  their  sires  were  taught 

of  old. 

Kind  nature's  commoners,  from  her  thev  drew 
Their  needful  wants,  and  learn'd  not  how  to  hoard ; 
And  him  whom  strength  and  wisdom  crown'd 

they  knew. 
But  with  no  servile  reverence,  as  their  lord. 
And  on  their  mountain  summits  they  adored 
One  great,  good  Spirit,  in  his  high  abode, 
And  thence  their  incense  snd  orisons  pour'd 
To  his  pervading  presence,  that  abroad 
They  felt  through  all  his  works, — their  Father, 

King,  and  God. 


And  in  the  mountain  miit,  the  tomnt'a  tpwft 
The  quivering  foiest,  or  the  glaasy  flood, 
SolUlalling  showen,  or  hues  of  orient  day. 
They  imaged  spirits  beautiful  and  good ; 
But  when  the  tempest  roar'd,  with  voioes  rude^ 
Or  fierce  red  lightning  fired  the  forest  pine. 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  sealed  the  wood. 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powen  malign ; 
These  they  besought  to  spare,  those  ble«'d  for  aid 
divine. 

As  the  fresh  sense  of  life,  through  every  vein, 
With  the  pure  air  they  drank,  inspiring  came, 
Comely  tliey  grew,  patient  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  as  the  fleet  deer's,  agile  was  their  frame ; 
Of  meaner  vices  scarce  they  knew  the  name ; 
These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  son^— - 
To  reverence  age, — the  sluggish  hunter's  shame 
And  craven  warrior's  infamy  to  shun, —    [done. 
And  still  avenge  each  wrong,  to  friends  or  kindred 

From  forest  shadea  they  peer'd,  with  awful  dread. 
When,  uttering  flame  and  thunder  from  its  aide. 
The  ocean-monster,  with  broad  wings  outqpreod. 
Came  ploughing  gallantly  the  virgin  tide. 
Few  yean  have  pa»'d,  and  all  their  forests'  pride 
From  shores  and  hills  has  vanish'd,  with  the  race. 
Their  tenanU  enit,  from  memory  who  have  died, 
Like  airy  shapes,  which  eld  was  wont  to  trace. 
In  each  cpreen  thicket's  depths,  and  lone,  aequee- 
ter'd  place. 

And  many  a  gloomy  tale,  tradition  yet 
Saves  from  oblivion,  of  their  struggles  vain. 
Their  prowess  and  their  wrongs,  for  rhymer  meet. 
To  people  scenes  where  still  their  names  remain ; 
And  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain. 
That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave, 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  ariie  again, 
Where  Narraganset's  tides  roll  by  their  grave, 
And  Haup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the 
wave. 

Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  began  my  aong. 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  Umg,-'^ 
Though  not  to  roe  the  muse  adverse  deny, 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry. 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore. 
And  swean  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 


But,  no !  the  freshness  of  the  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  song,  at  will. 
He  roved  and  gather'd  chsplets  wild  with  thee ; 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  finee. 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way. 
That  sail  by  moonlight  o*er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamera  gay 
Bright  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  gfaoatly 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 
Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air, 
And  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breeae ; 
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Tin,  all  loo  toon,  u  the  rude  winds  may  plMM^ 
They  part  for  diitant  porta :  the  galea  benign 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Heaven'a  all-wtae  decraei^ 
To  its  own  haihour  sure,  where  each  divine 
And  Joyous  Tision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Muses  of  Helicon !  melodious  race 
Of  JoTE  and  goUlcn-hairM  MHXJfOSTiri; 
Whose  art  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace, 
And  drives  each  scowling  form  of  grief  away ! 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  measures  gay 
Once  trod,  and  round  the  altar  of  great  Joyi  ; 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  your  nightly  way 
Ye  held,  and  ravishing  strains  of  music  wove, 
That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  fill'd  his 
courts  above. 

Bright  choir !  with  lips  untempted,  and  with  zone 
Sparkling,  and  unapproach'd  by  touch  profane ; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosoms  ne'er  was  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  pain ; 
Rightly  invoked, — if  right  the  elected  swain, 
On  your  own  mountain's  side  ye  taught  of  yore, 
Whose  honour'd  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  vain, 
Worthy  the  budding  laureUbough  it  bore,— 
Farewell!  a  long  farewell !  I  worship  yon  no  more. 


DREAM  OF  THE  PRINCESS  PAPANTZIN. 

Mbxitlis'  power  was  at  its  topmost  pride ; 
The  name  was  terrible  from  sea  to  sea ; 
From  mountains,  where  the  tameless  Ottomite 
Maintained  his  savage  freedom,  to  the  shores 
Of  wild  Higueras.    Through  the  nations  paas'd. 
As  stalks  the  angel  of  the  pestilence,         [young. 
The  great  king's  messengers.     They  marked  the 
The  brave  and  l>eautifuK  and  bore  them  on 
For  their  foul  sacrifices.     Terror  went 
Before  the  tyrant's  heralds.     Grief  and  wrath 
Remain'd  behind  their  steps ;  but  they  were  dumb. 

He  was  as  Goo.     Yet  in  his  capital 
Sat  MoTEvczoMA,  second  of  that  name, 
Trembling  with  fear  of  dangers  long  foretold 
In  ancient  prophecies,  and  now  announced 
By  signs  in  heaven  and  portents  upon  earth ; 
By  the  reluctant  voices  of  pale  priests ; 
By  the  (puve  looks  of  solemn  counaellon ; 
But  chief,  by  sickening  heaviness  of  heart 
That  told  of  evil,  dimly  understood. 
But  evil  which  must  come.    With  face  obscured. 
And  robed  in  night,  the  giant  phantom  rose, 
Of  his  great  empire's  ruin,  and  his  own. 
Happier,  though  guiltier,  he,  before  whose  glance 
Of  reckless  triumph,  moved  the  spectral  hand 
That  traced  the  unearthly  characters  of  &te. 

'T  was  then,  one  eve,  when  o'er  the  imperial  lake 

And  all  its  cities,  glittering  in  their  pomp. 

The  lord  of  glory  threw  his  parting  smiles, 

In  Tl ATE LOLco's  pslaco,  in  her  bower, 

PAPANTZiif  lay  reclined;  sister  of  him 

At  whose  name  monarchs  trembled.   Yielding  there 

To  musings  various,  o'er  her  senses  crept 

Or  sleep,  or  kindred  death.     It  seem'd  die  stood 

In  an  illimitable  plain,  that  stretch'd 
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Its  desert  continuity  around. 

Upon  the  o'erwearied  sight ;  in  oontraiit  itrange 

With  that  rich  vale,  where  only  she  had  dwelt, 

Whose  everlasting  mountains,  girdling  it. 

As  in  a  chalice  held  a  kingdom's  wealth ; 

Their  summits  freezing,  where  the  eagle  tired, 

But  found  no  resting-place.    PAPANTziir  look'd 

On  endless  barrenness,  and  walk'd  perplex'd 

Through  the  dull  haze,  along  the  boundless  heath. 

Like  some  lone  ghost  in  Mictlan's  cheerless  gloom 

Debarred  from  light  and  glory.    Wandering  thus. 

She  came  where  a  great  sullen  river  pour'd 

Its  turbid  waters  with  a  rushing  sound 

Of  painful  moans ;  as  if  the  inky  waves 

Were  hastening  still  on  their  complaining  couiie 

To  escape  the  horrid  solitudes.     Beyond 

What  seem'd  a  highway  ran,  with  branching  pedis 

Innumerous.    This  to  gain,  she  sought  to  plunge 

Straight  in  the  troubled  stream.   For  well  she  knew 

To  shun  with  agile  limbs  the  current's  force, 

Nor  fear'd  the  noise  of  waters.     She  had  play'd 

From  infancy  in  her  fair  native  lake. 

Amid  the  gay  plumed  creatures  floating  round. 

Wheeling  or  diving,  with  their  changeful  huea 

As  fearless  and  as  innocent  as  they. 

A  vision  stay'd  her  piupose.     By  her  side 

Stood  a  bright  youth ;  and  startling,  as  she  gazed 

On  his  effulgence,  every  sense  was  bound 

In  pleasing  awe  and  in  fond  reverence. 

For  not  Tbzcatlipoca,  as  he  shone 

Upon  her  priest^led  fancy,  when  from  heaven 

By  filmy  thread  sustain'd  he  came  to  earth. 

In  his  resplendent  mail  reflecting  all 

Its  images,  with  dazzling  portraiture. 

Was,  in  his  radiance  and  immortal  ^outh, 

A  peer  to  this  new  god. — His  stature  was 

Like  that  of  men ;  but  match'd  with  his,  the  port 

Of  kings  all  dreaded  was  the  crouching  mien 

Of  suppliants  at  their  feet     Serene  the  light 

That  floated  round  him,  as  the  lineaments 

It  cased  with  its  mild  glory.     Gravely  sweet 

The  impression  of  his  features,  which  to  scan 

Their  lofty  loveliness  forbade :  His  eyea 

She  felt,  but  saw  not :  only,  on  his  brow— 

From  over  which,  encircled  by  what  seem'd 

A  ring  of  liquid  diamond,  in  pure  light 

Revolving  ever,  backward  flow'd  his  locks 

In  buoyant,  waving  clusters— on  his  brow 

She  mark'd  a  cross  described ;  and  lowly  bent. 

She  knew  not  wherefore,  to  the  sacred  sign. 

From  either  shoulder  mantled  o'er  his  front 

Wings  dropping  feathery  silver ;  and  his  robe. 

Snow-white,  in  the  still  air  was  motionless, 

As  that  of  chisell'd  god,  or  the  pale  shroud 

Of  some  fear-conjured  ghost     Her  hand  he  took 

And  led  her  passive  o'er  the  naked  banks 

Of  that  black  stream,  still  murmuring  angrily. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  she  heard  its  moans  no  more ; 

His  voice  seem'd  sweeter  than  the  hymnings  raiMd 

By  brave  and  gentle  souls  in  Paradise, 

To  celebrate  the  outgoing  of  the  sun. 

On  his  majestic  progress  over  heaven.  [yet 

**  Stay,  princess,"  thus  he  spoke,  **  thou  mayst  not 

O'erpass  these  waters.  Though  thou  k  now'st  it  not. 

Nor  him,  God  loves  thee."    So  he  led  her  on, 
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Unfainting,  axnid  hideoui  sigfatt  and  wmiidfl : 
For  now,  o'er  scatterM  skulls  and  grisly  bonet 
Thej  walkM ;  while  underneath,  before,  behind, 
Rise  dolorous  wails  and  groans  protracted  long. 
Sobs  of  deep  anguish,  screams  of  agony, 
And  melancholy  sighs,  and  the  fierce  yell 
Of  hopeless  and  intolerable  pain. 

Shuddering,  as,  in  the  gloomy  whirlwind's  paoaa. 
Through  the  malign,  distemper'd  atmosphere, 
The  second  circle's  purple  blackness,  pass'd 
The  pitying  Florentine,  who  saw  the  shades 
Of  poor  Fbahcesca  and  her  paramour, — 
The  princess  o'er  the  ghastly  relics  stepp'd, 
Listening  the  frightful  clamour ;  till  a  gleam, 
Whose  sickly  and  phosphoric  lustre  seem'd 
Kindled  from  these  decaying  bones,  lit  up 
The  sable  river.    Then  a  pageant  came 
Over  its  obscure  tides,  of  stately  barks. 
Gigantic,  with  their  prows  of  quaint  device. 
Tall  masts,  and  ghostly  canvass,  huge  and  high, 
Hung  in  the  unnatural  light  and  lifeless  air. 
Orim,  bearded  men,  with  stem  and  angry  looks. 
Strange  robes,  and  uncouth  armour,  stood  behind 
Their  galleries  and  bulwarks.     One  ship  bore 
A  broad  sheet-pendant,  where,  inwrought  with  gold, 
She  mark'd  the  symbol  that  adorned  the  brow 
Of  her  mysterious  guide.     Down  the  dark  stream 
Swept  on  the  spectral  fleet,  in  the  fidse  light 
Flickering  and  fading.     Louder  then  uprose 
The  roar  of  voices  from  the  accursed  strand, 
Until  in  tones,  solemn  and  sweet,  again 
Her  angeMcadcr  spoke.     *<  Princess,  €k>n  wilb 
That  thou  shouldst  live,  to  testify  on  earth 
What  changes  are  to  come :  and  in  the  worid 
Where  change  comes  never,  live,  when  earth  and  all 
Its  changes  shall  have  pass'd  like  earth  away. 
The  cries  that  pierced  thy  soul  and  chill'd  thy  reins 
Are  those  of  thy  tormented  ancestors. 
Nor  shall  their  torment  cease ;  for  Ood  is  just 
Foredoom'd, — since  first  from  Aztlan  led  to  rove, 
Following,  in  questof  change,  their  kindred  tribes— 
Where'er  they  rested,  with  fool  sacrifice 
They  stain'd  the  shuddering  earth.     Their  monu- 
By  blood  cemented,  after  ages  pass'd,         [meats, 
With  idle  wonder  of  fantastic  guess 
The  traveller  shall  behold.     For,  broken,  then, 
Like  their  own  ugly  idols,  buried,  bum'd. 
Their  fragments  spum'd  for  every  servile  use, 
Trampled  and  scatter'd  to  the  reckless  winds, 
The  records  of  their  origin  shall  be. 
Still  in  their  cruelty  and  untamed  pride. 
They  lived  and  died  condemn'd;  whether  they 
Outcasts,  upon  a  soil  that  was  not  theirs,     [dwelt 
All  sterile  as  it  was,  and  won  by  stealth 
Food  from  the  slimy  margent  of  the  lake, 
And  digg'd  the  earth  for  roots  and  unclean  worms; 
Or  served  in  bondage  to  another  race. 
Who  loved  them  not  Driven  forth,  they  wander'd 
In  miserable  want,  until  they  came  [then 

Where  from  the  thriftless  rock  the  nopal  grew. 
On  which  the  hungpry  eagle  perch'd  and  sersam'd, 
And  founded  Tenochtitlan ;  rearing  first. 
With  impious  care,  a  cabin  for  their  god 
HurrziLOPOCMTLi,  and  with  murderous  rites 
Devoting  to  his  guardianship  themselves 


And  all  their  iasae.     Quick  the  nopal  dinib'^ 
Its  harsh  and  bristly  growth  towering  o'er  all 
The  Tab  of  Anahuac    Far  for  his  prey, 
And  farther  stiH  the  ravenous  eagle  fiew; 
And  slill  with  dripping  beak,  but  thirst  inifiakitd. 
With  savage  cries  wheel'd  home.   Nine  kings  hava 

reign'd. 
Their  records  blotted  and  besmear'd  with  blood 
So  thick  that  none  may  read  them.   Downtheataln 
And  o'er  the  courts  and  winding  corridors 
Of  their  abominable  piles,  uprear'd 
In  the  face  of  heaven,  and  naked  to  the  snn. 
More  blood  has  flow'd  than  would  have  fiH'd  the  lakas 
O'er  which,  enthroned  midst  carnage,  they  have  sat. 
Heaping  their  treasures  for  the  stranger's  spoiL 
Prodigious  cruelty  and  waste  of  life. 
Unnatural  riot  and  blaspheming  pride,— 
All  that  God  hates, — and  all  that  tumbles  down 
Great  kingdoms  and  luxurious  commonwealths^ 
After  long  centuries  waxing  all  corrupt^^ 
In  their  brief  annals  aggregated,  forced. 
And  monstrous,  are  compress'd.    And  now  the  eup 
Of  wrath  is  fiill ;  and  now  the  hour  has  ooma. 
Nor  yet  unwarn'd  shall  judgment  overtake 
The  tribes  of  Aztlan,  and  in  chief  their  lotda, 
Mexitlis'  blind  adorers.     As  to  one 
Who  fisels  his  inward  malady  remain, 
Howe'er  health's  seeming  mocks  his  destiny. 
In  gay  or  serious  mood  the  thought  of  detJh 
Still  comes  obtrusive ;  so  old  prophecy. 
From  age  to  age  preserved,  has  told  thy  not 
How  strangers,  from  beyond  the  riung  sun, 
Should  come  with  thunder  arm'd,  to  overturn 
Their  idols,  to  possess  their  lands,  and  hold 
Them  and  their  children  in  long  servitude^ 

«  Thou  shalt  bear  record  that  the  hour  is  nigfa» 
The  white  and  bearded  men  whose  grim  array 
Swept  o'er  thy  sight,  are  those  who  ate  to  come^ 
And  with  strong  arms,  and  wisdom  stronger  fiur. 
Strange  beasts,  obedient  to  their  masters'  toudi. 
And  engines  hurling  death,  with  Fate  to  aid. 
Shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  Azteques'  line, 
And  lay  their  temples  flat     Horrible  war. 
Rapine,  and  murder,  and  destruction  wild 
Shall  hurry  like  the  whirlwind  o'er  the  land. 
Yet  with  the  avengers  come  the  word  of  peace; 
With  the  destroyers  comes  the  bread  of  life ; 
And,  as  the  wind-god,  in  thine  idle  creed, 
Opens  a  passage  with  his  boisterous  breath 
Through  which  the  genial  waters  over  earth 
Shed  their  reviving  showers ;  so,  when  the  stoim 
Of  war  has  pass'd,  rich  dews  of  heavenly  grace 
Shall  fall  on  flinty  hearts.   And  thou,  the  flower^— . 
Which,  when  huge  cedars  and  most  ancient  pines^ 
Coeval  with  the  mountains,  are  uptom. 
The  hurricane  shall  leave  unharm'd,— thou,  tfaca, 
Shalt  be  the  first  to  lift  thy  drooping  head 
Renew'd,  and  cleansed  from  every  former  stain. 
**  The  fables  of  thy  people  teach,  that  when 
The  deluge  drown'd  mankind,  and  one  sole  pair 
In  fragile  bark  preserved,  escaped  and  cUmb'd 
The  steeps  of  Golhuacan,  daughters  and  sons 
Were  born  to  them,  who  knew  not  how  to  frame 
Their  simplest  thoughts  in  speech ;  till  from  the 
A  dove  ponr'd  forth,  in  regulated  sounds^      [grofrs 


Each  Taried  form  of  language.    Thaa  thaj  apaka, 
Though  neither  by  another  undentood. 
But  thou  shalt  then  hear  of  that  hoUeat  Dore^ 
Which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  God. 
When  all  was  void  and  dark,  he  moved  above 
Infinity ;  and  firom  beneath  his  wings 
Earth  and  the  waters  and  the  islands  roaa ; 
The  air  was  quickened,  and  the  world  had  lifo. 
Then  all  the  lamps  of  heaven  began  to  ahine» 
And  man  was  made  to  gaze  upon  their  fires. 

•<  Among  thy  fathers'  visionary  tales, 
Thou  *st  heard,  how  once  near  ancient  Tula  dwelt 
A  woman,  holy  and  devout,  who  kept 
The  temple  pure,  and  to  its  platform  saw 
A  globe  of  emerald  plumes  descend  from  heaven. 
Placing  it  in  her  bosom  to  adorn 
Her  idofs  sanctuary,  (so  the  tale 
Runs,)  she  conceived,  and  bore  Mexitli.    He, 
When  other  children  had  assailM  her  life, 
Sprang  into  being,  all  equippM  for  war ; 
His  green  plumes  dancing  in  their  circlet  bright, 
Like  sheaf  of  sun-lit  spray  cresting  the  bed 
Of  angry  torrents.     Round,  as  Tonatiuh 
Flames  in  mid-heaven,  his  golden  buckler  shone ; 
Like  nimble  lightning  flash'd  his  dreadful  lance ; 
And  unrelenting  vengeance  in  his  eyes 
Blazed  with  its  swarthy  lustre.     He,  they  tdl, 
Led  on  their  ancestors ;  and  him  the  god 
Of  wrath  and  terror,  with  the  quivering  hearts 
And  mangled  limbs  of  myriads,  and  the  stench 
Of  blood-washM  shrines  and  altars  they  appeaae. 
But  then  shall  be  revealM  to  thee  the  name 
And  vision  of  a  virgin  undefiled. 
Embalmed  in  holy  beauty,  in  whose  eyes. 
Downcast  and  chaste,  such  sacred  influence  Ihred, 
l^t  none  might  gaze  in  their  pure  spheres  and  fbel 
One  earth-bom  longing.     Over  her  the  Dove 
Hung,  and  the  Almighty  power  came  down.    She 
In  lowliness,  and  as  a  helpless  babe,  [bore 

Heir  to  man's  sorrows  and  calamities. 
His  great  Deliverer,  Conqueror  of  Death ; 
And  thou  shalt  learn,  how  when  in  years  he  grew 
Perfect,  and  ^rer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  in  that  purifying  rite  partook 
Which  thou  shalt  share,  as  from  his  sacred  locks 
The  glittering  waters  dropp'd,  high  over  head 
The  azure  vault  was  open'd,  and  that  Dove 
Swidly,  serenely  floating  downwards,  stretch'd 
His  silvery  pinions  o'er  the  anointed  Ixias, 
Sprinkling  celestial  dews.     And  thou  shalt  hear 
How,  when  the  sacrifice  for  man  had  gone 
In  glory  home,  as  his  chief  messengers 
Were  met  in  council,  on  a  mighty  wind 
The  Dove  was  borne  among  them ;  on  each  brow 
A  forked  tongue  of  fire  unquenchable  lit ; 
And,  as  the  lambent  points  shot  up  and  waved, 
Strange  speech  came  to  them ;  thence  to  every  land, 
In  every  tongue,  they,  with  untiring  steps. 
Bore  the  glad  tidings  of  a  world  redeem'd.** 

Much  more,  which  now  it  suits  not  to  reheane, 
The  princess  heard.    The  historic  prophet  told 
Past,  present,  future,—- things  that  since  have  besn, 
And  things  that  are  to  come.     And,  as  he  ceased. 
O'er  the  black  river,  and  the  desert  plain, 
As  o'er  the  close  of  counterfeited  scenes^ 


Shown  faj  the  boskin'd  muse,  a  veil  came  down. 

Impervious ;  and  hia  figure  faded  swift 

In  the  dense  gloom.    But  then,  in  starlike  light. 

That  awful  symbol  which  adom'd  hui  brow 

In  size  dilating  show'd :  and  up,  still  up. 

In  its  clear  splendour  still  the  same,  theu|^  alOl 

Lessening,  it  mounted ;  and  Papavtxi v  woke. 

She  woke  in  darkness  and  in  aolitude. 
Slow  pass'd  her  lethargy  away,  and  long 
To  her  half-dreaming  eye  that  brilliant  sign 
Distinct  appear'd.    Then  damp  and  close  she  6H 
The  air  around,  and  knew  the  poignant  smell 
Of  spicy  herbs  collected  and  confined. 
As  those  awakening  from  a  troubled  trance 
Are  wont,  she  would  have  leam'd  by  touch  if  yet 
The  spirit  to  the  body  was  allied. 
Strange  hindrances  prevented.     O'er  her  face 
A  mask  thick-plated  lay :  and  round  her  swathed 
Was  many  a  costly  and  encumbering  robe. 
Such  aa  she  wore  on  some  high  festival, 
O'erspread  with  precious  gems,  rayless  and  cold, 
That  now  press'd  hard  and  aharp  against  her  touch* 
The  cumbrous  collar  round  her  slender  neck. 
Of  gold,  thick  studded  with  each  valued  stone 
Earth  and  the  sea-depths  yield  for  human  piid»» 
The  bracelets  and  the  many  twisted  rings 
That  girt  her  taper  limbs,  coil  upon  coil— 
What  were  they  in  this  dungeon's  solitude  1 
The  plumy  coronal  that  would  have  sprung 
Light  from  her  fillet  in  the  purer  air, 
Waving  in  mockery  of  the  rainbow  tinta. 
Now  drooping  low,  and  steep'd  in  clogging  dewa» 
Oppressive  hung.    Groping  in  dubious  aeaich. 
She  found  the  household  goods,  the  spindle,  broom, 
GiCALLi  quaintly  sculptured,  and  the  Jar 
That  held  the  useless  beverage  for  the  dead. 
By  these,  and  by  the  jewel  to  her  lip 
Attach'd,  the  emerald  symbol  of  the  soul. 
In  its  green  life  immortal,  soon  she  knew 
Her  dwelling  was  a  sepulchre.    She  loosed 
The  mask,  and  from  her  feathery  bier  uproae^ 
Casting  away  the  robe,  which  like  long  alb 
Wrapp'd  her ;  and  with  it  many  an  aloe  UmI, 
Inscribed  with  Azteck  characters  and  signs, 
To  guide  the  spirit  where  the  serpent  hiss'd. 
Hills  tower'd,  and  deserts  spread,  and  keen  winds 

blew, 
And  many  a  « Flower  of  Death;"  though  their 

frail  leaves 
Were  yet  unwither'd.     For  the  living  warmth 
Which  in  her  dwelt,  their  freshness  had  preserved; 
Else,  if  corruption  had  beg^un  its  work, 
The  emblems  of  quick  change  would  have  survived 
Her  beauty's  semblance.     What  is  beauty  worth, 
If  the  cropp'd  flower  retains  its  tender  bloom 
When  foul  decay  has  stolen  the  latest  lines 
Of  loveliness  in  death  ?     Yet  even  now 
PAPAiTTXiir  knew  that  her  exuberant  locks— 
Which,  unconfined,  had  round  her  flow'd  to  earth. 
Like  a  stream  rushing  down  some  rocky  steep. 
Threading  ten  thousand  channel*— had  been  ^om 
Of  half  their  waving  length, — and  liked  it  not 

But  through  a  crevice  soon  she  mark'd  a  gleam 
Of  rays  uncertain ;  and,  with  staggering  steps, 
But  strong  in  reckless  drsaminess,  while  still 
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Prerided  o*er  the  chsoe  of  her  thoughts 

The  reveletion  thit  upon  her  sonl 

Dw9lt  with  its  power,  she  gain'd  the  eayem's  throat, 

And  pOBh'd  the  quarried  stone  aside,  and  stood 

In  the  free  air,  and  in  her  own  domain. 

But  now,  obscurely  o*er  her  vision  swam 
The  beattteoos  landscape,  with  its  thousand  tints 
And  changeful  views ;  long  alleys  of  bright  trees 
Bending  beneath  their  fruits ;  espaliers  gay 
With  tropic  flowers  and  shrubs  that  fillM  the  breeie 
With  odorous  incense,  basins  vast,  where  birds 
With  shining  plumage  sported,  smooth  canals 
Leading  the  glassy  wave,  or  towering  grove 
Of  forest  veterans.     On  a  rising  bank. 
Her  seat  accustom*d,  near  a  well  hewn  out 
From  ancient  rocks,  into  which  waters  grush'd 
From  living  springs,  where  she  was  wont  to  bathe, 
She  threw  herself  to  muse.    Dim  on  her  sight 
The  imperial  city  and  its  causeways  rose. 
With  the  broad  lake  and  all  its  floating  isles 
And  glancing  shallops,  and  the  gilded  pomp 
Of  princely  barges,  canopied  with  plumes 
Spread  iiuilike,  or  with  tufted  pageantry 
Waving  magntficent.     Unmark'd  around 
The  frequent  huitzilin,  with  murmuring  hum 
Of  ever-restless  vring,  and  shrill,  sweet  note. 
Shot  twinkling,  with  the  ruby  star  that  glow'd 
Over  his  tiny  bosom,  and  all  hues 
That  loveliest  seem  in  heaven,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Flashing  from  his  fine  films.     And  all  in  vain 
Untiring,  from  the  rustling  branches  near, 
Poor'd  the  centzontli  all  his  hundred  strains 
Of  imitative  melody.     Not  now 
Sho  heeded  them.    Yet  pleasant  was  the  shade 
Of  palms  and  cedars ;  and  through  twining  boughs 
And  fluttering  leaves,  the  subtle  god  of  air, 
The  serpent  arm'd  with  plumes,  most  welcome  crept, 
And  lann*d  her  cheek  with  kindest  ministry. 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound  came  booming  on ; 
A  solemn,  wild,  and  melancholy  noise. 
Shaking  the  tranquil  air ;  and  afterward 
A  clash  and  jangling,  barbarously  prolonged, 
Torturing  the  unwilling  ear,  rang  dissonant 
Again  the  unnatural  thunder  rolKd  along, 
Again  the  crash  and  clamour  followed  it 
Shuddering  she  heard,  who  knew  that  every  peal 
From  the  dread  gong  announced  a  victim's  heart 
Tom  frt>m  his  breast,  and  each  triumphant  clang, 
A  mangled  corse,  down  the  great  temple's  stain 
Huri'd  headlong ;  and  she  knew,  as  lately  taught, 
How  vengeance  was  ordain'd  for  cruelty ; 
How  pride  would  end ;  and  uncouth  soldiers  tread 
Through  bloody  furrows  o'er  her  pleasant  groves 
And  gardens ;  and  would  make  themselves  a  road 
Over  the  dead,  choking  the  silver  lake. 
And  cast  the  batter'd  idols  down  the  steps 
That  climb'd  their  execrable  towers,  and  raze 
Sheer  firom  the  ground  Ahuitzol'b  mighty  pile. 

There  had  been  wail  for  her  in  Mexico, 
And  with  due  rites  and  royal  obsequies. 
Not  without  blood  at  devilish  altars  shed, 
She  had  been  numbered  with  her  ancestry. 
Here  when  l>eheld,  revisiting  the  light. 
Great  marvel  rose,  and  greater  terror  grew. 
Until  the  kings  came  trembling,  to  receive 


The  foieahown  tidings.    To  his  house  of  wo 
Silent  and  monmfol,  MorircsoxA  went 

Few  years  had  pass'd,  when  by  the  rabble  hands 
Of  his  own  subjects,  in  ignoble  bonds 
He  feU ;  and  on  a  hasty  gpibbet  reared 
By  the  road-side,  with  scorn  and  obloquy 
The  brave  and  gracious  Guatsmotziv  hung; 
While  to  Honduras,  thirsting  for  revenge. 
And  gloomier  after  all  his  victories. 
Stem  CoRTKs  stalked.    Such  was  the  will  of  God. 

And  then,  with  holier  rites  and  sacred  pomp. 
Again  committed  to  the  peaceful  grave, 
Papaivtziit  slept  in  consecrated  earth. 


MONODY  ON  SAMUEL  PATCH,^ 


By  water  ihall  he  die,  and  uke  his  end. 


Toll  for  Sax  Patch  !    Sax  Patch,  who  jumps 
no  more, 

This  or  the  world  to  come.  Sax  Patch  is  dead ! 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 

Of  dark  ftiturity,  he  would  not  tread. 

No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
Nor  with  decorous  wo,  sedately  stepp'd 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed  ;— 
The  mighty  river,  as  it  onward  swept. 
In  one  great,  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drown'd  and 
kept 

Toll  for  Sax  Patch  !  he  scom'd  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fiune,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent, 

And  having  heard  Pops  and  Loxemus  say. 
That  some  great  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jump'd,  where  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise. 

Led  Sax  to  dive  into  what  Btrov  calls 
The  hell  of  waters.     For  the  sake  of  praise. 

He  woo'd  the  bathos  down  great  waterfalls ; 

The  dizzy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appals 
Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls, 
Cramm'd  full  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sax  was  a  fooL     But  the  large  world  of  such 
Has  thousands— better  taught,  alike  absurd. 

And  less  sublime.     Of  fame  he  soon  got  much. 
Where  distant  cataracts  spout  of  him  men  beard. 

*  Samukl  Patch  wai  a  boatman  on  the  Brie  Gsnal,  in 
New  York.  He  made  hioirvlf  notoriou*  by  leaping  tnm 
the  masta  of  ships,  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  firom 
the  Falls  in  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester.  His  last 
feat  was  to  the  snmmer  of  1831,  when,  In  the  presence 
of  many  thousands,  he  Jumped  from  above  the  highest 
rock  over  which  the  water  falls  in  the  Genesee,  and  was 
lost.  He  had  become  intoxicated,  before  going  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  lost  his  balance  in  descending.  The  above 
verses  were  written  a  few  days  after  Ihis  event. 
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AUs  for  Sax  !    Had  he  aright  prafenr'd 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  gare 

Himself,  so  iearlemly,  we  had  not  heaid 
That  it  was  now  his  winding^eet  and  gimTe, 
Nor  sting,  *twixt  tears  and  smika,  oar  requiem  ht 
the  brave. 

He  soon  got  drunk,  with  rum  and  with  renown, 
As  many  others  in  high  places  do ; — 

Whose  fall  is  like  Sam's  last — for  down  and  down, 
By  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 
The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  from  our  view,  - 

And  then  are  found  not  May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
We  heave  the  sigh  to  human  frailty  due — 

And  shall  not  Sxm  have  his  1    The  muse  shall  cease 

To  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  in  Greece — 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool,  (and,  if  the  best  accounts  be  straight, 

Game  back,  in  negro  phraseology, 

With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate,) 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  fieite 

Of  him  who  jumped  into  the  perilous  ditch 
Left  by  Rome's  street  commissioners,  in  a  state 

Which  made  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  himself  renown'd,  and  the  contractors 
rich — 

I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
The  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drown'd. 
liBANDVR  dived  for  love.     Lcucadia's  cliff 
The  Lesbian  Sappho  leapM  from  in  a  miff, 

To  punish  Phaon  ;  Icarus  went  dead. 
Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff; 

And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  aaid. 

He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  Hells*8  case  was  all  an  accident. 

As  everybody  knows.     Why  sing  of  these  t 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sam  that  man  who  went 
Down  into  Etna's  womb^EMPEOocLRS, 
I  think  he  calVd  himself.   Themselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sam  made  his. 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kings, 

That  «  some  things  may  be  done,  as  well  as  other 
things." 

I  will  not  be  fatigued,  by  citing  more 
Who  jump'd  of  old,  by  hazard  or  design, 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
Vulcax,  Apollo,  Phabto?t — ^in  fine. 
All  Tookf/s  Pantheon.    Yet  they  grew  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles ;  and  if  we  can  match 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  we  not  entwine 

One  wreath  1    Who  ever  came  "  up  to  the  scratch," 

And,  for  so  little,  jump*d  so  bravely  as  Sam  Patch  ? 

To  long  conclusions  many  men  have  jumpM 

In  logic,  and  the  safer  course  they  took ; 
By  any  other,  they  would  have  been  stumpM, 

Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book,       [brook ; 

And  quite  dumb-founded,  which  they  cannot 
They  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion, 

Hiding  their  woful  fall,  by  hook  and  crook. 
In  slan^  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 
But  that  was  not  theway  Sam  came  to  his  conclusion. 


He  jmnp'd  in  penon.    Death  or  Y idoij 

Was  his  device,  «  and  there  was  no  oiistake,'' 
Exeept  his  last;  and  then  be  did  bat  die, 

A  trftinder  which  the  wiaeet  men  will  make. 

Aloft,  where  mighty  floods  the  monntaina  hieak, 
To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyes. 

And  down  into  the  coil  and  water^uake 
To  leap,  like  Maia*s  offspring,  from  the  skic 
For  this,  all  vulgar  flights  he  ventured  to 


And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder. 

Though  still  the  rock  primeval  disappears, 
And  nations  change  their  bounds — the  theme  of 
wonder 

Shall  Sam  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  years; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears. 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fears 
Lest  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said. 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  ALVXAitDim, 
Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  in  hand, 

Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander, 

With  Sam,  whose  grief  we  all  can  nnderatmdl 
His  crying  was  not  womanish,  n<Mr  [dann'd 

For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o'erswelPd 
With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 

Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld. 

And,  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage 
queird. 

His  last  great  failure  set  the  final  seal 
Unto  the  record  Time  shall  never  tear, 

While  bravery  has  its  honour, — while  men  fed 
The  holy,  natural  sympathies  which  are 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom.    Where 

The  tortured  tides  of  Genessee  descend. 
He  came — ^his  only  intimate  a  bear, — 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  another  friend,} 

The  martyr  of  renown,  his  wayward  course  to  end. 

The  fiend  that  from  the  infernal  rivers  stole 

Hell-draughts  for  man,  too  much  tormented  him : 
With  nerves  unstrung,  but  steadfast  in  his  soul. 

He  stood  upon  the  salient  current's  brim ; 

His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was  dim ; 
And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his  last, — 

Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water  wildly  swim. 
With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  and  vast, 
That  stared  in  mockery ;  none  a  look  of  kindness 
cast. 

Beat  down,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 
*<  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie,'' 

And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  there 
The  bow  of  grace,  without  one  pitying  eye- 
He  was  a  slave— a  captive  hired  to  die ; — 

Sam  was  bom  free  as  Cjrsar  ;  and  he  might 
The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try ; 

No !  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  faltering  flighty— 

M  Deep  in  the  roaring  gulf,  he  plunged  to  endless 
night" 

But,  ere  he  leap'd,  he  begg'd  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  pwd 
As  might  be  pick'd  jip  from  the  «<  company" 
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ThhUmoiker.  Thai»hislMtre(iiiert,sliiaib%— 
Thodgli  die  who  boco  him  iie*er  hii  fiUa  riioiild 

An  irii,  gUtterinf  o'er  hti  memory,      [knoip 
When  all  the  ■traams  hnre  worn  thdr  beinen  low, 
And,  by  the  eea  drank  up,  forever  ceeae  to  flow. 

On  him  who  chooaee  to  jmnp  down  ceteracti, 

Why  shoald  the  Btemoet  moralist  be  aevere  1 
Judge  not  the  dead  by  prejudice— but  £icti, 

Such  B3S  in  stiictest  evidence  appear ; 

Else  weie  the  laoreli  of  all  ages  sere. 
Give  to  thf^.ltive,  who  have  pass'd  the  final  goal, — 

l*he  gattii  that  ope  not  back, — the  generous  tear; 
And  let  the  muse's  clftrk  upon  her  scroll,  [rolL 
In  coarse,  but  honest  verse,  make  up  the  judgment- 

Therrfore  it  %$  eonnder*d,  that  Sax  Patch 
Shall  never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 

E[is  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring. 
Shall  tell  of  him ;  he  dived  for  the  sublime. 

And  found  it    Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing. 

Being  a  goose,  wouldst  fly,— dream  not  of  such  a 
thing! 


EVENING.* 

Hail  !  sober  evening !  thee  the  haraas'd  brain 
And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet ; 
The  respite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 
To  thoughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet : 
'TIS  then  the  sage,  from  forth  his  lone  retreat. 
The  rolling  universe  around  espies ; 
Tis  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet 
With  lovely  shapes,  unkenn'd  by  grosser  eyes. 
And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 

The  silent  hour  of  bliss !  when  in  the  west 
Her  argent  cresset  lights  the  star  of  love : — 
The  spiritual  hour!  when  creatures  bless'd 
Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove ; 
While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  above, 
Sleep,  brother  of  forgetfulness  and  death, 
Round  well-known  couch,  with  noiseleas  tread 

they  rove, 
In  tones  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe. 
And  tell  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon 

beneath. 

Hour  of  devotion !  like  a  distant  sea. 
The  world's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 
Responsive  to  the  spheral  harmony, 
While  g^teful  hymns  are  bomefrom  earth  on  high. 
O !  who  can  gaze  on  yon  unsullied  sky, 
And  not  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  view  ! 
As  those,  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  full  eye. 
Who  met,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true. 
Felt  a  new  birth  within,  and  sin  no  longer  knew. 

Let  others  hail  the  oriflammc  of  morn. 
O'er  kindling  hills  unfurlM  with  gorgeous  dyes ! 
O,  mild,  blue  Evening !  still  to  thee  I  turn. 
With  holier  thought,  and  with  undazzled  eyes; — 


*  From  •*  Tamoyden." 


Where  wealth  and  power  with  glare  and  ipten- 

donr  rise. 
Let  fools  and  slaves  disgustful  incense  bom ! 
StiU  Memory's  moonlight  lustre  let  me  priM; 
The  great,  the  good,  whoee  course  is  o'er. 
And,  finom  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty 

learn! 


WEEHAWKEN. 

Eyi  o'er  our  path  is  stealing  fiut ; 
Yon  quivering  splendours  are  the  last 
The  sun  will  fling,  to  tremble  o'er 
The  waves  that  kiss  the  opposing  shore ; 
His  latest  glories  fringe  the  height 
Behind  us,  with  their  golden  light 

The  mountain's  mirror'd  outline  (Sides 
Amid  the  fast^xtendlng  shades ; 
Its  shaggy  bulk,  in  sterner  pride. 
Towers,  as  the  gloom  steals  o'er  the  tide; 
For  the  great  stream  a  bulwark  meet 
That  leaves  its  rock-encumber'd  fiset 

River  and  mountain !  though  to  song 
Not  yet,  perchance,  your  names  belong ; 
Those  who  have  loved  your  evening  hues 
Will  ask  not  the  recording  muse 
What  antique  tales  she  can  relate. 
Your  banks  and  steeps  to  oonsecmte. 

Yet,  should  the  stranger  ask,  what  lore 
Of  by-gone  days,  this  winding  shore. 
Yon  cliffii  and  fir-clad  steeps  could  tell. 
If  vocal  made  by  Fancy's  spell,— 
The  varying  legend  might  rehearse 
Fit  themes  for  high,  romantic  verse. 

O'er  yon  rough  heights  and  moss-dad  sod 
Oft  hath  the  stalworth  warrior  trod ; 
Or  poer'd,  with  hunter's  gaze,  to  mark 
The  progress  of  the  glancing  bark. 
Spoils,  strangely  won  on  distant  waves. 
Have  luik'd  in  yon  obstructed  caves. 

When  the  great  strife  for  Freedom  rose. 
Here  scouted  oft  her  friends  and  foes, 
Alternate,  through  the  changeful  war. 
And  beacon-fires  flash 'd  bright  and  fiur; 
And  here,  when  Freedom's  strife  was  won, 
Fell,  in  sad  feud,  her  favour'd  son ; — 

Her  son, — the  second  of  the  band. 
The  Romans  of  the  rescued  land. 
Where  round  yon  capes  the  banks  ascend, 
Long  shall  the  pilgrim's  footsteps  bend ; 
There,  mirthful  hearts  shall  pause  to  sigh. 
There,  tean  shall  dim-  the  patriot's  eye. 

There  last  he  stood.     Before  his  sight 
Flow'd  the  fair  river,  free  and  bright ; 
The  rising  mart,  and  isles,  and  bay. 
Before  him  in  their  glory  lay, — 
Scenes  of  his  love  and  of  his  fame,— 
The  tOAtant  ere  the  death-shot  came. 
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THE  GREEN  ISLE  OF  LOVERS/ 

Thit  My  that,  ■far  in  the  lind  of  the  well. 
When  the  bright  golden  tan  nnlu  in  glorj  to 
Mid  fens  where  the  hunter  ne'er  rentured  to  tieai^ 
A  fair  lake  unruffled  and  eparkling  it  spread ; 
Where,  lost  in  his  course,  the  rapt  Indian  disooven, 
In  distance  seen  dimly,  the  green  Isle  of  Loven. 

There  rerdore  fades  never ;  immortal  in  bloom. 
Soft  waves  the  magnolia  its  groves  of  perfume ; 
And  low  bends  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  de- 
pressed, 
All  glowing  like  gems  in  the  crowns  of  the  east; 
There  the  bright  eye  of  nature,  in  mild  glory  hoven : 
rris  the  land  of  the  sunbeam, — the  green  life  of 
Lovers ! 

Sweet  strains  wildly  float  on  the  breezes  that  kiss 
The  calm-flowing  lake  round  that  region  of  bliss 
Where,  wreathing  their  gariands  of  amaranth,  fair 

choirs 
Glad  measures  still  weave  to  the  sound  that  inspures 
The  dance  and  the  revel,  mid  forests  that  cover 
On  high  with  their  shade  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lover. 

But  fierce  as  the  snake,  with  his  eyeballs  of  fire, 
When  his  scales  are  all  brilliant  and  glowingwith  ire. 
Are  the  warriors  to  all,  save  the  maids  of  their  isle, 
Whose  law  is  their  will,  and  whose  life  is  their  smile ; 
From  beauty  there  valour  and  strength  are  not 

rovers, 
And  peace  reigns  supreme  in  the  green  Isle  of 

Lovers. 

And  he  who  has  sought  to  set  foot  on  its  shore^ 
In  mazes  perplexed,  has  beheld  it  no  more ; 
It  fleets  on  the  vision,  deluding  the  view. 
Its  banks  still  retire  as  the  hunters  pursue ; 
O !  who  in  this  vain  world  of  wo  shall  discover 
The  home  undisturb'd,  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lovcf ! 


THE  DEAD  OF  1832. 


O,  Time  and  Death !  with  certain  pace, 
Though  still  unequal,  hurrying  on, 

O'ertuming,  in  your  awful  race, 
The  cot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne! 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 

From  the  plogue^smitten  realms  a£ur. 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn  deepe : 

In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go, 
And  to  those  vast,  dim  chambers  hie : 

Where,  mingled  with  the  high  and  low. 
Dead  Cjbsass  and  dead  Shakspkarm  lie! 

Dread  ministera  of  Gon  !  sometimes 

Ye  smite  at  once  to  do  his  will. 
In  all  earth's  ocean-severM  climes. 

Those— whose  renown  ye  cannot  kill! 


When  all  the  brightest  stan  that  bom 
At  once  are  banish'd  from  their  spheni^ 

Men  wdly  ask,  when  shall  retom 
Such  lustra  to  the  coming  yean  I 

For  where  is  he* — who  lived  so  Iong^~ 
Who  raised  the  modern  Titan's  ghost, 

And  show*d  hii  fate  in  powerful  song. 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  sake  was  losti 

Where  he — who  backward  to  the  birth 
Of  Time  itself,  adventurous  trod, 

And  in  the  mingled  mass  of  earth 
Found  out  the  handiwork  of  God  If 

Where  he — who  in  the  mortal  head,t 
Ordain*d  to  gaze  on  heaven,  could  trace 

The  soul's  vast  features,  that  shall  tread 
The  stars,  when  earth  la  nothingness  t 

Where  he — ^who  struck  old  Albyn's  lyre,^ 
Till  round  the  world  its  echoes  roll. 

And  swept,  with  all  a  prophet's  fire. 
The  diapason  of  the  soul  ? 

Where  he — who  read  the  mystic  loref 
Buried  where  buried  Pharaohs  sleep; 

And  dared  presumptuous  to  explore 
Secrets  four  thousand  years  could  keep  Y 

Where  he — who,  with  a  poet's  eye^ 
Of  truth,  on  lowly  nature  gazed, 

And  made  even  sordid  Poverty 
Classic,  when  in  his  numb^  glazed  7 


Where — that  old  sage  so  hale  and 
The  "  greatest  good"  who  sought  to  find ; 

Who  in  his  garden  muied,  and  made 
All  forms  of  rule  for  all  mankind  1 

And  thou — whom  millions  &r  removed ff 
Revered — the  hicrarch  meek  and  wise, 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  beloved, 

Near  where  thy  Wsslzt's  coffin  lies. 

He,  too — the  heir  of  glory — whereat 
Hath  great  Napolioit's  sdon  fled  T 

Ah !  glory  goes  not  to  an  heir ! 
Take  him,  ye  noble,  vulgar  dead ! 

But  hark !  a  nation  sighs  f  for  he,^^ 
Last  of  the  brave  who  perill'd  all 

To  make  an  infant  empire  free, 
Obeys  the  inevitable  call ! 

They  go— and  with  them  is  a  crowd, 
For  human  rights  who  thought  and  did: 

We  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud. 
Each  hath  his  mental  pyramid. 

All  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre, 

The  mind,  their  monument  sublime- 
Young  in  eternal  fame  they  are — 

Such  are  your  t^l^nphs,  Death  and  Time. 


*  Oosthe  and  hb  Faust. 

X  Rpnrzheim. 
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PARTING. 

8at,  when  dar  fiam  mine  thj  hone  iliall  \m, 
Still  will  thy  tool  unchanging  tarn  to  me  1 
When  other  scenes  in  beauty  round  thee  lie, 
Will  these  be  present  to  thy  mental  eye  ? 
Thy  form,  thy  mind,  when  others  fondly  praise. 
Wilt  thou  forget  thy  poet's  humbler  lays  t 
Ah  me !  what  is  there,  in  earth's  ▼arious  range, 
That  time  and  absence  may  not  sadly  change ! 
And  can  the  heart,  tliat  still  demands  new  ties, 
New  thoughts,  for  all  its  thousand  sympathie*— 
The  waxen  heart,  where  every  seal  may  set, 
In  turn,  its  stamp— remain  unalterM  yet, 
While  nature  changes  with  each  fleeting  day, 
And  seasons  dance  their  varying  course  away! 
Ah !  shouldst  thou  swerve  from  truth,  all  else  must 

part, 
That  yet  can  feed  with  life  this  withered  heart ! 
Whate'cr  its  doubts,  its  hopes,  its  fears  may  be, 
'T  were,  even  in  madness,  faithful  still  to  thee ; 
And  shouldst  thou  snap  that  silver  chord  in  twain. 
The  golden  bowl  no  other  links  sustain ; 
Crush'd  in  the  dust,  its  fragments  then  must  sink. 
And  the  cold  earth  its  latest  life-drops  drmk. 
Blame  not,  if  oft,  in  melancholy  mood, 
This  theme,  too  far,  sick  fancy  hath  pursued ; 
And  if  the  soul,  which  high  with  hope  should  beat, 
TNims  to  the  gloomy  grave's  unbless'd  retreat. 

Majestic  nature !  since  thy  course  began, 
Thy  features  wear  no  sympathy  for  man ; 
The  sun  smiles  loveliest  on  our  darkest  hours ; 
O'er  the  cold  grave  fresh  spring  the  sweetest  flowan, 
And  man  himself^  in  selfish  sorrows  bound. 
Heeds  not  the  melancholy  ruin  round. 
The  crowd's  vain  roar  still  fills  the  passing  breeie 
That  bends  above  the  tomb  the  cypress-tiees. 
One  only  heart,  still  true  in  joy  or  wo. 
Is  all  the  kindest  fates  can  e'er  bestow. 
If  frowning  Heaven  that  heart  refuse  to  give, 
O,  who  would  ask  the  ungracious  boon — to  live  ? 
Then  better  'twere,  if  longer  doom'd  to  prove 
The  listless  load  of  life,  unbless'd  with  love. 
To  seek  midst  ocean's  waste  some  island  fair, — 
And  dwell,  the  anchorite  of  nature,  there ; — 
Some  lonely  isle,  upon  whose  rocky  shore 
No  sound,  save  curlew's  scream,  or  billow's  roar, 
Hath  echoed  ever ;  in  whose  central  woods, 
With  the  quick  spirit  of  its  solitudes. 
In  converse  deep,  strange  sympathies  untried. 
The  soul  might  find,  which  this  vain  world  denied. 

But  I  will  trust  that  heart,  where  truth  alone, 
In  loveliest  guise,  sits  radiant  on  her  throne ; 
And  thus  believing,  fear  not  all  the  power 
Of  absence  drear,  or  time's  most  tedious  hour. 
If  e'er  I  sigh  to  win  the  wreaths  of  fame, 
And  write  on  memory's  scroll  a  deathless  name, 
'T  is  but  thy  loved,  approving  smile  to  meet. 
And  lay  the  budding  laurels  at  thy  feet 
If  e'er  for  worldly  wealth  I  heave  a  sigh, 
And  glittering  visions  float  on  fancy's  eye, 
'T  is  but  with  rosy  wreathn  thy  path  to  spread, 
And  place  the  diadem  on  beauty's  head. 
Queen  of  my  thoughts,  each  subject  to  thy  sway. 
Thy  ruling  presence  lives  but  to  obey ; 


And  shouldst  thou  e'er  their  bless'd  allegiance  altghti 
The  mind  must  wander,  lost  in  endless  night. 
Farewell !  forget  me  not,  when  others  gaze 
Enamoor'd  on  thee,  with  the  looks  of  praise ; 
When  weary  kagnes  before  my  view  are  cait, 
And  each  dull  hour  seems  heavier  than  the  lail» 
Forget  me  not    May  joy  thy  steps  attend. 
And  mayst  thou  find  in  every  form  a  friend ; 
With  care  unsullied  be  thy  every  thought; 
And  in  thy  dreams  of  home,  forget  me  not ! 


CONCLUSION  TO  YAMOYDEN: 


Sin  was  the  theme,  which  yet  to  try  we  choae, 
In  pleasant  moments  of  communion  sweet ; 
When  least  we  thought  of  earth'a  nnvaniiihM 

woes, 
And  least  we  dream'd,  in  fiuicy's  fond  deceit, 
That  either  the  cold  grasp  of  death  should  ineet. 
Till  after  many  years,  in  ripe  old  age ; 
Three  little  summers  flew  on  pinions  fleet. 
And  thou  art  living  but  in  memory's  page. 
And  earth  seems  all  to  me  a  worthless  pilgrimagSi 

Sad  was  our  theme ;  but  well  the  wise  man  sung, 
«  Better  than  festal  halls,  the  house  of  wo ;" 
Tib  good  to  stand  destruction's  spoils  among. 
And  muae  on  that  sad  bourne  to  which  we  go. 
The  heart  grows  better  when  tears  fireely  flow ; 
And,  in  the  many-colour'd  dream  of  earth. 
One  stolen  hour,  wherein  ourselves  we  know. 
Our  weakness  and  our  vanity, — is  worth 
Years  of  unmeaning  smiles,  and  lewd,  obstrqw- 
rous  mirth. 

'TIS  good  to  muse  on  nations  pass'd  away. 
Forever,  from  the  land  we  call  our  own ; 
Nations,  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day. 
Who  deem'd  that  everlasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known ! 
Sublimer  sadness  will  the  mind  control, 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 
And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 
And  human  pride  falls  low,  at  human  grandeor'a 
goal. 

Philip  !  farewell!  thee  King,  in  idle  jest. 
Thy  persecutors  named ;  and  if  indeed. 
The  jewell'd  diadem  thy  front  had  preas'd. 
It  had  become  thee  better,  than  the  breed 
Of  palaces,  to  sceptres  that  succeed, 
To  be  of  courtier  or  of  priest  the  tool, 
Satiate  dull  sense,  or  count  the  frequent  bead. 
Or  pamper  gormand  hunger ;  thou  wouldst  rule 
Better  than  the  worn  rake,  the  glutton,  or  the  fool ! 

I  would  not  wrong  thy  warrior  shade,  could  I 
Aught  in  my  verse  or  make  or  mar  thy  fame ; 
As  the  light  carol  of  a  bird  flown  by        [name : 
Will  pass  the  youthful  strain  that  breathed  thy 
But  in  that  land  whence  thy  destroyers  came, 
A  i^red  bard  thy  champion  shall  be  found ; 
He  of  the  laureate  wreath  for  thee  shall  claim 
The  hero's  honours,  to  earth's  farthest  bound, 
Where  Albion's  tongue  is  heard,  or  Albion's  songi 
resound. 


J 


NORA'S  SONG.' 

Suspy  diild  of  my  lore !  be  iStkj  ilumber  m  Uglit 

As  the  red  bnrd'fl  that  neatlei  Mcare  on  the  ipnqr  I 
Be  the  nnoiu  that  Yisit  thee  fidiy  and  bright 
Ai  the  dew-drops  that  sparkle  around  with  the 
imy! 

0  soft  flows  the  breath  from  thine  innocent  fafeMt; 
In  the  wild  wood, sleep  cradles  in  roses  thj  head; 

But  her  who  protects  thee,  a  wanderer  unblessed, 
He  forsakes,  or  surrounds  with  his  phantoms  of 
dread. 

1  fisar  for  thy  fiither !  why  stays  he  so  long 

On  the  shores  where  the  wife  of  the  giant  was 
thrown. 
And  the  sailor  oft  linger'd  to  hearken  her  song, 
80  sad  o'er  the  wave,  e'er  she  harden'd  to  stone. 


He  skims  the  blue  tide  in  his  birchen  canoe, 
Where  the  foe  in  the  moonbeams  his  path  may 
descry; 

The  ball  to  its  scope  may  speed  rapid  and  tme, 
And  lost  in  the  wave  be  thy  father's  death-ay ! 

The  Power  that  is  round  us, — whose  presence  is 
near. 
In  the  gloom  and  the  solitude  felt  by  the  aonl. 
Protect  that  frail  bark  in  its  lonely  career, 
And  shield  thte,  when  rongUy  li&'s  biUowt 
shaUrolL 


WOMAN* 

WoxAir !  bless'd  partner  of  our  joys  and  woes ! 
Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill, 
Untamish'd  yet,  thy  fond  affection  glows. 
Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beats  with  every  thrill! 
Bright  o'er  the  wasted  scene  thou  hoverest  still. 
Angel  of  comfort  to  the  failing  soul ; 
Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill. 
That  pours  its  restless  and  disastrous  roll 
O'er  all  that  blooms  below,  with  sad  and  hoUowhowI! 

When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  feverish  pain 
Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  angubh  from  the  brow, 
To  soothe  the  soul,  to  cool  the  burning  brain, 
O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  as  thou ! 
The  battle's  hu^ed  scene  and  angry  glow. 
The  death-encircled  pillow  of  distress, 
The  lonely  moments  of  secluded  wo, 
Alike  thy  care  and  constancy  confess, 
Alike  thy  pitying  hand  and  fearless  friendship  UeM ! 


*  From  **  Yamoyden. 


»> 


Thae  youthful  fiuicy  loves  in  aid  to  call ; 
Thence  first  invoked  the  sacred  sisters  were ; 
The  form  that  holds  the  enthusiast's  heart  in  thnD, 
He^  mid  his  bright  creation,  paints  most  fiur; 
Trae, — in  this  earthly  wilderness  of  care, — 
Aa  hunters  path  the  wilds  and  forests  through ; 
And  i&nn, — «11  fragile  as  thou  art,— -to  bear 
Life's  dangerous  billows, — as  the  light  caaoe. 
That  shoots,  with  all  its  freight,  the  impetuoos 
rapid's  flow. 

Thee,  Indians  tell,  the  first  of  men  to  win, 
Clomb  long  the  vaulted  heaven's  unmeasuvsd 

height : 
And  well  their  uncouth  fable  qpeaks  therein 
The  worth  even  savage  souls  can  never  slight 
Tired  with  the  chase,  the  hunter  greets  at  night 
Thy  welcome  smile,  the  balm  of  every  wo ; 
Thy  patient  toil  makes  all  his  labours  light; 
And  from  his  grave  when  friends  and  kindred  go, 
Tlum  weeping  comest,  the  sweet  sagamit^  to  strow! 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Goon-VTORT  to  all  the  world !  there^s  nona^ 
Beneath  the  **  over-going"  sun,  « 

To  whom  I  feel  or  hate  or  spite. 
And  so  to  all  a  fair  good-night 

Would  I  eould  say  good-night  to  pain. 
Good-night  to  conscience  and  her  train. 
To  dieerless  poverty,  and  shame 
That  I  am  yet  unknown  to  fame ! 

Would  I  could  say  good-night  to  dreams 
That  haunt  me  with  delusive  gleams. 
That  through  the  sable  future's  veil 
Like  meteors  glimmer,  but  to  £uL 

Would  I  could  say  a  long  good-night 
To  halting  between  wrong  and  right. 
And,  like  a  giant  with  new  force, 
Awske  prepared  to  run  my  course ! 

But  time  o'er  good  and  ill  sweeps  on, 
And  when  few  years  have  come  and  gone» 
The  past  will  be  to  me  as  naught. 
Whether  remember'd  or  forgot 

Yet  let  me  hope  one  faithful  friend 
O'er  my  last  couch  shall  tearful  bend ; 
And,  though  no  day  for  me  was  bright. 
Shall  bid  me  then  a  long  good-night 
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GRENVILLB  MELLEN. 


(■mi, ran   OMtIMM 


OmiiTFiLiv  MsLLxw  WM  the  third  Km  of  the 
fade  Chief  Jiutioe  PBiarrxss  Millk^t,  LL.  D.,  of 
Maine,  and  was  bom  in  tho  town  of  Biddeford,  in 
that  atate,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1799. 
He  waa  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  after 
leaving  that  seminary  became  a  law-student  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  who  had  before  that  time  re- 
moved to  Portland.  Soon  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  was  married,  and  commenced  the  prao 
tice  of  his  profession  at  North  Yarmouth,  a  plesp 
sant  village  near  his  native  town.  Within  three 
years— in  October,  1828 — hb  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  died,  and  his  only  child  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  in  the  succeeding  spring. 
From  this  time  his  character  was  changed.  He 
had  before  been  an  ambitious  and  a  happy  man. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  melan- 
choly. 

I  believe  Mr.  MxLLaar  did  not  become  known 
as  a  writer  until  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
ol^.  He  was  then  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Cambridge  «<  United  Sutes  Literary  Gaietie."  In 
the  early  part  of  1827,  he  published  a  satire  en- 
titled <*  Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty-six,*'  and  two 
years  afterward,  *«Glad  Tales  and  8ed  Tales,"  a 
collection  of  prose  sketches,  which  had  previously 
been  printed  in  the  periodicals.  "The  Martyr's 
Triumph,  Buried  Valley,  and  other  Poems,"  ap- 
peansd  in  1834.  The  principal  poem  in  this  volume 
is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Alban,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  in  England.  It  is  in  the  measure 
of  the  <<  Faery  Queene,"  and  has  some  creditable 
passages ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  hardly  rises  above 
mediocrity.  In  the  « Buried  Valley"  he  describes 
the  remarkable  avalanche  near  the  Notch  in  the 
White  Mountains,  by  which  tho  Willey  family 
were  destroyed,  many  years  ago.  In  a  poem  enti- 
tled «The  Rest  of  Empires,"  in  the  same  collection, 
he  laments  the  custom  of  the  elder  baids  to  immoiw 
tafize  the  deeds  of  conquerors  alone,  and  contrasts 
their  prostitution  of  the  influence  of  poetry  with 
the  nobler  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  later  days, 
in  the  foUowing  lines,  which  are  characteristic  of 
his  best  manner  :-^ 

**  W«  hav«  been  uuflit.  In  oracles  of  old, 
Of  the  enaliied  divinity  of  lonf ; 
Tbat  Poetry  and  Mueic,  hand  In  hand. 
Came  In  the  light  of  Inipiration  forth, 
And  clainrd  alliance  with  the  rolling  heavens. 
And  were  those  peerteee  bards,  whose  stratni  have  eooM 
In  an  undying  echo  to  the  world, 
Wboee  number*  floated  round  the  Grecian  isles, 
And  made  melodiouH  all  the  hilli  of  Rome, — 
Were  they  iniplred  1— Alai,  for  Poetry  t 
That  her  creat  minlatert.  In  early  time, 
Banff  for  the  brave  alone — and  bade  the  soal 
Battle  for  heaven  in  the  ranks  of  war! 
It  was  the  treason  of  the  godlike  art 
That  pointed  glory  to  the  sword  and  ipesr. 
And  left  the  heart  to  moulder  in  Its  buU  ! 


It  was  the  menial  service  of  the  bard— 
II  was  the  basest  bondage  of  bis  powers, 
In  later  times  to  consecrate  a  feait. 
And  sing  of  gallantry  in  hall  and  bower. 

To  courtly  knights  and  ladies 

**  But  other  times  have  strung  new  lyias  afaia. 
And  other  music  greets  us.    Poetry 
Comes  robed  in  smiles,  and,  in  low  breatiiiaf  somds, 
Tskes  counsel,  like  a  friend,  In  our  still  hours. 
And  points  us  to  the  its rs— the  waneless  staia — 
That  whisper  an  hereafter  to  oor  souls. 
It  breathes  upon  our  spirits  a  rich  balm. 
And,  with  Its  tender  tones  and  melody. 
Draws  mercy  from  the  warrior— and  proclalBis 
A  mom  of  bright  and  universal  love . 
To  those  who  Journey  with  us  through  the  vale; 
It  points  to  moral  greatnesi — deeds  of  mind, 
And  the  high  struggles,  worthy  of  a  man. 
Have  we  no  minstrels  in  oor  echoing  hsils, 
No  wild  Cadwallon,  with  his  wilder  itraia^ 
pouring  his  war-songs  upon  helmed  earsi 
We  have  lounds  stealing  from  the  fkr  retreats 
Of  the  bright  company  of  gifted  men. 
Who  pour  their  mellow  music  round  our  afs, 
And  point  us  to  our  duties  and  our  hesrts; 
The  poet's  constellation  beams  around— 
A  pensive  Cowras  lives  in  all  his  lines. 
And  MiLTOK  hymns  us  on  to  hope  and  heaven!" 

After  spending  five  or  six  years  in  Boston,  Mr. 
MxLLair  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  resided 
nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wroU 
much  for  &e  literary  magazines,  and  edited  Mve- 
ral  works  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Coucav,  the  pub- 
lisher. In  1839,  he  established  a  Monthly  IGa- 
cellany,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  the  pablicatioii 
of  a  few  numbers.  His  health  had  been  declining 
for  several  years ;  his  disease  finally  aasnmed  the 
form  of  consimiption,  and  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Cuba,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  derive  advantage  from  a  change  of  climate, 
and  the  sea  air.  He  was  disappointed ;  and  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died^ 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mells!!  was  a  gentle-hearted,  amiable  mm, 
aocial  in  his  feelings,  and  patient  and  resigned  in 
the  long  period  of  physicid  suflTering  which  pi»> 
ceded  his  death.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  in  his  lifetime  than  his  woika  will  pre- 
aerve.  They  are  without  vigour  of  thought  or 
language,  and  are  often  dreamy,  mystic,  and  un- 
intelligible. In  his  writings  there  is  no  evidence 
of  creative  genius ;  no  original,  clear,  and  manly 
thought ;  no  spirited  and  natural  descriptions  of 
life  or  nature ;  no  humour,  no  pathos,  no  paaaion; 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  common  83rmpatliicB 
of  mankind.  The  little  poem  entitled  <«  The  Bo- 
gle," although  <Mt  whispers  whence  it  stole  ill 
qpcdls,"  is  probably  superior  to  any  thing  elae  he 
wrote.  It  is  free  from  the  affectations  and  un- 
meaning epithets  which  distinguish  nearly  all  Ida 
works. 
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GRENYILLB   MELLEN. 
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ENGLISH  SCENERY. 


Thi  woods  and  valet  of  England !— is  there  not 
A  magic  and  a  manrel  in  their  names  1 
Is  there  not  music  in  the  memory 
Of  their  old  glory  ? — is  there  not  a  soond, 
As  of  some  watchword,  that  recalls  at  night 
All  that  gave  light  and  wonder  to  the  day  1 
In  these  soft  words,  that  breathe  of  lovelmess, 
And  summon  to  the  spirit  scenes  that  rose 
Rich  on  its  raptured  vision,  as  the  eye 
Hung  like  a  tranced  thing  above  the  page 
That  genius  had  made  golden  with  its  gflow—- 
The  page  of  noble  story— of  high  towers, 
And  casUed  halls,  envista'd  like  the  line 
Of  heroes  and  great  hearts,  that  centuries 
Had  led  before  their  hearths  in  dim  array— 
Of  lake  and  lawn,  and  gray  and  cloudy  tree, 
That  rock'd  with  banner*d  foliage  to  the  storm 
Above  the  walls  it  shadow'd,  and  whose  leaves. 
Rustling  in  gathered  music  to  the  winds, 
Seem'd  voiced  as  with  the  sound  of  many  seas  I 

The  woods  and  vales  of  England !  O,  the  foonti. 
The  living  founts  of  memory !  how  they  break 
And  gush  upon  my  stirr*d  heart  as  I  gaze ! 
I  hear  the  shout  of  reapers,  the  far  low 
Of  herds  upon  the  banks,  the  distant  baik 
Of  the  tired  dog,  stretchM  at  some  cottage  door, 
The  echo  of  the  axe,  mid  forest  swung. 
And  the  loud  laugh,  drowning  the  fidnt  halloo. 

Land  of  our  fathers !  though  'tis  ours  to  roam 
A  Und  upon  whose  bosom  thou  migfatst  lie. 
Like  infant  on  its  mother's — though  'tis  ours 
To  gaze  upon  a  nobler  heritage 
Than  thou  couldttt  e'er  unshadow  to  thy  sons,— 
Though  ours  to  linger  upon  fount  and  sky, 
Wilder,  and  peopled  with  great  spirits,  who 
Walk  with  a  deeper  majesty  than  thine, — 
Tet,  as  our  father-land,  O,  who  shall  tell 
The  lone,  mysterious  energy  which  calls 
Upon  our  sinking  spirits  to  walk  forth 
Amid  thy  wood  and  mount,  where  every  hill 
Is  eloquent  with  beauty,  and  the  tale 
And  song  of  centuries,  the  cloudless  yean 
When  fairies  walked  thy  valleys,  and  the  turf 
Rung  to  their  tiny  footsteps,  and  quick  flowers 
Spring  with  the  lifting  grass  on  which  they 
When  all  the  landscape  murmured  to  its  rills. 
And  joy  with  hope  slept  in  its  leafy  bowers  I 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 


MouiTT  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olyn^juan  heif^ 
The  tall  rocks  brighten  in  the  ether  air, 
And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  night, 
To  chant  immortal  songs  to  Freedom  there ! 
Thine  is  the  rock  of  other  regions,  where 
The  world  of  life,  which  blooms  so  far  below. 
Sweeps  a  wide  waste:  no  gladdening  scenes  appeaor, 
Save  where,  with  silvery  flash,  the  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  far-ofTmountain,  distant,  calm,  and  slow* 

Thine  is  the  summit  where  the  clouds  repose. 
Or,  eddying  wildly,  roimd  thy  clifb  are  borne; 


When  Tempest  mounts  his  roriiingcar,  and  tfarofivt 
His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thunder's  home ! 
Far  down  Uie  deep  ravine  the  whirlwinda  come^ 
And  bow  the  forests  as  they  sweep  along; 
While,  roaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  womb^ 
The  storms  come  ibrUi,  and,  hurrying  darkly  on, 
Amid  the  echoing  peaks  the  revelry  prolong! 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  air  is  fled. 
And  quench'd  in  silence  all  the  tempest  flame. 
There  come  the  dim  forms  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Around  the  steep  which  bears  the  hero*s  name: 
The  stars  look  down  upon  them ;  and  the  same 
Pale  orb  thai  glistens  o'er  his  distant  grave 
Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  ftme. 
And  lights  the  cold  tear  of  the  glorious  brave. 
The  richest,  purest  tear  that  memory  ever  gave ! 

Mount  of  the  clouds!  when  winter  round  thee 
The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year,       [thiows 
Sublime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows. 
Thy  towers  in  bright  magnificence  appear! 
'Tis  then  we  view  thee  with  a  chilling  tear, 
Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  bine; 
When,  lo!  in  soflen'd  grandeur,  fiur,  yet  elour. 
Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  heaven's  own  hue, 
To  swell  as  Freedom's  home  on  man's  nnbonnded 
view! 


THE  BUGLE. 

O !  WILD,  enchanting  horn ! 
Whose  music  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air 
Swells  to  the  clouds,  and  calls  on  Echo  there. 

Till  a  new  melody  is  bom — 

Wake,  wake  again,  the  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  beauty  down. 
With  still  stars  burning  on  her  azure  crown,  • 

Intense  and  eloquently  bright 

Night,  at  its  pulseless  noon ! 
When  the  far  voice  of  watera  mourns  in  song^ 
And  some  tired  watch-dog,  lazily  and  kmg 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  moon. 

Hark !  how  it  sweeps  away. 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky, 
As  if  some  sprite  of  sound  went  wandering  by^ 

With  lone  halloo  and  roundelay ! 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out ! 
Thy  tones  come  pouring  on  my  leaping  heart. 
And  my  stirr'd  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start 

As  boyhood's  old  remember'd  shout 

O !  have  ye  heard  that  peal. 
From  sleeping  city's  moon-bathed  batflementa. 
Or  from  the  guarded  field  and  warrior  tenta, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  yon  steal  t 

Or  have  ye  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise, 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamour,  io  the  skies^ 

Where  wings  and  tempests  never  Mcrt 


Go,  go— no  other  sound. 
No  music  that  of  air  or  earth  is  bom, 
Can  match  the  mighty  music  of  that  hom, 

On  midnight's  fathomless  profound ! 


ON  SEEING  AN  EAGLE  PASS  NEAR  ME 
IN  AUTUMN  TWILIGHT. 

I       Sail  on,  thou  lone,  imperial  bird. 

Of  qaenchlen  eye  and  tiieieM  wing; 
How  is  thy  diatant  coming  heard, 

Aa  the  night's  breexea  round  thee  ring! 
Thy  courae  waa  'gainst  the  burning  aim 

In  hia  extremest  glory.    How! 
la  thy  onequall'd  daring  done, 

Thou  atoop'at  to  earth  ao  lowly  nowl 

Or  haat  thou  bft  thy  rocking  dome. 

Thy  roaring  crag,  thy  lightning  pme, 
To  find  aome  aecret,  meaner  home, 

Leaa  atormy  and  unsafe  than  thine  1 
Elae  why  thy  dusky  pinions  bend 

So  closely  to  this  shadowy  world, 
And  round  thy  searching  glancea  aend, 

Aa  wishing  thy  broad  pena  were  furi'd  t 

Tet  lonely  is  thy  shatter'd  nest. 

Thy  eyry  desolate,  though  high; 
And  lonely  thou,  alike  at  rest. 

Or  soaring  in  the  upper  sky. 
The  golden  light  that  bathes  thy  plumea 

On  thine  interminable  flight, 
Falls  cheerless  on  earth's  desert  tombs. 

And  maketf  the  north's  ice-mountaina  bright 

So  come  the  eagle-hearted  down. 

So  come  the  high  and  proud  to  earth, 

When  Kfe'a  night-gathering  tempeata  ftown 
Orer  their  glory  and  their  mirth; 

So  quails  the  mind's  undying  eye, 
That  bore,  unreil'd,  fame's  noontide  son; 

So  man  seeks  solitude,  to  die. 

His  high  place  lefl,  hia  triumpha  done. 

• 

So,  round  the  reaidence  of  power, 

A  cold  and  joyless  lustre  shines. 
And  on  life's  pinnacles  will  lower 

Clooda,  dark  aa  bathe  the  eagle's  pineSi 
But,  O,  the  mellow  light  that  pours 

From  God's  pure  throne— the  light  that  aavea! 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars, 

And  sheds  deep  radiance  round  our  grarei. 


THE  TRUE  GLORY  OF  AMERICA. 

iTALTA'a  valea  and  fountains. 

Though  beautiful  ye  be, 
I  love  my  soaring  mountaina 

And  forests  more  than  ye ; 
And  though  a  dreamy  grcatneas  ziae 

From  out  your  cloudy  yeara. 
Like  kills  an  distant  stormy  skies. 

Seem  dim  through  Nature's  tean, 
Still,  tell  roe  not  of  years  of  old. 

Of  ancient  heart  and  clime ; 
Oura  is  the  land  and  age  of  gold, 

And  oura  the  hallowed  time ! 


The  jewell'd  crown  and  aceptre 

Of  Greece  have  paaa'd  away ; 
And  none,  of  all  who  wept  her, 

Could  bid  her  splendour  stay. 
The  world  has  shaken  with  tlM  tratd 

Of  iron-sandall'd  crim&— 
And,  lo !  o'eiahadowing  all  the  dead. 

The  conqueror  stalka  sublime ! 
Then  adi  I  not  for  crown  and  plome 

To  nod  above  my  land ; 
The  victor'a  footsteps  point  to  doom, 

Gravea  open  round  hia  hand ! 

Rome !  with  thy  pillar'd  palacea, 

And  aculptured  herooa  all, 
Snatch'd,  in  their  warm,  triumphal  d^% 

To  Art's  high  festival; 
Rome !  with  thy  giant  aona  of  power, 

Whose  pathway  waa  on  thronea, 
Who  built  their  klngdoma  of  an  hoar 

On  yet  unburied  bones,— 
I  would  not  have  my  land  like  thee. 

So  lofty — yet  ao  cold ! 
Be  hers  a  lowlier  majeaty. 

In  yet  a  nobler  mould. 

Thy  marblea — ^works  of  wonder! 

In  thy  victorious  daya. 
Whose  lips  did  seem  to  sunder 

Before  the  astonish'd  gaxe ; 
When  atatue  glared  on  statue  then, 

The  living  on  the  dead« — 
And  men  aa  silent  pilgrims  were 

Before  some  sainted  head ! 
O,  not  for  faultleas  marbles  yet 

Would  I  the  light  forego 
That  beams  when  other  lights  have  set. 

And  Art  herself  lies  low! 

O,  ours  a  holier  hope  shall  be 

Than  consecrated  bust. 
Some  loftier  mean  of  memory 

To  snatch  us  from  the  dust. 
And  ours  a  atemer  art  than  this, 

Shall  fix  our  image  here, — 
The  spirit's  mould  of  lovelineaa^ 

A  nobler  Bbltidsrs  ! 

Then  let  them  bind  with  bloomless  ilowwi 

The  busts  and  urns  of  old, — 
A  fairer  heritage  be  oura, 

A  sacrifice  less  cold ! 
Give  honour  to  the  great  and  good. 

And  wreathe  the  living  brow. 
Kindling  with  Virtue's  mantling  Mood, 

And  pay  the  tribute  now ! 

So,  when  the  good  and  great  go  down, 

Their  statues  shall  arise, 
To  crowd  those  temples  of  our  own. 

Our  fiideless  memories ! 
And  when  the  sculptured  marble  falls, 

And  Art  goes  in  to  die. 
Oar  forms  shall  live  in  holier  halla. 

The  Pantheon  of  the  sky ! 
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FROM  "THE  RUINS  OF  ATHENS." 

The  daylight  fades  o'er  old  Cyllene*s  hill. 
And  broad  and  dun  the  mountain  shadows  foU; 
The  Stan  are  up  and  sparkling,  as  if  still 
Smiling  upon  their  altan ;  but  the  tall, 
Dark  cypress,  gently,  as  a  mourner,  bends^- 
Wet  with  the  drops  of  evening  as  with  teara— 
Alike  o'er  shrine  and  worshipper,  and  blends. 
All  dim  and  lonely,  with  the  wrecks  of  years. 
As  of  a  world  gone  by  no  coming  morning  cheers. 

There  sits  the  queen  of  temples — gray  and  lone. 
She,  like  the  last  of  an  imperial  line. 
Has  seen  her  sister  structures,  one  by  one. 
To  Time  their  gods  and  worahippen  resign ; 
And  the  stara  twinkle  through  the  weeds  that  twine 
Their  roofless  capitals ;  and,  through  the  night, 
Heard  the  hoarse  drum  and  the  exploding  mine. 
The  clash  of  arms  and  hymns  of  uncouth  rite. 
Prom  their  dismantled  shrines  the  guardian  powon 
aflfrigbt. 

Oo !  thou  from  whose  forsaken  heart  are  reft 
The  ties  of  home ;  and,  where  a  dwelling-plaoa 
Not  Jova  himself  the  elements  have  left, 
The  grass-grown,  undefined  arena  pace !     [hear 
Look  on  its  rent,  though  tower-like  shafts,  and 
The  loud  winds  thunder  in  their  aged  fkoe ; 
Then  slowly  turn  thine  eye,  where  mouldera  near 
A  CiBSAR's  arch,  and  the  blue  depth  of  space 
Vaults  like  a  sepulchre  the  wrecks  of  a  past  race. 

Is  it  not  better  with  the  Eremite, 

Where  the  weeds  rustle  o'er  his  aiiy  cave, 

Perch'd  on  their  summit,  through  the  long,  still 

night 
1*0  sit  and  watch  their  shadows  slowly 


While  oft  some  fragment,  sapp'd  by  dull  dacqr. 
In  thunder  breaks  the  silence,  and  the  fowl 
Of  Ruin  hoots — and  turn  in  scorn  away 
Of  all  man  builds,  time  levels,  and  the  oowl 
Awards  her  moping  sage  in  common  with  tfao  o««n 

Qr,  where  the  palm,  at  twilight's  holy  hour, 
By  Thesius*  fone  her  lonely  vigil  keeps : 
Gone  are  her  sisten  of  the  leaf  and  flower, 
With  them  the  living  crop  earth  sows  and  naps, 
But  these  revive  not :  the  weed  with  them  sleeps. 
But  clothes  herself  in  beauty  from  their  clay, 
And  leaves  them  to  their  slumber;  o'er  them 

weeps 
Vainly  the  Sprinc  her  quickening  dews  away. 
And  Love  as  vainly  mourns,  and  monms,  sJaa ! 

for  aye. 

Or,  more  remote,  on  Nature's  haunts  intnid«, 
Where,  since  creation,  she  has  slept  on  flowers. 
Wet  with  the  noonday  forest-dew,  and  woo'd 
By  untamed  choristen  in  unpruned  bowen : 
By  pathless  thicket,  rock  that  time-worn  towen 
O'er  dells  untrodden  by  the  hunter,  piled 
Ere  by  its  shadow  measured  were  the  boon 
To  human  eye,  the  rampart  of  the  wild. 
Whose  banner  is  the  cloud,  by  camago  nndefUed* 

The  weary  spirit  that  forsaken  plods 
The  world's  wide  wilderness,  a  home  may  fhdd 
Here,  mid  tho  dwellings  of  long-banisih'd  gods. 
And  thoaghts  they  bring,  the  moumen  of  the 

mind; 
The  spectres  that  no  speU  has  power  to  bind. 
The  loved,  but  lost,  whose  soul's  life  is  in  oars. 
As  incense  in  sepulchral  urns,  enshrined. 
The  sense  of  blighted  or  of  wasted  powers. 
The  hopes  whose  promiwd  fruits  have  perish'd 

with  their  flowers. 

Tl 
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There  is  a  small,  low  cape — there,  where  the  moon 
Breaks  o'er  the  shatter*d  and  now  shapeless  stone ; 
The  waters,  as  a  rude  but  fitting  boon. 
Weeds  and  small  shells  have,  like  a  garland, 

thrown 
Upon  it,  and  the  wind's  and  wave's  low  moan, 
And  sighing  grass,  and  cricket's  plaint,  are  heard 
To  steal  upon  the  stillness,  like  a  tone 
Remember'd.    Here,  by  human  foot  unslirr'd, 
Itfe  seed  the  thistle  sheds,  and  builds  the  ocean-bbd* 

Lurks  the  foul  toad,  the  lizard  basks  secme 
Within  the  sepulchre  of  him  whose  name 
Had  scatter'd  navies  like  the  whirlwind.    Sure, 
If  aught  amlntion's  fiery  wing  may  tame, 
Tis  here;  the  web  the  spider  weaves  where  Fame 
Planted  her  proud  but  sunken  shaft,  should  bo 
To  it  a  fetter,  still  it  springs  the  same, 
Glory's  fool-worsh4>per !  here  bend  thy  knee  I 
The  tomb  thine  altar^stone,  thine  idol  Mockery: 

A  small,  gmy  elf,  all  sprinkled  o'er  with  dust 
Of  crombling  catacomb,  and  mouldering  shred 
Of  banner  and  embroider'd  pall,  and  rust 
Of  arms,  time-worn  monuments,  that  shed 
A  canker'd  gleam  on  dim  escutcheons,  where 
The  groping  antiquary  pores  to  spy— • 
A  whati  a  name — perchance  ne*erg^ven there; 
At  whom  the  urchin,  with  his  mimic  eye, 
Sits  peering  through  a  skull,  and  laughs  continiiaUy . 


THE  MOUNTAIN-GIRL. 

The  clouds,  that  upward  curling  from 

Nevada's  summit  fly, 
Melt  into  air :  gone  are  the  showers. 
And,  deck'd,  as  'twere  with  bridal  flowen, 

Earth  seems  to  wed  the  sky. 

All  hearts  are  by  the  spirit  that 

Breathes  in  Uie  sunshine  stinr'd ; 
And  there's  a  girl  that,  up  and  down, 
A  merry  vagrant,  through  ^e  town. 
Goes  singing  like  a  bird. 

A  thing  all  lightness,  life,  and  glee ; 

One  of  the  shapes  we  seem 
To  meet  in  visions  of  the  night ; 
And,  should  they  greet  our  waking  sight, 

Imagine  that  we  dream. 

With  glossy  ringlet,  brow  that  is 

As  falling  snow-flake  white, 
Half-hidden  by  its  jetty  braid, 
And  eye  like  dewdrop  in  the  shade. 

At  once  both  dark  and  bright ; 

And  cheek  whereon  the  sunny  clime 

Its  brown  tint  gently  throws, 
Gently,  as  it  reluctant  were 
To  leave  its  print  on  thing  so  &ir— - 

A  shadow  on  a  rose. 


She  stops,  looks  up— what  does  she 

A  flower  of  crimson  dye. 
Whose  vaHc,  the  work  of  Moorish  hands, 
A  lady  sprinkles,  as  it  stands 

Upon  a  balcony : 


High,  leaning  from  a  window  forth, 

From  curtains  that  halP^hroud 
Her  maiden  form  with  tress  of  gold. 
And  brow  that  mocks  their  snow-white  &ld» 

Like  DiAK  from  a  cloud. 

Nor  flower,  nor  lady  fair  she  sees 
That  mountain-girl — but  dumb 
And  motionleas  she  stands,  with  eye 
That  seems  communing  with  the  sky ; 
Her  visions  are  of  home. 

That  flower  to  her  is  as  a  tone 

Of  some  forgotten  song. 
One  of  a  slumbering  thousand,  struck 
From  an  old  harp-string ;  but,  once  mdke, 

It  brings  the  rest  along. 

She  sees  beside  the  mountain-brook. 

Beneath  the  old  cork  tree 
And  toppling  crag,  a  vine-thatch*d  shed, 
Perch'd,  like  the  eagle,  high  o'erhead. 

The  home  of  liberty ; 

The  rivulet,  the  olive  shade, 

The  grassy  plot,  the  flock ; 
Nor  does  her  simple  thought  forget, 
Haply,  the  little  violet. 

That  springs  beneath  the  rock. 

Sister  and  mate,  they  may  not  from 

Her  dreaming  eye  depart ; 
And  one,  the  source  of  gentler  lean. 
More  dear  than  all,  for  whom  she  wean 

The  token  at  her  heart. 

And  hence  her  eye  is  dim,  her  cheek 

Has  lost  its  livelier  glow ; 
Her  song  has  ceased,  and  motionless 
She  stands,  an  image  of  distress:-^ 

Strange,  what  a  flower  can  do ! 


THE  MIGHT  OF  GREECE.* 


Tbs  might  of  Greece !  whose  story  has  gone  fortl^ 
Like  the  eternal  echo  of  a  lyre 
Struck  by  an  angel,  to  the  bounds  of  earth, 
A  marvel  and  a  melody ;  a  fire 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable.     Castalia's  choir  ^ 
Mourn  o'er  their  altars  worshiplcss  or  gone ; 
But  the  free  mountain-air  thpy  did  respire 
Has  borne  their  music  onward,  with  a  tone 
Shaking  earth's  tyrant  race  through  every  distant 
sons! 

A  never-dying  music,  borne  along  [fraught 

The  stream  of  years,  that  else  were  mute,  and 
—A  boundless  echo,  thunder  peal'd  in  song*- 
With  the  unconquerable  might  of  thought : 
The  Titan  that  shall  rive  the  fetters  wrought 
By  thq  world's  god,  Opinion,  and  set  free 
The  powers  of  mind,giants  from  darkness  brought; 
The  trophies  of  whose  triumph-march  shall  be 
Thrones,  dung^ns  swept  avray,  as  rampires  by  the 


*  From  "  The  Ruins  of  Athens. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  OAK. 

A  «Lomiovi  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak : 
He  haa  stood  for  a  thoosand  yean, 
Has  stood  and  frown'd 
On  the  trees  around, 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers ; 
As  round  their  king  they  stand,  ao  now, 

When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold« 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  array'd 
In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

He  has  stood  like  a  tower 

Through  sun  and  shower, 
And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 

He  has  heard  the  hail, 

As  from  plates  of  mail, 
From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle ; 
He  haa  toss'd  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 

(When  the  storm  had  roused  his  might) 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight. 

The  autumn  sun  looks  kindly  down. 
But  the  frost  is  on  the  lea, 

And  sprinkles  the  horn 

Of  the  owl  at  mom, 
As  die  hies  to  the  old  oak  tree. 

Not  a  leaf  is  stirr'd ; 

Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  the  thump  of  the  thresher's  flail, 

The  low  wind's  sigh. 

Or  the  distant  cry 
Of  the  hound  on  the  fox's  traiL 

The  forester  he  has  whistling  plunged 
With  his  axe,  in  the  deep  wood's  gloom, 
That  shrouds  the  hill, 
Where  few  and  chill 
The  sunbeams  struggling  come : 
His  brawny  arm  he  has  bared,  and  laid 
His  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
The  g^y  old  oak, 
And,  with  lusty  stroke, 
He  wields  it  merrily : — 

With  lusty  stroke, — 
And  the  old  gray  oak, 
Through  the  folds  of  his  gorgeous  vest 
You  may  see  him  shake. 
And  the  night-owl  break 
From  her  perch  in  his  leafy  crest 
She  will  come  but  to  find  him  gone  from  where 

He  stood  at  the  break  of  day ; 
Like  a  cloud  that  peals  as  it  melts  to  air, 
He  has  pass'd,  with  a  crash,  away. 

Though  the  spring  in  the  bloom  aiid  the  frost  in  gold 
No  more  his  limbs  attire, 
On  the  stormy  wave 
He  shall  float,  and  brave 
The  blast  and  the  battle-fire ! 
Shall  spread  his  white  wings  to  the  windy 
And  thunder  on  the  deep, 

As  he  thunder'd  when 
His  bough  was  green. 
On  the  high  and  stonny  steep.    • 


LIBERTY. 

Tms  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  hurl'd 

Aghast  and  pale,  attests  its  fearful  ire. 

The  dungeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respira 
The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty. 
The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  ftee. 

By  Delphi's  fountain-cave,  that  ancient  choir 
Resume  their  song;  the  Greek  astonish'd  hears, 
And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  lair  sisters !  sound  your  boldest  lyre,*- 
Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we  've  bent  the  knee. 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently. 


TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 


Wbat  things  of  thee  may  yield  a  semblance  mMt, 

And  him,  thy  fairy  portraiture  1  a  flower 
And  bud,  moon  and  attending  star,  a  sweet 

Voice  and  its  sweeter  echa  Time  haa  small  power 
O'er  features  the  mind  moulds;  and  such  are  thine, 

Imperishably  lovely.     Roses,  where 
They  once  have  bloom'd,  a  fragrance  leave  behind; 
And  harmony  will  linger  on  the  wind ; 

And  suns  continue  to  light  up  the  air, 
When  set ;  and  music  from  the  broken  shrine 

Breathes,  it  is  said,  around  whose  altar-stone 
His  flower  the  votary  has  ceased  to  twine :— • 

Types  of  the  beautj  that,  when  youth  is  gone, 
Beams  from   the  soul  whose  brightness  mocks 
decline. 


SPRING. 


Now  Heaven  seems  one  bright,  rejoicing  eye. 
And  Earth  her  sleeping  vesture  flings  aside. 
And  with  a  blush  awakes  as  does  a  bride ; 

And  Nature  speaks,  like  thee,  in  melody. 

The  forest,  sunward,  glistens,  green  and  high ; 
The   ground  each  moment,  as  some  btoasom 
,         springs, 

Puts  forth,  as  does  thy  cheek,  a  lovelier  dye. 
And  eadi  new  morning  some  new  songster  bringa. 

And,  bark !  the  brooks  their  rocky  prisons  break. 

And  echo  calls  on  echo  to  awake. 

Like  nymph  to  nymph.  The  air  is  rife  with  wingi, 

Rustling  through  wood  or  dripping  over  lake. 
Herb,  bud,  and  bird  return— -but  not  to  me 
With  song  or  beauty,  since  they  bring  not  thee. 


NOBILITY. 


Go,  then,  to  heroes,  sages  if  allied, 
Go!  trace  the  scroll,  but  not  with  eye  of  pride. 
Where  Truth  depicts  their  glories  aa  they  shone. 
And  leaves  a  blank  where  ahonld  have  been  your 


own. 


Mark  the  pare  beam  on  yon  dark  wave  impress'd ; 
So  shines  the  star  on  tiui  degenerate  breast — 
Each  twinkling  oib,that  burns  with  borrowed  fires, — 
So  ye  reflect  the  gloiy  of  year  sirea. 


JAMES  G.  BROOKS. 


Tbi  late  JAxxt  OoBDON  Bbooks  wu  bom  at 
Red  Hook,  near  the  citj  of  New  Tozk,  on  die 
third  day  of  September,  1801.  HU  father  waa 
an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and,  after  the 
achiavement  of  our  independence,  a  member  of 
the  national  Honie  of  ReproaentatiTea.  Oar 
aothor  waa  educated  at  Union  College,  in  Sche- 
nectady, and  waa  graduated  in  1819.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commenced  etadying  the  law  with 
Mr.JuaticeExoTT,  of  Pougfakeepsie;  bttt,thongh 
be  deroted  aiz  or  aeven  years  to  the  acquiaition 
of  legal  knowledge,  he  never  sought  admission  to 
the  bar.  In  1823,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the 
Morning  Courier,  one  of  the  most  able  and  influ- 
ential journals  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BaooKS  began  to  write  for  the  press  in 
1817.  Two  years  afterward  he  adopted  the  sig- 
nature of  "Florio,"  by  which  his  contribotiona 
to  the  periodicals  were  from  that  time  known.  In 
1828,  he  was  married.  His  wife,  under  the  sign*- 
tore  of  "Voaui,*^  had  been  for  several  yean  a 


IMl.] 

writer  for  the  literary  journals,  and,  in  18M,  a 
collection  of  the  poetry  of  both  was  pnUialied, 
entitled  «<  The  Rivals  of  Este,  and  other  Poems, 
by  James  G.  and  Mary  E.  Brooks.**  The  poem 
which  gave  its  title  to  the  volume  was  by  Mn. 
Bbooks.  The  longest  of  the  pieces  by  hn  hns- 
band  was  one  entitled  **  Genius,*'  which  he  had 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College,  in  1827.  He  wrote  but  little  po- 
etry after  the  appearance  of  this  work. 

In  1830  or  1831,  he  removed  to  WincbMtar, 
in  Virginia,  where,  for  four  or  five  years,  he  edited 
a  political  and  literary  gazette.  He  returned  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  1838,  and  established  him- 
aelf  in  Albany,  where  he  remained  until  the  80th 
day  of  February,  1841,  when  he  died. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Brooks  are  spirited  and 
smoothly  versified,  but  diffuse  and  cartJesaly  writ- 
ten. He  was  imaginative,  and  composed  with 
remarkable  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  was  too  indi^ 
lerent  in  regard  to  his  reputation  ever  to  rewrite 
or  revise  his  productions. 


^<^^»^^^^^W^^^^M»^^^>^»^» 


GREECE— 1832. 

Liirn  of  the  brave !  where  lie  inum'd 

The  ahrouded  forms  of  mortal  clay, 
In  whom  the  fire  of  valour  bum*d. 

And  biased  upon  the  battle*s  fray: 
Land,  where  the  gallant  Spartan  few 

Bled  at  Thermopyls  of  yore, 
When  death  his  purple  garment  threw 

On  Hello's  consecrated  shore ! 

Land  of  the  Muse !  within  thy  bowers 

Her  soul-entrancing  echoes  rung. 
While  on  their  course  the  rapid  hours 

Paused  at  the  melody  she  sung^- 
Till  every  grove  and  every  hill. 

And  every  stream  that  flow'd  along, 
From  mom  to  night  repeated  still 

The  winning  harmony  of  song. 

Land  of  dead  heroes !  living  slaves ! 

Shall  glory  gild  thy  clime  no  morel 
Her  banner  float  above  thy  waves 

Where  proudly  it  hath  swept  before  ? 
Hath  not  remembrance  then  a  charm 

To  break  the  fetters  and  the  chain. 
To  bid  thy  children  nerve  the  arm. 

And  strike  for  freedom  once  again  1 

No !  coward  souls,  the  light  which  shone 
On  Leuctra's  war-empurpled  day, 

The  Tight  i^hich  beam'd  on  Marathon 
Hath  lost  its  splendour,  ceased  to  pli^; 


And  thou  art  but  a  shadow  now, 
With  helmet  shatter'd — spear  in 

Thy  honour  but  a  dream — and  thoa 
Despised— degraded  in  the  dust ! 


Where  sleeps  the  spirit,  that  of  old 

Dash'd  down  to  earth  the  Persian  plume^ 
When  the  loud  chant  of  triumph  told 

How  fatal  was  the  despot's  doom  ?— 
The  bold  three  hundred — where  are  they. 

Who  died  on  battle's  gory  breast  1 
Tyrants  have  trampled  on  the  clay 

Where  death  hath  hush'd  them  into 


Yet,  Ida,  yet  upon  thy  hill 

A  glory  shines  of  ages  fled ; 
And  &nie  her  light  is  pouring  still, 

Not  on  the  living,  but  the  dead ! 
But  'tis  the  dim,  sepulchral  light. 

Which  sheds  a  faint  and  feeble  ray. 
As  moonbeams  on  the  brow  of  night. 

When  tempests  sweep  upon  their  wi^. 

Greece !  yet  awake  thee  from  thy  trance, 

Behold,  thy  banner  waves  afar ; 
Behold,  the  glittering  weapons  glance 

Along  the  gleaming  front  of  war ! 
A  gallant  chief,  of  high  emprize, 

Is  urging  foremost  in  the  field, 
Who  calls  upon  thee  to  arise 

In  might— in  majesty  reveal'd. 


JAMES  O.  BROOK& 


In  Tain,  in  Tain  the  hero  calU— 

In  Tain  lie  aoiuida  the  tnunpet  kmd  I 
His  banner  totten— fee!  it&Ue 

In  ruin.  Freedom*!  battle-ehnmd : 
Thy  children  have  no  soul  to  dare 

Such  deeds  as  glorified  their  sires ; 
Tlieir  ▼alonr's  bat  a  meteor's  glare, 

Which  gleams  a  moment,  and  expires. 

Lost  land!  where  Oenius  made  his  Teign« 

And  rear'd  his  golden  arch  on  high ; 
Where  Scienee  raised  her  sacred  fane. 

Its  summits  peering  to  the  sk j ; 
Upon  thy  clime  the  midnight  deep 

Of  ignorance  hath  brooded  long, 
And  in  the  tomb,  forgotten,  sleep 

The  sons  of  science  and  of  song. 

Thy  sun  hath  set — the  evening  storm 

Hath  pass'd  in  giant  fiiry  by, 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  thy  form. 

And  spread  its  pall  upon  the  sky ! 
Gone  is  thy  glory's  diadem. 

And  freedom  never  more  shall  oeaae 
To  pour  her  mournful  requiem 

O'er  blighted,  lost,  degraded  Greeee  I 


TO  THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Tbou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Emblem  of  transitory  man, 
Whose  wearisome  and  wild  career. 

Like  thine,  is  bounded  to  a  span ; 
It  seems  but  as  a  little  day 

'  Since  nature  smiled  upon  thy  birth, 
And  Spring  came  forth  in  fair  array. 

To  dance  upon  the  joyous  earth. 

Sad  alteration !  now  how  lone, 

How  Tcrdureless  is  nature's  breast. 
Where  ruin  makes  his  empire  known. 

In  autumn's  yellow  vesture  dress'd ; 
The  sprightly  bird,  whose  carol  sweet 

Broke  on  the  breath  of  early  day. 
The  summer  flowers  she  loved  to  greet ; 

The  bird,  the  flowers,  O !  where  are  they? 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Yet  lovely  in  thy  lifelessness 
As  beauty  stretch'd  upon  the  bier. 

In  deatfi's  clay-cold  and  dark  caress ; 
There's  loveliness  in  thy  decay. 

Which  breathes,  which  lingers  on  thee  stiD, 
Like  memory's  mild  and  cheering  rmy 

Beaming  upon  the  night  of  ill. 

Yet,  yet  the  radiance  is  not  gone. 

Which  shed  a  richness  o'er  the  scaM^ 
Which  smiled  upon  the  golden  dawn. 

When  dues  were  brilliant  and 
O !  still  a  melancholy  smile 

Gleams  upon  Nature's  aspect  foir. 
To  charm  the  eye  a  little  while. 

Ere  rain  spreads  his  mantle  then ! 


Tbou  desolate  and  dying  yearl 

Sinee  time  entwined  thy  vernal  wnalh, 
How  often  love  hath  shed  the  tear. 

And  knelt  beside  the  bed  of  death; 
How  many  hearts,  that  lightly  spmng 

When  joy  was  blooming  bat  to  die^ 
Tlieir  finest  chords  by  death  unstning, 

Have  yielded  lifcf  s  expiring  sigh. 

And,  pillow'd  low  beneath  the  clay. 

Have  ceased  to  melt,  to  breathe,  to  bum ; 
The  proud,  the  gentle,  and  the  gay, 

Gather'd  unto  the  mouldering  urn ; 
While  freshly  flow'd  the  frequent  tear 

For  love  bereft,  affection  fled ; 
For  all  that  were  our  blessings  here, 

The  loved,  the  loet,  the  sainted  dead! 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

The  musing  spirit  finds  in  thee 
Lessons,  impressive  and  serene, 

Of  deep  and  stem  morality ; 
Thou  teachest  how  the  germ  of  yooth, 

Which  blooms  in  being's  dawning  day. 
Planted  by  nature,  rear'd  by  truth. 

Withers,  like  thee,  in  daik  decay. 

Promise  of  youth !  fair  as  the  form 

Of  Heaven's  benign  and  golden  bow^ 
Thy  smiling  arch  begirds  the  storm. 

And  sheds  a  light  on  every  wo ; 
Hope  wakes  for  thee,  and  to  her  tongue 

A  tone  of  melody  is  given. 
As  if  her  magic  voice  were  strung 

With  the  empyreal  fire  of  heaven. 

And  love  which  never  can  expire. 

Whose  origin  is  from  on  high. 
Throws  o'er  thy  mom  a  ray  of  fire. 

From  the  pure  fountains  of  the  sky; 
That  ray  which  glows  and  brightens  still. 

Unchanged,  eternal  and  divine ; 
Where  seraphs  own  its  holy  thrill. 

And  bow  before  its  gleaming  slurine. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Prophetic  of  our  final  foil ; 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leaves  are  sear; 

Thy  beauties  shrouded  in  the  pall; 
And  all  the  gamiture  that  shed 

A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime. 
Hath  like  a  moming  vision  fled 

Unto  the  expanded  grave  of  time. 

Time !  Time !  in  thy  triumphal  flighty 

How  all  life's  phantoms  fleet  away ; 
Thy  smile  of  hope,  and  young  delimit, 

Fame's  meteor-beam,  and  Fancy's  ray: 
They  fode ;  and  on  the  heaving  tide. 

Rolling  its  stormy  waves  afor. 
Are  home  the  wredk  of  human  pride^ 

The  broken  wreck  of  Fortone's  war. 

There,  in  disorder,  dark  and  wild. 
Are  seen  the  fohrics  onoe  so  high; 

Which  mortal  vani^  had 
As  embleme  of  eternity! 


And  deem'd  the  itelaij  pUeg,  whoM  finmi 
FlTDwn'd  in  Ihair  majeitf  Biifaliiiie, 

Would  iteiid  ainhftken  bj  ihd  ftomit 
That  gither'd  round  Um  brow  of  Timfi. 

Tlioa  defolate  and  dying  year  I 

Earth's  brightest  pkaaiiret  &de  like  thine ; 
Like  evening  shadows  disappear, 

And  leave  the  spirit  to  repine. 
The  stream  of  life,  that  used  to  pour 

Its  fresh  and  sparkling  waters  on. 
While  Fate  stood  watching  on  the  shore, 

And  numbered  all  the  moments 


Whore  hath  the  morning  splendour  flown, 

MThich  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known. 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dream  1 
Enveloped  in  the  starless  night 

Which  destiny  hath  overspread ; 
EnroU'd  upon  that  trackless  flight 

Where  the  death-wing  of  time  hath  apod  I 

O !  thus  hath  life  its  even-tide 

Of  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  grief; 
And  thus,  divested  of  its  pride, 

It  vrithers  like  the  yellow  leaf: 
O !  such  is  life's  autumnal  bower, 

When  plundered  of  its  summer  bloom ; 
And  such  is  life's  autumnal  hour, 

Which  heralds  man  unto  the  tomb ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  LEAP. 

Thou  fiided  leaf!  it  seems  to  be 

But  as  of  yesterday, 
When  thou  didst  flourish  on  the  tree 

In  an  the  pride  of  May : 
Then  t'was  the  merry  hour  of  spring. 
Of  nature's  fairest  blossoming, 

On  field,  on  flower,  and  spray ; 
It  promised  fair ;  how  changed  the  scene 
To  what  is  now,  from  what  hath  been  I 

80  &res  it  with  life's  early  spring ; 

Hope  gilds  each  coming  day. 
And  swceUy  doth  the  sjrren  sing 

Her  fond,  delusive  lay : 
Then  the  young,  fervent  heart  beats  high, 
While  passion  kindles  in  the  eye. 

With  bright,  unceasing  play ; 
Fair  are  thy  tints,  thou  genial  hour, 
Yet  transient  as  the  autumn  flower. 

Thou  faded  leaf!  how  like  to  thee 

Is  beauty  in  her  morning  pride^ 
"When  life  is  but  a  summer  sea. 

And  hope  illumes  its  placid  tide : 
Alas !  for  beauty's  autumn  hour, 
Alas !  for  beauty's  blighted  flower. 

When  hope  and  bliss  have  died ! 
Her  pallid  brow,  her  cheek  of  grief. 
Have  thy  sad  hue,  thou  feded  leaf! 

Autumnal  leaf!  thus  honour's  plume, 

And  valour's  laurel  wreath  must  ftde ; 

Must  lose  the  freshness,  and  the  bloom 

On  which  the  beam  of  glory  play'd ; 


The  banner  waving  o'er  tiie  cnywd. 
Far  streaming  like  a  silver  dood. 

Must  sink  within  the  shade, 
Where  dark  oblivion's  waters  flow 
O'er  human  weal  and  human  woi. 

Autunmal  leaf  I  there  is  a  stem 

And  warning  tone  in  thy  dee^ ; 
Like  thee  must  man  to  death  return 

With  his  frail  tenement  of  elaj : 
Thy  warning  is  of  death  and  doom. 
Of  genius  blighted  in  its  Uoom, 

Of  joy*s  beclouded  ray ; 
Life,  rapture,  hope,  ye  are  as  brief 
And  fleeting  as  the  autumn  leaf! 


THE  LAST  SONG. 

SmiKB  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again ! 

Again  its  lonely  numbers  pour ; 
Then  let  the  melancholy  strain 

Be  hush'd  in  death  for  evermore. 
For  evermore,  for  evermore. 

Creative  fency,  be  thou  still ; 
And  let  oblivious  Lethe  pour 

Upon  my  lyre  its  waters  chilL 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again  I 
Then  be  its  fitful  chords  unstrung, 

Silent  as  is  the  grave's  domain, 

And  mute  as  the  death-moulder'd  tongiiB  { 

Let  not  a  thought  of  memory  dwell 
One  moment  on  its  former  song; 

Forgotten,  too,  be  this  farewell, 

Which  plays  its  pensive  strings  alang  I 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again  ! 

The  saddest  and  tlie  latest  lay ; 
Then  break  at  once  its  strings  in  twain, 

And  they  shall  sound  no  more  for  aye: 
And  hang  it  on  the  cypress  tree : 

The  hours  of  youth  and  song  have  pam'd* 
Have  gone,  with  all  their  witchery ; 

Lost  lyre !  these  numbers  are  thy  laat. 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 


Jot  kneels,  at  morning's  rosy  prime, 

In  worship  to  the  rising  sun ; 
But  Sorrow  loves  the  calmer  time. 

When  the  day-god  his  course  hath  ran: 
When  Night  is  on  her  shadowy  car, 

Pale  sorrow  wakes  while  Joy  doth  sleep ; 
A.nd,  guided  by  the  evening  star, 

She  wanders  forth  to  muse  and  weep. 

Joy  loves  to  cull  the  summer-flower. 

And  wreathe  it  round  his  happy  brow; 
But  when  the  dark  autumnal  hour 

Hsth  laid  the  leaf  and  blossoms  low ; 
When  the  frail  bud  hath  lost  its  worth. 

And  Joy  hath  dash'd  it  from  his  crest, 
Then  Sorrow  takes  it  from  the  earth. 

To  wither  on  her  wither'd  breast 


ALBERT  G.  GREENE. 


Mb.  Gbkiitk  was  bom  in  Pitmdflinoe,  Rhode 
Iiiand,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Febmaij,  1803.  He 
WM  educated  at  Brown  Univenity,  in  that  eitj,  at 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  waa  soon 
after  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  followed  hia  proSw* 
■ion  until  1834,  when  he  waa  elected  to  an  office 
under  the  city  goTemment,  in  which  he  has  aince 


lemained.  One  of  hia  eaiiieat  metrical  compoai- 
tionswaa  the  &miUar  piece  entitled  «  Old  Gfimea," 
which  waa  written  in  the  year  in  which  he  entered 
the  nnivenity. 

HiB  poems,  except  one  delirerad  befine  m  Klamy 
society,  at  ProYidenoe,  were  written  for  periodicah^ 
and  haTB  never  been  publiahed  in  a  coUeetedfonn. 
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THE  BARON'S  LAST  BANQUET. 

O'xB  a  low  couch  the  aetting  son 

Had  thrown  ita  latest  ray, 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony 

A  dying  warrior  lay. 
The  stern,  old  Baron  Rudiosb, 

Whose  fame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil 

Its  iron  strength  had  spent 

**  They  come  around  me  here^  and  aay 

My  days  of  life  are  o'er. 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare 

To  tell  me  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bomr— 

That  I — ^ha!  ha! — must  die. 

«  And  what  is  death  1  I've  dared  him  oft 

Before  the  Paynim  spear,^- 
Think  ye  he's  entered  at  my  gate, 

Has  come  to  seek  me  here  1 
I've  met  him,  foced  him,  scom'd  him, 

When  the  fight  was  raging  hotr— 
I 'n  try  his  might — I'll  brave  his  power; 

Defy,  and  fear  him  not. 

« Ho!  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,— 
And  fira  the  culverin,— 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speeds- 
Call  eveiy  vassal  in ; 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  walls— 
The  banquet  board  prepare^— 

Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall, 
And  bring  my  armour  there !" 

A  hundred  hands  were  busy  then^— 

The  banquet  forth  was  qnead,— 
And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor 

With  many  a  martial  tread. 
While  from  the  rich,  darii  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleam'd  on  harness,  plume,  and 

O'er  the  proud,  old  Gothic  halt 


Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate. 

The  mail'd  retainers  poured, 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch, 

And  throng'd  around  the  board. 
While  at  its  head,  wt^iin  his  dark. 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Arm'd  cap-ar^>ie,  atem  Rusigbb, 

With  girded  folchion. 


**  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men, 

Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ; 
There 'a  life  and  strength  in  eveiy  drop^— 

Thanksgiving  to  the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  truel— 

Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim  '^-^ 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearieas  ones, 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

«  Ye  're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword,— 
And  let  me  hear  your  feithful  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board : 
I  hear  it  fiuntly : — Louder  yet  !— 

What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  1 
Up  all, — and  shout  for  Rudiobb, 

'Defiance  onto  Death !' " 

Bowl  rang  to  bowI« — steel  clang'd  to  steel, 

—And  rose  a  deafening  cry 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around. 

And  ahook  the  flags  on  high  :— 
«  Ho !  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him  1— 

Slaves,  traitors !  have  ye  flown  1 
Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me 

To  meet  him  here  alone! 

But  I  defy  him : — let  him  comer* 

Down  rang  the  massy  cop, 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blada 

Came  flaahing  halfway  up ; 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  hia  head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair. 

Old  RvDiosB  sat,  diad. 


ALBERT  G.  GREENE. 


TO  THE  WEATHERCOCK  ON  OUR 
STEEPLE. 

Tbv  dawn  hM  broke,  the  mom  is  op, 

Another  day  begun ; 
And  there  thy  poised  and  gilded  ipear 

Is  flashing  in  the  sun. 
Upon  that  steep  and  lof^  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  hast  kept, 
A  true  and  fiuthful  sentinel, 

While  all  around  thee  slept 

Tor  years,  upon  thee,  there  has  pour'd 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat, 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  nighty 

The  winter  storms  have  beat ; 
But  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done, 

By  day  and  night  the  same. 
Still  thou  hast  met  and  faced  the  storm, 

Whicherer  way  it  came. 

No  chilling  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven. 
But  thou  hast  watch'd  its  onward  course. 

And  distant  warning  given ; 
And  when  mid-summer's  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  Kving  things. 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  oomes 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I  've  seen,  at  early  dawn, 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour, 
Tlie  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee^ 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower, 
As  i^  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun 

And  catch  his  earliest  light. 
And  oiSkar  ye  the  mom's  salute, 

Or  bid  ye  both,-'-good-night 

And  when,  around  thee  or  above, 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirr'd, 
Thou  seem'st  to  watch  the  circling  fli^ 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird. 
Till,  after  twittering  round  thy  head 

In  many  a  mazy  track. 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. 

Then,  if^  perchance,  amidst  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  breeze  has  sprang. 
And,  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach, 

Thy  eager  form  hath  swung, 
I  've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  waj, 

As  fiur  aloft  they  ilewr— 
**  Now  all  away ! — ^here  ends  our  plqr. 

For  I  have  work  to  do !" 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend. 

And  call  thee,  in  their  piide, 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness. 

Thou  ever-faithful  guide. 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  «  weathercock''  they  call ; 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  aU. 


They  have  no  right  to  make  thy 

A  by-W(»nd  for  their  deeds  :*- 
They  change  their  fHends,  their  priniiplesj 

Their  fashions,  and  their  creeds ; 
Whilst  thou  hast  ne'er,  like  them. 

Thus  causelessly  to  range ; 
But  when  thou  tkangut  ddei,  amal  gm 

Good  reason  for  the  change. 


Thou,  like  some  lofty  soul,  whose 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn. 
Art  touch'd  by  many  airs  from  bsam 

Which  never  breathe  on  them^ 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  do  never  know. 
Who,  round  their  earth-bound  ctides^  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheeileas  nighl 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trust, 
And  now  in  glory  o*er  thy  head 

The  morning  light  has  burst 
And  unto  earth's  true  watcher,  thus^ 

When  his  daik  hours  have  pam'd, 
Will  come  "the  day-spring  firom  on  high," 

To  cheer  his  path  at  last 

Bright  symbol  o{  JideKty, 

Still  may  I  thii^  of  wee : 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teach 

Be  never  lost  on  me ; — 
But  still,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm. 

Whatever  task  is  mine, 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust. 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine. 


STANZAS. 

O,  THiiTK  not  that  the  bosom's  li|^t 

Must  dimly  shine,  its  fire  be  low, 
Because  it  doth  not  all  invite 

To  feel  its  warmth  and  share  its  g^0W. 
The  altar's  strong  and  steady  bisae 

On  all  around  may  coldly  shine. 
But  only  genial  warmth  conveys 

To  those  who  gather  near  the  duina. 
Bo  the  dull  flint,  the  rigid  steel, 

Which  thou  within  thy  hand  mayst  hold. 
Unto  thy  sight  or  touch  reveal 

The  hidden  power  which  they  enfold  t 
But  take  those  cold,  unyielding  things^ 

And  beat  their  edges  till  you  tire^— 
And  every  atom  forth  that  springs. 

Is  a  bright  spark  of  living  fire : 
Each  particle,  so  dull  and  cold 

Until  the  blow  that  woke  it  came. 
Did  still  within  it  slumbering  hold 

A  power  to  wrap  the  world  in  flame. 
While  thus,  in  things  of  sense  alone. 

Such  troths  from  sense  lie  still  oonosal'd. 
How  can  the  living  heart  be  known- 
Its  secret,  inmost  depths  reveai'd  1 


J 


WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 


(BonpUHb  OMflMOL] 


Tais  dirtingwiihud  political  tnd  miaodlmeoiu 
writer  web  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
sammer  of  1802,  and  waa  edocated  at  the  George- 
town College,  in  the  Diitrict  of  Colombia.  In 
1823  he  entered  the  navy  of  the  United  Statea  aa 
a  niidtfhipman ;  but  in  conaequence  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  his  commander,  Captain  JoHir  Obdb 
Cbsightost,  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1826, 
after  which  time  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  litera- 
ry pursuits.  HIb  first  publication  was  entitled  **  Lei- 
aura  Hours  at  Sea,"  and  was  composed  of  various 
short  poems  written  while  he  was  in  the  navy.  In 
1828  he  established,  in  New  York,  <«Tbe  Critic," 
a  weekly  literary  gazette,  which  he  conducted  with 
much  ability  for  seven  or  eight  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  was  united  with  the  ^  Minw,"  to 
'Which  he  became  a  regpilar  contributor.  In  « The 
Critic"  and  «<The  Mirror,"  he  first  published  «<The 
Rifle,"  "The  Main  Truck,  or  the  Leap  for  Life," 
«  White  Hands,  or  Not  Quite  in  Character,"  and 
other  stories,  afterward  embraced  in  the  volomea 
entitled  <*  Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster,"  and 
«( Sketches  of  the  Sea."  These  tales  and  sketches 
are  probably  the  most  spirited  and  ingenious  pro- 
ductions of  their  kind  ever  written  in  this  country. 

In  1829  Mr.  Leoostt  became  associated  with 
Mr.  BaTAHT,  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Evening 
Post,"  and  on  the  departure  of  that  gentleman  for 
Europe,  in  1834,  the  entire  direction  of  that  able 
journal  was  devolved  to  him.  A  severe  illnoM» 
which  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  connexion 
vrith  the  "Post;"  and  on  his  recovery,  in  1836,  he 
commenced  **  The  Plaindealer,"  a  vreekly  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  politics  and  literature,  for  which  he 
obtained  great  reputation  by  his  independent  and 
fearless  assertion  of  doctrines,  and  the  vigonnis 
eloquence  and  powerftil  reasoning  by  which  he 
maintained  them.  It  was  discontinueo,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feilure  of  his  publisher,  before  the 
close  of  the  year ;  and  his  health,  after  that  period, 
prevented  his  connexion  with  any  other  joimiaL 
In  1828  he  had  been  married  to  Miss  Elxiba 
Wariicg,  daughter  of  Mr.  JoirA.WABiire,  of  New 
Rochelle ;  and  to  that  pleasant  village  he  now  re- 
tired, with  his  fiunily.  He  occasionally  visited  his 
friends  in  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
democratic  party  there  proposed  to  nominate  him 
for  a  seat  in  Congress ;  but  as  he  had  acted  inde- 
pendently of  a  majority  of  the  party  in  regard  to 
certain  important  political  questions,  his  fonnal 
nomination  was  prevented.  In  April,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Vait  Burbn-,  then  President 
of  the  United  Statea,  a  diplomatic  agent*  ftxim  our 

•  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lboobtt,  Mr.  Job*  L. 
Stbprbws,  whose  "Travels  in  Central  America"  have 
been  lince  puMfthed,  wai  appointed  his  laccessor  as 
diplomatic  agent  to  that  country. 


government  to  the  RepuUie  of  Gnatemahu  He 
waa  preparing  to  depart  for  that  country,  when  he 
suddenly  expired,  on  the  tvrenty«ninth  day  of  fol- 
lowing month,  in  the  thirty-«ighth  year  of  his  age. 

A  few  months  after  his  death,  a  collection  of  his 
political  writinga,  in  two  large  duodecimo  volumea, 
was  published,  under  the  direction  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Thsodobb  Sedgwick..  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  much  in  variocia  peri- 
odicals, and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  **  The  Tales 
of  Glauber  Spa,"  published  in  1832.  In  the  ni»- 
tority  of  his  powers,  his  time  and  energiea  were 
devoted  to  political  writing.  His  poems  are  the 
poorest  of  his  productions,  and'were  written  while 
he  was  in  the  naval  service,  or  during  his  editmv 
ship  of  **  The  Critic"  In  addition  to  his  Melodies — 
which  are  generally  ingenious  and  well  versifUd— 
he  wrote  one  or  two  prize  addresses  for  the  thea- 
tres, and  some  other  pieces,  which  have  considera. 
ble  merit 

His  death  was  deeply  and  generally  deplored, 
especially  by  the  members  of  the  democratic  party, 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  champions 
of  their  principles.  Mr.  Bbtant,  widi  whom  he 
was  for  several  yean  intimately  associated,  pub- 
lished in  the  «  Democratic  Review"  the  following 
tribute  to  his  character : — 

'*The  earth  may  ring  ftom  ihore  to  ihoret 
With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name ; 
But  he  whose  loee  our  hearts  deplore 
Has  left  behind  him  more  than  fkms. 

**  For  when  the  death-frost  came  to  lis 
Upon  that  warm  and  mighty  heart. 
And  quench  that  bold  and  frleodly  syS| 
His  spirit  did  not  all  depart. 

**  The  words  of  lire  that  from  his  pea 
Were  flung  upon  the  lucid  page. 
Still  move,  still  ihake  the  hearu  of  nMa, 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

"  His  love  of  Truth,  too  warm— too  stroaff 
For  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chUl, 
His  hate  of  Tyranny  and  Wrong, 
Bum  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still.*' 

Mr.  Sane  WICK,  in  the  prefece  to  his  political 
writings,  remarks  that  *<  every  year  was  softening 
his  prejudices,  and  calming  his  passions;  enUirging 
his  charities,  and  widening  the  bounds  of  his  libe- 
rality. Had  a  more  genial  clime  invigorated  his 
constitution,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  hia 
labours,  a  brilliant  and  honourable  future  mi^t 
have  been  predicted  of  him.  It  is  not  the  suggee- 
tion  of  a  too  fond  affection,  but  the  voice  of  a  calm 
judgment,  which  declares  that,  whatever  public 
career  he  had  pursued,  he  must  have  raised  to  his 
memory  an  imperishable  monument,  and  that  as 
no  nsme  is  now  dearer  to  his  friends,  so  few  could 
have  been  more  honourably  associated  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  than  that  of  Willi  ax 

LaOGSTT." 


r 


WILLIAM   LEG6ETT. 


A  SACRED  MELODY. 

Ir  yon  bright  stan  which  gem  the  nig^ 

Be  each  a  Misful  dweUiDg  ^hm^ 
Where  kindred  gpirita  reunite, 

Whpm  death  haa  torn  asonder  here ; 
How  aweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar— 
KGxed  aool  with  soul,  to  cleare  the  aky, 

And  aoar  away  from  star  to  star. 

Bat,  O !  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  eeem  Uie  brightest  world  of  Uia^ 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one, 

We  faU'd  to  find  the  lored  of  this! 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine, 

YThich  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  mteff 
Ah !  then  theae  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be !  each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow, 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  as  now! 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears, 

"When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain; 
Tim  heaven  that  whispers,  «  Dry  thy  tears : 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again !'' 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

T»  birds,  when  winter  shades  the  sky. 

Fly  o'er  the  seas  away, 
Where  laughing  isles  in  sunshine  lie. 

And  summer  breezes  play ; 

And  thus  the  fHends  that  flutter  near 

While  fortune's  sun  is  warm. 
Are  startled  if  a  cloud  appear. 

And  fly  before  the  storm. 

But  when  from  winter's  howling  j^ains 

Each  other  warbler 's  past. 
The  little  snow-bird  still  remains. 

And  chirrups  midst  the  blast 

Love,  like  that  bird,  when  friendship's  tfaraog 

With  fortune's  sun  depart. 
Still  lingers  with  its  cheerful  song, 

And  nestles  on  the  heart 


As  he  who,  doomed  o'er  waves  to  raamy 

Or  wander  on  a  foreign  strand* 
Will  sigh  whene'er  he  thinks  of  home^ 

And  better  love  his  native  land ; 
So  I,  though  lured  a  time  away, 

Like  bees  by  varied  sweets,  to  rovsy 
Return,  like  bees,  by  close  of  day, 

And  leave  them  all  for  thee,  my  Iovvl 
Then  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smile 

That  shed  such  sunny  light  before. 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while, 

I  swear  to  leavo  thee,  love,  no  more. 


LIFE'S  GUIDING  STAR. 


Thi  youth  whose  bark  is  guided  o'er 

A  summer  stream  by  zephyr's  breath. 
With  idle  gaze  delights  to  pore 

On  imaged  skies  that  glow  beneath. 
But  should  a  fleeting  storm  arise 

To  shade  a  while  the  watery  way, 
Quick  lifts  to  heaven  his  anxious  eyea^ 

And  speeds  to  reach  some  sheltering  baj, 

Tu  thus,  down  time's  eventful  tide, 

While  prosperous  breezes  gently  blow, 
In  life's  frail  hark  we  gayly  glide, 

Our  hopes,  our  thoughts  all  fix'd  below. 
But  let  one  cloud  the  prospect  dim, 

The  wind  its  quiet  stillness  mar. 
At  once  we  raise  our  prayer  to  Him 

Whose  light  is  life's  best  guiding  star. 


SONG. 


I  TBUST  the  frown  thy  features  wear 

Ere  long  into  a  smile  will  turn ; 
I  would  not  that  a  fiice  so  fair 

As  thine,  beloved,  should  look  so 
The  chain  of  ice  that  winter  twines. 

Holds  not  for  aye  the  sparkling  rUl, 
It  melts  away  when  summer  shines. 

And  leavo  the  waters  sparkling  still. 
Thus  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smile 

That  shed  such  sunny  light  before ; 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while, 

ril  swear  to  leave  thee,  love,  no  more. 


TO  ELMIRA. 
winrsir  wrrH  freitch  chalk*  on  a  favb  op 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  FIUKND. 

On  this  frail  glass,  to  othen'  view, 

No  written  words  appear ; 
They  see  the  prospect  smiling  through. 

Nor  deem  what  siecret  's  here. 
But  shouldst  thou  on  the  tablet  bright 

A  single  breath  bestow, 
At  once  the  record  starts  to  sight 

Which  only  thou  must  know. 

Thus,  like  this  glass,  to  strangers' 

My  heart  seemed  unimpress'd ; 
In  vain  did  beauty  round  me  blaze. 

It  could  not  warm  my  breast 
But  as  one  breath  of  thine  can  make 

These  letters  plain  to  see, 
80  in  my  heart  did  love  awake 

When  breathed  upon  by  thee. 


*  Tbe  lubsUmce  ufluslly  eslled  Preach  chalk  has  tkis 
singQiar  property,  that  what  i»  written  on  gtais, 
easily  nibbed  oot  again,  eo  that  no  trace  remains 
by  being  breathed  on  becomes  Immediately  disttodly 
legible. 


EDWARD  C.   PINKNEY. 


Bdtakd  GatTi  PisKNEi  wuboniin  London, 
m  October,  180S,  wbile  hii  falhei,  th«  UonaunbiB 
WiiLUM  PiHKHXT,  Hu  Uia  AmeiicBii  Miniiter 
M  court  or  St.  Jamea'.  Soon  aftn  the  relDrn  of 
hia  lomilfto  Balliniore,  in  IBll.he  tntend  St. 
Mnry's  College,  in  Ehal  city,  and  lemBined  Ihere 
nntil  he  wai  fourteen  jean  old,  trben  he  wu  «p- 
pointeil  B  midshipman  in  th<i  luvv.  He  cou- 
tiniied  in  the  service  nine  yeara,  and  in  that  period 
iailed  the  MeiUteTraneaa  and  several  other  fonigu 
tatioiu,  and  acquired  much  general  Icnonledg* 
and  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

The  death  or  hia  father,  and  other  < 
induced  him,  in  1834.  to  reugn  hia  pl£ 

y;  and  In  the  aame  year  be  was  married,  and 
admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar.  Hia  career  aa  a 
lawyer  wu  brief  and  unfortunate.  He  opened  an 
ofRce  in  Baltimore,  and  applied  himaelf  Bameatly 
to  bii  profcHion ;  but  though  hia  legal  acqnire- 
ineiiti  and  foreniic  abililie*  were  retpedaUa,  hia 
room*  were  aeldom  vialted  by  a.  client;  and  afker 
two  yearn  had  passed,  diaheartened  by  neglect,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  poverty  before  him.  be  inddenly 
determined  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  Meiieo, 
in  which  a  number  of  our  officers  had  already  won 
diitinction  and  fortune.  When,  however,  he  pie- 
■ented  bimseir  before  Commodore  Poa-riB,  then 
imanding  the  senrforcea  of  that  country,  the 
atioa  be  lolicited  wai  refuted.*  and  he  wai 
compelled  reluctantly  to  return  to  the  United 
State*. 

Ha  reappeared  in  Baltimore,  poor  and  dejected. 
He  turned  hia  attention  again  to  the  law.  but  in 
hie  vigoroua  daya  he  had  been  unable  to  support 
iBcIf  by  hia  profeMion  ;  and  now.  when  ha  waa 
ering  froni  diacaM  and  a  Milled  melancholy. 
>u  not  reaoonablo  to  anticipale  succesa.  The 
crroneouB  idea  that  a,  man  of  a  poetical  mind 
3ot  tnuiaact  buslnena  requiring  patience  and 
habits  of  careful  investigation,  was  undoubladly 
s  of  the  principal  causes  of  hia  fiulure  aa  a 
I  lawyer;  for  that  be  wai  reapecled,  and  that  bia 
lellow-citizens  «eio  willing  to  confer  upon  him 
honours,  ii  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  18S6,  he 
a  appointed  one  of  the  profbasora  in  the  Uni- 
Terail;  of  Maryland.  Thia  office,  however,  was 
of  honour  only :  it  yielded  no  proGl. 
'iHKniT  now  becamo  senajble  that  hii  conati- 
on was  broken,  and  that  he  coahl  not  long: 


llgw  leaf 


Near  the  rloee  of  the  year  1S3T,  a  political 
gaiette,  entitled  --The  Marylauder,"  waa  ei 
bliahed  in  Baltimore,  and,  in  compliance  with  iha 
general  wish  of  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Pima 
undertook  to  conduct  it.  He  displayed  mi 
•agacity  and  candour,  and  in  a  lew  weeka  v 
■  high  reputation  in  bis  new  vocation ;  but  hia 
increasing  illness  compelled  him  to  leave  it,  and  ha 
died  oa  the  eleventh  of  April,  ISW,  at  tha  eaiiy 
age  of  twenty-five  years  and  six  montha.  Ha 
waa  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  all  the  qualitiea  of 
mind  and  heart  thai  win  reinnl  and  usually  lead 
lo  grealnesB,  except  uora  and  EioaoT. 

A  amsll  volume  containing  "Rudolph,"  and 
other  poems,  waa  published  by  Pisrxit  in  1836. 
»Bodolpb"  ia  his  longeat  work.  It  waa  Arat  pnb- 
lidied,  Bimnymously,  soon  afler  he  left  the  navy, 
and  waa  prob^iy  written  while  he  waa  in  the 
Medilemuiean.    It  ia  in  two  cantos.    The  Brat 


There  is  no  novelty  in  Ihe  story,  and  not  much 
ean  be  asid  far  its  morality.  The  hero,  in 
aaason  described  in  the  above  lines,  arrivea  at  hia 
own  domain,  after  many  years  of  wandering  in  fi>- 
reign  landa,  during  which  he  hod  "grown  old  in 
heart,  and  infirm  of  frame."  In  hi*  youA  ha  bad 
loved — the  wife  of  another — and  Ms  passion  hi  * 
been  returned.  "At  an  untimely  tide,"  he  had  n 
Ihe  husband,  and,  in  encounter,  riain  him.  The 
wife  goes  into  a  convent,  and  her  paramour  aeek* 
leTage  from  remorae  in  diatant  conntriea.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  aecood  canto,  be  ia  oDc«  more  in 
his  own  castle :  but,  feeling  aomo  dark  presenti< 
ment,  he  wandcra  to  a  cemetery,  where,  in  the 
moiTung,  be  i*  finuid  by  lui  vassals,  "  senadeH 
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bM&de  his  Udf*  urn.'*  In  the  daUrium  which 
fioUowf,  h0  i&Tes  of  many  crimes,  but  moift 

.    .    .    ^'Ofoae  too  detrly  loved. 

And  one  untimely  eUin, 
Of  an  affection  hardly  proved 

By  murder  done  In  vain." 

He  dies  in  madnees,  and  the  story  ends  abniptly 
and  coldly.  It  has  more  faults  than  Pikkkit's 
other  works ;  in  many  passages  it  is  obscure ;  its 
beauty  is  marred  by  the  use  of  obsolete  words ;  and 
the  author  seems  to  delight  in  drawing  hit  com- 
parisons from  the  least  known  portions  of  ancient 
literature. 

Some  of  his  lighter  pieces  are  very  beautifuL 
«A  Health,"  "The  Picture-Song,"  and  «A  Se- 
renade,"   have   not  often  been  equalled;    and 


Mitaly,"— an  imitation  of  Gtwru's  Ketuui  dv 
doM  Land — has  some  noble  lines.  Where  is  tiisa 
a  finer  passage  than  this: 

''Tlie  wlnde  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  bnetbe  akmd; 
The  air  eaems  never  to  have  bone  a  doad* 
Bave  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  ewl'd 
And  solemn  smokee,  like  altars  of  the  worM  !*' 

Pihkket's  is  the  first  instance  in  this  couiitiy 
in  which  we  have  to  lament  the  prostitiitioa  df 
true  poetical  genius  to  unworthy  purpoaea.  Pai^ 
vading  much  that  he  wrote  there  is  a  selfish  m^ 
lancholy  and  sullen  pride;  dissatis&ction  with  the 
present,  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the  ftiture 
The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
can  poetry  is  its  pure  and  high  morality.  Miy  it 
ever  be  so! 
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ITALY. 


THE  INDIAN'S  BRIDE. 


Kirow'sT  thou  the  land  whidilovers  ought  tochooael 
Like  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkling  dews; 
In  gleaming  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run. 
The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun ; 
Odours  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze. 
Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  verdant  trees ; 
And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  groves, 
Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careleaa 

loves. 
Beloved ! — speed  we  frx>m  this  sullen  strand. 
Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow 

sand. 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine 
But  &iry  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky ;        [ejre 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale, 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 
And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon. 
Or  touch'd  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon. 
Or  fleck'd  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light, 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  afironts  the  night 
Lovely  as  loved !  toward  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  forever  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth. 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there. 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair; 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curi'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful ! — to  that  delightful  spot 

Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  paOSy 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  oonspiie 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire; 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of  flames 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved ! — hasten  o'er  the  sea, 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italty. 


I. 

Why  is  that  graceful  £emale  here 
With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer  1 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seema 

For  civil  halls  design'd. 
Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walka, 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 
Look  on  her  leafy  diadem, 
Enrich'd  with  many  a  floral  gem : 
Those  simple  ornaments  about 

Her  candid  brow,  disdose 
The  loitering  spring's  last  violet. 

And  summer's  earliest  rose ; 
But  not  a  flower  lies  breathing  there 
Sweet  as  herself,  or  half  so  fidr. 
Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays— 
A  glancing,  living,  human  smile 

On  Nature's  face  she  playa. 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  are  these 
Companions  of  the  lofty  trees  1 

II. 

Intent  to  blend  her  with  his  lot. 
Fate  form'd  her  all  that  he  was  not ; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness,  thoughts 

Associate  we  see, 
Their  hearts,  from  very  difference,  caught 

A  perfect  sympathy. 
The  household  goddess  here  to  be 
Of  that  one  dusky  votary. 
She  left  her  pallid  countrymen. 

An  earthling  most  divine, 
And  sought  in  this  sequester'd  wood 

A  solitary  shrine. 
Behold  them  roaming  hand  in  hand. 
Like  night  and  sleep,  along  the  land ; 
Observe  their  movements: — he  for  her 

Restrains  his  active  stride. 
While  she  assumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  hu  side ; 
Thus,  even  as  the  steps  they  fiwne^ 
Their  souls  ftst  alter  to  the  same. 
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bM&de  his  Udfu  urn.'*    In  the  daUrium  irfiich 
ibUowi,  h0  i&Tes  of  many  Crimea,  hut  moift 

.    .    .    ''Ofona  too  dearly  loved. 

And  one  nntlmely  aUln, 
Of  an  affisctlon  hardly  proved 

By  murder  done  In  vain." 

He  dice  in  madneaa,  and  the  atofy  enda  abnijptly 
and  <?'*""■■"  "    ~ 
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M  Italy,"— an  imitation  of  GroKTHx'a  Kennst  du 
doM  Land — haa  aome  noble  linea.  Where  b  there 
a  finer  paaaage  than  this: 

''Tlie  wind!  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 
The  air  eeean  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud, 
Bave  where  voloanoea  lend  to  heaven  their  cnri'd 
And  aolemn  imokee,  like  altars  of  the  world  !*' 
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in  blooming  Italty. 


While  ahe  aaaumea  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  his  aide ; 
Thna,  even  as  the  atepa  they  frame. 
Their  aoula  ftst  alter  to  the  aame. 
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XCTOIt  U&HOX  AND 
TlUnaN  mllNDATIOMi 


The  one  forsakes  ferocity, 

And  momently  grows  mild ; 
The  other  tempers  more  and  more 

The  artful  with  the  wild. 
She  humanizes  him,  and  he 
Educates  him  to  liberty. 

III. 

O,  say  not  they  must  soon  be  old, — 

Their  limbs  prove  faint,  their  breasts  feel  eM ! 

Yet  envy  I  that  sylvan  pair 

More  than  my  words  cxpreM, — 
The  singular  beauty  of  their  lot, 

And  seeming  happiness. 
They  have  not  been  reduced  to  share 
The  painful  pleasures  of  despair; 
Their  sun  declines  not  in  the  sky, 

Nor  are  their  wishes  cast. 
Like  shadows  of  the  afternoon. 

Repining  towards  the  past : 
With  nought  to  dread  or  to  repent. 
The  present  yields  them  full  content 
In  solitude  there  is  no  crime ; 

Their  actions  all  are  free, 
And  passion  lends  their  way  of  life 

The  only  dignity; 
And  how  can  they  have  any  cares  1— 
Whose  interest  contends  with  thein  ? 

IV. 

The  world,  for  all  they  know  of  it. 
Is  theirs: — for  them  the  stars  are  lit; 
For  them  the  earth  beneath  is  green. 

The  heavens  above  are  bright ; 
For  them  the  moon  doth  wax  and  wane, 

And  decorate  the  night ; 
For  them  the  branches  of  those  tract 
Wave  music  in  the  vernal  breeze ; 
For  them,  upon  that  dancing  spray, 

The  free  bird  sits  and  sings. 
And  glittering  insects  flit  about 

Upon  delighted  wings ; 
For  them  that  brook,  the  brakes  among. 
Murmurs  its  small  and  drowsy  song; 
For  them  the  many-colour'd  clouds 

Their  shapes  diversify, 
And  change  at  once,  like  smiles  and  firowxi% 

The  expression  of  the  sky. 
For  them,  and  by  them,  all  is  gay. 
And  fresh  and  beautiful  as  they: 
The  images  their  minds  receive, 

Their  minds  assimilate 
To  outward  forms,  imparting  thus 

The  glory  of  their  state. 

V. 

Could  aught  be  painted  otherwise 

Than  fair,  seen  through  her  star-bright  eyeal 

He,  too,  because  she  fills  his  sight, 

Each  object  falsely  sees ; 
The  pleasure  that  he  has  in  her 

Makes  all  things  seem  to  please. 
And  this  is  love ; — and  it  is  life 
They  lead, — that  Indian  and  his  wift. 
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SONG. 

We  break  the  glasa,  whose  sacred  wine^ 

To  some  beloved  health  we  drain. 
Lest  future  pledges,  leas  divine. 

Should  e'er  the  hallow*d  toy  profane ; 
And  thus  I  broke  a  heart  that  poor'd 

Its  tide  of  feelings  out  for  thee. 
In  draughts,  by  afler-times  deplored, 

Yet  dear  to  memoiy. 

But  still  the  old,  impassion'd  ways 

And  habits  of  my  mind  remain. 
And  still  unhappy  light  displays 

Thine  image  chamber'd  in  my  brain. 
And  still  it  looks  as  when  the  hours 

Went  by  like  flights  of  alnging  birds. 
Or  tiiat  soft  chain  of  spoken  flowers,  . 

And  airy  gems— thy  words. 


A  HEALTH. 

I  FILL  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'TIS  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  toile  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Afiections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

Tbib  freshness  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft. 

So  flu  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  tunuv— 

The  idol  of  past  years  I 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearta 

A  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endears. 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fiU'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood, 

Some  more  of  such  a  ireme. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name 
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THE  VOYAGER'S  SONG.* 

SoviTD  trumpeti,ho! — ^wogh  anchor — looien  latt—- 
Th«  Maward  flying  bannera  chide  delay ; 
At  if  'twere  heaven  that  breathea  thia  kbidly  gale, 
Our  life-like  bark  beneath  it  ipeeds  away. 
Flit  we,  a  gliding  dream,  with  troubbua  motion, 
Acroaa  the  alomben  of  uneaiy  ocean ; 
And  furl  our  canTaas  by  a  happier  land, 
80  fraught  with  emanations  from  the  sun, 
That  potable  gold  atreama  through  the  aand 
Whore  element  ahould  run. 

Onward,  my  friends,  to  that  bright,  florid  iale. 
The  jewel  of  a  amoothe  and  silTor  sea, 
With  springs  on  which  perennial  summers  smile 
A  power  of  causing  immortality. 
For  Bimini ; — in  its  enchanted  ground, 
The  hallow'd  fountains  we  would  seek,  are  tbond; 
Bathed  in  the  waters  of  thoae  mystic  wells, 
The  frame  starts  up  in  renovated  truth, 
And,  freed  from  Time's  deforming  spells. 
Resumes  its  proper  youth. 

Hail,  bitter  birth ! — once  more  my  feelings  all 
A  graven  image  to  themselves  shall  make. 
And,  placed  upon  my  heart  for  pedestal, 
That  glorious  idol  long  will  keep  awake 
Their  natural  religion,  nor  be  cast 
To  earth  by  Age,  the  g^reat  Iconoclast 
As  from  Gradara's  founts  they  once  could  come, 
Charm-call'd,  from  these  Love's  genii  shall  arise, 
And  build  their  perdurable  home, 
MiHAiTDA,  in  thine  eyes. 

By  Nature  wisely  gifred,  not  destroy'd 
With  golden  presents,  like  the  Roman  maid,— 
A  sublunary  paradise  enjoy'd, 
*  Shall  teach  thee  bliss  incapable  of  shade  ;— 
An  Eden  ours,  nor  angry  gods,  nor  men. 
Nor  star-dad  Fatea,  can  take  from  us  again. 
Superior  to  animal  decay, 
Sun  of  that  peAect  heaven,  thou  'It  calmly  see 
Stag,  raven,  plienix,  drop  away 
With  human  transiency. 

Thus  rich  in  being, — ^beautiful, — adored, 
Fear  not  exhausting  pleasure's  precious  mine ; 
The  wondrous  waters  we  approach,  when  poured 
On  passion's  lees,  supply  the  wasted  wine : 
Then  be  thy  bosom's  tenant  prodigal. 
And  confident  of  termless  carnival. 
Like  idle  yellow  leaves  afloat  on  time, 
Let  others  Ispse  to  death's  pacific  sea^-^ 
We'll  fade  nor  fall,  but  sport  sublime 
In  green  eternity. 


•  **  A  trtditlon  prevniled  amonff  the  natives  of  Puerto 
Rleo,  that  In  the  Isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Laeajros, 
there  was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue,  aa  to  re- 
new the  youth  and  recall  the  vifour  of  every  person  who 
bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  flndltnff  this 
frand  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  firilowsrs, 
ranffed  ihroofh  the  islands,  aearehtng  with  fmltlMs  soli- 
citude for  the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  eipedltion."— RoBBrrsoK*s  AwmiM, 


The  envious  years,  which  aleal  oar  plaMUWi,Aoa 
Mayst  call  at  onoe,  like  magic  memoiy,  back. 
And,  as  they  pass  o'er  thine  unwhfaeiiiig  bmrp 
Ef&ce  their  footsteps  ere  they  form  a  tradt. 
Thy  bloom  with  wilful  weeping  never  ataiiiy 
Perpetual  life  must  not  belong  to  pain. 
For  me, — this  world  has  not  yet  been  a  place 
Conscious  of  joys  so  great  as  will  be  mine. 
Because  the  light  has  kiss'd  no  hem 
Forever  fiur  as  thine. 


A  FICTURE-SONG. 

How  may  this  little  tablet  feign 

The  features  of  a  face, 
Which  o'er  informs  with  lovelineas^ 

Its  proper  share  of  space ; 
Or  human  hands  on  ivory, 

Enable  us  to  see 
The  charms,  that  all  must  wonder  at, 

Thou  work  of  gods  in  thee ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sunny  amile 

Familiar  stories  tells, 
And  I  should  know  thoae  placid  eyea, 

Two  shaded  crystal  welk; 
Nor  can  my  soul,  the  limner's  art 

Attesting  with  a  sigh, 
Forget  the  blood  that  dock'd  thy  chedi. 

As  rosy  clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thou  art. 

More  excellent  than  fair. 
As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is. 

And  pure  as  mountain-air ; 
But  here  are  common,  earthly  huea. 

To  such  an  aspect  wrought. 
That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like 

The  beautiful  of  thought 

The  song  I  sins:,  thy  likeness  like. 

Is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now 

A  memory  to  me, 
Who  have  upon  life's  frozen  sea 

Arrived  the  icy  spot, 
Where  man's  magnetic  feelings  show 

Their  guiding  task  forgot 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chaae 

Their  shifling  shadows  on, 
Like  children  playing  in  the  son. 

Are  gono — forever  gone ; 
And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace, 

My  double-fronted  mind, 
Like  Ja!vus  when  his  gates  were  shut. 

Looks  forward  and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old, 

A  while  upon  a  stone, 
Which  has  resounded  since,  when  atrocky 

A  breaking  harp-string's  tone ; 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now. 

From  eariy  softness  free. 
If  touch'd,  will  yield  the  music  yet. 

It  first  received  of  thee. 


EDWARD  C.  PINKNEY. 


THE  OLD  TREE. 

Airs  is  it  gone,  that  venenble  tree. 

The  old  spectator  of  my  in£uicy!— 

It  used  to  stand  upon  this  very  spot. 

And  now  ahnost  its  absence  is  forgot 

I  knew  its  mighty  strength  had  known  dea^, 

Its  heart,  like  every  old  one,  shrunk  away, 

But  dreamt  not  that  its  frame  would  fall,  ere  mme 

At  all  partook  my  weary  soul's  decline. 

The  great  reformist,  that  each  day  removw 
The  old,  yet  never  on  the  old  improves. 
The  dotard.  Time,  that  like  a  child  destroys. 
As  sport  or  spleen  may  prompt,  his  andent  toys, 
And  shapes  their  ruins  into  something  new^- 
Has  planted  other  playthings  where  it  grew. 
The  wind  pursues  an  unobstructed  course. 
Which  once  among  its  leaves  dslay'd  perfovoe; 
The  harmless  Hamadryad,  that  of  yore 
Inhabited  its  bole,  subsists  no  more; 
Its  roots  have  long  since  felt  the  ruthless  pUmj^i— 
There  is  no  vestige  of  its  glories  now ! 
But  in  my  mind,  which  doth  not  soon  ibiget. 
That  venerable  tree  is  growing  yet ; 
Nourish'd,  like  those  wild  planU  that  feed  on  air, 
By  thoughts  of  years  unconversant  with  care. 
And  visions  such  as  pass  ere  man  grows  wholly 
A  fiendish  thing,  or  mischief  adds  to  folly. 
I  still  behold  it  with  my  fancy's  eye, 
A  vemant  record  of  the  days  gone  by : 
I  see  not  the  sweet  form  and  face  more  plain, 
Whose  memory  was  a  weight  upon  my  brain. 
— Dear  to  my  song,  and  dearer  to  my  soul,        ' 
Who  knew  but  half  my  heart,  yet  had  the  whole 
Bun  of  my  life,  whoso  presence  and  whose  flight 
Its  brief  day  caused,  anid  never-ending  night ! 
Must  this  delightless  verse,  which  is  indeed 
The  mere  wild  product  of  a  worthless  weed, 
(But  which,  like  sunflowers,  turns  a  loving  &ee 
Towards  the  lost  light, and scomsitsbirthand  place,) 
End  with  such  cold  allusion  unto  you, 
To  whom,  in  youth,  my  very  dreams  were  true  1 
It  must;  I  have  no  more  of  that  soft  kind. 
My  age  is  not  the  same,  nor  is  my  mind. 


TO 


'T  WAS  eve ;  the  broadly  shining  sun 

Its  long,  celestial  course  had  run ; 

The  twilight  heaven,  so  soft  and  blue, 

Met  earth  in  tender  interview. 

E'en  as  the  angel  met  of  yore 

His  gifted  mortal  paramour, 

Woman,  a  child  of  morning  then,— 

A  spirit  still,— compared  with  men. 

liike  happy  islands  of  the  sky. 

The  gleaming  clouds  reposed  on  hig^. 

Each  fix'd  sublime,  deprived  of  motion^ 

A  Delos  to  the  airy  ocean. 

Upon  the  stirless  ^ore  no  breeze 

Shook  the  green  drapery  of  the  treea, 

Or,  rebel  to  tranquillity. 

Awoke  a  ripple  on  the  sea. 

Nor,  in  a  more  tumultuous  sound, 

Were  the  world's  audible  breathings  drown'd; 


The  km,  strange  horn  of  heihage  growinf  , 

The  voice  of  hidden  waters  flowing, 

Made  songs  of  nature,  whioh  the  ear 

Could  scarcely  be  pronounced  to  hear; 

But  noise  had  iurl'd  its  subtle  winga. 

And  moved  not  through  material  thhigi^ 

All  which  lay  cahn  as  they  had  been 

Parts  of  the  painter's  mioiic  scene. 

T  was  eve ;  my  thoughts  belong  to  thee, 

Thou  shape  of  separate  memory ! 

When,  like  a  stream  to  lands  of  flame, 

Unto  my  mind'  a  vision  came. 

Methought,  from  human  haunts  and  strifii 

Remote,  we  lived  a  loving  life ; 

Our  wedded  spirits  seem'd  to  blend 

In  harmony  too  sweet  to  end. 

Such  concord  as  the  echoes  cherish 

Fondly,  but  leave  at  length  to  perish. 

Wet  rain-stars  are  thy  lucid  eyes. 

The  Hyades  of  earthly  skies. 

But  then  upon  my  heart  they  shone, 

As  shines  on  snow  the  fervid  sun. 

And  fast  went  by  thoae  moments  bright, 

Like  meteors  shooting  through  the  iJfl^t; 

But  faster  fleeted  the  wild  dream 

That  clothed  them  with  their  tranrient  beam. 

Yet  love  can  years  to  days  condense, 

And  long  appear'd  that  life  intense ; 

It  was, — ^to  give  a  better  measure 

Than  time, — a  century  of  pleasure. 


ELYSIUM. 

Shk  dwelleth  in  Elysium ;  there. 
Like  Echo,  floating  in  the  air ; 
Feeding  on  light  as  feed  the  flowers, 
She  fleet!  away  uncounted  hours. 
Where  halcyon  Peace,  among  the  ble«*d, 
Sits  brooding  o'er  her  tranquil  nest 

She  needs  no  impulse ;  one  she  is. 
Whom  thought  supplies  with  ample  bttM : 
The  fancies  fiuhion'd  in  her  |fund 
By  Heaven,  are  after  its  own  kind; 
Like  sky-reflections  in  a  lake. 
Whose  calm  no  winds  occur  to  bveafc. 

Her  memory  is  purified, 

And  she  seems  never  to  have  sigh'd : 

She  hath  forgot  the  way  to  weep; 

Her  being  is  a  joyous  sleep ; 

The  mere  imagining  of  pain. 

Hath  pass'd,  and  cannot  come  again. 

Except  of  pleasure  most  intense 

And  constant,  she  hath  k)st  all  seme ; 

Her  life  is  day  without  a  night. 

An  endless,  innocent  delight ; 

No  chance  her  happiness  now  man, 

Howe'er  Fate  twine  her  wreatfaa  of  ftin. 

And  palpable  and  pure,  ^be  jpart 
Which  pleasure  playeth  with  her  hant; 
For  every  joy  that  seeks  the  maid. 
Foregoes  its  common  paininl  shade 
Like  shapes  that  issue  from  the  grove 
Arcadian,  dedicate  to  Jotb. 
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TO  H- 


Tbb  fintlings  of  my  dmple  soof 

Were  offor'd  to  thy  name ; 
Again  the  altar,  idle  long, 

In  wordiip  rears  its  flame. 
My  ncrifice  of  rallen  years. 
My  many  hecatombs  of  tears, 

No  happier  hours  recall— 
Tet  may  thy  wandering  thoughts  reston 
To  one  who  ever  loved  thee  more 

Than  fickle  Fortune's  all. 

And  now,  &rewel] !— -and  although  here 

Men  hate  the  source  of  pain, 
I  hold  thee  and  thy  follies  dear. 

Nor  of  thy  £iults  complain. 
For  my  misused  and  blighted  powers, 
My  waste  of  miserable  hours, 

I  will  accuse  thee  not  :— 
The  fool  who  could  firom  self  depart, 
And  take  for  fate  one  human  heart. 

Deserved  no  better  lot 

I  reck  of  mine  the  less,  because 

In  wiser  moods  I  feel 
A  doubtful  question  of  its  cause 

And  nature,  on  me  steal — 
An  ancient  notion,  that  time  flinga 
Our  pains  and  pleasures  from  his  wings 

With  much  equality — 
And  that,  in  reason,  happiness 
Both  of  accession  and  decrease 

Incapable  must  be. 

Ukwisb,  or  most  unfortunate. 

My  vray  was ;  let  the  sign. 
The  proof  of  it,  be  simply  this— 

Thou  art  not,  wert  not  mine ! 
For  *tis  the  wont  of  chance  to  bless 
Pursuit,  if  patient,  with  success ; 

And  envy  may  repine, 
That,  commonly,  some  triumph  mnst 
Be  won  by  every  lasting  lust. 

How  I  have  lived  imports  not  now; 

I  am  about  to  die, 
Else  I  might  chide  thee  that  my  life 

Has  been  a  stifled  sigh ; 
Yes,  life ;  for  times  beyond  the  line 
Out  parting  traced,  appear  not  n^ne, 

Or  of  a  world  gone  by; 
And  often  almost  would  evince. 
My  soul  had  transmigrated  since. 

Pass  wasted  flowers ;  alike  the  grave, 

To  which  I  fast  go  down, 
Will  give  the  joy  of  nothingni 

To  me,  and  to  renown : 
Unto  its  careless  tenants,  fame 
Is  idle  as  that  g^ded  name. 

Of  vanity  the  crown, 
Helvetian  hands  inscribe  upon 
The  forehead  of  a  skeleton. 

List  the  last  cadence  of  a  lay, 

That,  closing  as  begun. 
Is  govem'd  by  a  note  of  pain, 

O,  lost  and  worshipped  one ! 


None  shall  attend  a  sadder  strain. 
Till  MxK2roH*s  statue  stand  again 

To  mourn  the  setting  sun, — 
Nor  sweeter,  if  my  numbers  seem 
To  share  the  nature  of  tiieir  theme. 


SERENADE. 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love. 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes. 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above. 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony 

Of  blending  shades  and  Hght ; 
Then,  lady,  up^ — look  out,  and  be 

A  sister  to  the  night  !■— 

Sleep  not ! — thine  image  wakes  for  aya 

Within  my  watching  breast : 
Sleep  not ! — from  her  soft  sleep  should  6jf 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest. 
Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break. 

And  make  this  darkness  gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightness  well  might 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 


THE  WIDOW'S  SONG. 

I  Bvmir  no  intense,  hang  no  wreath 

O'er  this,  thine  early  tomb : 
Such  cannot  cheer  the  place  of  death. 

But  only  mock  its  gloom. 
Here  odorous  smoke  and  breathing  flower 

No  grateful  influence  shed ; 
They  lose  their  perfume  and  their  power. 

When  offer'd  to  the  dead. 

And  if,  as  is  the  Afghaun's  creed. 

The  spirit  may  return, 
A  disembodied  sense,  to  feed 

On  fragrance,  near  its  urn— 
It  is  enough,  that  she,  whom  thoa 

Didst  love  in  living  years. 
Sits  desolate  beside  it  now. 

And  falls  these  heavy  tears. 


SONG. 


I  vxxD  not  name  thy  thrilling  name, 

Though  now  I  drink  to  thee,  my  dear, 
Since  all  sounds  shape  that  magic  word. 

That  fall  upon  my  ear, — Mabt  ; 
And  silence,  with  a  wakeful  voice. 

Speaks  it  in  accents  loudly  free, 
As  darkness  hath  a  light  that  shows 

Thy  gentle  face  to  me; — Mabt. 

I  pledge  thee  in  the  grape's  pure  soul. 

With  scarce  one  hope,  and  many  htn, 
Miz'd,  were  I  of  a  melting  mood, 

With  many  bitter  tears, — Mabt— 
I  pledge  thee,  and  the  empty  cup 

Emblems  this  hollow  life  of  mine. 
To  which,  a  gone  enchantment,  thou 

No  more  wilt  be  the  wine,— Mabt. 
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EACH  IN  ALL. 

LxTTLx  thinks  in  the  field  yon  red-doak'd  down 

Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down ; 

And  the  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  fitfm 

Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  diann ; 

The  sexton  tolling  his  bell  at  noon 

Dreams  not  that  great  Napolsoit 

Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight. 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  AI|nne  heif^ ; 

Nor  knoweit  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough ; 

I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even,— > 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now. 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky, 

He  sang  to  my  ear,  these  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore— 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave. 

And  Uie  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetch'd  my  sea-bom  treasures  home, 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  thing! 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 

With  the  sun,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  opnMur. 

Nor  rose,  nor  stream,  nor  bird  is  fair. 

Their  concord  is  beyond  compare. 

The  lover  watch'd  his  graceful  maid 
As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  stray'd, 
Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 
Was  woven  still  by  that  snow-white  quire. 
At  last,  she  came  to  his  hermitage, 
Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the 
The  gay  enchantment  was  undone,—- 
A  gentle  wife,  but  faiiy  none. 


Then,  I  said,  **  I  covet  truth ; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat; 
I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth ;" 

As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curl'd  its  pretty  wreath. 

Running  over  the  hair^^ap  burs : 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath ; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs : 
Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground. 
Over  me  soar'd  the  eternal  sky 
Full  of  light  and  of  deity ; 
Again  I  saw — again  I  heard. 
The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird : 
Beauty  through  my  senses  stole^ — 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 


"GOOD-BYE,  PROUD  WORLD!" 

GooD-BTX,  proud  world !     I'm  going  home; 

Thou  art  not  my  friend ;  I  am  not  thine : 
Too  long  through  weary  crowds  I  roam  :— 

A  river  ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Too  long  I  am  toss'd  like  the  driven  foam : 
But  now,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace : 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 

To  supple  office,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halb,  to  court  and  street, 

To  frozen  hearts,  and  hasting  feet. 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come^-— 

Good-bye,  proud  worid,  I  m  going  home. 

I  go  to  seek  my  own  hearth-stone 
Bossom'd  in  yon  green  hills  alone ; 
A  secret  lodge  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  fVolic  fairies  plann'd. 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  evil  men  have  never  trod 
A  qpot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  Goo. 
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O,  when  I  am  nfe  in  ray  syWan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretchM  beneath  the  pinea 
Where  the  erening  atar  so  holy  ahinea, 
I  langh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  hush  with  €k>d  may  meeCl 


TO  THE  HUMBLE-BEE. 


_ 


FnrK  humble-bee !  fine  humUe-bee ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me, 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek,^- 
I  win  follow  thee  alone. 
Thou  animated  torrid  xone ! 
Zig-zag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines. 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shrubs  azid  vines. 

Flowa>bell8, 
Honey'd  cells, — 
These  the  tents 
Which  he  frequents. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion ! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere. 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  ur. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon. 
Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum,^— 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  May  day% 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze. 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And  with  softness  touching  all. 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  colour  of  romance. 
And  infusing  subtle  heats 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets, — 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  ulence  dost  displaoe 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone. 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tune. 
Telling  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  solid  l)anks  of  flowers. 
Of  gul&  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found, 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavoury  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen. 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodels. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adders-tongue. 
And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
AU  was  picture  as  he  paas'd. 


Wiser  hi  than  human  seer, 
Tellow-breech'd  philosopher, 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fiite  and  care. 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat 
When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  &8t^-^ 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep. 
Wo  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep ; 
Want  and  wo  which  torture  us. 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 


THE  RHODORA. 

UNIS  ON  BEING  ASKED,  WHENCE  IS  THE  FLOWBI 


Iv  May,  when  sea^winds  pierced  our  solitndei^ 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook ; 
The  purple  petals  fallen  in  the  pool 

Made  the  black  waters  with  their  beauty  gaj ; 
Young  Raphael  might  covet  such  a  school ; 

The  lively  show  beguiled  me  from  my  way. 
Rhodora !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
Thu  charm  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  and  aky. 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Why,  thou  wert  there,  O,  rival  of  the  roae! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew, 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose         [ji 
The  aelfimme  Power  that  brought  me  there,  bfoof^ 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 


AirirouNcsD  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o*er  the  fleldsy 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight :  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  hflav«D« 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
7*he  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  foel 
Delay'd,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  tit 
Around  the  radiant  fire-place,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind's  maaoniy. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Fumish'd  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fiuiciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer*8  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugre  the  frirmer's  sighs,  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  hours  are  number'd,  and  the  wodd 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonish'd  Ait 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone^ 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-woikt 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  anow. 
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SUMNER  LINCOLN  FAIRFIELD. 


[In,  UN.] 


Tbb  author  of  «The  Last  Night  of  Pompoi" 
bom  in  Warwick,  near  the  weatem  border  of 
MaMachiuetta,  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  His  &ther, 
a  respectable  physician,  died  in  1806,  and  hb  mo- 
ther, on  becoming  a  widow,  returned,  with  her  two 
children,  to  her  paternal  home  in  Worcester.  In 
one  of  his  «<  Songs  to  Clara,**  Mr.  Fjubfixd  nar- 
Tates  some  of  the  sorrows  which  befell  him  in  his 
early  career: — 

**  My  (ktber  dle^  ere  I  could  tell 

Tbe  loTe  my  young  heart  felt  for  him  I 
My  liater  like  a  bloMom  fell. 

Her  cheek  grew  cold,  her  blue  eye  dinii 
Just  aa  tbe  ballow'd  houra  came  by, 

Wben  ahe  waa  deareat  unto  bm  ; 
And  vale,  and  atream,  and  hill,  and  aky 

Were  beautiful  aa  Araby. 
Aad,  one  by  one,  the  frienda  of  youth 

Departed  to  the  land  of  dreania ; 
And  aoon  I  felt  that  friends,  in  aooth, 

Were  few  aa  floweri  by  mountain  streaina.'* 

He  entered  Hanrard  College  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old ;  but,  after  spending  two  years  in 
that  seminary,  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  to  M 
I  his  mother  in  teaching  a  school  in  a  neighbouring 
Tillage.  Ho  subsequently  spent  two  or  three  years 
kl  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  1824  went 
to  Europe.  He  returned  in  1826,  was  soon  after- 
ward married,  and  from  that  period,  I  beliere,  haa 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted  for 
several  years  "The  North  American  Magaane," 
a  monthly  miscellany,  in  which  appeared  most  of 
his  poems  and  prose  writings. 

Mr.  Fairfield  commenced  the  business  of  aa- 
thorship  at  a  very  early  age,  and  has  probably 
produced  more  in  <*the  form  of  poetry"  Uian  any 
other  American.  «The  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  one 
of  his  earliest  works,  was  first  published  while  ha 
was  in  England.  It  is  founded  on  the  history  of 
^  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  GJenesis.  The 
following  apostrophe  to  Hope  illustrates  its  style:-— 

''O,  Hope!  creator  of  a  flilry  heaven. 
Manna  of  angela,  rainbow  of  the  heart ; 
That,  throned  in  heaven,  doth  ever  reat  oo  earth! 
From  our  flrat  aigh  unto  our  lateit  groan, 
Prom  the  flrat  throb  until  the  heart  ia  cold, 
Thou  art  a  gladneaa  and  a  mockery, 
A  glory  and  a  viaion,— thou,  aweet  child 
Of  the  immortal  apirit !    In  our  daya 
Of  aorrow,  with  thy  bland  hypocrlaiea 
Thou  doat  delude  ua,  and  we  love  and  trost 
Thy  beautiful  deloaiona,  though  the  aoU 
Of  diaappointment  yet  ia  on  our  aonla. 
Thoo  El  Dorado  of  the  poor  man*a  dream! 
flUffS  of  repentance :  child  of  vain  dealrea ! 
The  bleeding  heart  dinga  to  thee,  wben  all  hope 
la  madneaa ;  o'er  our  thoaghta  thou  ever  hold'st 
Btamal  empire ;  and  thou  doat  console 
Hm  felon  in  hia  call,  the  galley-alave. 
The  exile,  and  tbe  wanderer  o'er  the  earth  t 
And  pour'at  the  balm  of  tranaitory  peace 
B'sa  on  the  heart  that  alf  hs  o*er  Uadrsd  goflt." 


The  <*Heir  of  the  World,"  written  in  1838,  is 
a  poetical  version  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  It 
is  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  contains  some 
fkUB  passages,  descriptive  of  sceneiy  and  foeling. 
The  greatness  of  the  patriarch's  obedience  and 
foith  ia  shown  in  the  following  stanzas,  from  the 
introductory  part  of  the  poem : — 

^In  the  communion  of  young  wedded  love. 
Much  evil  have  we  aeen,  my  Obncvievb! 
Yet  we  have  sought  our  aolace  f^om  above. 
And  one  (kit  flower  forbida  ua  now  to  grieve  t 
Though  poor,  yet  proud,  the  world  cannot  bereave 
Oar  hearta  of  bliaa  the  world  can  never  give : 
And  In  the  paaaage  of  our  daya  we  leave 
The  flend-like  few,  who  alander  while  we  atiive, 

And  deem  it  bouodleaa  Joy  in  heavcn'a  aweet  aoUle  lo  live. 

**  While  thy  aweet  babe  upon  thy  boaom  lay, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  visiona  of  a  ainleaa  aleep, 
Ptire,  bright,  and  beautifUl  aa  early  day, 
When  h  awella  upward  from  the  billowy  deep. 
And  Ita  flrat  beama  along  the  mountalna  aweep~ 
Oouldat  thou,  even  then,  thy  flrat-bom  onlf  take 
And  give  him  to  the  death  ordaln'd,  nor  weep 
O'er  the  dread  aacriAce  hia  lire  muat  make 

Of  one  whoae  amile  hath  charm'd  when  fortune  did  fiv- 
aakeV 

His  next  elaborate  work,  "The  Spirit  of  B^ 
struction,"  appeared  in  1830.  It  is  founded  on 
the  history  of  the  deluge,  and  in  style  resemblea  , 
«The  Cities  of  tlie  Plain."  His  longest  poem, 
*<The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii,"*  was  published  ii\ 
1832.  It  was  the  result  of  two  years*  labour,  and 
was  written  amid  the  cares  and  vexations  usually 
attendant  on  poverty.  Tbe  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Retina  and  8ta- 
bis,  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  seventy-nine,  is  one  of  the  finest  sub- 
jects for  poetry  in  modem  history.  Mr.  Faib- 
fiild's  work  exhibits  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  mind,  maaners,  and  events  of  the  period,  and 
its  style  is  stately  and  melodious.  His  shorter 
pieces,  though  in  some  cases  turgid  and  unpolished, 
are  generally  distinguished  for  vigour  of  thought 
and  lang^ge.  An  edition  of  his  principal  writ- 
ings was  published  in  a  closely-printed  octavo 
volume  at  Philadelphia,  in  1841. 

Mr.  Fairfield  has  been  an  unpopular  man,  and 
much  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  works  for 
tiiis  reason.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  his  claims  to  our  penonal 
regard,  I  must  still  express  an  opinion  that  he  has 
been  hardly  dealt  with;  and  that,  even  if  the  spedile 
charges  preferred  against  him  are  true,  it  is  wrong 
to  permit  the  reputation  of  the  man  to  influence 
oor  judgment  of  his  productions.  He  has  written 
much,-— often  well,— «nd  has  generally  devoted  hu 
literaiy  abilities  to  noble  purposes.  If  a  spirit  of 
aelilahness  and  misanthropy  pervades  his  later  writ- 
ings, the  fault  is  not  exclusively  his  own. 

*  Mr.  Faibpifld  haa  accuaed  Sir  Bdwasd  L.  Bvl 
of  fiNuAaf  oa  this  poen  bis  **  Last  Da js  of  PompsU. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII.* 

A  moAR,  M  if  a  myriad  thunder*  bunt. 
Now  hurtled  o'er  the  heavens,  and  fhe  deep  earth 
ShudderM,  and  a  thick  storm  of  lava  hail 
RushM  into  air,  to  iall  upon  the  world. 
And  low  the  lion  cower*!!,  with  fearful  moani 
And  uptumM  eyes,  and  quivering  limbs,  and  clutch'd 
The  goiy  sand  instinctively  In  fear. 
The  very  soul  of  silence  died,  and  breath 
Through  the  ten  thousand  pallid  lips,  unfclt, 
Stole  from  the  stricken  bosoms ;  and  there  stood. 
With  face  uplifted,  and  eyes  fix'd  on  air, 
(Which  unto  him  was  throng'd  with  angel  forms,) 
The  Christian — ^waiting  the  high  will  of  Heaven. 

A  wandering  sound  of  wailing  agony, 
A  cry  of  coming  horror,  o*er  the  street 
Of  tombs  arose,  and  all  the  lurid  air 
Echo'd  the  shrieks  of  hopelessness  and  death. 

*<Hear  ye  not  now?"  said  Pansa.  Death  is 
Ye  saw  the  avalanche  of  fire  descend  [here ! 

Vesuvian  steeps,  and,  in  its  giant  strength 
Sweep  on  to  Herculaneum ;  and  ye  cried, 
<It  threats  not  us:  why  should  we  lose  the  sport  1 
Though  thousands  perish,  why  should  we  refrain!' 
Your  sister  city — the  most  b^utiful — 
Gasps  in  the  burning  ocean — from  her  domes 
Fly  the  survivors  of  her  jpeople,  driven 
Before  the  torrent-floods  of  molten  earth. 
With  desolation  red — and  o'er  her  grave 
Unearthly  voices  raise  the  heart's  last  cries^ 
<  Ply,  fly !  O,  horror !  O,  my  son !  my  sire !' 
The  hoarse  shouts  multiply ;  without  the  mount 
Are  agony  and  death — within,  such  rage 
Of  fossil  fire  as  man  may  not  behold ! 
Hark !  the  destroyer  slumbers  not— and  now, 
Be  your  theologies  but  true,  your  Jovx, 
Mid  all  his  thunders,  would  shrink  back  aghait, 
Listening  the  horrors  of  the  Titan's  strife. 
The  lion  trembles ;  will  ye  have  my  blood. 
Or  flee,  ere  Herculaneum's  fate  is  yours  1" 

Vesuvius  answer'd :  from  its  pinnacles 
Clouds  of  far-flashing  cinders,  lava  showers, 
And  seas,  drank  up  by  the  abyss  of  fire. 
To  be  hurl'd  forth  in  boiling  cataracts. 
Like  midnight  mountains,  wrapp'd  in Iightningfl,felL 
O,  then,  the  love  of  life !  the  struggling  rush, 
The  crushing  conflict  of  escape !  few,  brief. 
And  dire  the  words  delirious  fear  spake  now,— 
One  thought,  one  action  sway'd  the  tossing  crowd. 
All  through  the  vomitories  madly  sprung. 
And  mass  on  mass  of  trembling  beings  prees'd. 
Gasping  and  goading,  with  the  savageness 
That  is  the  child  of  danger,  like  the  waves 
Charybdis  from  his  jagged  rocks  throws  down. 
Mingled  in  madness— warring  in  their  wrath. 
Some  swoon'd,  and  were  trod  down  by  legion  feet; 
Some  cried  for  mercy  to  the  unanswering  gods ; 
Some  shriek*d  for  parted  friends,  forever  lost ; 
And  some,  in  pasaon's  chaos,  with  the  yells 
Of  desperation,  did  blaspheme  the  heavens ; 

•  From  "The  Utt  Nlftit  of  Pompeii."  This  sceas 
follows  the  deKtruclion  of  Herculaneum.  Pawsa,  a 
Chrlilian,  condemned  by  Diomidb,  is  brought  into  the 
gladiatorial  arena,  when  a  new  eruption  from  Tesuvlus 
causes  a  suspension  of  the  proceedings. 


And  some  were  still  in  uttemMs  of  wo. 

Yet  all  toil'd  on  in  trembling  waves  of  life 

Along  the  subterranean  corridors. 

Moments  were  centuries  of  doubt  and  diead ; 

Each  breathing  obstacle  a  hated  thing; 

Each  trampled  wretch  a  footstool  to  o'erlook 

The  foremost  multitudes ;  and  terror,  now. 

Begat  in  all  a  maniac  ruthlessness^— 

For,  in  the  madness  of  their  agonies. 

Strong  men  cast  down  the  ieeble,  who  delaj'd 

Their  flight;  and  maidens  on  the  stones  were  cmali'dk 

And  mothers  maddened  when  the  warrior's  heel 

Pass'd  o'er  the  faces  of  their  sons !   The  thzong 

Press'd  on,  and  in  the  ampler  arcades  now 

Beheld,  as  floods  of  human  life  roll'd  by, 

The  uttermost  terrors  of  the  destined  hoar. 

In  gory  vapours  the  great  sun  went  down ; 

The  broad,  dark  sea  heaved  like  the  dying  heeit, 

'Tween  earth  and  heaven  hovering  o'er  the  graven 

And  moan'd  through  all  its  waters ;  every  dome 

And  temple,  charr'd  and  choked  vrith  rmioki 

Of  suffocating  cinders,  seem'd  the  home   [ahoweii 

Of  the  triumphant  desolator^  Death. 

One  dreadful  glance  sufficed, — and  to  the  see* 

Like  Lybian  winds,  breathing  despair,  they  fled. 

Nature's  quick  instinct,  in  most  savage  beeati^ 
Prophesies  danger  ere  man's  thought  awakea. 
And  shrinks  in  fear  from  common  savageneH^ 
Made  gentle  by  its  terror ;  thus,  o'erawed, 
E'en  in  his  famine's  fury,  by  a  Power 
Brute  beings  more  than  human  oft  adore, 
The  lion  lay,  his  quivering  paws  outspread. 
His  white  teeth  gnashing,  till  the  crushing  thrange 
Had  pass'd  the  corridors ;  then,  glaring  up, 
His  eyes  imbued  with  samiel  light,  he  saw 
The  crags  and  forests  of  the  Apennines 
Gleaming  far  ofi^  and,  with  the  exulting  aenee 
Of  home  and  lone  dominion,  at  a  botmd 
He  leap'd  the  lofty  palisades,  and  sprung 
Along  the  spiral  passages,  with  howls 
Of  horror,  through  the  flying  multitudes, 
Flying  to  seek  his  lonely  mountain-lair. 

From  every  cell  shrieks  burst ;  hyenas  cried. 
Like  lost  child,  wandering  o*er  the  wildemeae, 
That,  in  deep  loneliness,  mingles  its  voice 
With  wailing  winds  and  stunning  waterfalls ; 
The  giant  elephant,  with  matchless  strength^ 
Struggled  against  the  portal  of  his  tomb, 
And  groan'd  and  panted ;  and  the  leopard's  ydl, 
And  tiger's  growl,  with  all  surrounding  criea 
Of  human  horror  mingled ;  and  in  air. 
Spotting  the  lurid  heavens  and  waiting  pr^. 
The  evil  birds  of  carnage  hung  and  watch'd. 
As  ravening  heirs  watch  o*er  the  miser's  oonch. 
All  awful  sounds  of  heaven  and  earth  met  now} 
Darkness  behind  the  sun-god's  chariot  nSVdf 
Shrouding  destruction,  save  when  volcan  firee 
Lifted  the  folds,  to  glare  on  agony ; 
And,  when  a  moment's  terrible  repose 
Fell  on  the  deep  convulsions,  all  could  hear 
The  toppling  rlifis  explode  and  crash  below^— 
While  multitudinous  waters  from  the  sea 
In  whiripools  through  the  channel'd  mountain  rocka 
Rush'd,  and,  with  hisses  like  the  damned's  speech, 
Fell  in  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  mount. 
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VISIONS  OF  ROMANCE. 

Whxx  dark-browM  midnight  o'er  the  tliiiiiberiDg 

world 
Mysterioiu  shadows  and  bewildering  throwi. 
And  the  tired  wings  of  human  thought  are  (iirPd, 
And  sleep  descends,  like  drw  upon  the  rose,— 
How  full  of  liliss  the  poct'tf  vigil  hour. 
When  o'er  him  elder  time  hath  magic  power ! 

Before  his  eje  past  ages  stand  reveard, 
When  feudal  chiefs  held  lordly  banquettinga, 
In  the  spoils  revelling  of  flood  and  lield. 
Among  their  vassals  proud,  unquestioned  king*: 
While  honoured  minstrels  round  the  ample  board 
The  lays  of  love  or  songs  of  battle  poui^d. 

The  dinted  helmet,  witii  its  broken  crest. 
The  serried  sabre,  and  the  shattcr*d  shield 
Hang  round  the  wainscot,  dark,  and  well  expren'd 
That  wild,  fierce  pride,  which  scom'd,  unsctUhed,  to 
The  pictures  there,  with  dusky  glory  rife,     Tyield ; 
From  age  to  age  bore  down  stern  characters  ot  strife. 

Amid  long  lines  of  glorious  ancestry,  [walla, 

Whose  eyes  flashed  o'er  them  from  the  gray,  old 
What  craven  quails  at  Danger's  lightning  eye  1 
What  warrior  blenches  when  his  brother  fiadls  1 
Bear  witness  Cressy  and  red  Agincourt ! 
Bosworth,  and  Bannockbum,  and  Marston  Moor! 

The  long,  lone  corridors,  the  antlcr'd  hall, 
The  massive  walls,  the  all-commanding  tower»— 
Where  revel  roigiiM,  and  masquerading  ball, 
And  beauty  won  stem  warriors  to  her  bowenK— 
In  ancient  grandeur  o'er  the  spirit  move, 
With  all  their  forms  of  chivalry  and  love. 

The  voice  of  centuries  bursts  upon  the  soul ; 
Long-buried  ages  wake  and  live  again; 
Past  feats  of  fame  and  deeds  of  glory  roll, 
Achieved  for  lodye-love  in  knighthood*8  reign; 
And  all  the  simple  state  of  olden  time 
Assumes  a  garb  majestic  and  sublime. 

The  steel-clad  champion  on  his  vaulting  steed, 
The  mitred  primate,  and  the  Norman  lord. 
The  peerless  maid,  awarding  valour's  meed, 
And  the  meek  vestal,  who  her  Goo  adored— 
The  pride,  the  pomp,  the  power  and  charm  of  etith 
From  fancy's  dome  of  living  thought  come  forth. 

The  feast  is  o'er,  the  huntsman's  course  is  done, 
The  trump  of  war,  the  shrill  horn  sounds  no  more; 
The  heroic  revellers  from  the  hall  have  gone, 
The  lone  blast  moans  the  ruin'd  castle  o'er! 
The  spell  of  beauty,  and  the  pride  of  power 
Have  paas'd  forever  from  the  feudal  tower. 

No  more  the  drawbridge  echoes  to  the  tread 
Of  visor'd  knights,  o'ercanopied  with  gold ; 
O'er  mouldering  gates  and  crumbling  archways 
Dark  ivy  waves  in  many  a  mazy  fold,       [spread. 
Where  chiof<*  flash'd  vengeance  from  their  lightning 
glance,  [lance. 

And  grasp'd  the  brand,  and  couch'd  the  conquering 

The  gorgeous  pageantry  of  times  gone  by, 
The  tilt,  the  to\irnament,  the  vaulted  hall, 
Fades  in  its  jjlory  on  the  spirit's  eye. 
And  fancy's  bright  and  gay  creations — all 
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Sink  into  duat,  when  reason's  aearehing  glance 
Unmasks  the  age  of  knighthood  and  romance. 

Like  lightning  hurtled  o'er  the  lurid  skies, 
llieir  glories  flash  along  the  gloom  of  yean ; 
The  boacon-lights  of  time,  to  wisdom's  eyes, 
O'er  the  deep-rolling  stream  of  human  tears. 
Fade !  fade !  ye  visions  of  antique  romance ! 
Tower,  casque,  and  mace,  and  helm,  and  banner'd 
lance! 


AN  EVENING  SONG  OF  PIEDMONT. 

Ate  Maria  !  'tis  the  midnight  hour. 
The  starlight  wedding  of  the  earth  and  heaven. 
When  music  breathes  its  perfume  from  the  flower. 
And  high  revcalings  to  the  heart  are  given ; 
Soft  o'er  the  meadows  steals  the  dewy  air — 
Like  dreams  of  bliss ;  the  deep-blue  ether  glowi^ 
And  the  stream  murmurs  round  its  islets  fair 
The  tender  night-song  of  a  charm'd  repose. 

Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  love. 
The  kias  of  rapture,  and  the  link'd  embrace. 
The  hallow'd  converse  in  the  dim,  still  grore* 
The  elysium  of  a  heart-revealing  face. 
When  all  is  l)euutiful — for  we  are  bless'd. 
When  all  is  lovely — for  we  are  beloved. 
When  all  is  silent — for  our  pasaiona  rest, 
When  all  is  faithful — for  our  hopea  are  proved. 

Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  prayer, 
Of  hush'd  communion  with  ourselves  and  Heaivn, 
When  our  waked  hearts  their  Inmost  thoughts 

declare. 
High,  pure,  far-searching,  like  the  light  of  eren; 
When  hope  becomes  fruition,  and  we  feel 
The  holy  earnest  of  eternal  peace, 
That  bids  our  pride  before  the  Omniscient  kneel. 
That  bids  our  wild  and  warring  passions  cease. 

Ave  Maria !  sofl  the  vesper  hymn 
Floats  through  the  cloisters  of  yon  holy  pile. 
And,  mid  the  stillness  of  the  night-watch  dim, 
Attendant  spiriu  seem  to  hear  and  smile ! 
Hark!  hath  it  ceased  1    The  vestal  seeks  her cdl, 
And  reads  her  heart — a  melancholy  tale! 
A  song  of  happier  years,  whose  echoes  sweD 
O'er  her  lost  love,  like  pale  bereavement's  wail. 

Ave  Maria !  let  our  prayers  ascend 
From  them  whose  holy  offices  afford 
No  joy  in  heaven— on  earth  without  a  friend- 
That  true,  though  faded  image  of  the  Loed  ! 
For  them  in  vain  the  face  of  nature  glows, 
For  them  in  vain  the  sun  in  glory  bums. 
The  hollow  breast  consumes  in  fiery  woes. 
And  meets  despair  and  death  where'er  it  tumst 

Ave  Maria !  in  the  deep  pine  wood, 
On  the  clear  stream,  and  o'er  the  azure  sky 
Bland  midnight  smiles,  and  starry  solitude 
Breathes  hope  in  every  breeze  that  wanders  by. 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  last  hour  come 
As  bright,  as  pure,  as  gentle,  Heaven !  as  this ! 
Let  faith  attend  us  smiling  to  the  tomK 
And  life  and  death  are  both  the  heirs  of  bliss  I 
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RUFUS   DAWES. 
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Tbb  fiimily  of  the  author  of  "Geraldine"  is  one 
of  the  moflt  ancient  and  respectable  in  Maanachu- 
■etta.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Boston ;  and  his  grandfather,  as  president 
of  the  Council,  was  for  a  time  acting  governor  of 
the  state,  on  the  death  of  the  elected  chief  magis- 
trate. His  father,  Thomas  Dawks,  was  for  ten 
yearn  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  distinguished 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  the  state  convention  called  for  its  consideration. 
He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  was  ditstinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  for  many  useful  qualities.* 

RiTTUs  Dawbs  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1803,  and  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  sixteen  children.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1820 ;  but  in  consequence  of 
class  disturbances,  and  insubordination,  of  which 
it  was  afterward  shown  he  was  falsely  accused,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  that  institution  without  a 
degree.  This  indignity  ho  retaliated  by  a  severe 
satire  on  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
faculty — the  first  poem  he  ever  published.  He 
then  entered  the  office  of  General  William  8ul- 
LiTAir,  as  a  law-student,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  a  member  of  the  SnITolk  county  bar. 
He  has  however  never  pursued  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  having  been  attracted  by  other 
pursuits  more  congenial  with  his  feelings. 

In  1829  he  was  married  to  the.  third  daughter 


of  Chief  Justice  Cra^tch,  of  Washington.  In 
1830  he  published  *<  The  Valley  of  the  Nadiaw^, 
and  other  Poems,"  some  of  which  had  appeared 
originally  in  the  Cambridge  «  United  States  Lite- 
raiy  Gazette;"  and  in  1839,  <'Athenia  of  Damas- 
cus," "Geraldine,"  and  his  miscellaneous  poetical 
writings.  His  last  woric,  "  Nix*s  Mate,"  an  histo* 
rical  romance,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

With  Mr.  Dawes  poetry  seems  to  have  been  « 
passion,  which  is  faei  subsiding  and  giving  place 
to  a  love  of  philosophy.  Ho  has  been  said  to  be 
a  disciple  of  CoLERiimE,  but  in  reality  is  a  di^ 
voted  follower  of  Swedestborg  ;  and  lo  this  influ- 
ence must  be  ascribed  the  air  of  mysticism  which 
pervades  his  later  productions.  He  has  from  time 
to  time  edited  several  legal,  literary,  and  political 
works,  and  in  the  last  has  shown  lumself  to  bo  an 
adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
As  a  poet,  his  standing  is  yet  unsettled,  there 
being  a  wide  dilTerence  of  opinion  respecting  hit 
writings.  His  versification  is  generally  eafiy  and 
correct,  and  in  some  pieces  he  exhibits  considerft- 
ble  imagination. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41.  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before  the 
American  Institute,  in  which  he  combated  the 
principles  of  the  French  eclectics  and  the  Trao- 
scendentalists,  contending  that  their  philosophy  ia 
only  a  sul)Iimated  natural  one,  and  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  true  system  of  causes,  and  genu- 
ine spirituality. 
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LANCASTER. 


The  Queen  of  May  has  bound  her  virgin  brow, 
And  hung  with  blossoms  every  fruit-tree  bough ; 
The  sweet  Southwest,  among  the  early  flowers, 
Whispers  the  coming  of  delighted  hours. 
While  birds  within  the  heaping  foliage,  sing 
Their  music-welcome  to  returning  Spring. 

O,  Nature !  loveliest  in  thy  green  attire- 
Dear  mother  of  the  passion-kindling  lyre ; 
Thou  who,  in  early  days,  upled'st  me  where 
The  mountains  freeze  above  the  summer  air ; 
Or  luredst  my  wandering  way  beside  the  streams, 
To  watch  the  bubbles  as  they  mork'd  my  dreams, 
Lead  me  again  thy  flowery  paths  among. 
To  sing  of  native  scenes  as  yet  unsung ! 

Dear  Lancaster !  thy  fond  remembrance  brings 
Thoughts,  like  the  music  of  ^Eolian  strings, 

*  lie  ii  claued  by  Mr.  Kbttell  nmonf^  the  American 
poets;  and  in  ibe  Rook  of  ** 8pecim<;nB**  published  by 
him  are  given  some  passages  of  his  **Law  given  on 
Binai,"  published  in  Boston  in  1777. 


When  the  hush'd  wind  breathes  only  as  it  sleeps, 
While  tearful  Love  his  anxious  vigil  keeps  :-— 
'When  prcssM  with  grief,  or  sated  with  the  show 
That  Pleasure's  jmgeant  offers  here  lielow, 
Midst  scenes  of  iicurtless  mirth  or  joyless  glee. 
How  oft  my  aching  heart  has  tum'd  to  thee. 
And  lived  again,  in  memory's  sweet  recess, 
The  innocence  of  youthful  happiness ! 

In  life*s  dull  dream,  when  want  of  sordid  gain 
Clings  to  our  being  with  its  cankering  chain, 
When  lofty  thoughts  are  cramp'd  to  stoop  below 
The  vile,  rank  weeds  that  in  their  pathway  grow. 
Who  would  not  turn  amidst  the  darkened  scene, 
To  memoried  spots  where  sunbeams  intervene ; 
And  dwell  with  fondness  on  the  joyous  hours, 
When  youth  built  up  his  pit*  asure-dome  of  floweret 

Now,  while  the  music  of  the  feather *d  choir 
Rings  where  the  Kheltering  blo«9soms  wnke  desire. 
When  dew-eyed  Love  looks  tenderm^is,  and  speaks 
A  silent  language  with  his  mantling  checks ; 
I  tliink  of  those  delicious  moments  post. 
Which  joyless  age  shall  dream  of  to  the  last ; 
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As  now,  thoagh  fiir  remored,  the  Mum  would  teQ, 
Though  few  may  listen,  what  the  loved  ao  welL 

Dear  hours  of  chUdhood,youth's  propitious  springt 
When  Time  fann*d  only  rofies  with  his  wing, 
When  dreams,  that  mock  reality,  could  move 
To  yield  an  endless  holiday  to  Love, 
How  do  ye  crowd  upon  my  fever*d  hrain, 
And,  in  imaginaUon,  live  again  ! 

I«o  I  I  am  with  you  now,  the  sloping  green. 
Of  many  a  sunny  hill  is  freshly  seen ; 
Onoe  more  the  purple  clover  bends  to  meet, 
And  shower  their  dew-drops  on  the  pilgrim's  feet; 
Onco  more  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  your  fields, 
Once  more  the  orchard  tree  its  harvest  yields, 
Again  he  hails  the  morning  from  your  hills, 
And  drinks  the  cooling  water  of  your  rills, 
While,  with  a  heart  subdued,  he  feels  the  power 
Of  every  humble  shrub  and  modest  flower. 

O  thou  who  journey  est  Uirough  that  Eden-clime, 
Winding  thy  devious  way  to  cheat  Uio  time. 
Delightful  Nashuway !  beside  thy  stream. 
Fain  would  I  paint  thy  lieauties  as  they  gleam. 
Eccentric  river !  poet  of  the  woods ! 
Where,  in  thy  for  secluded  solitudes, 
The  wood-nymphs  sport  and  naiads  plash  thy  wave, 
With  charms  more  sweet  than  ever  Fancy  gave ; 
How  oft  with  Mantua's  bard,  from  school  let  free, 
I've  conn'd  the  silver  lines  that  flow  like  thee, 
Couch'd  on  thy  emerald  banks,  at  full  length  fadd. 
Where  claaaic  elms  Rruw  lavish  of  their  shade. 
Or  indolently  listened,  while  the  throng 
Of  idler  beings  woke  their  summer  song ; 
Or,  with  rude  angling  gear,  outwatched  the  sun, 
Comparing  mine  to  deeds  by  Walton  done. 

Far  down  the  silent  stream,  where  arching  trees 
Bend  their  green  boughs  so  gently  to  the  broeie, 
One  live,  broad  mass  of  molten  crystal  lies. 
Clasping  the  mirrorM  beauties  of  the  skies!. 
Look,  how  the  sunshine  breaks  upon  the  plaint ! 
So  tliR  deep  blu^h  their  flatti>r*d  glory  stains. 

Romantic  river !  on  thy  quiet  breast. 
While  flash'd  the  salmon  with  his  lightning  crest. 
Not  long  ago,  the  Indian^s  thin  canoe 
Skimm'd  lightly  as  the  shadow  which  it  threw ; 
Not  long  ai^o.  lx'^<ide  thy  Imnks  of  green. 
The  night-fire  blazed  and  spreatl  its  dismal  sheen. 

Thou  peaceful  valley  !  when  I  think  how  fair 
Thy  various  l)eauty  shines,  In^yond  compare, 
I  cannot  choose  but  own  tlie  Power  that  gave 
Amidst  thy  woes  a  helping  hand  to  save, 
When  o*er  thy  hills  the  savage  war-whoop  came, 
And  desolation  raised  its  funeral  flame ! 

'T  is  night !  the  stant  arc  kindled  in  the  sky, 
And  hunger  wakes  the  famished  she-wolPs  cry. 
While,  o*er  the  crusted  snow,  the  careful  tread 
Betrays  the  heart  whoso  pulses  throb  with  dread ; 
Yon  flickering  light,  kind  licacon  of  repose ! 
The  weary  wanderer's  homely  dwelling  showfl» 
Where,  by  the  blazing  fire,  his  bosom's  joy 
Holds  to  her  heart  a  slumliering  infant  boy ; 
While  every  sound  her  anxious  l>osom  moves. 
She  starts  and  listens  for  the  one  she  loves ; — 
Hark!  was't  the  night-bird's  cry  that  met  her 

ear, 
Cunlling  the  blood  that  thickens  with  cold  fear? — 


«Agaiii,OGod!  that  voicey— 'tis  hit!  'tbhiar 
She  hears  the  death-shriek  and  the  arrow's  whiz, 
When,  as  she  turns,  she  sees  the  bursting  door 
Roll  her  dead  husband  bleeding  on  the  floor. 

Loud  as  the  burst  of  sudden  thunder,  rose 
The  maddening  war-cry  of  the  ambush'd  foes; 
Startling  in  sleep,  the  dreamless  infant  wakesi 
Like  morning's  smile  when  daylight's  slumber 

breaks; 
«  For  mercy !  spare  my  child,  forbear  the  blow !" 
In  vain ; — the  warm  blood  crimsons  on  the  snow. 

O'er  the  cold  earth  the  captive  mother  sigfasi 
Her  ears  still  tortured  by  her  infiint's  cries ; 
She  cannot  weep,  but  deep  resolve,  unmoved. 
Plots  vengeance  for  the  victims  so  beloved ; 
Lo !  by  their  fire  the  glutted  warriors  lie. 
Locked  in  the  death-sleep  of  ebriety, 
When  from  her  bed  of  snow,  whence  slumber  flew, 
The  frenzied  woman  rose  the  deed  to  do  ;— 
Firmly  beside  the  senseless  men  of  blood. 
With  vengeful  arm,  the  wretched  mother  stood ; 
She  hears  her  groaning,  dying  lord  expire. 
Her  woman's  heart  nerves  up  with  maddening  fire. 
She  sees  her  infant  dashed  against  the  tree,-^ 
'TIS  done ! — the  red  men  sleep  eternally.      [noWy 

Such  were  thy  wrongs,  sweet  Lancaster !  but 
No  spot  so  peaceful  and  serene  as  thou ; 
Thy  hills  and  fields  in  checker'd  richness  stand. 
The  gloiy  and  the  licauty  of  the  land. 

From  calm  repose,  while  glow'd  the  eastern  sky. 
And  the  fresh  breeze  went  fraught  with  fragrance  by. 
Waked  by  the  noisy  woodbird,  free  firom  care. 
What  joy  was  mino  to  drink  the  morning  air ! 
Not  all  the  bliss  maturcr  life  can  bring. 
When  ripen'd  manhood  soars  with  strengthened 

wing,— 
Not  all  the  rapture  Fancy  ever  wove. 
Nor  less  than  that  which  springs  from  mutual  love. 
Could  challenge  mine,  when  to  the  ravish'd  sense 
The  sunrise  painted  Goi)*s  magnificence  I 
George-hill,  thou  pride  of  Nashaway,  for  theo^ — 
Thyself  the  garden  of  fertility, — 
Nature  has  hung  a  picture  to  the  eye, 
Where  Beauty  smiles  at  sombre  Majesty. 
The  river  winding  in  its  course  below,        [grow. 
Through  fertile  fields  where  yellowing  harvests 
The  bowering  elms  that  so  majestic  grew, 
A  green  arcade  for  waves  to  wander  through ; 
The  deep,  broad  valley,  where  the  new-mown  hay 
Loads  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  rising  day. 
And,  distant  far,  Wachusett^s  towering  hei^it, 
Blue  in  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  night. 
Have  power  to  move  the  sternest  heart  to  love, 
That  Nature's  loveliness  could  ever  move. 

Ye  who  can  slumber  when  the  starlight  ftdm. 
And  clouds  break  purpling  through  the  eastern 

shades, 
Whose  care-worn  spirits  cannot  wake  at  mom. 
To  lead  your  buoyant  footsteps  o'er  the  lawn. 
Can  never  know  what  joy  the  ravish'd  sense 
Feels  in  that  moment's  sacred  influence. 
I  will  not  ask  the  meed  of  fortune's  smile. 
The  flatterer's  praise,  that  masks  hb  heart  of  gvdle, 
So  I  can  walk  beneath  the  ample  sky. 
And  hear  the  birds'  discordant  melody. 


i; 


And  see  reriving  Spring,  and  Summer's  gioom, 
And  Autumn  bending  oVr  hit  icy  tomb, 
And  hoary  Winter  pile  his  snowy  drifts ; 
For  these  to  me  are  Fortune's  highest  gifts ; 
And  I  have  found  in  poor,  neglected  fiowers, 
CompanionBhip  for  many  weary  hours ; 
And  high  above  the  mountain's  crest  of  snow, 
Communed  with  storm-clouds  in  their  wrath  below ; 
And  where  the  vault  of  heaven,  from  some  vast 

height 
Grew  black,  as  fell  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Where  the  stars  seem  to  come  to  you,  I've  woo'd 
The  grandeur  of  the  fearful  solitude. 
From  such  communion,  feelings  often  rise. 
To  guard  the  heart  midst  life's  periilexities, 
Lighting  a  heaven  within,  whose  deep-felt  joy 
Compensates  well  for  Sorrow's  dark  alloy. 
Then,  though  the  worldly  chide,  and  wealth  deny, 
And  passion  conquer  where  it  fain  would  fly, 
Though  friends  you  love  betray,  while  these  are  left. 
The  heart  can  never  wholly  be  bereft. 

Hard  by  yon  giant  elm,  whose  branches  spread 
A  rustling  robe  of  leaves  above  your  head ; 
Where  weary  travellers,  from  noonday  heat, 
Beneath  the  hospitable  Khade  retreat, 
The  school-house  met  the  stranger's  busy  eye, 
Who  turned  to  gaze  again,  he  knew  not  why. 
Thrice  lovely  fpot !  where,  in  the  classic  spring, 
My  young  ambition  dipp'd  her  fever'd  wing. 
And  drank  unseen  the  vision  and  the  fire 
That  break  with  quenchless  glory  from  the  lyre ! 
Amidst  thy  wealth  of  art,  fair  Italy  ! 
While  Genius  warms  beneath  thy  cloudless  sky. 
As  o'er  the  waking  marble's  polished  mould 
The  sculptor  breathes  Ptrxalion's  prayer  of  old, 
His  heart  shall  send  a  frequent  sigh  to  rove, 
A  pilgrim  to  the  birth-place  of  his  love ! 

And  can  I  e'er  forget  that  hallowed  spot, 
Whence  springs  a  charm  that  may  not  be  forgot ; 
Where,  in  a  grove  of  elm  and  sycamore, 
The  pastor  show'd  his  hospitable  door, 
And  kindness  shone  so  con^tantlv  to  bless 
That  sweet  abode  of  peace  and  happiness  ? 

The  oaken  bucket — where  I  stoop'd  to  drink 
The  crystal  water,  trembling  at  the  brink. 
Which  through  the  solid  rock  in  coldness  flow'd, 
While  creaked  the  ponderous  lever  with  its  load; 
The  dairy— where  so  many  moments  flew, 
>  With  half  the  dainties  of  the  soil  in  view ;    [care. 
Where  the  broad  pans  spread  out  the  milkmaid's 
To  feed  the  busy  chum  that  labour'd  there ; 
The  garden — where  such  neatness  met  the  eye, 
A  stranger  could  not  pass  unhee<ling  by  ; 
The  orchard — and  the  yellow-mantled  fields, 
Each  in  its  turn  some  dear  remembrance  yields. 

Ye  who  can  mingle  with  the  glittering  crowd, 
Where  Mammon  struts  in  rival  splendour  proud ; 
Who  pass  your  days  in  heartless  fashion's  round, 
And  bow  with  hatred,  where  ye  fear  to  wound ; 
Away !  no  flatterer's  voice,  nor  coward's  sneer, 
Can  find  a  welcome,  or  an  altar  here. 
But  ye  who  look  beyond  the  common  ken, 
Self-unexalted  when  ye  judge  of  men, 
Who,  conscious  of  defects,  can  hurry  by 
Faults  that  lay  claim  upon  your  charity ; 


Who  feel  that  thrilling  vision  of  the  soul 
Which  lo(^  through  £uth  beyond  an  earthly  goal, 
And  will  not  yet  refuse  the  homely  care 
Which  every  being  ffhares,  or  ought  to  share ; 
Approach !  the  home  of  Goodness  u  your  own. 
And  such  as  ye  arc  worthy,  such  alone. 

When  silence  hung  upon  the  Sabbath*!  anik, 
And  noiseless  footsteps  paced  the  sacred  aisle, 
When  hearts  united  woke  the  suppliant  lay, 
And  happy  faces  blessed  the  holy  day ; 
O,  Nature !  could  thy  worshipper  have  own*d 
Such  joy,  as  then  upon  his  bosom  throned ; 
When  feelings,  even  as  the  printless  snow. 
Were  harmless,  guileless  as  a  child  can  know  ; 
Or,  if  they  swerved  from  right,  were  pliant  atiU, 
To  follow  Virtue  from  the  path  of  ill  ? 
No !  when  the  morning 's  old,  the  mist  will  riae 
To  cloud  the  fairest  vision  of  our  eyes ; 
As  hopes  too  brightly  formed  in  rainbow  dyei^ 
A  moment  charm — then  vanish  in  the  skies  S 

Sweet  hour  of  holy  rest,  to  mortals  given. 
To  paint  with  love  the  fairest  way  to  heaven ; 
When  from  the  sacred  book  instruction  came 
With  fervid  eloquence  and  kindling  flame. 
No  mystic  rites  were  there ;  to  Gon  alone 
Went  up  the  grateful  heart  before  his  throne. 
While  solemn  anthems  from  the  organ  pour'd 
Thanksgiving  to  the  high  and  only  Lord. 

Lo!  where  yon  cottage  whitens  through  the 
green, 
The  loveliest  feature  of  a  matchless  scene ; 
Beneath  its  shading  elm,  with  pious  fear, 
An  aged  mother  draws  her  children  near ; 
While  from  the  Holy  Word,  with  earnest  mir. 
She  teaches  them  the  privilege  of  prayer. 
Look !  how  their  infant  eyes  with  rapture  speek ; 
Mark  the  flush'd  lily  on  the  dimple<l  cheek  ; 
Their  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  love, 
Their  hopes  are  ccnter'd  in  a  world  above, 
Where,  in  a  choir  of  angels,  faith  portrays 
The  loved,  departed  father  of  their  days. 

Beside  yon  grassless  mound,  a  mourner  kneels, 
There  gush  no  tears  to  soothe  the  pang  he  feels ; 
His  loved,  his  lost  lies  coftin'd  in  the  sod. 
Whose  soul  has  found  a  dwelling-place  with  Gos ! 
Though  press'd  with  anguish,  mild  religion  shows 
His  aching  heart  a  balm  for  all  its  woes ; 
And  hope  smiles  upward,  where  his  love  shall  find 
A  union  in  eternity  of  mind  ! 

Turn  there  your  eyes,  ye  cold,  malignant  crew. 
Whose  vile  ambition  dims  your  reason's  view. 
Ye  faithless  ones,  who  preach  religion  ir-ain. 
And,  childlike,  chase  the  phantoms  of  your  brain ; 
Think  not  to  crush  the  heart  whose  truth  has 
Its  confidence  in  heavenly  love  reveafd.       [aeai'd 
Let  not  the  atheist  deem  that  Fate  decrees 
The  lot  of  man  to  misery  or  ease, 
While  to  the  contrite  spirit  faitli  is  given. 
To  find  a  hope  on  earth,  a  rest  in  heaven. 

Unrivall'dNashaway  !  where  the  willows  throw 
Their  frosted  l»eauty  on  thy  path  below, 
Bennath  the  verdant  drapery  of  the  trees, 
Luxnriont  Fancy  woos  the  sighing  breeze. 
The  redbreast  singing  where  the  fruit-tree  weaves 
Its  silken  canopy  of  mulb'ry  leaves ; 
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EnameH'd  fields  of  green,  where  herdiog  kine 
Crop  the  wet  grasa,  or  in  the  shade  recline ; 
The  tapping  woodbird,  and  the  minstrel  bee. 
The  squirrel  racing  on  hb  moss-grown  tree. 
With  clouds  of  pleasant  dreams,  demand  in  vain 
Creative  thought  to  give  them  life  again. 

I  turn  where,  glancing  down,  the  eye  surveys 
Art  building  up  the  wreck  of  other  days ; 
For  graves  of  silent  tribes  upheave  the  sod, 
And  Science  smiles  whore  savage  Philip  trod; 
Where  wing'd  the  poison'd  shaft  along  the  skies, 
The  hammer  rings,  the  noisy  shuttle  flies ; 
Impervious  forests  bow  before  the  blade, 
And  fields  rise  up  in  yellow  robes  array'd. 
No  lordly  palace  nor  imperial  seat 
Grasps  the  glad  soil  where  freemen  plant  their 

feet; 
No  ruin'd  castle  here  with  ivy  waves,  * 

To  make  us  blush  for  ancestry  of  slaves ; 
But,  lo  ?  unnumbered  dwellings  meet  the  eye, 
Where  men  lie  down  in  native  majesty : 
The  morning  birds  spring  from  their  leafy  bed, 
As  the  stem  ploughman  quits  his  happy  shed ; 
Hii  arm  is  steePd  to  toil — his  heart  to  bear 
The  robe  of  pain,  that  mortals  always  wear ; 
Though  wealth  may  never  come,  a  plenteous  board 
Smiles  at  the  pampcr'd  rich  man^s  joyless  hoard ; 
True,  when  among  his  sires,  no  gilded  heir 
Shall  play  the  fool,  and  damn  himself  to  care, 
But  Industr)'  and  Knowledge  lead  the  way. 
Where  Independence  braves  the  roughest  day. 

Nurse  of  ray  country's  infancy,  her  stay 
In  youthful  trials  and  in  danger's  day ; 
Diffusive  Education!  *tis  to  thee 
She  owes  her  mountain-breath  of  Liberty ; 
To  thee  she  looks,  through  time's  illusive  gloom. 
To  light  her  path,  and  shield  her  from  the  tomb ; 
Beneath  thine  Mg\s  tyranny  shall  fail. 
Before  thy  frown  the  traitor's  heart  shall  quail ; 
Ambitious  foes  to  liberty  may  wear 
A  patriot  mask,  to  compass  what  they  dare, 
And  sting  the  thoughtless  nation,  while  they  smile 
Benignantly  and  modestly  the  while ; 
But  thou  sbalt  rend  the  virtuous-seeming  guise. 
And  guard  her  from  the  worst  of  enemies. 
Eternal  Power !  whose  tempted  thunder  sleeps, 
While  heaven-eyed  Merry  turns  away  and  weeps; 
Thou  who  didst  lead  our  fathers  where  to  send 
Their  free  devotions  to  their  Gon  and  friend ; 
Thou  who  hast  swept  a  wilderness  away. 
That  men  may  walk  in  freedom's  cloudless  day ; 
Guard  well  their  trust,  lest  impious  faction  dare 
Unlock  the  chain  that  binds  our  birthright  fiur ; 
That  private  views  to  public  good  may  yield, 
And  honest  men  stand  fearless  in  the  field ! 

Once  more  I  turn  to  thee,  fair  Nashaway  I 
The  farewell  tribute  of  my  humble  lay ; 
The  time  may  come,  when  lofly  notes  shall  bear 
Thy  peerless  beauty  to  the  gladden'd  air ; 
Now  to  the  lyre  no  daring  hand  aspires, 
And  rust  grows  cankering  on  its  tuneless  wires. 

Our  lavs  arc  like  the  fitful  streams  that  flow 
Prom  careless  birds,  that  carol  as  they  go ; 
Content,  beneath  the  mountain«top  to  sing, 
And  only  touch  Castalia  with  a  wing. 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 

I  WXBP  while  gazing  on  thy  modest  faee, 
Thou  pictorod  history  of  woman's  love  I 
Joy  spreads  his  burning  pinions  on  thy  cheek, 
Shaming  its  whiteness ;  and  thine  eyes  are  ftdl 
Of  conscious  beauty,  as  they  undulate. 
Yet  all  thy  beauty,  poor,  deluded  girl ! 
Served  but  to  light  thy  ruin.>~Is  there  not, 
Kind  Heaven  !  some  secret  talisman  of  hearts. 
Whereby  to  6nd  a  resting-place  for  love  ? 
Unhappy  maiden !  let  thy  story  teach 
The  beautiful  and  young,  that  while  their  pttth 
Softens  with  roses, — danger  may  be  there ; 
That  Love  may  watch  the  bubbles  of  the  stream. 
But  never  trust  Us  image  on  the  wave. 


SUNRISE, 

FROM  MOCKT  WiAHINOTOy. 


The  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  nigfat, 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  her  diadem  :«• 
And  now  the  blue-eyed  Morn,  with  modest  grace, 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  east. 
Blushing  in  smiles  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrow'd  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away ! 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on. 
Attendant  on  the  day — the  mountain-tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
Send  up  a  welcoming ; — no  song  of  birds. 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody, 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeze ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofly  pinnacle. 
Temple  of  Nature !  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  me,  dimly  seen; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth. 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued ; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifted  to  the  Thunderer — now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  with  the  blue  sky  blending^ 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up !  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills — and,  hurrying  to  the  west. 
Sport  in  the  sunshine,  till  they  die  away. 
The  many  beauteous  mountain-streams  leap  down, 
Out-welling  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  river's  path, 
The  glad  Connecticut !  I  know  her  well, 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times,  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills. 
Sportfully  hiding — then  again  with  glee 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  lurking-place. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean-waves. 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  woods, 
And  all  that  hold  the  faculty  entranced, 
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Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air, 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence,  that  forbids  to  break  the  spdl. 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  must  drink  the  vision  while  it  lasts; 
For  even  now  thfl  curling  vapours  rise, 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — ^bidding  me  away  ;— 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again, 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  oppresa'd* 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  workl, 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 


SPIRIT  OF  BEAUTY. 


Thb  Spirit  of  Beauty  unfurls  her  light, 
And  wheels  her  course  in  a  joyous  flight ; 
I  know  her  track  through  the  balmy  air, 
By  the  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there ; 
She  leaves  the  tops  of  the  mountains  gp'een, 
And  gems  the  valley  with  crystal  sheen. 

At  mom,  I  know  where  she  rested  at  night, 
For  the  roses  are  gushing  with  dewy  delight ; 
Then  she  mounts  again,  and  round  her  flings 
A  shower  of  light  from  her  crimson  wings ; 
Till  the  spirit  is  drunk  with  the  music  on  high. 
That  silently  fills  it  with  ecstasy. 

At  noon  she  hies  to  a  cool  retreat, 

Where  bowering  elms  over  waters  meet ; 

She  dimples  the  wave  where  the  green  leaves  dip, 

As  it  smilingly  curls  like  a  maiden's  lip. 

When  her  tremulous  bosom  would  hide,  in  vain. 

From  her  lover,  the  hope  that  she  loves  again. 

At  eve  she  hangs  o*er  the  western  sky 
Dark  clouds  for  a  glorious  canopy. 
And  round  the  skirts  of  their  deepcn'd  fold 
She  paints  a  border  of  purple  and  gold, 
Where  the  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  stay. 
When  their  god  in  his  glory  has  passed  away. 

She  hovers  around  us  at  twilight  hour. 
When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power; 
She  silvers  the  landscape,  and  crowds  the  stream 
With  shadows  that  flit  like  a  fairy  dream ; 
Then  wheeling  her  flight  through  the  gladden'd  air, 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  everywhere. 


LOVE  UNCHANGEABLE. 


Tbs  I  still  I  love  thee : — Time,  who  sets 

His  signet  on  my  brow, 
And  dims  my  sunken  eye,  forgets 

The  heart  ho  could  not  bow; — 
Where  love,  that  cannot  perish,  grows 
For  one,  alas  1  that  little  knows 

How  love  may  sometimes  last ; 
Like  sunshine  wasting  in  the  skies, 

When  clouds  are  overcast. 

The  dew-drop  hanging  o'er  the  roee. 
Within  its  robe  of  light, 


Can  never  touch  a  leaf  that  blows, 

Though  seeming  to  the  sight; 
And  yet  it  still  will  linger  there. 
Like  hopeless  love  without  despair,—- 

A  snow-drop  in  the  sun ! 
A  moment  finely  exquisite, 

Alas !  but  only  one. 

I  would  not  have  thy  married  heart 

Think  momently  of  mc, — 
Nor  would  I  tear  the  cords  apart. 

That  bind  me  so  to  thee ; 
No !  while  my  thoughts  seem  pure  and  mild. 
Like  dew  upon  the  roses  wild, 

I  would  not  have  thee  know. 
The  stream  that  seems  to  thee  so  still, 

Has  such  a  tide  below ! 

Enough !  that  in  delidons  dreams 

I  see  thee  and  forget — 
Enough,  that  when  the  morning  beams, 

I  feel  my  eyelids  wet ! 
Yet,  could  I  hope,  when  Time  shall  fidl 
The  darkness,  for  creation's  pall. 

To  meet  thee, — and  to  love, — 
I  would  not  shrink  from  aught  below, 

Nor  ask  for  more  above. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  GER ALDINE." 


I  Kirow  a  spot  where  poets  fain  would  dwell. 
To  gather  flowers  and  food  for  aflerthought, 

As  bees  draw  honey  from  the  rose's  cell. 

To  hive  among  the  treasures  they  have  wrought; 

And  there  a  cottage  from  a  sylvan  screen 

Sent  up  its  curling  smoke  amidst  the  green. 

Around  that  hermit-home  of  quietude. 

The  elm  trees  whisper'd  with  the  summer  air. 

And  nothing  ever  ventured  to  intrude. 
But  happy  birds,  that  corolfd  wildly  there. 

Or  honey-laden  harvesters,  that  flew 

Hamming  away  to  drink  the  morning  dew. 

Around  the  door  the  honeysuckle  climbed. 
And  Multa-flora  spread  her  countless  rosea, 

And  never  minstrel  sang  nor  poet  rhymed 
Romantic  scene  where  happiness  reposes, 

Sweeter  to  sense  than  that  enchanting  dell, 

Where  home-sick  memory  fondly  loves  to  dvnXL 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  the  cottage  stood. 
Hard  by  a  shelving  lake,  whose  pebbled  bed 

Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood, 
That  hung  its  festoon  foliage  over  head. 

Where  wild  deer  came  at  eve,  unharm'd,  to  drink. 

White  moonlight  threw  their  shadows  firom  the 
brink. 

The  green  earth  heaved  her  giant  waves  around. 
Where  through  the  mountain  vista  one  vut 
height  [bomid 

Tower'd  heavenward  without  peer,  his  forehead 
With  gorgeous  clouds,  at  times  of  changeful  light, 

While  far  below,  the  lake,  in  bridal  rest. 

Slept  with  his  glorious  picture  on  her  breasL 


EDMUND  D.  GRIFFIN. 
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,  Edxuitd  Dorh  QniTWix  was  bom  in  the  6ele- 
bnted  valley  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  September,  1804.  During  his 
.  infiuM^  his  parents  removed  to  New  Yoric,  but  on 
aecdunt  of  the  delicacy  of  his  constituiion,  ho  was 
educated,  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  at  voxious 
sdioois  in  the  country.  He  entered  Columbia 
CoUege,  in  New  Yoik,  in  1819,  and  until  he  was 
graduated,  four  years  afterwards,  maintained  the 
higfiest  rank  in  the  successive  classes.  During 
this  period  most  of  his  Latin  and  EngUsh  poems 
were  composed.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1826,  and 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  ITALY. 


**  Deh !  fossi  tu  men  bella,  o  almen  piu  forte."— Piucaia. 

WouxD  that  thou  wcrt  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 

Land  of  the  orange  grove  and  myrtle  bower ! 
To  hail  whose  strand,  to  breathe  whose  genial  air, 

Is  bHss  to  all  who  feel  of  bliss  the  power ; 
To  look  upon  whose  mountains  in  the  hour 

When  ihy  sun  sinks  in  glory,  and  a  veil 
Of  purple  flows  around  them,  would  restore 

The  sense  of  beauty  when  all  else  might  faJL 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  (air, 

Parent  of  fruits,  alas !  no  more  of  men ! 
Where  springs  the  olive  e'en  from  mountains  bare, 

The  yellow  harvests  loads  the  scarce  till'd  plain. 
Spontaneous  shoots  the  vine,  in  rich  festoon 

From  tree  to  tree  depending,  and  the  flowers 
Wreathe  with  their  chaplets,  sweet  though  fading 
soon. 

E'en  &llcn  columns  and  decajring  towers. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fidr, 

Home  of  the  beautiful,  but  not  the  brave ! 
Where  noble  form,  hold  outline,  princely  air, 

Distinguish  e'en  the  peasant  and  the  slave: 
Where,  like  the  goddess  sprung  from  ocean's  wave, 

Her  mortal  sisters  boast  immortal  gnce, 
Nor  spoil  those  charms  which  partial  Nature  gave^, 

By  art's  weak  aids  or  fashion's  vain  grimace. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  ftir, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  art,  save  one  alone, 
The  art  of  self-defence !     Thy  fostering  care 

Brings  out  a  nobler  life  from  senseless  stone, 
And  bids  e'en  canvass  speak ;  thy  magic  tone, 

Infused  in  music,  now  constrains  the  soul 
With  tears  the  power  of  melody  to  own,       [troL 

And  now  with  passionate  throbs  that  spurn  con- 
Would  that  thou  wert  less  fair,  at  least  more  strong, 

Grave  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean ! 


after  spending  two  years  in  the  active  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  passed  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1830.  He  was  then  appointed  an 
associate  professor  in  Columbia  College,  but  re- 
signed the  office  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  and  closed  a  life  of  successful  devo- 
tion to  learning,  and  remarkable  moral  purity,  on 
^the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  His 
travels  in  Europe,  sermons,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  were  published  in  two  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes, in  1831. 


Can  nothing  rouse  ye  both  ?  no  tyrant's  wrong, 
No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  what  has  been  1 

Yon  broken  arch  once  spoke  of  triumph,  then 
That  mouldering  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence : 

Shades  of  departed  heroes,  rise  again  ! 

Italians,  rise,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  hence ! 

O,  Italy !  my  country,  fare  thee  well ! 

For  art  thou  not  my  country,  at  whose  breast 
Were  nurtured  those  whose  thoughts  within  me 
dwell. 

The  fathers  of  my  mind  ?  whose  fame  impress'd 
E'en  on  my  i^ant  fancy,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  streams. 
E'er  yet  thou  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest, 

Lovelier  than  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  t 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost : 

Too  early  lost,  alas !  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sorrow  from  thy  glorious  coast, 

And  urge  the  feet  forbid  to  linger  here. 
But  must  I  rove  by  Amo's  current  clear. 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tiber's  yellow  flood. 
And  wander  on  the  mount,  now  waste  and  drear, 

Where  Cxsae's  palace  in  its  glory  stood ; 

And  see  again  Parthenope's  loved  bay. 

And  Paestum's  shrines,  and  Baiae's  classic  shore, 
And  mount  the  bark,  and  listen  to  the  lay 

That  floats  by   night  through  Venice— never 
Far  off  I  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  roar —  [more? 

It  washes  not  thy  feet,  that  envious  sea. 
But  waits,  with  outstretch'd  arms;  to  waft  me  o'er 

To  other  lands,  far,  far,  alas,  from  thee. 

Fare — fiire  thee  well  once  more.    I  love  thee  not 

As  other  things  inanimate.    Thou  art 
The  cherish'd  mistress  of  my  youth ;  forgot 

Thou  never  canst  be  while  I  have  a  heart 
Launch'd  on  those  waters,  wild  with  storm  and  wind, 

I  know  not,  ask  not,  what  may  be  my  lot ; 
For,  torn  from  thee,  no  fear  can  touch  my  mind. 

Brooding  in  gkxnn  on  that  one  bitter  thought 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  LOVE,  BY  VENUS. 

TaoueH  old  in  cunning,  as  in  yean, 
He  is  BO  small,  that  like  a  child 

In  face  and  form,  the  god  appears, 
And  sportive  like  a  boj,  and  wild ; 

Lightly  he  moves  from  place  to  place, 
In  none  at  rest,  in  none  content ; 

Delighted  some  new  toy  to  chase- 
On  childish  purpose  ever  bent 

Beware !  to  childhood's  spirit  gay 

Is  added  more  than  childhood's  power ; 
And  you  perchance  may  rue  the  hour 

That  saw  you  join  his  seeming  play. 

He  quick  \m  anger'd,  and  as  quick 
His  short-lived  passion's  over  past, 

Like  summer  lightnings,  flashing  thick. 
But  flying  ere  a  bolt  is  cast 

I've  seen,  myaelf,  as  'twere  together, 
Now  joy,  now  grief  assume  its  place, 

Shedding  a  sort  of  April  weather. 
Sunshine  and  rain  upon  his  face. 

His  curling  hair  floats  on  the  wind, 
Like  Fortune's,  long  and  thick  before. 
And  rich  and  bright  as  golden  ore : 

Like  hers,  his  head  is  bAld  behind. 

His  ruddy  face  is  strangely  bright. 

It  is  the  very  hue  of  fire, 
The  inward  spirit's  quenchless  light, 

The  glow  of  many  a  soil  desire. 
He  hides  his  eye  that  keenly  flashes. 

But  sometimes  steals  a  thrilling  glance 
From  'neath  his  drooping  silken  lashes. 

And  sometimes  looks  with  eye  askance ; 
But  seldom  ventures  he  to  gaze    * 

With  looks  direct  and  open  eye ; 

For  well  he  knows — the  urchin  sly — 
But  one  such  look  his  guile  betrays. 

His  tongue,  that  seems  to  have  left  just  then 
His  mother's  breast,  discourses  sweet. 

And  forms  his  lisping  infant  strain 
In  words  scarce  utter'd,  half-complete ; 

Yet,  waflcd  on  a  winged  sigh, 
And  led  by  Flattery,  gentle  guide. 

Unseen  into  the  heart  they  fly. 

Its  coldness  melt,  and  tame  its  pride. 

In  smiles  that  hide  intended  wo. 
His  ruddy  lips  are  always  dress'd, 
As  flowers  conceal  the  listening  crest 

Of  the  coil'd  snake  that  lurks  below. 

In  carriage  courteous,  meek,  and  mild. 
Humble  in  speech,  and  soft  in  look. 

He  seems  a  wandering  orphan  child. 
And  asks  a  shelter  in  some  nook 

Or  comer  left  unoccupied : 
But,  once  admitted  as  a  guest. 

By  slow  degrees  he  lays  aside 

That  lowly  port  and  look  distress'd^ 

Then  insolent  assumes  his  reign, 
Displays  his  captious,  high-bred  airs. 
His  causeless  pets  and  jealous  fean, 

HLb  fickle  fancy  and  unquiet  brain. 


EMBLEMS. 

Yov  rose,  that  bows  her  graceful  head  to  bail 
The  welcome  visitant  that  brings  the  mom, 

And  spreads  her  leaves  to  gather  from  the  gak 
The  coolness  on  its  early  pinions  borne, 

Listing  the  music  of  its  whisper'd  tale, 
And  giving  stores  of  perfume  in  return-— 

Thqpgh  fair  she  seem,  full  many  a  thorn  doth  hidfl ; 

Perhaps  a  worm  pollutes  her  bosom's  pride. 

Yon  oak,  that  proudly  throws  his  arms  on  high* 
"Hireshing  the  air  that  flies  their  frequent  stmkiii^ 

And  lifts  his  haughty  crest  towards  the  sky. 
Daring  the  thunder  that  its  height  provokes^ 

And  spreads  his  foliagre  wide,  a  shelter  nigh. 
From  noonday  heats  to  guard  the  weary  flocks—' 

Though  strong  he  seem,  must  dread  the  bunliiig 

And  e'en  the  malice  of  the  feeble  worm,     [atomi. 

The  moon,  that  sits  so  lightly  on  her  throne. 
Gliding  majestic  on  her  silent  way. 

And  sends  her  silvery  beam  serenely  down, 
'Mong  waving  boughs  and  firolic  leaves  to  play. 

To  sleep  upon  the  bank  with  moss  o'ergrown. 
Or  on  the  clear  waves,  dearer  far  than  they-— 

Seems  purity  itself;  but  if  again 

We  look,  and  closely,  we  perceive  a  stain. 

Fit  emblems  all,  of  those  unworthy  joys 

On  which  our  passions  and  our  hopes  dilate: 

We  wound  ourselves  to  seize  on  Pleasure's  toys, 
.  Nor  see  their  worthlessness  until  too  late ; 

And  Power,  with  all  its  pomp  and  all  its  noise, 
Meets  oft  a  sudden  and  a  hapless  fiite ; 

And  Fame  of  gentle  deeds  and  daring  high. 

Is  often  stain'd  by  blots  of  foulest  dye. 

Where  then  shall  man,  by  his  Creator's  hand 
Gifted  with  feelings  that  must  have  an  aim, 

Aspiring  thoughts  and  hopes,  a  countleps  band ; 
Afiections  glowing  with  a  quenchless  flame. 

And  passions,  too,  in  dread  array  that  stand. 
To  aid  his  virtue  or  to  stamp  his  shame : 

Where  shall  he  fix  a  soul  thus  form'd  and  gi^en  ? 

Fix  it  on  God,  and  it  shall  rise  to  Heaven. 


TO  A  LADY. 


LiKi  target  for  the  arrow's  aim, 
Like  snow  beneath  the  sunny  heats. 

Like  wax  before  the  glowing  flame, 
Like  cloud  before  the  wind  that  fleets, 

I  am— 'tis  love  that  made  me  so. 

And,  lady,  still  thou  sayst  me  no. 

The  wound's  inflicted  by  thine  eyes, 
The  mortal  wound  to  hope  and  me, 

Which  naught,  alas,  can  cicatrize. 
Nor  time,  nor  absence,  far  firom  thee. 

Thou  art  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind. 

That  make  me  such ;  sh,  then  bo  khid  I 

My  thoughts  are  darts,  my  soul  to  smite; 

Thy  charms  the  sun,  to  blind  my  senae^ 
My  wishes — ne'er  did  passion  light 

A  flame  more  pure  or  more  intense. 
Love  all  these  arms  at  once  employs, 
And  wounds,  and  dazzles,  and  destroys. 
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THE  VISION  OF  DEATH. 


Tbb  moon  was  high  in  the  autumn  sky, 

The  stars  waned  cold  and  dim, 
Where  hoarsely  the  mighty  Oregon 

Peals  his  eternal  hymn ; 
And  the  prairie-grass  bent  its  seedy  heads 

Far  over  the  river's  brim. 

An  impulse  I  might  not  defy. 

Constraint  my  footsteps  there, 
When  through  the  gloom  a  red  eye  bum'd 

With  fix'd  and  steady  glare ; 
And  a  huge,  misshapen  form  of  mist 

Loom'd  in  the  midnight  air. 

Then  out  it  spake :  "  My  name  is  Death !" 
Thick  grew  my  blood,  and  chUl^ 

A  sense  of  fear  weigh'd  down  my  breath. 
And  held  my  pulses  still ; 

And  a  voice  from  that  unnatural  shade 
Compelled  me  to  its  will. 

«  Dig  me  a  grave !  dig  me  a  grave !" 

The  gloomy  monster  said, 
«  And  make  it  deep,  and  long,  and  wide^, 

And  bury  me  my  dead." 
A  corpse  without  sheet  or  shroud,  aft  my  feet. 

And  rusted  mattock  laid. 

With  trembling  hand  the  tool  I  spann'd, 
'Twas  wet  with  blood,  and  cold, 

And  from  its  slimy  handle  hung 
The  gray  and  ropy  mould ; 

And  I  sought  to  detach  my  stifien'd  grasps 
But  could  not  loose  my  hold. 

**  Now  cautiously  turn  up  the  sod ; 

God's  image  once  it  bore, 
And  time  shall  be  when  each  small  blade 

To  life  He  will  restore. 
And  the  separate  particles  shall  take 

The  shape  which  first  they  wore." 

Deeply  my  spade  the  soft  earth  pierced. 

It  touch'd  the  festering  dead ; 
Tier  above  tier  the  corpses  lay. 

As  leaves  in  autumn  shed ; 
The  vulture  circled,  and  flapp'd  his  vnngs, 

And  scieam'd,  above  my  head. 
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O,  then  I  sought  to  rest  my  brow, 

The  spade  I  held,  its  prop ; 
«  Toil  on !  toil  on !"  scream'd  tiie  ugly  fiend, 

"  My  servants  never  stop ! 
Toil  on !  toil  on !  at  the  judgment-day 

Ye '11  have  a  glorious  crop !" 

Now,  wheresoe'er  I  tum'd  my  eyes, 

'Twas  horrible  to  see 
How  the  grave  made  bare  her  secret  woik. 

And  disclosed  her  depths  to  roe ; 
While  the  ground  beneath  me  heaved  and  roll'd 

Like  the  billows  of  the 


The  spectre  skinn'd  his  yellow  teeth — 

**  Ye  like  not  this,  I  trow : 
8ix  thousand  years  your  fellow-man 

Has  counted  me  his  foe. 
And  ever  when  he  cursed  I  laugh'd. 

And  drew  my  fatal  bow. 

**  And  generations  all  untold 

In  this  dark  spot  I  've  laid^ 
The  forest  ruler  and  the  young 

And  tender  Indian  maid ; 
And  moulders  with  their  carcasses 

Behemoth  of  the  glade. 

«  Yet  here  they  may  no  more  remain ; 

I  fain  would  have  this  room : 
And  they  must  seek  another  rest, 

Of  deeper,  lonelier  gloom ; 
Long  ages  since  I  mark'd  this  spot 

To  be  the  white  man's  tomb. 

<*  Already  his  coming  steps  I  hear, 

From  the  east's  remotest  line. 
While  over  his  advancing  hosts 

The  forward  banners  shine : 
And  where  he  builds  his  cities  and  towns, 

I  ever  must  build  mine." 

Anon  a  pale  and  silvery  mist 

Was  girdled  round  the  moon : 
Slowly  the  dead  unclosed  their  eyes. 

On  midnight's  solemn  noon. 
xHa!"  mutter'd  the  mocking  sprite,  «I  ftar 

We've  waken'd  them  too  soon ! 


•(  Now  marshal  all  the  nomerons  host 
In  one  concentred  band, 
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And  hurry  them  to  the  west,**  said  he, 
**  Where  ocean  meets  the  land : 

They  «hall  regard  thy  bidding  yoioe, 
Aiid  move  at  thy  command." 

Then  first  I  spake — ^the  sullen  corpse 

Stood  on  the  gloomy  sod, 
Like  the  dry  bones  the  prophet  raised. 

When  bidden  by  his  God  ; 
A  might  company,  so  vast, 

Each  on  the  oUier  trod. 

They  stalk'd  erect  as  if  alive. 

Yet  not  to  life  allied. 
But  like  the  pestilence  that  walks. 

And  wasteth  at  noontide, 
Corruption  animated,  or 

The  grave  personified. 

The  earth-worm  drew  his  slimy  trail 

Across  the  bloodless  cheek, 
And  the  carrion  bird  in  hot  haste  came 

To  gorge  his  thirsty  beak ; 
But,  scared  by  the  living  banquet,  fled. 

Another  prey  to  seek. 

While  ever  as  on  their  way  they  moved, 

No  voice  they  gave,  nor  sound, 
And  before  and  behind,  and  about  their  sides, 

Their  withered  arms  they  bound ; 
As  the  beggar  clasps  his  skinny  hands 

His  tatter'd  garments  round. 

On,  on  we  went  through  the  livelong  night. 

Death  and  his  troop,  and  I ; 
We  turn'd  not  aside  for  forest  or  stream 

Or  mountain  towering  high. 
But  straight  and  swifl  as  the  hurricane  sweepa 

Athwart  the  stormy  sky. 

Once,  once  I  stoppM,  where  something  gleam'd, 

With  a  bright  and  star-like  ray. 
And  I  stoop*d  to  take  the  diamond  up 

From  the  gprass  in  which  it  lay ; 
'T  was  an  eye  that  from  its  socket  fell, . 

As  some  wretch  toil*d  on  his  way. 

At  length  our  army  reachM  the  verge 

Of  the  far-off  western  shore ; 
Death  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and  said, 

**  Ye  shall  remove  no  more.'' 
The  ocean  hymn'd  their  solemn  dirge. 

And  his  waters  swept  them  o*er. 

The  stars  went  out,  the  morning  smiled 

With  rosy  tints  of  light. 
The  bird  began  his  early  hymn. 

And  plumed  his  wings  for  flight; 
And  the  vision  of  death  was  broken  with 

HThe  breaking  up  of  night 
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HE  WEDDED  AGAIN. 

Ekb  death  had  quite  stricken  the  bloom  from  h«r 
cheek, 
Or  worn  off  the  smoothness  and  gloss  of  her  brow. 
When  our  quivering  lips  her  dear  name  could  not 
speak, 
And  our  hearts  vainly  strove  to  God's  judgment 
to  bow; 


He  estranged  himself  from  us,  and  cheerfully  then 
Sought  out  a  new  object,  and  wedded  again. 

The  dust  had  scarce  settled  itself  on  her  lyre. 
And  its  soft,melting  tones  still  held  captive  the  ( 

While  we  looked  for  her  fingers  to  glide  o'er  the  wire^ 
And  waited  in  fancy  her  sweet  voice  to  hear ; 

He  tumM  from  her  harp  and  its  melody  then. 

Sought  out  a  new  minstrel  and  wedded  again. 

The  turf  had  not  yet  by  a  stranger  been  trod. 
Nor  the  pansy  a  single  leaf  shed  on  her  graven 

The  cypress  hud  not  taken  root  in  the  sod,       [gave ; 
Nor  the  stone  lost  the  freshness  the  sculptor  first 

He  tum'd  from  these  mournful  remembrances  then. 

Wove  a  new  bridal  chaplet,  and  wedded  again. 

Hii  dwelling  to  us,  O,  how  lonely  and  sad ! 

When  we  thought  of  the  light  death  had  stolen 
away. 
Of  the  warm  hearts  which  once  in  its  keeping  it  had. 

And  that  one  was  now  widowed  and  both  in  decay; 
But  its  deep  desolation  had  fled  even  then— > 
He  sought  a  new  idol,  and  wedded  again. 

But  can  she  be  quite  blest  who  presides  at  his  board  t 
Will  no  troublesome  vision  her  happy  home  ahade. 

Of  a  future  love  luring  and  charming  her  lord. 
When  she  with  our  lost  one  forgotten  is  laid  t 

She  m  ust  kno  w  he  will  worship  some  other  star  then. 

Seek  out  a  new  love,  and  be  wedded  again. 


SONG. 


Should  sorrow  o*er  thy  brow 

Its  darkenM  shadows  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now. 

Die  in  their  early  spring ; 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  even, 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth, — 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven! 

If  ever  life  shall  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way. 
And  gladness  cease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day ; 
If,  like  the  wearied  dove. 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven. 
Raise  thou  thine  eye  above,— 

I'here's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven! 

But,  O !  if  always  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathway  bloom. 
And  gayly  pass  the  hours, 

Undimn'd  hy  earthly  gloom ; 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  world  be  given, 
Not  always  be  forgot 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven ! 

When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek. 

And  dims  thy  lustrous  eye, 
And  pulses  low  and  weak 

Tell  of  a  time  to  die — 
Sweet  hope  shall  whisper  then, 

"  Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven. 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken,— 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven  !** 
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THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 


'TIS  midnight's  holy  hour — ^and  silence  now 
Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.  Hark !  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling;  'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood. 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest. 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  Uie  air  is  stirr'd, 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud, 
HThat  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven. 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand,     [form. 
Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 
And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  and  breathe 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
lake  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Grone  from  the  earth  forever.    'T  is  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep. 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim. 
Whose  tones  arc  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  pass'd  away, 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  spectre  lifts 
The  coffin-lid  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, 
And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  pass'd  to  nothingness.    The  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart     In  its  swift  course. 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful. 
And  they  are  not     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man,  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  throng'd 
The  bright  and  joyous,  and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded.     It  pass'd  o'er 
The  battle-plain,  where  sword  and  spear  and  shield 
Flash'd  in  the  light  of  midday — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shiver'd,  and  Uie  grass. 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  cnish'd  and  mouldering  skeleton.     It  came 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve; 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air. 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 


In  the  dim  land  of  dreams.    Remoneless 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe— ^whaft  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?     On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.     The  proud  bird. 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  hrate 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain-crag^ — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 
•And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  hind 
His  rushing  pinion.     Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow ;  cities  rise  and  sink. 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring,  blazing,  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blacken'd  cliffs,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain ;  new  empires  rise, 
GaUiering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries. 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche. 
Startling  the  nations ;  and  the  very  stars, 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths. 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  awaj, 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void : — ^yet  Time — 
Time,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stem,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors. 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 


Ladt,  I  love,  at  eventide. 

When  stars,  as  now,  sre  on  the  wave, 
To  stray  in  loneliness,  and  muse 

Upon  the  one  dear  form  that  gave 
Its  sunlight  to  my  boyhood ;  oft 
That  same  sweet  look  sinks,  still  and  soft. 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  appears 
As  lovely  as  in  by-gone  years. 

Eve's  low,  faint  wind  is  breathing  now. 
With  deep  and  soul-like  murmuring. 
Through  the  dark  pines ;  and  thy  sweet  words 

Seem  borne  on  its  mysterious  wing ; 
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And  oft,  mid  musingB  sad  and  lone, 
At  night's  deep  noon,  that  thrilling  tone 
Swells  in  the  wind,  low,  wild,  and  clear, 
Like  music  in  the  dreaming  air. 

When  sleep's  calm  wing  is  on  my  brow. 

And  dreams  of  peace  my  spirit  luU, 
Before  me,  like  a  misty  star, 

That  form  floats  dim  and  beautiful ; 
And,  when  the  gentle  moonbeam  smiles 
On  the  blue  streams  and  dark-green  isles. 
In  every  ray  pour'd  down  the  sky. 
That  same  light  form  seems  stealing  by. 

It  is  a  blessed  picture,  shrined 

In  memory's  urn ;  the  wing  of  years 

Can  change  it  not,  for  there  it  glows, 
Undimm'd  by  <*  weaknesses  and  tears  f* 

Deep-hidden  in  its  still  recess. 

It  beams  with  love  and  holiness. 

O'er  hours  of  being,  dark  and  dull, 

Till  life  seems  almost  beautiful. 

The  vision  cannot  &de  away  ; 

'TIS  in  the  stilbiess  of  my  heart, 
And  o*er  its  brightness  I  have  mused 

In  solitude ;  it  is  a  part 
Of  my  existence ;  a  dear  flower 
Breathed  on  by  Heaven :  mom's  earliest  hour 
That  flower  bedews,  and  its  blue  eye 
At  eve  still  rests  upon  the  sky. 

Lady,  like  thine,  my  visions  cling 

To  the  dear  shrine  of  buried  yean ; 
The  past,  the  past !  it  is  too  bright. 

Too  deeply  beautiful  for  tears ; 
We  have  been  bless'd ;  though  life  is  made 
A  tear,  a  silence,  and  a  shade, 
And  years  have  lefl  the  vacant  breast 
To  loneliness — ^we  have  been  bless*d ! 

Those  still,  those  soft,  those  summer  eyes. 
When  by  our  favourite  stream  we  stood. 
And  watch'd  our  mingling  shadows  there, 

Soft-pictured  in  the  deep-blue  flood, 
Seem'd  one  enchantment     O !  we  felt. 
As  there,  at  love's  pure  shrine,  we  knelt, 
That  life  was  sweet,  and  all  its  hours 
A  glorious  dream  of  love  and  flowers. 

And  still  'tis  sweet     Our  hopes  went  by 

Like  sounds  upon  the  unbroken  sea ; 
Yet  memory  wings  the  spirit  back 

To  deep,  undying  melody ; 
And  still,  around  her  early  shrine, 
Fresh  flowers  their  dewy  chaplets  twine, 
Young  Love  his  brightest  garland  wreaUies, 
And  Eden's  richest  incense  breathes. 

Our  hopes  are  flown — yet  parted  hours 
Still  in  the  depths  of  memory  lie. 

Like  night^gems  in  the  silent  blue 
Of  ^mmer's  deep  and  brilliant  sky ; 

And  Love's  bright  flashes  seem  again 

To  fall  upon  the  glowing  chain 

Of  our  existence.     Can  it  be 

That  all  is  but  a  mockery  1 


Lady,  adieu !  to  other  climes 

I  go,  from  joy,  and  hope,  and  thee ; 
A  weed  on  Time's  dark  waters  thrown, 

A  wreck  on  life's  wild-heaving  sea; 
I  go ;  but  O,  the  past,  the  past ! 
Its  spell  is  o'er  my  being  cast, — 
And  still,  to  Love's  remember'd  evei^ 
With  all  but  hope,  my  spirit  eleavea. 

Adieu !  adieu !     My  farewell  words 

Are  on  my  lyre,  and  their  wild  flow 
Is  fiiintly  dying  on  the  chords. 

Broken  and  tuneless.     Be  it  so ! 
Thy  name — O,  may  it  never  swell 
My  strain  again — yet  long  'twill  dwell 
Shrined  in  my  hesut,  unbreathed,  unspoken— 
A  treasured  word — a  chcrish'd  token. 


THE  DEAD  MARINER. 


Sleep  on,  sleep  on !  above  thy  corse 

The  winds  their  Sabbath  keep ; 
The  waves  are  round  thee,  and  thy 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  deep. 
O'er  thee  mild  eve  her  beauty  flings. 
And  there  the  white  gull  lifts  her  wings. 
And  the  blue  halcyon  loves  to  lave 
Her  plumage  in  the  deep  blue  wave. 

Sleep  on ;  no  willow  o'er  thee  bends 

With  melancholy  air, 
No  violet  springs,  nor  dewy  rose 

Its  soul  of  love  lays  bare ; 
But  there  the  sea-flower,  bright  and  youngs 
Is  sweetly  o'er  thy  slumbers  flung, 
And,  like  a  weeping  mourner  fair. 
The  pale  flag  hangs  its  tresses  there. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  the  glittering  depths 

Of  ocean's  coral  caves 
Are  thy  bright  urn — ^thy  requiem 

The  music  of  its  waves ; 
The  purple  gems  forever  bum 
In  fadeless  beauty  round  thy  um. 
And,  pure  and  deep  as  infant  love. 
The  blue  sea  rolls  its  waves  above. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  the  fearful  wrath 

Of  mingling  cloud  and  deep 
May  leave  its  wild  and  stormy  track 

Above  thy  place  of  sleep ; 
But,  when  the  wave  has  sunk  to  rest. 
As  now,  'twill  murmur  o'er  thy  breast. 
And  the  bright  victims  of  the  sea 
Perchance  will  make  their  home  with  thee. 

Sleep  on ;  thy  corse  is  far  away. 

But  love  bewails  thee  yet ; 
For  thee  the  heart-wrung  sigh  is  breathed. 

And  lovely  eyes  are  wet : 
And  she,  thy  young  and  beauteous  bride, 
Her  thoughts  are  hovering  by  thy  side, 
As  oft  she  turns  to  view,  with  tears, 
The  Eden  of  departed  years. 
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SABBATH  EVENING. 

How  calmly  sinki  the  parting  lan  I 

Tet  twilight  lingen  itill ; 
And  beaatifui  as  dream  of  Hecraa 

It  alumberB  on  the  hill ; 
Earth  sleepa,  with  all  her  glorioni  thinga, 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirit's  wings, 
And,  rendering  back  the  hues  above, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  lore. 

Round  yonder  rocks  the  forest-trees 

In  shadowy  groups  recline, 
Like  saints  at  evening  bow*d  in  prayer 

Around  their  holy  shrine ; 
And  through  their  leaves  the  night^winds  blow 
So  calm  and  still,  their  music  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer, 
Soft  echo'd  on  the  evening  air. 

I        And  yonder  western  throng  of  clouds. 

Retiring  from  the  sky, 
So  calmly  move,  so  softly  glow, 

They  seem  to  fancy's  eye 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere, 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here, 
And,  from  their  sacrifice  of  love, 
Returning  to  their  home  above. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea, 

The  night-arch  floating  by, 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heavena, 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by. 
Are  living  with  religion— -deep 
On  earth  and  sea  its  glories  sleep, 
And  mingle  with  the  starlight  rays. 
Like  the  soft  light  of  parted  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakea 

A  grush  of  music  there ! 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  we  can  rise,  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  blue. 

Each  soul  is  fill'd  with  glorious  dreams, 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild ; 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undcfiled ! 
And  holy  aspirations  start. 
Like  blessed  angels,  from  the  heart. 
And  bind — for  earth's  dark  ties  are 
Our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


I  think  of  thee,  when,  aoft  and 

The  evening  spnads  her  robes  of  lifl^ 
And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bridei, 

Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night 

And  when  the  moon's  sweet  orescent  spring! 

In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep,  waveless  sea, 
And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 

I  think  of  thee — ^I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee ; — that  eye  of  flame, 
Those  tresses,  &lling  bright  and  free, 

That  brow,  where  *<  Beauty  writes  her 
I  think  of  thee — ^I  think  of  thee. 


WRITTEN  AT  MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


TO  A  LADY. 


I  TBiiTK  of  thee  when  morning  springs 
From  sleep,  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew, 

And,  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 
Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue. 

And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 
O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free, 

And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 
I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 


The  trembling  dew-drops  fall 
Upon  the  shutting  flowers ;  like  souls  at  rest 
The  stars  shine  gloriously:  and  all 
Save  me,  are  blest 

Mother,  I  love  thy  grave ! 
The  violet,  with  its  blossoms  blue  and  mild, 
Waves  o'er  thy  head ;  when  shall  it  wave 
Above  thy  child  1 

'T  is  a  sweet  flower,  yet  must 
Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempest  bow; 
Dear  mother,  'tis  thine  emblem;  dost 
Is  on  thy  brow. 

And  I  could  love  to  die: 
To  leave  untested  life's  dark,  bitter  streams— 
By  thee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie, 

And  share  thy  dreams. 

And  I  must  linger  here, 
To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  yean. 
And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  dear 
With  bitter  tears. 

Ay,  I  must  linger  here, 
A  lonely  branch  upon  a  wither'd  tree, 
Wliose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere, 
Went  down  with  thee  f 

Oft,  from  life's  wither'd  bower. 
In  still  communion  with  the  past,  I  turn, 
And  muse  on  thee,  the  only  flower 
In  memory's  urn. 

And,  when  the  evening  psle 
Bows,  like  a  mourner,  on  the  dim,  blue  wave, 
I  stray  to  hear  the  night-winds  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

Where  is  thy  spirit  flown  ? 
I  gaze  above — thy  look  is  imaged  there; 
I  listen — and  thy  gentle  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

O,  come,  while  here  I  press 
My  brow  upon  thy  grave ;  and,  in  those  mild 
And  thrilling  tones  of  tenderness. 

Bless,  bless  thy  child! 

Yes,  bless  your  weeping  child ; 
And  o'er  thine  urn — ^religion's  holiest  shrine— 
O,  give  his  spirit,  undeflled. 

To  blend  with  thine. 
Y 
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THE  STNAGOGUE. 

'*Bat  even  unto  tbii  day,  when  Moeei  ii  read,  Um  veil 
is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheleu,  when  ft  thtll  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  veil  ihall  be  taken  away.*'— St.  Paul. 

I  SAW  them  in  their  synagogue, 

As  in  their  ancient  day. 
And  never  from  my  memory 

The  scene  will  ^e  away. 
For,  dazzling  on  my  vision,  still 

The  latticed  galleries  shine 
With  Isroers  loveliest  daughters, 

In  their  beauty  half-divine ! 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  eve,— 

The  solitary  light 
Sheds,  mingled  with  the  hues  of  day, 

A  lustre  nothing  bright ; 
On  swarthy  brow  and  piercing  glance 

It  falls  with  saddening  tinge. 
And  dimly  gilds  the  Pharisee's 

Phylacteries  and  fringe. 

The  two-leaved  doors  slide  slow  apart 

Before  the  eastern  screen. 
As  rise  the  Hebrew  harmonies. 

With  chanted  prayers  between. 
And  mid  the  tissued  vails  disclosed. 

Of  many  a  gorgeous  dye, 
Enveloped  in  their  jewell'd  scarfi^ 

The  sacred  records  lie. 

Robed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest, 

A  silvery-headed  man 
With  voice  of  solemn  cadence  o'er 

The  backward  letters  ran, 
And  often  yet  methinks  I  see 

The  glow  and  power  that  sate 
Upon  his  face,  as  forth  he  spread 

The  roll  immaculate. 

And  fervently  that  hour  I  pray'd, 

Tbat  from  the  mighty  scroll 
Its  light,  in  burning  characters. 

Might  break  on  every  soul. 
That  on  their  hardened  hearts  the  veil 

Might  be  no  longer  dark. 
But  be  forever  rent  in  twain 

Like  that  before  the  ark. 


For  yet  the  tenfold  fihn  shall  fidl, 

O,  Judah !  from  thy  sight. 
And  every  eye  be  purged  to  read 

Thy  testimonies  right, 
When  thou,  with  all  Mbssiah's  aignfl 

In  CaaisT  distinctly  seen, 
Shall,  by  Jehotah's  nameless  name. 

Invoke  the  Nazarene. 


THE  CLOUDS. 
**  Cloud  land !   Gorfeoufl  land !" — Colebid^ 

I  cAif iroT  look  above  end  see 

Ton  high-piled,  pillowy  mass 
Of  evening  clouds,  so  swimmingly 

In  gold  and  purple  pass, 
And  think  not.  Loan,  how  thou  wiat 

On  Israers  desert  way, 
Before  them,  in  thy  shadowy  screen, 

Pavilion'd  all  the  day  ! 

Or,  of  those  robes  of  goi^eous  hue 

Which  the  Redeemer  wore. 
When,  ravish*d  from  his  followers' 

Alofl  his  flight  he  bore. 
When  lifled,  as  on  mighty  wing, 

He  curtained  his  ascent. 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  went  trimnphing 

Above  the  firmament. 

Is  it  a  trail  of  that  same  pall 

Of  many-colour'd  dyes, 
That  high  above,  o*ermantling  all, 

Hangs  midway  down  the  skies— 
Or  borders  of  those  sweeping  folds 

Which  shall  be  all  unfurlM 
About  the  Saviour,  when  he  holds 

His  judgment  on  the  world  ? 

For  in  like  manner  as  he  went, — 

My  soul,  hast  thou  forgot  ? — 
Shall  be  his  terrible  descent. 

When  man  expecteth  not ! 
Strength,  Son  of  man,  against  that  hour, 

Be  to  our  spirits  given, 
When  thou  shalt  come  again  with  power. 

Upon  the  clouds  of  heaven ! 
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THE  ORDINAL. 


AuLS  for  me  if  I  forget 

The  memory  of  that  daj 
Which  fills  my  waking  thoiighti» 

E'en  aleep  can  take  away ! 
In  draama  I  ttill  renew  the  rites 

Whose  strong  but  mystic  chain 
The  spirit  to  its  God  unites, 

And  none  can  part  again. 


nor  j0l 


How  oft  the  bishop's  form  I 

And  hear  that  thrilling  tone 
Demanding  with  authority 

The  heart  for  God  alone ; 
Again  I  kneel  as  then  I  knelt. 

While  he  above  me  stands. 
And  seem  to  feel,  as  then  I  felt. 

The  pressure  of  his  hands. 

Again  the  priests  in  meet  array, 

As  my  weak  spirit  fails, 
Beside  me  bend  Uiem  down  to  pray 

Before  the  chancel-rails ; 
As  then,  the  sacramental  host 

Of  GoD*s  elect  are  by, 
When  many  a  voice  its  utterance  lost^ 

And  tears  dimm*d  many  an  eye. 

As  then  they  on  my  vision  rose, 

The  vaulted  aisles  I  see. 
And  desk  and  cushion'd  book  repose 

In  solemn  sanctity, — 
The  mitre  o'er  the  marble  niche. 

The  broken  crook  and  key, 
That  from  a  bishop's  tomb  shone  rich 

With  polished  tracery ; 

The  hangings,  the  baptismal  font. 

All,  all,  save  me  unchanged, 
The  holy  table,  as  was  wont. 

With  decency  arranged ; 
The  linen  cloth,  the  plate,  U^e  cup. 

Beneath  their  covering  shine, 
Eie  priestly  hands  are  lifteil  up 

To  bless  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  solemn  ceremonial  past, 

And  I  am  set  apart 
To  ■erve  the  Loan,  from  first  to  last, 

With  undivided  heart; 
And  I  have  sworn,  with  pledges  dire. 

Which  Goo  and  man  have  heard. 
To  speak  the  holy  truth  entire. 

In  action  and  in  word. 

O  Thou,  who  in  thy  holy  place 

Hast  set  thine  orders  three. 
Grant  me,  thy  meanest  servant,  grace 

To  win  a  good  degree ; 
That  so,  roplenish'd  from  above. 

And  in  my  office  tried, 
Thoa  mayst  be  honoured,  and  in  lor* 

Thy  church  be  edifiedl 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


Tbb  thickly-woven  boughs  they  wreathe 

Through  ereiy  hallow'd  fime 
A  aoft,  reviving  odour  breathe 

Of  summer's  gentle  reign ; 
And  rich.the  ray  of  mild  gpreen  light 

Which,  like  an  emerald's  glow. 
Comes  struggling  through  the  latticed  heighi 

Upon  the  crowds  below. 

O,  let  the  streams  of  solemn  thought 

Which  in  those  temples  rise. 
From  deeper  sources  spring  than  aught 

Dependent  on  the  skies : 
Then,  though  the  summer's  pride  depart^ 

And  winter's  withering  chill 
Rests  on  the  cheerless  woods,  onr  hearts 

Shall  be  unchanging  stiU. 


THE  DEATH  OF  STEPHEN. 


With  awful  dread  his  murderers  shook. 

As,  radiant  and  serene. 
The  lustre  of  his  dying  look 

Was  like  an  angel's  seen ; 
Or  Mosis'  face  of  paly  light, 

When  down  the  mount  be  trod, 
All  glowing  from  the  glorious  si|^t 

And  presence  of  his  God. 

To  us,  with  all  his  constancy, 

Be  his  rapt  vision  given. 
To  look  above  by  faith,  and  see 

Revealments  bright  of  heaven. 
And  power  to  speak  our  triumphs  out. 

As  our  last  hour  draws  near. 
While  neither  clouds  of  fiear  nor  doubt 

Before  our  view  appear. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Wb  come  not  with  a  costly  store, 

O  Loan,  like  them  of  old. 
The  masters  of  the  starry  lore. 

From  Ophir's  shore  of  gold : 
No  weepings  of  the  incense  tree 

Are  with  the  gifts  we  bring. 
No  O'Jorous  myrrh  of  Araby 

Blends  with  our  offering. 

But  still  our  love  would  bring  its  best, 

A  spirit  keenly  tried 
By  fierce  affliction's  fiery  test, 

And  seven  times  purified : 
The  fragsant  graces  of  the  mind. 

The  virtues  that  delight 
To  give  their  perfume  out,  will  find 

Acceptance  in  thy  sight. 


BIB 
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Rutland,  in  Vermont  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  claa- 
aical  learning;  and  on  being  graduated  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he 
■pent  three  years  in  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  Middletown,  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  condition 
of  his  health  making  a  sea-voyage  desirable,  he 
accepted  a  chaplain's  commission  in  the  navy,  and 
joined  the  West  India  Squadron,  in  1830.  He  was 
afterward  transferred  to  the  Mediterranean;  and 
in  the  three  years  during  which  he  was  connected 
with  this  station,  he  travelled  through  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  visited  Constantinople, 


and  made  his  way  to  Paris  and  London.  Tlie 
results  of  his  adventures  he  has  partiallj  given 
to  the  public  in  his  volumes  entitled  «<Ship  aad 
Shore,"  and  "  Athens  and  Constantinople.*'  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  these  works  he  wm  ap- 
pointed Historiographer  to  the  South  Sea  Sorrej- 
ing  and  Exploring  expedition;  but  the  ultunate 
reduction  of  the  force  designed  for  the  Padfle 
squadron,  and  the  resignation  of  his  asMciales, 
induced  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  this  offiee^ 
and  he  has  since  been  attached  to  the  naval  alatioa 
at  Philadelphia. 

Besides  the  above  works,  Mr.  Coltoit  haa  writ- 
ten much  in  the  literary  magazines;  and  ho  is  now 
editor  of  the  **  North  American,"  one  of  the 
influential  daily  gazettes  in  the  United  Stataa. 
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THE  SAILOR. 

A  SAiLOK  ever  loves  to  be  in  motion, 

Roaming  about,  he  scarce  knows  where  or  why ; 
He  looks  upon  the  dim  and  shadowy  ocean 

As  home,  abhors  the  land ;  and  e'en  the  sky. 
Boundless  and  beautiful,  has  naught  to  pleaae. 
Except  some  clouds,  which  promise  him  a  breeze. 

He  is  a  child  of  mere  impulse  and  passion, 
Loving  his  friends,  and  generous  to  his  foes, 

And  fickle  as  tlie  most  ephemeral  fashion, 
Save  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  his  clothes, 

And  in  s  set  of  phrases,  which  on  land 

The  wisest  head  could  never  understand. 

He  thinks  his  dialect  the  very  best 
That  ever  flowed  from  any  human  lip. 

And  whether  in  his  prayers,  or  at  a  jest, 
Uses  the  terms  for  managing  a  ship ; 

And  even  in  death  would  order  up  the  helm. 

In  hope  to  clear  the  «  undiscovered  realm.'* 

He  makes  a  firiend  where'er  he  meets  a  shore. 
One  whom  he  cherishes  with  some  affection ; 

But  leaving  port,  he  thinks  of  her  no  more, 
Unless  it  be,  perchance,  in  some  reflection 

Upon  his  wicked  ways,  then,  with  a  sigh, 

Resolves  on  reformation — ere  he  die. 

In  calms,  he  gazes  at  .the  sleeping  sea. 

Or  seeks  his  lines,  and  sets  himself  to  angling. 

Or  takes  to  politics,  and,  being  free 

Of  facts  and  full  of  feeling,  falls  to  wrangling : 

Then  recollects  a  distant  eye  and  Up, 

And  rues  the  day  on  which  he  saw  a  ship : 

Then  looks  up  to  the  sky  to  watch  each  doud. 
As  it  displays  its  faint  and  fleeting  form ; 

Then  o*er  the  calm  begins  to  mutter  loud, 
And  swears  he  would  exchange  it  for  a  storm, 

Tornado,  any  thing — ^to  put  a  close 

To  this  most  dead,  monotonous  repose. 


An  order  given,  and  he  obeys,  of  course, 
Though  'twere  to  run  his  ship  upon  the 

Capture  a  squadron  with  a  boat's-crew  force 
Or  batter  down  the  massive  granite  blocks 

Of  some  huge  fortress  with  a  swivel,  pike. 

Pistol,  aught  that  will  throw  a  ball,  or  strike. 

He  never  shrinks,  whatever  may  betide ; 

His  weapon  may  be  shivered  in  his  hand. 
His  last  companion  shot  down  at  his  side. 

Still  he  maintains  his  firm  and  desperate 
Bleeding  and  battling — ^with  his  colours  fast 
As  nail  can  bind  them  to  his  shatter*d  masL 

Such  men  fall  not  unmourn'd — their  winding-sheet 
May  be  the  ocean's  deep,  unresting  wave; 

Tet  o'er  their  grave  will  wandering  winds  lepeet 
The  dirge  of  millions  for  the  fallen  brave ; 

While  each  high  deed  survives  in  holier  trust 

Than  those  consigned  to  mound  or  marble  boat. 

I  love  the  sailor — ^his  eventful  life^ 

His  generous  spirit — his  contempt  of  danger" 
His  firmness  in  the  gale,  the  wreck,  and  strife ; 

And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  ocean-ranger, 
God  grant  he  make  that  port,  when  life  is  o'er. 
Where  storms  are  hush'd,  and  billows  break  no  moraii 


TO  MY  PIPE. 


Tbt  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  labouring  brain. 

Lures  back  to  thought  the  flights  of  vacant  mirth ; 

Consoles  the  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain. 
And  breathes  contentment  round  the  humUs 
hearth; 

While  savage  warriors,  soften'd  by  thy  breath. 

Unbind  the  captive  hate  had  doom'd  to  death. 

Thy  vapour  bathes  the  Caffre's  sooty  walls. 
And  fills  the  mighty  czar's  imperial  dome ; 

Rolls  through  Byzantine's  oriental  halls. 
And  floats  around  the  Arab's  tented  home ; 
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MelU  o*er  the  anchorite's  repentant  meal, 
And  shades  the  lightning  of  the  Tartar's  steel. 

And  jet  the  life  that  brought  thine  own  to  light. 
Went  out  in  dungeon-gloom  and  guiltless  wo  I 

And  he,  who  first  on  Europe's  startled  sight 
Display 'd  thee,  fell  beneath  the  headsman's  blow ! 

But  thou,  their  foster-child,  with  filial  grief, 

Their  memory  keep'st  in  thy  undying  lea£ 

The  great  leyiathan,  whose  nostril  heaves 
The  foaming  brine  in  torrents  to  the  sky. 

The  sailor-boy's  descending  steel  bereaves 
Of  all  that  in  that  mountain  mass  could  die : 

But  kings  may  war  with  thee, — thy  subtle  life 

Can  little  reck  the  issue  of  the  strife. 

The  mighty  mound  that  guards  Achillis'  dust; 

The  marble  strength  of  Agamsxxon's  tomb; 
The  pyramid  of  Cheops'  dying  trust 

Now  only  give  to  doubt  a  deeper  gloom : 
But  thy  memorial  unborn  men  shall  find. 
Immortal,  mid  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

The  towers  of  Thebes,  which  millions  toil'd  to  rear, 
In  scatter'd  ruins  own  the  earthquake's  shock; 

The  fleets  of  Rome,  that  fill'd  the  isles  with  fear. 
The  storm  hath  left  in  fragments  on  the  rock : 

But  thrones  may  crumble,  empires  fade  away ; 

Their  frailties  reach  not  thee,  thou  thing  of  clay ! 

T'he  vast  volcano,  whose  eniptive  fires 

O'er  flaming  fields  and  cinder'd  cities  fell ; 

When  once  its  central,  nursing  flame  expires. 
Stands  empty,  like  a  deep,  extinguish'd  hell ! 

But  thy  warm  life  extinct,  a  kindling  coal 

Can  light  again  thy  vapour-heaving  bowL 

Thy  purple  wreaths,  in  soaring  ringlets  curl'd. 
Float  on  the  breeze  to  join  that  pall  of  cloud, 

'Neath  whose  sepulchral  gloom,  this  restless  world 
Will  lie  at  last,  in  its  unheaving  shroud : 

Thou,  too,  wilt  then  that  last  sad  change  reveal. 

Which  foUows  fast  when  death  hath  set  his  seaL 

Away,  poor  trifle !  what  with  thee  is  death  ? 

Only  the  spark  extinct,  that  lit  thy  bowl ; 
The  fragrance  fled,  that  mingled  with  thy  breath ; 

With  man,  it  is  a  summons  for  his  soul 
To  leave  her  work,  for  that  awarding  state. 
Where  boundless  bliss,  or  endless  woes  await 


BYRON. 


Hx  might  have  soar'd,  a  miracle  of  mind, 

Above  the  doubts  that  dim  our  mental  sphere, 

And  pour'd  from  thence,  as  music  on  the  wind. 
Those  prophet  tones,  which  men  had  tum'd  to 

As  if  an  angel's  harp  had  sung  of  bliss,        [hear. 

In  some  bright  world  beyond  the  tears  of  this. 

But  he  betray 'd  his  trust,  and  lent  his  gift 
Of  glorious  faculties  to  blight  and  mar 

The  moral  universe,  and  set  adrift 

The  anchor'd  hopes  of  millions, — thus  the  star 

Of  his  eventful  destiny  became 

A  wild  and  wandering  of  fearful  flame. 
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That  orb  hath  set,  yet  still  its  lurid  light 
Flashes  above  the  broad  horizon's  verge. 

As  if  some  comet,  plunging  from  its  height. 
Should  pause  upon  the  ocean's  boiling  soxn^ 

And  in  defiance  of  its  darksome  doom. 

Light  for  itself  a  fierce  volcanic  tomb. 


THE  LAST  WRECK. 


This  mighty  globe,  with  all  its  stretching  sail 

%  And  streamers  set,  is  speeding  wildly  fast 

To  that  dim  coast,  where  thunder,  cloud  and  gale 

Will  rend  the  shrouds,  lay  low  the  lofty  mast. 
And  bear  her  down,  mid  night  and  howling  wave^ 
With  wail  and  shriek,  to  her  engulfing  grave. 

No  Pharos  then  will  cast  its  cheering  ray 
To  show  the  mariner  the  welcome  shore ; 

No  friendly  star  come  forth,  as  dying  day 
Barkens  above  the  breakers'  ceaseless  roar; 

No  minute-gun  through  calcined  cliff  or  ttteepf 

Startle  the  wrecker  from  his  savage  sleep. 

Monarchs  will  seize  the  helm  to  stay  its  roll. 
Then  fall  upon  their  trembling  knees  in  prayer; 

Hoar  voyagers  scan  again  the  chart's  dim  scroll, 
And  drop  its  idle  page  in  mute  despair ; 

While  pallid  myriads,  on  the  plunging  deck. 

Grapple  with  death,  in  that  tremendous  wreck. 

And  down  'twill  sink  amid  the  tide  of  time, 
And  leave  no  relics  on  the  closing  wave. 

Except  the  records  of  its  grief  and  crime ; 
The  gentle  heaven  will  weep  above  its  grav*^ 

And  universal  nature  softly  rear 

A  dewy  urn  to  this  departed  sphere. 


THE  CATHARA. 


But  yesterday  thine  eyes  were  bright 

As  rays  that  fringe  the  early  cloud ; 
Now  closed  to  life,  to  love,  and  light, 

Wrapp'd  in  the  winding-sheet  and  shroud ; 
And  dairkly  o'er  thee  broods  the  pall. 

While  faint  and  low  thy  dirge  is  sung ; 
And  wahn  and  fast  around  thee  fall 

Tears  of  the  beautiful  and  youngr 

No  more,  sweet  one !  on  thee,  no  more 

Will  break  the  day-dawn  fresh  and  lair ; 
Nor  evening's  purple  twilight  pour 

Its  softness  round  thy  raven  hair : 
No  more  beneath  thy  magic  hand 

Will  wake  the  lyre's  responsive  lay ; 
Or  round  its  warmth  the  wreath  expand. 

To  crown  a  sister's  natal  day. 

Yet  as  the  sweet  surviving  vine, 

Around  the  bough  that  buds  no  more. 
Will  still  its  tender  leaves  entwine. 

And  bloom  as  freshly  as  before ; 
So  fond  aflection  still  will  shed 

The  light  on  thee  it  used  to  wear, 
And  plant  its  roses  round  thy  bed. 

To  breathe  in  firagrant  beauty  there. 


WALTER  COLTON. 


MY  FIRST  LOVE,  AND  MY  LAST. 


Cathaea,  when  the  many  silent  team 
Of  beauty,  bending  o*er  thy  dying  bed. 

Bespoke  the  change  familiar  to  our  fears, 
I  could  not  think  thy  spirit  yet  had  fled^ 

So  like  to  life  the  slumber  death  had  cast 

On  thy  sweet  face,  iny  first  love  and  my  last 

I  watch'd  to  see  those  lids  their  light  unfold. 
For  still  thy  forehead  rose  serene  and  fair, 

As  when  those  raven  ringlets  richly  roll'd 
O'er  life,  which  dwelt  in  thought  and  beaaty 
there: 

Thy  cheek  the  while  was  rosy  with  the  theme 

That  flushed  along  the  spirit's  mystic  dream. 

Thy  lips  were  circled  with  that  silent  smile 
Which  oft  around  their  dewy  freshness  woke, 

When  some  more  happy  thought  or  harmless  wile 
Upon  thy  warm  and  wandering  fancy  broke : 

For  thou  wert  Nature's  child,  and  took  the  tone 

Of  every  pulse,  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

I  watch'd,  and  still  believed  that  thou  wouldst  wake, 
When  others  came  to  place  thee  in  the  rtiroud: 

I  thought  to  see  this  seeming  slumber  break. 
As  I  have  seen  a  light,  transparent  cloud 

Disperse,  which  o'er  a  star's  sweet  face  had  thrown 

A  shadow  like  to  that  which  veil'd  thine  own. 

But,  no :  there  was  no  token,  look,  or  breath : 
The  tears  of  those  around,  the  tolling  bell 

And  hearse  told  us  at  last  that  this  was  death ! 
I  know  not  if  I  breathed  a  last  farewell ; 

But  since  that  day  my  sweetest  hours  have  pasi'd 

In  thought  of  thee,  my  first  love  and  my  last 


UNREQUITED  LOVE,  AND  SUICIDE. 

No  tears  regret  may  shed  for  thee 

Can  now  avail  to  save ; 
No  smiles  that  love  may  now  decree 

Can  light  thy  lowly  grave ; 
All  dark  the  deed  that  drain'd  the  bowl. 
And  freed  from  eartlily  ill  the  soul, 

Uncall'd  by  him  who  gave ; 
But  blighted  hopes  and  passion  plead, 
And  erring  pity  veils  the  deed. 

But  they,  who  never  loved  as  thou. 

Will  doubt  in  their  dismay. 
If  reason  on  thy  burning  brow 

Pour'd  its  diviner  ray: 
They  only  know  that  feeble  fiame. 
Which  most  may  quench,  and  all  may  tame. 

In  their  less  sensate  clay ; 
And  deem  the  heart  may  calmly  bear 
The  frenzied  grief  of  love's  despair. 

What  now  to  thee  that  envied  hearth. 

That  sweet  surviving  thrall ; 
Alike  the  voice  of  wail  or  mirth. 

Where  death's  dim  shadows  fkll ; 


The  all  which  love  could  once  repay. 
With  thy  warm  heart  hath  paas'd  away. 

Nor  may  it  now  recall 
More  than  a  &int  and  fitful  beam, 
To  light  thee  back  in  memory's  dream. 

What  pass'd  with  thy  departing  breath. 

In  shape  of  hurried  prayer, 
Unknown  to  those  who  watch'd  till  daalli 

Had  left  its  stillness  there  ? 
It  may  have  been  a  pleading  tone, 
That  wing'd  its  way  to  Mercy's  thioiia, 

Unquench'd  by  guilt's  despair — 
And  won,  through  its  availing  tears. 
The  meed  of  long  repentant  years. 


THE  PARTING. 

Blxst  be  the  sweet,  seraphic  hoar. 

That  first  betray'd  to  me 
The  unadom'd  and  priceless  dower 

Which  Heaven  conferr'd  in  thee ! 
I  would  not,  one  relenting  day. 

This  peerless  gifl  resign 
For  every  gem  that  sheds  its  ray 

In  rich  Golconda's  mine. 

For  thou  hast  beeq  to  me,  what  ne'er 

In  ruby's  ray  hath  shone, 
A  sister  from  a  purer  sphere 

To  lore  me  from  my  own ; 
And  I  have  watch'd  the  rising  light 

Of  each  inspiring  word. 
As  they  who  track  the  farewell  flight 

Of  some  ascending  bird. 

Through  every  night  of  doubt  and  ill. 

And  every  darksome  day, 
A  sunny  smile  was  round  thee  still. 

To  chase  their  gloom  away ; 
And,  when  the  world  in  rudeness  spoka^ 

Thy  voice  was  heard  above 
The  tones  that  from  their  harsh  lips  broki^ 

In  its  unchanging  love. 

But  now  the  springing  breeze  is  near. 

That  bears  me  far  from  thee ; 
I  go,  with  no  kind  voice  to  cheer, 

A  pilgrim  o'er  the  sea ; 
A  pilgrim  through  the  surging  sweep 

Of  every  wilder  wave, 
And  rudely  rushing  o'er  the  sleep 

Of  many  a  pilgrim's  grave ; 

But  wheresoe'er  my  path  may  lay, 

Through  varied  sea  and  zone, 
My  inmost  heart  shall  still  betray 

The  image  of  thine  own. 
And  till  my  latest  hour  shall  come. 

By  shore,  or  mount,  or  sea, 
1 11  think  of  thy  sweet  hearth  and  homi^ 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  thee. 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


(Ban»ll06.] 


The  author  of  «  Oreyslacr,*' «« Wild  Scenes  in 
the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,"  etc^  is  a  brother  of 
the  Honourable  Oodkht  Hoftmax,  and  a  son  of 
the  late  eminent  lawyer  of  the  same  name.*  He 
is  the  diild  of  a  second  marriage.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Jonif  Fexxo,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  of  the  old  Fede- 
ral party,  during  the  administration  of  Washiitg- 
T02r.  The  family,  which  is  a  numerous  one  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  planted  themselves,  at  an 
early  day,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  as  appears 
from  the  Dutch  records  of  Petee  Stuttesakt's 
storied  reign. 

Mr.  HorrxAF  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  the 
year  1806.  He  was  sent  to  a  Latin  grammar- 
school  in  that  city,  when  six  years  old,  from  which, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  academy,  a  seminary  upon  the 
Hudson,  about  eighty  miles  from  New  York,  which 
at  that  time  enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  harsh 
treatment  he  received  here  induced  him  to  run 
away,  and  his  father,  finding  that  he  had  not  im- 
proTed  under  a  course  of  severity,  did  not  insist 
upon  his  return,  but  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
an  accomplished  Scottish  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  rural  villages  of  New  Jersey.  During  a  visit 
home  from  this  place,  and  when  about  twelve 
years  of  ^e,  he  met  with  an  injury  which  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  the  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  the  right  leg,  above  the  knee.  The  pain- 
ful circumstances  are  minutely  detailed  in  the 
New  York  «« Evening  Post,"  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  1817,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
while,  with  other  lads,  attempting  the  dangerous 
feat  of  leaping  aboard  a  steamer  as  she  passed  a  pier, 
under  full  way,  he  was  caught  between  the  vessel 
and  the  wharf.  The  steamer  swept  by,  and  left 
him  clinging  by  his  hands  to  the  pier,  crushed  in 
a  manner  too  frightful  for  description.  This  de- 
li privation,  instead  of  acting  as  a  disqualification 
for  the  manly  sports  of  youth,  and  thus  turning 
the  subject  of  it  into  a  retired  student,  seems  rather 
to  have  given  young  Hoffmaic  an  especial  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  swimming,  riding,  etc,  to  the  still 
further  neglect  of  perhaps  more  useful  acquire- 
ments. 

When  fifteen  years  old,  he  entered  Columbia 
College,  and  here,  as  at  preparatory  schools,  was 
noted  rather  for  success  in  gymnastic  exercises 

*  Judxe  Hoffman  was,  in  early  life,  one  of  the  most 
distingubhed  advocates  at  the  American  bar.  He  won 
his  first  cause  in  New  Jersey  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  the 
Illness  of  counsel  or  the  indulgence  of  the  court  giving 
him  the  opportunity  to  speak.  At  twenty>one  he  eue- 
ceeded  his  father  as  representative,  from  New  York,  In 
the  state  legislature.  At  twenty-six  he  filled  the  ofBce 
of  attorney-general ;  and  thenceforth  the  still  youthfUl 
pleader  was  often  the  successful  competitor  of  IIamiI/' 
Ton,  BiTRR,  PiNKMEY,  and  other  professional  giants,  for 
the  highest  honours  of  the  legal  forum. 


than  in  those  of  a  more  intellectual  charactBr. 
His  reputation,  judging  from  his  low  position  in 
his  class,  contrasted  with  the  honours  that  wert 
awarded  him  by  the  college-societies  at  their  anni- 
versary exhibitions,  was  greater  with  the  stiidenta 
than  with  the  faculty,  though  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon  him  under  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  circumstances,  after  leaving  the 
institution  in  his  third  or  junior  year,  without 
having  graduated,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  still 
a  favourite  with  his  alma  mater,* 

Immediately  after  leaving  college — ^being  then 
eighteen  years  old — be  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  the  Honourable  Habmahus  Bliickxe, 
of  Albany,  now  Charge  d* Affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague.  When  twenty-one,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  succeeding  three 
years  he  practised  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  this  period  he  wrote  anonymously 
for  the  New  York  American — having  made  his 
first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  g^azettes  while  in  Al- 
bany— and  I  believe  finally  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Charles  Kino  in  the  editorship  of  that 
paper.  Certainly  he  gave  up  the  legal  profetaion, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  unfitted  by  bis  love  of  books,  society, 
and  the  rod  and  gun.  His  feelings  at  this  pMsriod 
are  described  in  some  rhymes,  entitled  « Forest 
Musings,"  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
quoted,  to  show  the  fine  relish  for  forest-life  and 
scenery  which  has  thrown  a  peculiar  charm  around 
every  production  from  his  pen : — 
The  hunt  is  up — 
The  merry  woodland  shout, 
That  rung  these  echoing  glades  about 

An  hour  agone, 
Tlath  swept  beyond  the  eastern  hills. 

Where,  pale  and  lone, 
The  moon  her  mystic  circle  fills ; 
A  while  across  the  setting  sun's  broad  disc 
The  dusky  larch, 

As  if  to  pierce  the  blue  o*erhanfiof  arch. 
Lifts  its  tall  obelisk. 
And  now  from  thicket  dark. 

Where,  by  the  mist-wreathed  river. 
The  fire-fly's  spark 
Will  fitful  quiver. 
And  bubbles  round  the  lily's  cup 
From  lurking  trout  come  coursing  up. 
The  doe  hath  led  her  fawn  to  drink ; 

While,  scared  by  step  so  near. 
Uprising  from  the  sedgy  brink 
The  lonely  bittern's  cry  will  sink 

Upon  the  startled  ear. 
And  thus  upon  my  dreaming  youth. 

When  boyhood's  gambols  pleased  no  mort. 
And  young  Romance,  in  guise  of  Truth, 
Usurp'd  the  heart  all  theirs  before  ( 

**  At  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  In* 
corporation  of  Columbia  College,  the  honorary  degree 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Fits-Gbekne  Hal- 
LBCK,  William  Cfllbn  Brtakt,  and  Chablbs  Fbhiio 
HoppMAir. 
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Tbat  broke  ambition's  trttmpei>not« 

On  Vinions  wild, 
Tct  blithetome  ai  this  river 
On  which  the  tmillnf  moon^beemt  float. 
That  thuf  have  there  fbr  agea  amtled, 
And  will  thua  imile  forever. 
And  now  no  more  the  freah  green-wood. 

The  forest'a  fretted  aialea 
And  leafy  domes  above  them  bent. 
And  solitude 
80  eloquent ! 
Mocking  the  varied  skill  that 's  blent 

In  art's  most  gorgeous  piles — 
No  more  can  soothe  my  soul  to  sleep 
Than  they  can  awe  the  aouods  that  sweep 
To  hunter's  horn  and  merriment 
Their  verdant  passes  through, 
When  fresh  the  dun-deer  leaves  bis  scent 

Upon  the  morning  dew. 
The  game's  afoot!— and  let  the  chase 

Lead  on,  whate'er  my  destiny — 
Though  flite  her  funeral  drum  may  brace 

Full  soon  for  me ! 
And  wave  death's  pageant  o'er  me — 
Tet  now  the  new  and  untried  world 
Like  maiden  banner  flrst  unfurl'd. 

Is  glancing  bright  before  me ! 
The  quarry  soars !  and  mine  is  now  the  sky, 
Where,  *'  at  what  bird  I  please,  my  hawk  ahall  fly !" 
Yet  something  whispers  through  the  wood 

A  voice  like  that  perchance 
Which  uught  the  haunter  of  Eobbia's  grove 
To  tame  the  Roman's  dominating  mood 

And  lower,  for  awhile,  his  conquering  lance 
Before  the  images  of  Law  and  Love — 
Some  myatic  voice  that  ever  since  hath  dwelt 

Along  with  Echo  in  her  dim  retreat, 
A  voice  whose  influence  all,  at  times,  have  felt 
By  wood,  or  glen,  or  where  on  silver  strand 
TlM  elasping  waves  of  Ocean's  belt 
Do  clashing  meet 
Around  the  land: 
It  whiapers  me  that  soon— too  soon 
The  pulses  which  now  beat  so  high 
Impatient  with  the  world  to  cope 
Will,  like  the  hues  of  autumn  sky, 
Be  changed  and  fallen  ere  life'a  noon 
Should  tame  its  morning  hope. 
It  tells  me  not  of  heart  b«tray'd 
Of  health  impair'd. 
Of  fruitless  toil, 
And  ills  alike  by  thousands  shared. 
Of  which  each  year  some  link  is  made 
To  add  to  '*  mortal  coll :" 
And  yet  ita  strange  prophetic  tone 
Bo  (kintly  murmurs  to  my  soul 
The  fate  to  be  my  own, 
That  ail  of  these  may  be 
Reserved  for  me 
Ere  manhood's  early  years  can  o'er  me  roU. 

Yet  why. 
While  Hope  so  jocund  singeth 
And  with  her  plumes  the  gray-beard's  arrow  wtngatb, 

Should  I 
Think  only  of  the  barb  itbrlngethi 
Though  every  dream  deceive 

That  to  my  youth  is  dearest. 
Until  my  heart  they  leave 
Like  forest  leaf  when  searest — 
Yet  still,  mid  forest  leaves. 

Where  now 
Its  tissue  thus  my  idle  fancy  weaves, 
Still  with  heart  new-blossoming 
While  leaves,  and  buds,  and  wild  flowers  spring. 

At  Nature's  shrine  I'll  bow; 
Nor  seek  in  vain  that  truth  in  her 
She  keeps  for  her  idolater. 


Since  that  time  Mr.  HoirxAir  has  devoted  hii 
attention  almost  constantly  to  literature.  While 
connected  with  the  **  American,"  he  pablished  a 
series  of  brilliant  articles  in  that  paper,  under  the 
signature  of  a  star  (*),  which  attracted  much  at> 
tention.  In  1833,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
he  lefl  New  York  on  a  travelling  tour  for  the  **£u 
west,"  and  his  letters,  written  during  his  absence, 
were  also  first  published  in  that  popular  joumaL 
They  were  aflerward  included  in  his  *<  Winter  in 
the  West,"  of  which  the  first  impression  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1834,  and  the  second,  soon  after, 
in  London.  This  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  popular  so  long 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character, 
and  richness  and  purity  of  style,  are  admired.  His 
next  work,  entitled  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest 
and  the  Prairie,"  was  first  printed  in  1837,  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  many  admirable 
pictures  of  scenery,  inwoven  with  legends  of  the 
western  country,  and  descriptive  poetry.  This 
was  followed  by  a  romance,  entitled  **  Greyslaer," 
founded  upon  the  famous  criminal  trial  of  Bsav* 
CHAMP,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  Sharps,  the  So- 
licitor-General of  Kentucky, — the  particulars  of 
which,  softened  away  in  the  novel,  are  minutely 
detailed  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Winter  in  the 
West"  <«  Greyslaer"  was  a  successful  novel- 
two  editions  having  appeared  in  the  author's  native 
city,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  fourth  in  London, 
in  the  same  year.  It  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  novelists.  He  describes  in  it,  with 
remarkable  felicity,  American  forest-life,  and  sa- 
vage warfare,  and  gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  border 
contests  of  the  Revolution  than  any  formal  his- 
tory of  the  period  that  has  been  published. 

The  Knickerbocker  magazine  was  first  issued 
under  the  editorial  auspices  of  Mr.  Hofpxah* 
He  subsequently  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  (one  of  the  ablest 
literary  periodicals  ever  publiahed  in  this  country,) 
and  during  the  long  term  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  editor  of  this  journal,  be  also,  for  one  year, 
conducted  the  New  York  Mirror,  for  its  proprietor, 
and  wrote  a  scries  of  zealous  papers  in  favour  of 
international  copyright,  for  the  New  Yorker,  the 
Corsair,  and  other  journals. 

The  poems  which  follow  are  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  which  Mr.  Hoffmak  has  written; 
but  they  are  nearly  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  magazines  and  gazettes  in  my 
possession.  He  has  permitted  them  to  have  their 
periodical  career  in  the  journals,  under  a  variety 
of  unique  signatures  of  his  own  invention,  and 
the  names  of  popular  foreign  authora,  unclaimed^ 
and  by  himself  unvalued. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hoffmax  is  graceful  and 
fanciful.  No  American  is  comparable  to  him  as 
a  song-writer.  Although  some  of  his  pieces  are 
exquisitely  finished,  they  have  all  evidently  been 
thrown  oflf  without  labour,  in  moments  of  feeling. 
A  few  of  bis  pieces,  in  which  he  has  copied  the 
style  of  « the  old  and  antique  song,"  are  equal 
to  the  richest  melodies  of  the  time  of  HsaKicK 
and  Wallzb. 
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MOONUGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

WSITmr  AT  WEST  FOIRT. 

I'x  not  romantic,  but,  upon  my  word. 

There  are  some  moments  when  one  can*i  help 
feeling 

Af  if  his  heart's  chords  were  so  strongly  stirr'd 
By  things  around  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 

A  little  music  in  his  soul  still  lingers, 

Whene'er  its  keys  are  touch'd  by  Nature's  fingers: 

And  eren  here,  upon  this  settee  lying, 

With  many  a  sleepy  traveller  near  me  snoozing. 

Thoughts  warm  and  wild  are  through  my  bosom 
flying. 
Like  founts  when  first  into  the  sunshine  oozing: 

For  who  can  look  on  mountain,  sky,  and  river. 

Like  these,  and  then  be  cold  and  calm  as  ever  ? 

Bright  Dian,  who,  Camilla-like,  dost  skim  yon 
Aznre  fields — thou  who,  once  earthward  bending, 
M    Didat loose  thy  virgin  zone  to  young  Esdtmiox 
I        On  dewy  Latmos  to  his  arms  descending-^ 
Thou  whom  the  world  of  old  on  every  shore, 
Type  of  thy  sex,  Triformis,  did  adore : 

Tell'me^where'er  thy  silver  bark  be  steering. 
By  bright  Italian  or  soft  Persian  lands. 

Or  o*er  those  island-studded  seas  careering. 

Whose  pearl-charged  waves  dissolve  on  coral 
strands; 

Tell  if  thou  visitest,  thou  heavenly  rover, 

A  lovelier  stream  than  this  the  wide  world  overt 

Doth  Achelous  or  Arazes,  flowing 

Twin-bom   from   Pindus,    but    ne'er-meeting 
brothers — 
Doth  Tagus,  o*er  his  golden  pavement  glowing, 
Or  cradle-freighted  Ganges,  the   reproach   of 
mothers, 
The  storied  Rhine,  or  far-famed  Guadalquiver — 
Katch  they  in  beauty  my  own  glorious  river  1 

What  though  no  cloister  gray  nor  ivied  column 
Along  these  cliffs  their  sombre  ruins  rear? 

MThat  though  no  frowning  tower  nor  temple  solemn 
Of  despots  tell  and  superstition  here— 

What  though  that  mouldering  fort's  fast^crumbling 
walls 

Did  ne'er  enclose  a  baron's  banner'd  halls — 

Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 

As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 
As  ever  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  steel. 

When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  haughtieit 
day 

CtU'd  forth  chivaliic  host  to  battle-fray: 

For  here  amid  these  woods  did  he  keep  court, 
Before  whose  mighty  soul  the  common  crowd 

Of  heroes,  who  alone  for  fame  have  fought, 
Are  like  the  patriarch's  sheaves  to  Heaven's 
chosen  bow'd — 

Hi  who  his  country's  eagle  taught  to  soar, 

And  fired  those  stars  which  shine  o'er  every  shore. 


And  flights  and  •oimdfl  tt  which  the  wotld  hsre 
wonder'd 
Within  theae  wild  ravines  have  had  their  birth; 
Toung  Freedom's  cannon  from  theae  glens  hava 
thunder'd. 
And  sent  their  startling  echoes  o'er  the  earth ; 
And  not  a  verdant  glade  nor  mountain  hoary 
But  treasures  up  within  the  glorious  story. 

And  yet  not  rich  in  high-eourd  memories  only, 
Is    every     moon-luss'd  headland   round    me 
gleaming. 

Each  cavem'd  glen  and  leafy  valley  lonely, 
And  silver  torrent  o'er  the  bald  rock  streaming: 

But  such  sod  fancies  here  may  breathe  around. 

As  make  Yaucluse  and  Clarens  hallow'd  ground. 

Where,  tell  me  where,  pale  watcher  of  the  night— 
Thou  that  to  love  so  oft  has  lent  its  soul. 

Since  the  lorn  Lesbian  languish'd  'neath  thy  light. 
Or  fiery  Romio  to  his  Julikt  stole— 

Where  dost  thou  find  a  fitter  place  on  earth 

To  nurse  young  love  in  hearts  like  theirs  to  birth  1  ■ 

O,  loiter  not  upon  that  fairy  shore, 

To  watch  the  lazy  barks  in  distance  glide, 
When  sunset  brightens  on  their  sails  no  more. 
And  stern-lights  twinkle  in  the  dusky  tide- 
Loiter  not  there,  young  heart,  at  that  soft  hour. 
What  time  the  bird  of  night  proclaims  love's  power. 

Even  as  I  gaze  upon  my  memory's  track. 
Bright  as  that  coil  of  light  along  the  deep, 

A  scene  of  early  youth  comes  dream-like  back. 
Where  two  stand  gazing  from  yon  tide-waah'd 
steep — 

A  sanguine  stripling,  just  toward  manhood  flushing, 

A  girl  scarce  yet  in  ripen'd  beauty  blushing. 

The  hour  is  his — and,  while  his  hopes  are  soaring, 
Doubts  ho  that  maiden  will  become  his  bride  I 

Can  she  resist  that  gush  of  wild  adoring, 
Fresh  from  a  heart  full-volumed  as  the  tide  1 

Tremulous,  but  radiant  is  that  peerless  daughter 

Of  loveliness — as  is  the  star-paved  water ! 

The  moist  leaves  glimmer  as  they  glimmer'd  then- 
Alas  !  how  oh  have  they  been  since  renew'd ! 

How  oft  the  whip-poor-will  from  yonder  glen 
Each  year  has  whistled  to  her  callow  brood ! 

How  ofl  have  lovers  by  yon  star's  same  beam 

Dream'd  here  of  bliss — and  waken'd  from  their 
dream! 

But  now,  bright  Peri  of  the  skies,  descending. 
Thy  pearly  car  hangs  o'er  yon  mountain's  crest. 

And  Night,  more  nearly  now  each  step  attending, 
As  if  to  hide  thy  envied  place  of  rest, 

Closes  at  last  thy  very  couch  beside, 

A  matron  curtaining  a  virgin  bride. 

Farewell!  Though  tears  on  every  leaf  are  starting :    ' 
While  through  the  shadowy  boughs  thy  glances 
quiver, 

As  of  the  good  when  heavenward  hence  departing. 
Shines  thy  last  smile  upon  the  placid  river. 

So— could  1  fling  o'er  glory's  tide  one  ray — 

Would  I  too  steal  from  Uiis  dark  world  away. 
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THAW.KING'S  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Hx  comes  on  the  wings  of  the  warm  south-west, 

In  the  saffron  hues  of  the  sunbeam  dress'dy 

And  lingers  a  while  on  the  placid  bay, 

As  the  ice-cakes  languidly  steal  away, 

To  drink  these  gems  which  the  wave  turns  op, 

Like  Egyptian  pearls  in  the  Roman's  cup ; 

Then  hies  to  the  wharves,  where  the  hawser  binds 
The  impatient  ship  from  the  wistful  winds, 
And  slackens  each  rope  till  it  hangs  from  on  high. 
Less  firmly  penciird  against  the  sky  ; 
And  sports  in  the  stiffened  canvass  there, 
Till  its  folds  float  out  in  the  wooing  air  ;• 
Then  leaves  these  quellers  of  ocean's  pride 
To  swing  from  the  pier  on  the  lazy  tide. 

He  reacheth  the  Battery's  grassy  bed, 
And  the  earth  smokes  out  from  beneath  his  tread ; 
And  he  turns  him  about  to  look  wistfully  back 
On  each  charm  that  he  leaves  on  his  beautiful  track; 
Each  islet  of  green  which  the  bright  waters  fold. 
Like  emerald  gems  from  their  bosom  roU'd, 
The  sea  just  peering  the  headlands  through. 
Where  the  sky  is  lost  in  its  deeper  blue, 
And  the  thousand  barks  which  securely  sweep 
With  silvery  wings  round  the  land-locked  deep. 

He  loiters  a  while  on  the  springy  ground, 
To  watch  the  children  gambol  around. 
And  thinks  it  hard  that  a  touch  from  him 
Cannot  make  the  aged  as  lithe  of  limb ; 
That  he  has  no  power  to  melt  the  rime. 
The  stubborn  frost  that  is  made  by  Time ; 
And,  sighing,  he  leaves  the  urchins  to  play 
And  launches  at  last  on  the  world  of  Broadway. 

There  were  faces  and  figures  of  heavenly  mould. 

Of  charms  not  yet  by  the  poet  told ; 

There  were  dancing  plumes,  there  were  mantles  gay. 

Flowers  and  ribbons  flaunting  there. 
Such  as  of  old  on  a  festival  day 

Th'  Idalian  nymphs  were  wont  to  wear. 
And  the  Thaw-king  felt  his  cheek  flush  high. 

And  his  pulses  flutter  in  every  limb. 
As  he  gazed  on  many  a  beaming  eye, 
And  many  a  form  that  flitted  by. 

With  twinkling  foot  and  ankle  trim. 

And  he  practised  many  an  idle  freak. 

As  he  lounged  the  morning  through; 
He  sprung  the  frozen  gutters  aleak. 

For  want  of  aught  else  to  do, 
And  led  them  black  as  the  libeller's  ink. 
To  gurgle  away  to  the  sewer's  sink. 
He  sees  a  beggar  gaunt  and  grim 

Arouse  a  miser's  cholcr, 
And  he  laughs  while  he  melts  the  soul  of  him 

To  fling  the  wretch  a  dollar ; 
And  he  thinks  how  small  a  heaven  'twould  tako. 

For  a  world  of  souls  like  his  to  make. 

And  now,  as  the  night  falls  chill  and  gray. 
Like  a  drizzling  rain  on  a  new-made  tomb. 

And  his  father  the  Sun  has  slunk  away. 
And  left  him  alone  to  gas  and  gloom. 

The  Thaw-king  steals  in  a  vapour  thin, 

Through  the  Ughted  porch  of  a  house,  wherein 


Music  and  mirth  were  gayly  mingled ; 

And  groups  like  hues  in  one  bright  floww. 
Dazzled  the  Thaw-king  while  ho  singled 

Some  one  on  whom  to  try  his  power- 
He  enters  first  in  a  lady's  eyes. 

And  thrusts  at  a  dandy's  heart ; 
But  the  vest  that  is  made  by  Frost,  defies 

The  point  of  the  Thaw-king's  dart; 
And  the  baflled  spirit  pettishly  flies 

On  a  pedant,  to  try  his  art ; 
But  his  aim  is  equally  foiled  by  the  dust- 

y  lore  that  envelopes  the  man  of  must. 

And  next  he  tries  with  a  lover's  sighs 

To  melt  the  heart  of  a  belle ; 
But  around  her  waist  there 's  a  stout  arm  placed. 

Which  shields  that  lady  well.  [would 

And  that  waist !  O !  that  waist — it  is  one  that  yoa 
Like  to  clasp  in  a  waltz,  or — wherever  you  could. 

Her  figure  was  fashion'd  tall  and  slim, 

But  with  rounded  bust  and  shapely  limb ; 
And  her  queen-like  step  as  she  trod  the  floor. 

And  her  look,  as  she  bridled  in  beauty's  prids, 
Was  such  as  the  Tyrian  heroine  wore 
When  she  blush'd  alone  on  the  conscious  than. 

The  wandering  Dardan's  un wedded  bride. 

And  the  Thaw-king  gazed  on  that  lady  bright. 
With  her  form  of  love,  and  her  looks  of  light» 
Till  his  spirits  began  to  wane ; 

And  his  wits  were  put  to  rout. 

And,  entering  into  a  poet's  brain. 

He  thaw'd  these  verses  out : — 

"  They  are  mockery  all — these  skies,  these  Bkie»— 

Their  untroubled  depths  of  blue — 
They  are  mockery  all — those  eyes,  those  eyes. 

Which  seem  so  warm  and  true. 
Each  tranquil  star  in  the  one  that  lies. 
Each  meteor-glance  that  at  random  flies 

The  other's  lashes  through ; 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  flowers  of  spring. 

Which  her  airs  so  softly  woo— 
And  the  love  to  which  we  would  madly  cling. 

Ay  !  it  is  mockery  too ; 
The  winds  are  false  which  the  perfume  stir, 

And  the  looks  deceive  to  which  we  sue. 
And  love  but  leads  to  the  sepulchre. 

Which  flowers  spring  to  strew." 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  PRAYER-BOOK. 


Tht  thoughts  are  heavenward !   and  thy  heart, 
they  say. 

Which  love,  O  ?  more  than  mortal,  fail'd  to  more, 
Now  in  its  virgin  casket  melts  away, 

And  owns  the  impress  of  a  Saviour's  love ! 
Many,  in  days  gone  by — full  many  a  prayer,  [thee^ 

Pure,  though  impassioned,  has  been  breathed  for 
By  one  who  once  thy  hallowed  name  did  dare 

Prefer  with  his  to  the  Divinity  ! 
Requite  them  now  !  not  with  an  earthly  love  ; 

But  since  with  that  his  lot  thou  mayst  notbh 
Ask,  what  he  dare  not  pray  for  from  above — 

For  him  the  mercy  of  forgctfulness ! 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 
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TO  A  BELLE  WHO  TALKED  OF  GIVING 
UP  THE  WORLD. 

Yoo  gire  op  the  world !  why,  as  well  might  the 
fan, 

When  tired  of  drinking  the  dew  from  the  flowers, 

While  his  nys,  like  young  hopes,  stealing  off  one 

by  one,  [towers, 

Die  away  with  the  Muezzin's  last  note  fi^m  the 
Declare  that  he  never  would  gladden  again, 

With  one  rosy  smile,  the  y  oung  morn  in  its  birth — 
But  leave  weeping  Day,  with  her  sorrowful  train 

Of  hours,  to  grope  o*er  a  pall-cover*d  earth. 

The  light  of  that  soul,  once  so  brilliant  and  steady. 

So  far  can  the  incense  of  flattery  smother. 
That,  at  thought  of  the  world  of  hearts  conquer'd 
already: 

Like  Macedon's  madman,  you  weep  for  another  1 
O !  if  sated  with  this,  you  would  seek  worlds  untried, 

And,  fresh  as  was  ours,  when  flrat  we  began  it, 
Let  me  know  but  the  sphere  where  you  next  will 
abide. 

And,  that  instant,  for  one,  I  am  off  for  that  planet. 


THE  BOB-O'LINKUM. 


Thov  Tocal  sprite !  thou  feather*d  troubadour ! 
In  inlgrim  weeds  through  many  a  clime  a  ranger, 
n    Com'st  thou  to  doff  thy  russet  suit  once  more, 
And  play  in  foppish  trim  the  masquing  stranger? 
Philosophers  may  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  na- 
ture; 
But,  wise  as  all  of  us,  perforce,  must  think  *em. 
The  schoolboy  best  hath  fix*d  thy  nomenclature. 
And  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bob  0*Linkum ! 

Say !  art  thou,  long  mid  forest  glooms  benighted. 

So  glad  to  skim  our  laughing  meadows  over, 
With  our  gay  orchards  here  so  much  delighted. 

It  makes  thee  musical,  thou  airy  rover  ? 
Or  are  those  buoyant  notes  the  pilfered  treasure 

Of  fairy  isles,  which  thou  hast  Icam'd  to  ravish 
Of  all  their  sweetest  minstrelsy  at  pleasure. 

And,  Ariel-like,  again  on  men  to  lavish  1 

They  tell  sad  stories  of  thy  mad-cap  freaks ; 

Wherever  o*cr  tlie  land  thy  pathway  ranges ; 
And  even  in  a  brace  of  wandering  weeks. 

They  say,  alike  thy  song  and  plumage  changes : 
Here  both  are  gay ;  and  when  the  buds  put  forth. 

And  leafy  June  is  Rh.iding  rock  and  river. 
Thou  art  unmatched,  blithe  warbler  of  the  north. 

When  through  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  notes 
quiver. 

Joyous,  yet  tender,  was  that  gush  of  song 

Caught  from  the  brooks,  where,  mid  its  wild- 
flowers  smiling. 
The  silent  prairie  listens  all  day  long, 

The  only  captive  to  such  sweet  beguiling ; 
Or  didst  thou,  flitting  through  the  verdurous  halls 

And  columnM  aisles  of  western  groves  sympho- 
nious, 
Iieam  from  the  tuneful  woods  rare  madrigals. 

To  makeourflowering  pastures  here  harmonious? 


Caught'st  thoa  thy  carol  from  Otawa  maid. 

Where,  through  the  liquid  fields  of  wild  rice 
plashing. 
Brushing  the  ears  from  off  the  borden'd  blade, 

Her  birch  canoe  o*er  some  lone  lake  is  flashing? 
Or  did  the  reeds  of  some  savannah  south 

Detain  thee  while  thy  northern  flight  pursuing. 
To  place  those  melodies  in  thy  sweet  mouth 

The  spice-fed  winds  had  taught  them  in  their 
wooing  ? 

Unthrifty  prodigal !  is  no  thought  of  ill 

Thy  ceaseless  roundelay  disturbing  ever  ? 
Or  doth  each  pulse  in  choiring  cadence  still 

Throb  on  in  music  till  at  rest  forever  ? 
Yet,  now  in  wilder'd  maze  of  concord  floating, 

'T  would  seem  that  glorious  hymning  to  prolong. 
Old  Time,  in  hearing  thee,  might  fall  a  doting. 

And  pause  to  listen  to  thy  rapturous  song ! 


THE  FORESTER. 

There  was  an  old  hunter  camp'd  down  by  the  rill. 
Who  fish*d  in  this  water,  and  shot  on  that  hill ; 
The  forest  for  him  had  no  danger  nor  gloom. 
For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room. 
Says  he, "  The  world's  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all : 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood  if  not  in  the  halL** 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 

He  wove  his  own  mats,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dress*d,  and  stretch'd  out 

overhead ; 
The  branches  of  hemlock,  piled  deep  on  the  floor, 
Was  his  bed,  as  he  sung,  when  the  daylight  was  o*er, 
"  The  world*8  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 

That  spring,  half  choked  up  by  the  dust  of  the  road, 
Through  a  grove  of  tall  maples  once  limpidly  flow'd ; 
By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  w^as  hung. 
Which  their  sapoften  fill'd,  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 

And  still  sung  the  hunter — when  one  gloomy  day 
He  saw  in  the  forest  what  sadden'd  his  lay, 
'Twas  the  rut  which  a  heavy-wheel'd  wagon  had 
made,  [forest  glade, — 

Where  the  greensward  grows  thick  in  the  broad 
<*The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 

He  whistled  his  dog,  and  says  he,  «•  We  can't  stay ; 
I  must  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps,  and  away." 
Next  day,  mid  those  maples,  the  settler's  axe  rung. 
While  slowly  the  hunter  trudged  off,  as  he  sung, 
"The  wor]d*s  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Forwhy  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 
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THE  MYRTLE  AND  STEEL. 


Oiri  bamper  yet,  gaUaiits,  at  parting. 

One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 
Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  lovei  dearest— 

'T  is  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 

Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conoeal, 
The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 

The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e*er  loved  a  iair  maid, 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

'T  is  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 
With  its  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm, 

Like  the  music  that's  said  from  the  ocean 
To  rise  ere  the  gatheiing  storm. 

That  her  image  around  us  should  hover, 
Whose  name,  though  our  lips  n^'er  reveal, 

We  may  breathe  mid  the  foam  of  a  bumper. 
As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  steeL 
Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and^steel, 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Let  every  true  blade  Uiat  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Now  mount,  for  our  bugle  is  ringing 

To  marshal  the  host  for  the  fray, 
Where  proudly  our  banner  is  flinging 

Its  folds  o'er  the  battle-array ; 
Yet  gallants— one  moment — remember. 

When  your  sabres  the  death-blow  would  deal. 
That  Merct  wears  her  shape  who's  cherish'd 

By  lads  of  the  myrtle  and  steeL 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fiUr  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 


EPITAPH  UPON  A  DOG. 


Ah  ear  that  caught  my  slightest  tone. 

In  kindness  or  in  anger  spoken ; 
An  eye  that  ever  watch'd  my  own, 

In  vigils  death  alone  has  broken ; 
Its  changeless,  ceaseless,  and  unbought 

Affection  to  the  last  revealing ; 
Beaming  almost  with  human  thought. 

And  more— far  more  than  human  feeling ! 

Can  such  in  endless  sleep  be  chill'd, 

And  mortal  pride  disdain  to  sorrow, 
Because  the  pulse  that  here  was  still'd 

May  wake  to  no  immortal  morrow? 
Can  faith,  devotedness,  and  love. 

That  seem  to  humbler  creatures  giVen 
To  tell  us  what  we  owe  above, — 

The  types  of  what  is  due  to  HeaTen,— 

Can  these  be  with  the  things  that  t&ere. 
Things  cherish'd — but  no  more  retormng, 

And  leave  behind  no  trace  of  care. 
No  shade  that  speaks  a  moment's  mourning  1 


Alas !  my  friend,  of  all  of  worth 

That  years  have  stolen  or  years  yet  leave  me, 
I've  never  known  so  much  on  earth. 

But  that  the  loss  of  thine  must  grieve  me. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Blax X  not  the  bowl — the  fruitful  bowl. 

Whence  wit,  and  mirth,  and  music  spring. 
And  amber  drops  elysian  roll, 

To  bathe  young  Love's  delighted  wing. 
What  like  the  grape  Osiris  gave 

Makes  rigid  age  so  lithe  of  limb  1 
Illumines  memory's  tearful  wave, 

And  teaches  drowning  hope  to  swimt 
Did  ocean  from  his  radiant  arms 

To  earth  another  Venus  give, 
He  ne'er  could  match  the  mellow  charms 

That  in  the  breathing  beaker  live. 

Like  burning  thoughts  which  lovers  hoftxd. 

In  characters  that  mock  the  sight. 
Till  some  kind  liquid,  o'er  them  poured. 

Brings  all  their  hidden  warmth  to  light- 
Are  feelings  bright,  which,  in  the  cup. 

Though  graven  deep,  appear  but  diim. 
Till,  fiU'd  with  glowing  Bacchus  up, 

They  sparkle  on  the  foaming  brim. 
Each  drop  upon  the  first  you  pour 

Brings  some  new  tender  thought  to  lift. 
And,  as  you  fill  it  more  and  more, 

The  last  with  fervid  soul  is  rife. 

The  island  fount,  that  kept  of  old 

Its  fabled  path  beneath  the  sea. 
And  fresh,  as  first  from  earth  it  roll'd. 

From  earth  again  rose  joyously : 
Bore  not  beneath  the  bitter  brine 

Each  flower  upon  its  limpid  tide. 
More  faithfully  than  in  the  wine 

Our  hearts  toward  each  other  glide. 
Then  drain  the  cup,  and  let  thy  soul 

Learn,  as  the  draught  delicious  flies, 
Iiike  pearls  in  the  Egyptian's  bowl. 

Truth  beaming  at  the  bottom  lies. 


A  HUNTER'S  MATIN. 


Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mom's  awake 

Upon  the  mountain  side, 
The  curlew's  wing  hath  swept  the  lake. 
And  the  deer  has  left  the  tangled  brake, 

To  drink  from  the  limpid  tide. 
Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mead-lark's  note 
And  the  plover's  cry  o'er  tlie  prairie  float ; 
The  squirrel,  he  springs  from  his  covert  now. 
To  prank  it  away  on  the  chestnut  bough, 
Where  the  oriole's  pendant  nest,  high  up. 

Is  rock'd  on  the  swaying  trees, 
While  the  humbird  sips  from  the  harebell's  eup. 

As  it  bends  to  the  morning  breeze. 
Up,  comrades,  up !  our  shallops  grate 

Upon  the  pebbly  strand. 
And  our  stalwart  hounds  impatient  wait 

To  spring  frtun  the  huntsman's  hand. 
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LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

A  ■n»lii4f  MEDITATIQN. 

AvorBBK  yetr !  alas,  how  ■wift, 
AujTDA,  do  these  jem  flit  by, 
Like  fhadowt  thrown  by  clouds  that  drift 

1m  tUkm  tlong  a  wintry  sky. 
Another  year !  another  leaf 
b  tiim'd  within  life's  volume  brief, 
And  yet  not  one  bright  page  appears 
Of  mine  within  that  book  of  years. 

There  are  some  moments  when  I  feel 

As  if  it  should  not  yet  be  so ; 
As  if  the  years  that  from  me  steal 

Had  not  a  right  alike  to  go. 
And  lose  themselves  in  Time's  dark  sea, 
Uabiioy'd  up  by  aught  from  me ; 
Aught  that  the  future  yet  might  claim 
To  rescue  from  their  wreck  a  name. 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  rhyme, 

And  it  was  thou  that  taught  me  lore ; 
And  if  I  in  this  idle  chime 

Of  words  a  useless  sluggard  prove, 
It  was  thine  eyes  the  habit  nura'd, 
And  in  their  light  I  leani'd  it  first 
It  is  thine  eyes  which,  day  by  day, 
Consume  my  time  and  heart  away. 

And  often  hitter  thoughts  arise 

Of  what  I  've  lost  in  loving  thee. 
And  in  my  breast  my  spirit  dies, 

The  gloomy  cloud  around  to  see. 
Of  baffled  hopes  and  ruined  powers 
Of  mind,  and  miserable  hours — 
Of  self-upbraiding,  and  despair — 
Of  heart,  too  strong  and  fierce  to  bear. 

•*Wlkj,  what  a  peasant  slave  am  I," 

To  bow  my  mind  and  bend  my  knee 
To  woman  in  idolatry, 

Who  takes  no  thought  of  mine  or  roe. 
O,  God  !  that  I  could  breathe  my  life 
On  battle-plain  in  charging  strife — 
In  one  maid  impulse  pour  my  soul 
Far  beyond  passion's  base  controL 

Thus  do  my  jarring  thoughts  revolve 

Their  gather'd  causes  of  offence, 
Until  I  in  my  heart  resolve 

To  dash  thine  angel  image  thence ; 
When  some  bright  look,  some  accent  kind, 
Comes  freshly  in  my  heated  mind, 
And  scares,  like  newly-flushing  day. 
These  brooding  thoughts  like  owls  away. 

And  then  for  hours  and  hours  I  muse 

On  things  that  might,  yet  will  not  be, 
Till,  one  by  one,  my  feelings  lose 

Their  passionate  intensity. 
And  steal  away  in  visions  soft, 
Whieh  on  wild  wing  those  feelings  w«ft 
Far,  flu*  beyond  the  drear  domain 

Of  Reaeon  and  her  freezing  reign. 
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And  now  again  from  their  gay  tndL 

I  call,  as  I  despondent  sit, 
Onee  more  these  truant  fimciea  baek, 

Which  nmnd  my  brain  so  idly  flit; 
And  some  I  treasure,  some  I  blitth 
To  own^-and  these  I  try  to  cnisb— > 
And  some,  too  wild  for  reason's  rogn, 
I  loose  in  idle  rhyme  again. 

And  even  thus  my  moments  fly. 

And  even  thns  my  hours  decay. 
And  even  thus  my  years  slip  by. 

My  life  itself  is  wiled  away ; 
But  distant  still  the  mounting  hope, 
The  burning  wish  with  men  to  cope 
In  aught  that  minds  of  iron  mould 
May  do  or  dare  for  fame  or  gold. 

Another  year !  another  year, 

Aliitda,  it  shall  not  be  so ; 
Both  love  and  lays  forswear  I  here, 

As  I've  forsworn  thee  long  ago. 
That  name,  which  thou  wouldst  never  share, 
Proudly  shall  Fame  emblazon  where 
On  pumps  and  comers  posters  stick  it. 
The  highest  on  the  Jackson  ticket 


WHAT  IS  SOLITUDE! 

Not  in  the  shadowy  wood. 

Not  in  the  crag-hung  glen, 
Not  where  the  echoes  brood 

In  caves  untrod  by  men ; 
Not  by  the  bleak  sea-shore. 

Where  loitering  surges  break. 
Not  on  the  mountain  hoar. 

Not  by  the  breezeless  lake, 
Not  on  the  desert  plain. 

Where  man  hath  never  stood, 
Whether  on  isle  or  main — 

Not  there  is  solitude ! 

Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers, 

Voices  in  lonely  dells. 
Streams  to  the  listening  hours 

Talk  in  earth's  secret  cells ; 
Over  the  gray-ribb'd  sand 

Breathe  ocean's  frothing  lips. 
Over  the  still  lake's  strand 

The  flower  toward  it  dips ; 
Pluming  the  mountain's  crest. 

Life  tosses  in  its  pines ; 
Coursing  the  desert's  breast. 

Life  in  the  steed's  mane  shines. 

Leave— if  thou  wouldst  be  lonely- 
Leave  Nature  for  the  crowd ; 

Seek  there  for  one — one  only— 
With  kindred  mind  endow'd ! 

Theresas  with  Nature  erst 

Closely  thou  wouldst  commune- 

The  deep  soul-music,  nursed 
In  either  heart,  attune ! 

Heart-wearied,  thou  wilt  own. 
Vainly  that  phantom  woo'd. 

That  thou  at  last  hast  known 
What  is  true  solitude ! 
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THE  STUDENT'S  SONG. 

TaouoBTt— wild  thoughte !  O,  why  will  ye  wander, 

Wander  away  from  the  task  that's  hiCon  ye  f 
HeartF— weak  heart !  O,  why  art  thoa  fonder. 

Fonder  of  her  than  erer  of  gloiy  1 
What  though  the  laurel  for  thee  hath  no  glitter ; 

What  though  thy  soul  never  yeam'd  for  a  name : 
When  did  Love  garland  a  brow  that  was  fitter 

To  wake  in  Love's  bosom  the  wild  wish  of  fame  1 

Doth  she  not  watch  o'er  thine  every  endeavour  1 

Leans  not  her  heart  in  warm  &ith  on  thine  ownl 
If  thou  sit  doubting  and  dreaming  forever, 

Too  late  thou  'It  discover  that  her  dream  is  flown ! 
Ay  { though  each  thought  that  is  tender  and  gb  wing 

Hath  yet  no  errand,  save  only  to  her — 
She  may  forget  thee,  while  Time  is  thus  flowing ; 

Tfum  waste  thy  worship— fond  idolater ! 


WITHERING— WITHERING. 

WiTHiRiire — ^withering — all  are  witherfaig — 

All  of  Hope's  flowers  that  youth  hath 
Flowers  of  Love  too  early  blossoming ; 

Buds  of  Ambition  too  frail  to  burst 
Faintily— falntily— O  !  how  faintily 

I  feel  life's  poiseii  ebb  and  flow: 
Tet,  Sorrow,  I  know  thou  dealest  daintily 

With  one  who  should  not  wish  to  live  moe. 

Nay!  why,  young  heart,  thus  timidly  shrinking  1 

Why  doth  thy  upward  wing  thus  tire  1 
Why  are  thy  pinions  so  droopingly  sinking. 

When  they  shouU  only  wafi  thee  higher  1 
Upward— upward  let  them  be  waving. 

Lifting  thy  soul  toward  her  place  of  birth. 
There  are  guerdons  there  more  worth  thy  having— 

Far  more  than  any  these  lures  of  the  earth. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LADY'S  FLORA. 

BmieBT  as  the  dew,  on  early  buds  that  glistens, 
Sparkle  each  hope  upon  thy  flower-strewn  path; 

Gay  as  a  bird  to  its  new  mate  that  listens, 
Be  to  thy  soul  each  winged  joy  it  hath ; 

Thy  lot  still  lead  through  ever-blooming  bowers, 

And  Time  forever  talk  to  thee  in  flowers. 


Adored  in  youth,  while  yet  the  summer 
Of  glowing  girlhood  bloom  upon  thy  cheek. 

And,  loved  not  less  when  fiiding,  there  repoeea 
The  lily,  that  of  spring-time  past  doth  speak. 

Never  fVom  Life's  gaJden  to  be  rudely  riven. 

But  sofUy  stolen  away  from  earth  to  heaven. 


I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE. 

I  DO  not  love  thee— by  my  word  I  do  not ! 
I  do  not  love  thee— for  thy  love  I  sue  not ! 
And  yet,  I  fear,  there's  hardly  one  that  weareth 
Thy  beauty's  chains,  who  like  me  for  thee  careth: 
Who  joys  like  me  when  in  thy  joy  believing— 
Who,  like  me,  grieves  when  thou  dost  seem  bat 

grieving. 
Bat,  though  I  charms  so  perilous  eschew  not, 
I  do  not  love  thee— trust  me  that  I  do  not! 


I  do  not  love  thee ! — prithee  why  so  coy,  then  1 
Doth  it  thy  maiden  bashfiilness  annoy,  then ; 
Sith  the  heart's  homage  still  will  be  up-welling. 
Where  truth  and  goodness  have  so  sweet  a  dwelling  ? 
Surely,  unjust  one,  I  were  less  than  mortal. 
Knelt  I  not  thus  before  that  temple's  portal  ? 
Others  dare  to  love  thee— dare  what  I  do  not- 
Then  O!  let  me  worship,  bright  one,  while  I  woo 
not! 


"TRUST  IN  THEE." 

« Trust  in  theel"  Ay,  dearest!  there's  no  one 

but  must, 
Unless  truth  be  a  fable,  in  such  as  thee  trost ! 
For  who  can  see  heaven's  own  hue  in  those  eyes. 
And  doubt  that  truth  with  it  came  down  from  the 

akies;  fyoung  light, 

While  each  thought  of  thy  bosom,  like  morning's 
Almost  ere  'tis  bom,  flashes  there  on  his  sight? 

«Trust  m  theel"  Why,  bright  one,  thou  couldst 

not  betray. 
While  thy  heart  and  thine  eyes  are  forever  at  play ! 
And  he  who  unloving  can  study  the  one. 
Is  so  certain  to  be  by  the  other  undone. 
That  if  he  cares  aught  for  his  quiet,  he  most, 
Like  me,  sweetest  Mart,  in  both  of  them  trost 


I  KNOW  THOU  DOST  LOVE  ME. 

I KKOW  thou  dost  love  me— ay !  frown  as  thou  wilt, 

And  curl  that  beautiful  lip. 
Which  I  never  can  gaze  on  without  the  guilt 

Of  burning  its  dew  to  sip. 
I  know  that  my  heart  is  reflected  in  thine. 
And,  like  flowers  that  over  a  brook  incline. 

They  toward  each  other  dip. 

Though  thou  lookest  so  cold  in  these  halls  of  li^t, 

Mid  the  careless,  proud,  and  gay, 
I  will  steal,  like  a  thief,  in  thy  heart  at  night, 

And  pilfer  its  thoughts  away. 
I  will  come  in  thy  dreams  at  U\e  midnight  hour, 
And  thy  soul  in  secret  shall  own  the  power 

It  dares  to  mock  by  day. 


TO 


I  Kiriw  not  how  I  loved  thee— no ! 

I  knew  it  not  till  all  was  o'er — 
Until  thy  lips  had  told  me  so — 

Had  told  me  I  must  love  no  more ! 
I  knew  not  how  I  loved  thee ! — yet 

I  long  had  loved  thee  wildly  well ; 
I  thought  'twere  easy  to  forget — 

I  thought  a  word  would  break  the  spdl : 

And  even  when  that  word  was  spoken. 

Ay !  even  till  the  very  last, 
I  thought,  that  spell  of  faith  once  broken, 

I  could  not  long  lament  the  past 
O,  foolish  heart !  O,  feeble  brain. 

That  love  could  thus  deceive— eubdaa  I 
Since  hope  cannot  revive  again. 

Why  cannot  memory  perish  toot 


CHABLE8  F£NI(0  HOFFMAN. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER,  1828. 

Li«BT  ••  love's  imilef,  the  silTery  mist  at  mom 
FkMts  in  loose  flakes  along  the  lunpid  river ; 
The  blue  bird's  notes  upon  the  soft  breeze  borne, 
As  high  in  air  he  caroLi,  fiuntly  quiver ; 
The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  spicy  branches  laving ; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  tassels  shiver ; 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  furze  is  peeping, 
And  from  the  springy  spray  the  squirrel's  gayly 
leaping. 

I  love  thee.  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  Masts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 
That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year ; 
I  love  the  splendour  of  thy  sunset  skies. 
The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  failing  leaf. 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  love  too, 
I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies,  [brief; 
As  on  the  wind  he  poura  his  parting  lay. 
And  wings  his  loitering  flight  to  summer  climes 
away. 

O,  Nature !  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee. 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were  ;— 
Though  wild  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth  may  be, 
Toward  thee  I  stUl  the  same  devotion  bear ; 
To  thee — to  thee— though  health  and  hope  no  more 
Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore— 
I  still  can,  child-like,  come  as  when  in  prayer 
I  bow'd  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee. 
And  deem'd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  purity. 


TOWN  REPININGS. 


RiTSR !  O,  river !  thou  revest  free. 
From  the  mountain  height  to  the  fresh  blue 
Free  thyself,  but  with  silver  chain. 
Linking  each  charm  of  land  and  main. 
From  the  splinterM  crag  thou  leap'st  below, 
Through  leafy  glades  at  will  to  flow — 
Lingering  now,  by  the  steep's  moss'd  edge- 
Loitering  now  mid  the  dallying  sedge : 
And  pausing  ever,  to  call  thy  waves 
From  grassy  meadows  and  fern-clad  caves — 
And  then,  with  a  prouder  tide  to  break 
From  wooded  valley,  to  breezy  lake : 
Yet  all  of  these  scenes,  though  £ur  they  be, 
River !  O,  river !  are  banned  to  me. 

River !  O,  river !  upon  thy  tide 
Full  many  a  freighted  bark  doth  glide ; 
Would  that  thou  thus  couldst  bear  away 
The  thoughts  that  burthen  my  weary  day ! 
Or  that  I,  from  all  save  them  made  free. 
Though  laden  still,  might  rove  with  thee ! 
True  that  thy  waves  brief  lifetime  find. 
And  live  at  the  will  of  the  wanton  wind — 
True  that  thou  seekest  the  ocean's  flow. 
To  be  lost  therein  for  evermoe. 
Yet  the  slave  who  worships  at  Glory's  riuine, 
But  toils  for  a  bubble  as  frail  as  thine : 
But  loses  his  freedom  here,  to  be 
Forgotten  as  soon  as  in  death  set  free. 


TO  A  LADY  BLUSHINO. 


Thi  lilies  ftintly  to  the  roses  yidd. 

As  on  thy  lovely  cheek  they  struggling  vie, 

(Who  would  not  strive  upon  so  sweet  a  field 
To  win  the  mastery  1) 

And  thoughts  are  in  thy  speaking  eyes  leveal'd. 

Pure  as  the  fount  the  prophet's  rod  unseai'd. 

I  could  not  wish  that  in  thy  bosom  aught 
Should  e'er  one  moment's  transient  pain  awakoi. 

Yet  can't  regret  that  tlAm — forgive  the  thought — 
As  flowers  when  shaken 

Will  yield  their  sweetest  fragrance  to  the  wind. 

Should,  raffled  thus,  betray  thy  heavenly  mindL 


THE  FAREWELL. 

Thi  conflict  is  over,  the  struggle  is  past, 

I  have  look'd — I  have  loved — I  have  worshipp'd 

my  last. 
And  now  back  to  the  world,  and  let  Fate  do  her 

worst 
On  the  heart  that  for  thee  such  devotion  hath  nursed : 
To  thee  its  best  feelings  were  trusted  away. 
And  life  hath  hereafter  not  one  to  betray. 

Yet  not  in  resentment  thy  love  I  resign ; 
I  blame  not — upbraid  not — one  motive  of  thine ; 
I  ask  not  what  change  has  come  over  thy  heart, 
I  reck  not  what  chances  have  doom'd  us  to  part ; 
I  but  know  thou  hast  told  me  to  love  thee  no  more, 
And  I  still  must  obey  where  I  once  did  adore. 

Farewell,  then,  thou  loved  one— O !  loved  but  too 

well. 
Too  deeply,  too  blindly,  for  language  to  tell — 
Farewell!  Uiou  hast  trampled  love's  faith  in  the  dust, 
Thou  hast  torn  from  my  bosom  its  hope  and  its  trust ! 
Yet,  if  thy  life's  current  with  bliss  it  would  swell, 
I  would  pour  out  my  own  in  this  last  fond  fiuvwell! 


I  WILL  LOVE  HER  NO  MORE. 


I  WILL  love  her  no  more  — 'tis  a  waste  of  the  heart. 
This  lavish  of  feeling — a  prodigal's  part : 
Who,  heedless  the  treasure  a  life  could  not  earn. 
Squanders  forth  where  he  vainly  may  look  for  return. 

I  will  love  her  no  more ;  it  is  folly  to  give 
Our  best  years  to  one,  when  for  many  we  live. 
And  he  who  the  world  will  thus  barter  for  one, 
I  ween  by  such  traffic  must  soon  be  undone. 

I  will  love  her  no  more ;  it  is  heathenish  thus 
To  bow  to  an  idol  which  bends  not  to  us ; 
Which  heeds  not,  which  hears  not,  which  recks 

not  for  aught 
That  the  worship  of  years  to  its  altar  hath  brought. 

I  will  love  her  no  more ;  for  no  love  is  without 
Its  limit  in  measure,  and  mine  hath  run  out ; 
She  engrosseth  it  all,  and,  till  some  she  restore, 
llian  this  moment  I  love  her,  howeani  loveniofe^ 


! 
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BOAT-SONG. 

Wb  oowt  no  gtl0  whh  wooing  nil, 

Wm  fttr  no  ■qnall  »>farewing; 
Seas  fmooth  or  rough,  ■kies  fiur  or  hiuS, 

Alike  our  course  pursuing. 
For  what  to  us  are  winds,  when  thus 

Our  menry  boat  is  flying, 
While,  bold  and  free,  with  jocund  glee, 

Stout  hearts  her  oars  are  plying! 

s 

At  twilight  dun,  when  red  the  sun 

Far  o'er  the  water  flashes, 
With  buoyant  song,  our  bark  along 

His  crimson  pathway  dashes. 
And  when  the  night  devours  the  light. 

And  shadows  thicken  o'er  us, 
The  stars  steal  out,  the  skies  about. 

To  dance  to  our  bold  chorus. 

Sometimes,  near  shore,  we  ease  our  oar, 

While  beauty's  sleep  invading, 
To  watch  the  beam  through  her  casement  gleam, 

As  the  wakes  to  our  serenading; 
Then,  with  the  tide,  wo  floating  glide 

To  music  soft,  receding, 
Or  drain  one  cup,  to  her  fill'd  up. 

For  whom  these  notes  are  pleaiding. 

Thus,  on  and  on,  till  the  night  is  gone. 

And  the  garish  dawn  is  breaking ! 
While  landsmen  sleep,  wo  boatmen  keep 

The  soul  of  frolic  waking. 
And  though  cheerless  then  our  craft  look,  when 

To  her  moorings  day  hath  brought  her. 
By  the  moon  amain  she  is  launch'd  again. 

To  dance  o'er  the  merry  water. 


MORNING  HYMN. 


«  Let  tbkhv  bi  lioht  !"   The  Eternal  spoke^ 

And  from  the  abyss  where  darkness  rode 
The  earliest  dawn  of  nature  broke. 

And  light  around  creation  flow*d. 
The  glad  earth  smiled  to  see  the  day. 

The  first-bom  day,  come  blushing  in ; 
The  young  day  smiled  to  shed  its  ray 

Upon  a  world  untouch'd  by  sin. 

«  Let  there  be  light !"  O'er  heaven  and  earth, 

The  God  who  first  the  day-beam  pour'd, 
Utter'd  again  his  fiat  forth. 

And  shed  the  gospel's  light  abroad, 
And,  like  the  dawn,  its  cheering  rays 

On  rich  and  poor  were  meant  to  &11, 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise, 

In  lowly  cot  and  lordly  hall. 

Then  come,  when  in  the  orient  first 

Flushes  the  signal-light  for  prayer ; 
Gome  with  the  earliest  beams  that  bust 

From  God's  bright  throne  of  glory  there. 
Come  kneel  to  Him  who  through  the  night 

Hath  watch'd  above  thy  sleeping  soul. 
To  Him  whose  mercies,  like  his  light. 

Are  abed  abroad  from  pole  to  pole. 


THE  WESTERN  HUNTER  TO  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

Wbbd,  love,  with  me,  to  the  deep  woods,  wend, 

Where  fiu  in  the  forest  the  wild  floweiB  keqp^ 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  bend. 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bower  peep. 
Thou  shalt  gather  from  buds  of  the  oriole's  hue^ 

Whose  flaming  wings  round  our  pathway  fit, 
From  the  saffron  orchis  and  lupin  blue. 

And  those  like  the  foam  on  my  courser's  bit. 

One  steed  and  one  saddle  us  both  shall  bear. 

One  hand  of  each  on  the  bridle  meet ; 
And  beneath  the  wrist  that  entwines  me  there. 

An  answering  pulse  from  my  heart  shall  beal 
I  will  sing  thee  many  a  joyous  lay, 

As  we  chase  the  deer  by  the  blue  lake-ode. 
While  the  winds  that  over  the  prairie  play 

Shall  fan  the  cheek  of  my  woodland  bnda. 

Our  home  shall  be  by  the  cool,  bright  streame, 

Where  the  beaver  cboosM  her  safe  retreat. 
And  our  hearth  shall  smile  like  the  sun's  warm 
gleams  [nwet 

Through  the  branches  around  our  lodge  that 
Then  wend  with  me,  to  the  deep  woods  wend. 

Where  fiur  in  the  forest  the  wild  flowers  keep, 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  bend. 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bower  peep. 


THY  NAME. 

It  comes  to  me  when  healths  go  round. 
And  o'er  the  wine  their  garlands  wreathing 

The  flowers  of  wit,  with  music  wound, 
Are  freshly  from  the  goblet  breathing ; 

From  sparkling  song  and  sally  gay 

It  comes  to  steal  my  heart  away. 

And  fill  ray  soul,  mid  festal  glee. 

With  sad,  sweet,  silent  thoughts  of  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  upon  the  mart, 

Where  care  in  jostling  crowds  is  rife ; 
Where  Avarice  goads  the  sordid  heart. 

Or  cold  Ambition  prompts  the  strife ; 
It  comes  to  whisper,  if  I  'm  there, 
'T  is  but  with  thee  each  prize  to  share. 
For  Fame  were  not  success  to  me. 
Nor  riches  wealth  unshared  with  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  when  smiles  are  bright 

On  gentle  lips  that  murmur  round  me. 
And  kindling  glances  flash  delight 

In  eyes  whose  spell  would  once  have  bound 
It  comes — but  comes  to  bring  alone 
Remembrance  of  some  look  or  tone, 
Dearer  than  aught  I  hear  or  see, 
Because  't  was  bom  or  breathed  by  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  where  cloister'd  boughs 

Their  shadows  cast  upon  the  sod ; 
A  while  in  Nature's  fane  my  vows 

Are  lifted  from  her  shrine  to  God  ; 
It  comes  to  tell  that  all  of  worth 
I  dream  in  heaven  or  know  on  earth. 
However  bright  or  doar  it  he, 
Is  blended  with  my  thought  of  thee. 
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ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Wao  OHiM  not  ihe  *s  peeileM,  who  calls  her  not  fiUr, 
Who  qoMtions  tho  bemnty  of  Rosiux  Clarx  1 
Lot  him  Mddle  his  courser  and  spar  to  the  field. 
And,  though  harness'd  in  proof,  he  must  perish  or 

yidd; 
For  no  gsUsnt  can  splinter,  no  charger  may  dare 
Thalanoethatiscouch*dforyoangRo8ALis  C&abx. 

When  goblets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  board 
Bparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is 

pou?d. 
And  fiind  wishes  for  fair  ones  around  oIIer*d  up 
From  each  Up  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup, 
What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oftener  there, 
Or  is  whisper'd  more  warmly ,  than  RosALi  E  C&ARX  1 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine, 
Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Amo,  or  Rhino ; 
Of  the  houris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their 
smiles,  [isles; 

Where  the  sea's  studded  over  with  green  summer 
Bat  what  flower  of  far-away  clime  can  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  ours— bright  Rosalis  Clarx? 

Who  owns  not  she 's  peerless,  who  calls  her  not  fair? 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalix  Clarx  ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice,  let  him  gaze  on  her  form. 
And  if,  seeing  and  hearing,  his  soul  do  not  warm, 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  bless*d  by  sweetRosALixCLARx. 


TfflNK  OF  ME,  DEAREST. 


Thihk  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  breaking 

Away  from  the  sable  chains  of  night. 
When  the  sun,  his  ocean-couch  forsaking, 
Like  a  giant  first  in  his  strength  awaking. 

Is  flinging  abroad  his  limbs  of  light ; 
As  the  breeze  that  first  travels  with  morning  forth, 
Giving  life  to  her  steps  o'er  the  quickening  earth — 
As  the  dream  that  has  cheated  my  soul  through  the 

night, 
Let  me  in  thy  thoughts  come  fresh  with  the  light. 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  sinking 

In  the  soil  embrace  of  twilight  gray, 
When  the  starry  eyes  of  heaven  are  winking. 
And  the  weary  flowers  their  tears  are  drinking. 

As  they  start  like  gems  on  the  moon-touch*d  spray. 
Let  me  come  warm  in  thy  thoughts  at  eve, 
As  the  glowing  track  which  the  sunbeams  leave, 
When  they,  blushing,  tremble  along  the  deep, 
While  stealing  away  to  their  place  of  sleep. 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  round  thee  smiling 
Are  eyes  that  melt  while  they  gaze  on  thee ; 

When  words  are  winning  and  looks  are  wiling. 

And  those  words  and  looks,  of  others,  beguiling 
Thy  fluttering  heart  from  love  and  me. 

Let  me  come  true  in  thy  thoughts  in  that  hour ; 

Let  my  trust  and  my  faith — ^my  devotion — have 
power. 

When  all  that  can  luro  to  thy  young  soul  is  nearest. 

To  summon  each  truant  thought  back  to  me,  dearesti 


WE  FARTED  IN  SADNESS. 

Wx  parted  in  sadneas,  but  spoke  not  of  parting ; 

We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must  resign, 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  taainlrop  starting. 

Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembled  in  mine : 
Each  felt  that  the  past  we  could  never  recover, 

Each  felt  that  the  future  no  hope  could  restore; 
She  shudder'd  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her  lover, 

I  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  more. 

Long  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring-time  smiles 
ever 

As  o'er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in  their  birth. 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  O !  never 

Can  it  bo  forgotten  by  either  on  earth.  [ven. 
The  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  carols  toward  hea- 

Must  tell  herofswiflp winged  hopes  thatweremine. 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom  at  even 

Tells  mo  of  the  tear-drop  that  wept  their  decline. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINT  JULEPS. 

And  flnt  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here, 
That  flainei  and  dances  In  its  crystal  bounds, 
With  rpirits  of  balm  and  Jrairrant  syrups  mixed ; 
Not  that  Ne(>«nlh<>s  which  the  wife  of  Thomi 
In  Efypt  gave  to  Jove>born  Relbha, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  Joy  as  this, 
To  life  so  fViendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

MiLTO!r— Cmiss. 

'T  IS  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old, 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanes  with  a 
doubt t) 

One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  Bacchus  were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  somehow  run  out ! 

But,  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet  once  more, 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid      [o*cr, 

In  composing  a  draught,  which,  till  drinking  were 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

Grave  Csres  herself  blithely  yielded  her  com. 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber  hued  gnin. 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  dews  of  the 
mom, 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dew-drops  again. 

PoMoiTA,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  board 
Were  scatter'd  profusely  in  every  one's  reach. 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from  the  hoard, 
Expressed  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Vtifvn  looked  on. 

With  glances  so  fraught  with  sweet  magical 

power. 

That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  when  they  were  gone, 

Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught  from  that 

hour. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragrrancy,  shook, 
And  with  roseate  fingers  pressed  down  in  the  bowl. 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  brook, 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavour  the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  be- 
But  juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  became,    [wail ; 

When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  hail. 
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SPARKLING  AND  BRIOHT. 

SpAmKiiiro  and  bright  in  liquid  light 
Does  the  wine  oar  gobleti  gleam  in, 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  tn-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

O !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 
We  here  a  while  would  now  beg^e 
The  gray  beard  of  his  pinions, 
To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf. 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 

We'll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


ASK  NOT  WHY  I  SHOULD  LOVE  HER. 


SEEK  NOT  TO  UNDERSTAND  HER. 

Why  seek  her  heart  to  understand. 

If  but  enough  thou  knowest 
To  prove  that  all  thy  love,  like  sand. 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest  ? 
The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 
Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 
While  all  the  good  thou  earnest  yet. 
But  makes  her  harder  to  forget. 

What  matters  all  the  nobleness 
Which  in  her  breast  resideth, 
And  what  the  warmth  and  tenderness 

Her  mien  of  coldness  hideth, 
If  but  ungenerous  thoughts  prevail 
When  thou  her  bosom  wouldst  assail, 
While  tenderness  and  warmth  doth  ne'er, 
By  any  chance,  toward  thee  appear. 

Sum  up  each  token  thou  hast  won 

Of  kindred  feeling  there— 
How  few  for  Hope,  to  build  upon, 

How  many  for  Despair ! 
And  if  e'er  word  or  look  declareth 
Ijove  or  aversion,  which  she  beareth. 
While  of  the  first,  no  proof  thou  hast, 
How  many  are  there  of  the  last ! 

Then  strive  no  more  to  understand 

Her  heart,  of  whom  thou  knowest 
Enough  to  prove  thy  love  like  sand 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest: 
Hie  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 
Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 
While  all  the  good  thou  leamest  yet 
But  makes  her  harder  to  forget 


AflK  me  not  why  I  should  love  h«r: 

Look  upon  those  soul-full  eyes ! 
Look  while  mirth  or  feeling  move  hu^ 

And  see  there  how  sweetly  rise 
Thoughts  gay  and  gentle  from  i 
Which  is  of  innocence  the  nest— 
Which,  though  each  joy  were  from  it 
By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted ! 


See,  from  those  sweet  windows  petfiagf 

Emotions  tender,  bright,  and  pure, 
And  wonder  not  the  faith  I  'm  keeping 

Every  trial  can  endure ! 
Wonder  not  that  looks  so  winning 
Still  for  me  new  ties  are  spinning; 
Wonder  not  that  heart  so  true 
Keeps  mine  from  ever  changing  too. 


SHE  LOVES,  BUT 'TIS  NOT  ME. 

8hk  loves,  but  'tis  not  me  she  lov«ar 

Not  me  on  whom  she  ponders, 
When,  in  some  dream  of  tenderness. 

Her  truant  fancy  wanders. 
The  forms  that  flit  her  visions  throagh 

Arc  like  the  shapes  of  old. 
Where  tales  of  prince  and  paladin 

On  tapestry  are  told. 
Man  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  win. 

Be  his  of  common  mould. 

But  I — though  spurs  are  won  no  mora 

Where  herald's  trump  is  pealing. 
Nor  thrones  carved  out  for  lady  fair 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  wheelings— 
I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight 
As  those  who  hawk'd  at  high  renown. 

In  song-ennobled  fight 
If  daring  J  then,  true  love  may  crown, 

My  love  she  must  requite. 


THY  SMILES. 

I  Kirow  I  share  thy  smiles  with  many. 

Yet  still  thy  smiles  are  dear  to  me ; 
I  know  that  I,  far  less  than  any, 

Call  out  thy  spirit's  witchery ; 
But  yet,  I  cannot  help,  when  nigh  thee. 

To  seize  upon  each  glance  and  tone. 
To  hoard  them  in  my  heart  when  by  thee. 

And  count  them  o'er  whene'er  alone. 

But  why,  O,  why  on  all  thus  squander 

The  treasures  one  alone  can  prize,~- 
Why  let  the  looks  at  random  wander 

Which  beam  from  those  deluding  eyes  t 
Those  syren  tones,  so  lightly  spoken, 

Cause  many  a  heart,  I  know,  to  thrill ; 
But  mine,  and  only  mine,  till  broken, 

In  every  poise  most  answer  still. 
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LANGUAGE^  FLOWERS. 

TiAca  thiM  their  Ungnaige?  sweet,!  knowno  tongoa^ 

No  inyalfe  ut  thoee  gentle  thinge  dedaie ; 
I  iM*er  eoold  tnee  the  ichooliiun's  trick  tmong 

Cmtod  tlungi,  to  delicate  and  rare ; 
Their  bngoagel  Piythee!  whj  they  are  themaelTes 

But  bright  thoughts  ayllabled  to  shape  and  hoe, 
The  tongue  that  erst  was  spoken  by  the  eWes, 

When  tenderness  as  yet  within  theworldwas  new. 

And  stiU  how  oft  their  soft  and  starry  eyes —  [ing, 

Now  bent  to  earth,  to  heaven  now  mutely  piMul- 
Their  inoense  fainting  as  it  seeks  the  skies, 

Yet  still  from  earth  with  finrshening  hope  receding^ 
How  often  these  to  erery  heart  declare. 

With  all  the  silent  eloquence  of  truth 
The  language  that  they  speak  is  Nature's  prayer, 

To  give  her  back  those  spotless  days  of  youth. 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  ROSE. 


Till  her  I  love  her — love  her  for  those  eyes 
Now  soft  with  feeling,  radiant  now  with  mirth. 

Which,  like  a  lake  reflecting  autumn  skies. 
Reveal  two  heavens  here  to  us  on  earth— 

The  one  in  which  their  soulful  beauty  lies. 
And  that  wherein  such  soulfulness  has  birth : 

Go  to  my  lady  ere  the  neaBon  flies. 

And  the  rude  winter  compti  thy  bloom  to  blast— 

Go!  and  with  all  of  eloquence  thou  host. 
The  bunting  Htory  of  my  love  discover, 
And  if  the  tlicme  should  fail,  olos!  to  move  her. 

Tell  her  when  youtli*8  gay  summer-flowen  are 
pwt. 

Like  thee,  my  love  will  blossom  to  the  last ! 


WHERE  DOST  THOU  LOITER,  SPRING  t 

Whibi  dost  thou  loiter,  spring. 

Whilst  it  behovcth 
Thee  to  cease  wandering 

Where'er  thou  roveth, 
And  to  my  lady  bring 

The  flowers  nhe  lovethl 

Come  with  thy  melting  skies. 

Like  her  check  blushing; 
Come  with  thy  dewy  eyes, 

Where  founts  are  gushing; 
Come  where  the  wild  bee  hies 

When  dawn  is  flushing. 

Lead  her  where,  by  the  brook. 

The  first  bloMom  keepeth. 
Where,  in  the  sheltered  nook. 

The  callow  bud  sleepeth, 
Or,  with  a  timid  look. 

Through  its  leaves  peepeth. 

Lead  her  where,  on  the  spray. 

Blithely  carolling, 
First  birds  their  roundelay 

For  my  lady  sing«-» 
But  keep,  where'er  she  stray, 

Troe  love  Uoasoming. 


SERENADE. 

Blxspixo  I  why  now  sleeping  T 

The  moon  hoself  lot^  gay, 
While  through  thy  lattice  peeping, 

WUt  not  her  caU  obey  1 
Wake,  love,  each  star  is  keeping 

For  thee  its  brightest  ray ; 
And  languishes  the  gleaming 
From  fire-flies  now  streaming 

Athwart  the  dewy  spray. 

Awake,  the  skies  are  weeping 

Because  thou  art  away. 
But  if  of  me  thou  'rt  dreaming. 

Sleep,  loved  one,  while  you  may ; 
And  music's  wings  shall  hover 
Softly  thy  swci>t  dreams  over. 

Fanning  dark  thoughts  away, 
While,  dearest,  'tis  thy  lover 

Who'll  bid  each  bright  one  stay. 


WRITTEN  IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Thou  wak'st  again,  O  Earth, 

From  winter's  sleep  !— 
Bursting  with  voice  of  mirth 

From  icy  keep; 
And,  laughing  at  the  sun, 
Who  hath  their  freedom  won. 

Thy  waten  leap ! 

Thou  wak'st  again,  O  Earth, 

Freshly  again, 
And  who  by  fireside  hearth 

Now  will  remain  1 
Come  on  thy  rosy  hours, — 
Come  on  thy  buds  and  flowers. 
As  when  in  Eden's  bowcra 

Spring  first  did  reign. 
Birds  on  thy  breezes  chime 
Blithe  as  in  that  matin-time. 

Their  choiring  begun : 
Earth,  thirn  hast  many  a  prim»— 

Man  hath  but  one. 

Thou  wak'st  again,  O  Earth  ? 

Freshly  and  new. 
As  when  at  Spring's  first  birth 

First  flowerets  prew. 
Heart !  that  to  Earth  doth  cling. 
While  boughs  are  blossoming. 

Why  wake  not  too  1 
Long  thou  in  sloth  hast  lain. 
Listing  to  Love's  soft  strain- 
Wilt  thou  sleep  on  ? 
Playing,  thou  sluggard  heart. 
In  life  no  manly  part. 

Though  youth  be  gone. 
Wake !  'tin  Spring's  quickening  breath 

Now  o'er  thee  blown ; 
Wake  thee !  and  ere  in  death 
PulselcM  thou  slumbereth. 
Pluck  but  from  Glory's  wreath 

One  leaf  alone ! 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


A  PORTRAIT. 

SiBTL.— My  featam  ne'er  ebAll  try  the  If  nncr'e  art  I 
Oirr.— Wilt  thoa  not  bmve  thy  pictore  uken,  ladyf 
O!  believe  me,  already,  it  in  one  fond  beart 
If  laid  in  coloara  which  can  never  fkde.      JUm  JSrtUt, 

Not  hen  the  chamu  which  Laura's  lover  drew. 
Or  Titian 'a  pencil  on  the  canvass  threw ; 
No  soul  enkindled  beneath  southern  skies 
Glow'd  on  her  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes ; 
No  prurient  charms  set  off  her  slender  form 
With  swell  voluptuous  and  wkh  contour  warm ; 
While  each  proportion  was  by  Nature  told 
Li  maiden  beauty's  most  bewitching  mould. 
High  on  her  peerless  brow— -a  radiant  throne 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  earth — pale  genius  sat  alone. 
And  yet,  at  times,  within  her  eye  there  dwelt 
Softness  that  would  the  sternest  bosoni  melt, 
A  depth  of  tenderness  which  showed,  when  woke, 
That  woman  there  as  well  as  angel  spoke. 
Yet  well  that  eye  could  flash  resentment's  rays, 
Or,  proudly  scornful,  check  the  boldest  gaze ; 
Chill  burning  passion  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Or  with  one  glance  rekindle  it  again. 
Her  mouth — O !  never  fascination  met 
Near  woman's  lips  half  so  alluring  yet : 
For  round  her  mouth  there  play'd,  at  times,  a  smile, 
Such  as  did  man  from  Paradise  beguile ; 
Such,  could  it  light  him  through  this  world  of  pain, 
As  he'd  not  barter  Eden  to  regain. 
What  though  that  smile  might  beam  alike  on  all ; 
What  though  that  glance  on  each  as  kindly  &M ; 
What  though  you  knew,  while  worshipping  their 

power. 
Your  homage  but  the  pastime  of  the  hour. 
Still  they,  however  guarded  were  the  heart. 
Could  every  feeling  from  its  fastness  start- 
Deceive  one  still,  howe'er  deceived  before. 
And  make  him  wish  thus  to  be  cheated  more, 
Till,  grown  at  last  in  such  illusions  gray. 
Faith  follow'd  Hope  and  stole  with  Love  away. 
Such  was  Alinda  ;  such  in  her  combined 
Those  charms  which  round  our  very  nature  wind ; 
Which,  when  together  they  in  one  conspire. 
He  who  admires  must  love — who  sees,  admire. 
Variably  perilous ;  upon  the  sight 
Now  beam'd  her  beauty  in  resistless  light, 
And  subtly  now  unto  the  heart  it  stole, 
And,  ere  it  startled,  occupied  the  whole. 
'Twas  well  for  her,  that  lovely  nuschief,  well 
That  she  could  not  the  pangs  it  waken'd  tell ; 
That,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale. 
No  soft  emotions  could  her  soul  assail ; 
For  Nature, — that  Aliitda  should  not  feel 
For  wounds  her  eyes  might  make,  but  never  heal,— 
In  mercy,  while  she  did  each  gift  impart 
Of  rarest  excellence,  unthheid  a  heart  / 


MELODY. 

Whsk  the  flowers  of  Friendship  or  Love  have 

decay'd. 
In  the  heart  that  has  trusted  and  once  been  betray'd. 
No  sunshine  of  kindness  their  bloom  can  restore ; 
For  the  verdure  of  feeling  will  quicken  no  more ! 


Hope,  cheated  too  often,  when  life's  in  its  spring. 
From  the  bosom  that  nursed  it  forever  takes  wing! 
And  Memory  comes,  as  its  promises  &de. 
To  brood  o'er  the  havoc  that  Passion  ham  made. 

As  'tis  said  that  the  swallow  the  tenement  leaves 
Where  the  ruin  endangers  her  nest  in  the  eaves. 
While  the  desolate  owl  takes  her  place  on  the  will, 
And  builds  in  the  mansion  that  nods  to  its  ML 


'\ 


DREAM. 


Youiro  Lbsbia  slept     Her  glowing  chedc 
Was  on  her  polish'd  arm  reposing. 

And  slumber  closed  those  fatal  eyes, 
Which  keep  so  many  eyes  from  closing. 

For  even  Cupid,  when  fatigued 

Of  playing  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 

Will  harmless  furl  his  weary  wings, 
And  nestle  with  his  mother's  sparrows. 

Young  Lbsbia  slept — and  visions  gay 
Before  her  dreaming  soul  were  glancing. 

Like  sights  that  in  the  moonbeams  show, 
When  fairies  on  the  green  are  dancing. 

And,  first,  amid  a  joyous  throng 

She  seem'd  to  move  in  festive  measure, 

With  many  a  courtly  worshipper. 
That  waited  on  her  queenly  pleasure. 

And  then,  by  one  of  those  strange  turns 
That  witch  the  mind  so  when  we  're 

She  was  a  planet  in  the  sky, 

And  they  were  stars  around  her  beaming. 

Yet  hardly  had  that  lovely  light 

(To  which  one  cannot  here  help  kneeling) 
Its  radiance  in  the  vault  above 

Been  for  a  few  short  hours  revealing, 

When,  like  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 
By  some  remorseless  whiriwind  riven. 

Swiftly  upon  its  lurid  path, 

'Twas  back  to  earth  like  lightning  driven. 

Yet,  brightly  still,  though  coldly,  there 
Those  other  stars  were  calmly  shining. 

As  if  they  did  not  miss  the  rays 

That  were  but  now  with  their  own  twining. 

And,  half  with  pique,  and  half  with  pain. 
To  be  from  that  gay  chorus  parting. 

Young  Lbsbia  from  her  dream  awoke. 
With  swelling  heart  and  tear-drop  starting. 

IlfTERPRETATlOTf. 

Had  she  but  thought  of  those  below. 

Who  thus  were  left  with  breasts  benighted. 

Till  Heaven  dismiss'd  that  star  to  earth, 
By  which  alone  our  hearts  are  lighted — 

Or,  had  she  recollected,  when 

Each  virtue  from  the  world  departed. 

How  Hope,  the  dearest  came  again. 
And  stay'd  to  cheer  the  lonely-hearted : 

Sweet  Lbsbia  could  not  thus  have  grieved. 
From  that  cold,  dazzling  throng  to  sever. 

And  yield  her  warm,  young  heart  again 
To  those  that  prise  its  worth  forever. 
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The  rab}ect  of  this  notice  was  bora  in  a  raral 
▼illafa  near  the  city  of  Portland.  From  her  early 
yean  the  hai  delighted  in  the  study  of  philoeophy, 
in  abstruse  speculations,  and  curious  science,  and 
she  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the  best  English 
literature  than  any  American  poet  of  her  sex,  ex- 
cept the  author  of  **  ZophieL"  When  but  stxtaen 
years  old — a  child  in  heart  and  in  age— she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Sbba  Sxiti,  a  counsellor  aft  law, 
then  of  Portland,  and  now  of  New  York. 

She  began  to  write  for  the  literary  periodiaili 
at  an  early  age;  and  all  her  compositions,  in  fnm 
and  verse,  have  been  carefully  finished.  Htr  ityla 
is  simple  and  eleguit,  her  illustrations  Midtoosly 
ehoaen,  and  her  verses  have  meaning  ■■  wall  aa 
melody.  Her  longest  poem  is  <«TIm  Binleai 
Child,"  published  in  the  "Southern  Litemj  llaa- 
senger"  for  March,  1842.  Her  heroine  is  awi> 
daw's  fidr-haired  girl,  of  dove-like  gentlenaiit 

.  .  .  Every  Insect  dwelt  secaps 

Where  little  Eva.  play*d ; 
And  piped  for  tier  iu  blithest  soBf 

When  she  in  greenwood  stray'd. 

Tbt  widow*!  cot  was  mde  and  low— 

The  ilopinf  roof  moea-frowD ; 
And  tt  would  seem  its  qutetnds 

To  every  bird  were  known. 
The  windinf  vine  its  tendrila  wovs 

Round  roof  and  oaken  door, 
And,  by  the  flickering  light,  the  Isavss 

Were  painted  on  the  floor. 

Hers  the  daughter,  as 

8he  turn*d  the  wheel. 

Or  toU'd  in  humble  guise, 
With  buoyant  heart  wai  all  sbrosd. 

Beneath  the  pleasant  ikiei  s 
And  sang  all  day  from  Joy  of  heart, 

For  Joy  that  in  her  dwelt. 
That  uncnnflned  the  soul  went  tbrth— 

Bach  blcfltedneii  ahe  felt.** 

As  the  widow  and  her  child  walk  in  the  twilight, 
the  first  sees  in  the  jagged  limbs  spreading  above 
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Spectres  and  distorted  aha  pes. 

That  frown  upon  her  path, 
And  mock  her  with  their  hideoos  eyes  t 

For  when  the  aoul  la  blind 
To  freedom,  truth,  and  inward  light. 

Vague  fears  debase  the  mind. 

Bat  Eva.,  like  a  dreamer  waked, 

Look*d  off  upon  the  hill. 
And  mutter'd  worda  of  strange,  sweet  sooad, 

Aa  if  there  lingered  still  ^ 
Ethereal  forms  with  whom  abs  talk'd. 

Unseen  by  all  beside ; 
And  she,  with  earnest  looks,  bssoofht 

The  virion  to  abide. 

She  says  to  her  mother— 

B*en  now  I  mark'd  a  rsdisnt  throng, 
On  plsloas  ssillaf  by, 

as 


Ts  cheer  wkh  hope  the  trssibUag  heart, 

And  cheer  the  dying  eye  ; 
Tbey  smiling  psss'd  the  lesasr  qirltss. 

Each  on  his  work  intent ; 
And  love,  and  holy  Joy,  I  ssw 

In  every  (ke»  were  blent. 

The  meek-eyed  violets  smiling  bowed~ 

For  sngels  sported  by — 
Boiling  In  balls  the  (Vagrant  dew 

To  scent  the  evening  aky. 
Thsjr  kiss'd  the  rose  in  love  snd  odrth, 

Jkmi  Its  psuls  (hirer  grew— 
A  shewer  of  pearly  dust  they  brought. 

And  o'er  the  lily  threw. 

A  host  flew  o*er  the  mowhig  field. 

And  they  were  showering  down 
The  Ihtle  drops  on  the  tender  grass, 

Liks  dianKTOda  o'er  It  thrown. 
They  fMDm'd  each  leaf  sad  qoHrsrlag  spsar 

With  pearls  of  liqaid  dew, 
And  bathed  the  suuly  (brsst-trse. 

Till  its  robs  was  (Vssh  and  new. 

I  saw  s  meek-eyed  sngef  curve 

The  tulip's  painted  cup. 
And  bless  with  one  soft  kiss  ths  ora, 

Thsa  (bid  its  petals  up. 
Another  rock'd  the  young  bird's  aest. 

As  high  on  s  branch  it  hung. 
And  the  tinkling  dew*drops  rattled  dowa 

Where  the  old  dry  leaf  was  flung. 

Bsch  snd  an,  ss  its  tssk  is  done. 

Soars  ap  with  s  Joyous  ejre. 
Bearing  aloft  some  treasured  gift— 

An  oin*ring  to  Goo  on  high. 
They  bear  the  breath  of  the  odorous  flower, 

The  sound  of  the  pearly  ahell ; 
And  thiia  they  add  to  the  holy  Jo]rs 

Of  the  home  where  spirits  dwell." 

At  length  the  child  fulfils  her  destiny.  The  widow, 
alarmed  by  her  long  absence  one  morning,  aeeks 
bar,  and  finds  her  dead. 

Why  raises  she  the  small,  pale  hand. 

And  holds  It  to  the  light  1 
There  is  no  clear,  transparent  hoe 

To  meet  her  dizxy  sight. 
She  holds  the  mirror  to  her  lips 

Tb  catch  the  moisten'd  air ; — 
The  widow'd  mother  stands  aloas 

With  her  dead  daughter  thsie. 

And  yet,  so  placid  is  the  (kce. 

Bo  sweet  its  lingering  smile. 
That  one  might  deem  the  sleep  to  be 

The  mslden's  plsy(hl  wDe 


The  sinless  child,  with  mission  high, 

A  while  to  esrth  was  given. 
To  show  us  that  our  world  ahouU^  bs 

The  vestibule  of  heaven. 
Did  we  but  in  the  holy  light 

Of  truth  and  goodness  rise, 
We  might  communion  hold  whh  Gov 

And  spirits  (Vom  the  skies. 

The  poem  is  in  seven  short  cantoe,  and  the  verses 
I  have  quoted  convey  an  idea  of  its  atyle  and 
character. 
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THE  ACORN. 

Av  acorn  fell  from  an  old  oak  tree, 

And  lay  on  the  frotty  ground — 
M  O,  what  shall  the  fate  of  the  acorn  be  !** 

Was  whiBper'd  all  around, 
I       By  low-toned  voices,  chiming  sweet, 

Like  a  floweret's  bell  when  swung^- 
And  grasshopper  steeds  were  gathering  fleet. 

And  the  beetle's  hoofs  up-rung — 

For  the  woodland  Fays  came  sweeping  paat 

In  the  pale  autumnal  ray, 
Where  the  forest^leaves  were  falling  fast, 

And  the  acorn  quivering  lay ; 
They  came  to  tell  what  its  &te  should  be, 

Though  life  was  unreveal'd; 
For  life  is  holy  mystery. 

Where'er  it  is  conceal'd. 

They  came  with  gifts  that  should  life  bestow : 

The  dew  and  the  living  air — 
The  bane  that  should  work  its  deadly  wo— 

Was  found  with  the  Fairies  there. 
In  the  gray  moss-cup  was  the  mildew  brought. 

And  the  worm  in  a  rose-leaf  roll'd. 
And  many  things  with  destruction  fraught. 

That  its  fate  frere  quickly  told. 

But  it  needed  not ;  for  a  blessed  fate 

Was  the  acorn's  doom'd  to  b»— • 
The  spirits  of  earth  should  its  birth-time  wait. 

And  watch  o'er  its  destiny. 
To  a  little  sprite  was  the  task  assign'd 

To  bury  the  acorn  deep, 
Away  from  the  frost  and  searching  wind. 

When  they  through  the  forest  sweep. 

I  laugh'd  outright  at  the  small  thing's  toil. 

As  he  bow'd  beneath  the  spade, 
And  he  balanced  his  gossamer  wings  the  while 

To  look  in  the  pit  he  made. 
A  thimble's  depth  it  was  scarcely  deep. 

When  the  spade  aside  he  threw, 
And  roU'd  the  acorn  away  to  sleep 

In  the  hush  of  dropping  dew. 

The  spring-time  came  with  its  fresh,  warm  air. 

And  its  gush  of  woodland  song ; 
The  dew  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  there, 

And  the  sunshine  rested  long : 
Then  sofUy  the  black  earth  tum'd  aside, 

The  old  leaf  arching  o'er, 
And  up,  where  the  last  year's  leaf  was  dried, 

Came  the  acorn-shell  once  more. 

With  coiled  stem,  and  a  pale  green  hue. 

It  look'd  but  a  feeble  thing ; 
Then  deeply  its  roots  abroad  it  threw. 

Its  strength  from  the  earth  to  bring. 
The  woodland  sprites  are  gathering  round. 

Rejoiced  that  the  task  is  done— 
That  another  life  from  the  nobome  ground 

Is  up  to  the  pleasant  sim. 

The  young  child  pass'd  with  a  careless  tread, 
And  the  germ  had  well-nigh  cmah'd ; 

But  a  spider,  lannch'd  on  her  airy  thread. 
The  cheek  of  the  stripling  brush'd. 


He  little  knew,  as  he  stalled  back. 
How  the  acorn's  &te  was  hong 

On  the  very  point  in  the  spider's  track 

Where  ihe  web  on  his  cheek  was  flung. 

The  autumn  came,  and  it  stood  akxie. 

And  bow'd  as  the  wind  pass'd  by-^ 
The  wind  that  utter'd  its  dirge-like  moan 

In  the  old  oak  sear  and  dry ; 
And  the  hollow  branches  creak'd  and  swi^d, 

But  they  bent  not  to  the  blast, 
For  the  stout  oak  tree,  where  centuries  phj'd, 

Was  sturdy  to  the  last 

A  schoolboy  beheld  the  lithe  young  shoot, 

And  his  knife  was  instant  out. 
To  sever  the  stalk  from  the  spreading  roat. 

And  scatter  the  buds  about ; 
To  peel  the  bark  in  curious  rings, 

And  many  a  notch  and  ray. 
To  beat  the  air  till  it  whizxing  sings. 

Then  idly  cast  away. 

His  hand  was  stay'd ;  he  knew  not  why : 

'T  was  a  presence  breathed  around— 
A  pleading  from  the  deep-blue  sky, 

And  up  from  the  teeming  ground. 
It  told  of  the  care  that  lavish'd  had  been 

In  sunshiae  and  in  dew — 
Of  the  many  things  that  had  wrought  a  sciMn 

When  peril  around  it  grew. 

It  told  of  the  oak  that  once  had  bow'd, 

As  feeble  a  thing  to  see ; 
But  now,  when  the  storm  was  raging  loud. 

It  wrestled  mightily. 
There's  a  deeper  thought  on  the  schoolbqy'abrow, 

A  new  love  at  his  heart ; 
And  he  ponders  much,  as  with  footsteps  alow 

He  turns  him  to  depart 

Up  grew  the  twig,  with  a  vigour  bold, 

In  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree. 
And  the  old  oak  knew  that  his  doom  wis  told, 

AVhen  the  sapling  sprang  so  free. 
Then  the  fierce  winds  came,  and  they  raging  ton 

The  hollow  limbs  away ; 
And  the  damp  moss  crept  from  the  earthy  floor 

Around  the  trunk,  time-worn  and  gimy. 

The  young  oak  grew,  and  proudly  grew. 

For  its  roots  were  deep  and  strong; 
And  a  shadow  broad  on  the  earth  it  threw, 

And  the  sunlight  linger'd  long 
On  its  glossy  leaf,  where  the  flickering  li|^ 

Was  flung  to  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wild  bird  came  to  its  aky  height. 

And  taught  her  young  to  dy. 

In  acorn-time  cune  the  truant  boy. 

With  a  wud  and  eager  look. 
And  he  mark'd  the  tree  with  a  wondering  joj. 

As  the  wind  the  g^reat  limbs  shook. 
He  look'd  where  the  moss  on  the  north  tidm 

The  gnarled  arms  outspread, 
The  solemn  shadow  the  huge  tree  threw. 

As  it  tower'd  above  hb  head : 
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And  ^ngne-lOM  ftwi  th«  Ix^  fiinoiuid. 

In  tbe  ihadow  of  thii  trae; 
80  growing  ap  from  the  dvkioDM  gnmndt 

Ltko  a  giant  myiteiy. 
Wa  heart  beets  quick  to  the  squirrel's  treed 

On  the  withered  leaf  and  drj, 
And  he  lifts  not  ap  his  awe-etmck  head 

As  the  eddying  wind  sweeps  by. 

Aad  legally  the  stout  oak  stood. 

In  its  Tigour  and  its  pride ; 
A  monarch  own*d  in  the  solemn  wood, 

With  a  sceptre  spresding  wid^-* 
No  more  in  the  wintry  blast  to  bow, 

Or  rock  in  the  summer  breeze ; 
Bot  draped  in  green,  or  star-like  snow, 

Re%n  king  of  the  forest  trees. 

And  a  thousand  years  it  firmly  grew, 

And  a  thousand  blasts  defied ; 
And,  mighty  in  strength,  its  broad  arms  threw 

A  shadow  dense  and  wide. 
It  grew  where  the  rocks  were  bursting  out 

From  the  thin  and  heaving  soil — 
Where  (he  ocean's  roar,  and  the  sailor's  shout, 

Were  mingled  in  wild  turmoil — 

Where  tiie  &r-oflr  sound  of  the  restless  deep 

Came  up  with  a  booming  swell ; 
And  the  white  foam  dash'd  to  the  rocky  steep, 

Bot  it  loved  the  tumult  well. 
Then  its  huge  limbs  creak'd  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  join'd  in  the  rude  uproar ; 
For  it  loved  the  storm  and  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  the  sound  of  the  breaker's  roar. 

The  bleaching  bones  of  the  sea-bird's  prey 

Were  heap'd  on  tbe  rocks  below ; 
And  the  bald-head  eagle,  fierce  and  gray, 

Look'd  off  from  its  topmost  bough. 
Where  its  shadow  lay  on  the  quiet  wave 

The  light  boat  often  swung, 
And  the  stout  ship,  saved  from  the  ocean-grave^ 

Her  cable  round  it  flung. 

Change  came  to  the  mighty  things  of  earth- 
Old  empires  pass'd  away ; 

Of  the  generations  that  had  birth, 

O  Death !  where,  where  were  they  1 

Yet  fresh  and  green  the  brave  oak  stood, 
Nor  dream'd  it  of  decay. 

Though  a  thousand  times  in  the  autumn  wood 
Its  leaves  on  the  pale  earth  lay. 

A  «Mmd  comes  down  in  the  forest  trees. 

And  echoing  from  the  hill ; 
It  floats  &r  oflf  on  the  summer  breeze, 

And  the  shore  resounds  it  shrill. 
Lo !  the  monarch  tree  no  more  shall  stand 

Like  a  watch-tower  of  tha  main — 
The  strokes  fiiU  thick  from  the  woodman's  hand, 

And  its  falling  shakes  the  plain. 

The  stout  live  oak ! — ^"T  was  a  worthy  tree. 

And  the  builder  marked  it  out ; 
And  he  smiled  its  angled  limbs  to  see. 

As  he  measured  the  trunk  aboat. 


Already  to  him  was  a  gallant  baik 

Careering  the  rolling  deep. 
And  in  sunshine,  calm,  or  tempest  daik* 

Her  way  she  will  proudly  keep. 

The  chisel  clids,  and  the  hammer  nngi^ 

And  the  merry  jest  goes  round ; 
While  he  who  longest  and  loudest  singi 

Is  the  stoutest  workman  found. 
With  jointed  rib,  and  tmnnel'd  plank 

The  work  goes  gayly  on. 
And  light4poke  oaths,  when  the  glass  they  dmik» 

Are  heard  till  the  task  is  done. 

She  sits  on  the  rocks,  the  skeleton  ahip^ 

With  her  oaken  ribs  all  bare. 
And  the  child  looks  up  with  parted  Iqs 

As  it  gathers  fuel  there-^ 
With  brimless  hat,  the  bare-foot  boy 

Looks  round  with  strange  amaie. 
And  dreams  of  a  sailor's  life  of  joy 

Are  mingling  in  that  gaie. 

With  gracefiil  waist  and  carvings  brave 

The  trim  hull  waits  the  sea — 
And  she  proudly  stoops  to  the  crested  wave^ 

MThile  round  go  the  cheerings  three. 
Her  prow  swells  up  from  the  yeasty  deep. 

Where  it  plunged  in  foam  and  spray : 
And  the  glad  waves  gathering  round  hm  sweep 

And  buoy  her  in  their  play. 

Thou  wert  nobly  rear'd,  O  heart  of  oak ! 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean  roar. 
Where  the  surging  wave  o'er  the  rough  rock  broken 

And  bellow'd  along  the  shore— 
And  how  wilt  thou  in  the  storm  rejoice. 

With  the  wind  through  spar  and  shroud. 
To  hear  a  sound  like  the  forest  voice. 

When  the  blast  was  raging  loud ! 

With  snow-white  sail,  and  streamer  gay, 

She  sits  like  ah  ocean-sprite. 
Careering  on  in  her  trackless  way. 

In  sunshine  or  dark  midnight : 
Her  course  is  laid  with  fearless  skill, 

For  brave  hearts  man  the  helm ; 
And  the  joyous  winds  her  canvass  fill — 

Shall  Uie  wave  the  stout  ship  whelm  1 

On,  on  she  g^oes,  where  the  icebergs  roll. 

Like  floatifig  cities  by ; 
Where  meteors  flash  by  the  northern  pole. 

And  the  merry  dancers  fly ; 
Where  the  glittering  light  is  backward  flong 

From  icy  tower  and  dome, 
And  the  frozen  shrouds  are  gayly  hung 

With  gems  from  the  ocean  foam. 

On  the  Indian  sea  vras  her  shadow  cast. 

As  it  lay  like  molten  gold, 
And  her  pendant  shroud  and  towering 

Seem'd  twice  on  the  waters  told. 
The  idle  canvass  slowly  swung 

As  the  spicy  breeze  went  by. 
And  strange,  rare  music  around  her  rung 

From  the  palm*tna  growing  nigh. 
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O,  gallant  ship,  thou  didit  bear  with  thae 

The  gay  and  the  bxeaking  heart, 
And  weeping  eyes  look'd  out  to  see 

Thy  white-spread  sails  depart. 
And  when  the  rattling  casement  told 

Of  many  a  periird  ship, 
The  anxious  wife  her  babes  would  fold. 

And  pray  with  trembling  lip. 

Tlie  petrel  wheel'd  in  its  stormy  flight ; 

The  wind  piped  shrill  and  }iigh ; 
On  the  topmast  sat  a  pale  blue  light. 

That  flickered  not  to  the  eye  : 
Tlie  black  cloud  came  like  a  banner  down. 

And  down  came  the  shrieking  blast ; 
The  quivering  ship  on  her  beams  is  thrown, 

And  gone  are  helm  and  mast. 

Helmless,  but  on  before  the  gale, 

She  ploughs  the  deep-trough'd  wave : 
A  gurgling  sound — a  frenzied  wail — 

And  the  ship  bath  found  a  gnre. 
And  thus  is  the  fate  of  the  acorn  told, 

That  fell  from  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  the  woodland  Fays  in  the  fros^  mould 

Preserved  for  its  destiny. 


THE  DROWNED  MARINER. 


A  xAmiKiii  sat  on  the  shrouds  one  night. 

The  wind  was  piping  free ; 
Now  bright,  now  dimlnM  was  the  moonlight  pale, 
A  nd  the  phosphor  gleam*d  in  the  wake  of  the  whole, 

As  it  flounder'd  in  the  sea ; 
The  scud  was  flying  athwart  the  sky, 
The  gathering  winds  went  whistling  by. 
And  the  wave,  as  it  tower'd,  then  fell  in  tpny^ 
LodL'd  an  emerald  wall  in  the  moonlight  ray. 

The  mariner  sway'd  and  rock'd  on  the  mast, 

But  the  tumult  pleased  him  well : 
Down  the  yawning  wave  his  eye  he  cast, 
And  the  monsters  watchM  as  they  hurried  past, 

Or  lightly  rose  and  fell, — 
For  their  broad,  damp  flns  were  under  the  tide. 
And  they  lashM  as  they  passed  the  vessers  aide^ 
And  their  filmy  eyes,  all  huge  and  grim. 
Glared  fiercely  up,  and  they  glared  at  him. 

Now  freshens  the  gale,  and  the  brave  ship  goes 

liike  an  imcurb'd  steed  along ; 
A  sheet  of  flame  is  the  spray  she  throws. 
As  her  gallant  bow  the  water  ploughs. 

But  the  ship  is  fleet  and  strong ; 
The  topsail  is  reefd,  and  the  sails  are  fuil'd. 
And  onward  she  sweeps  o*er  the  watery  world. 
And  dippeth  her  spars  in  the  surging  flood ; 
But  there  cometh  no  chill  to  the  mariner's  blood. 

Wildly  she  rocks,  but  he  swingeth  at  ease. 

And  holdeth  by  the  shroud ; 
And  as  she  careens  to  the  crowding  breeze, 
The  gaping  deep  the  mariner  sees, 

And  the  surging  heareth  loud. 
Was  that  a  face,  looking  up  at  him. 
With  its  pallid  cheek,  and  its  cold  eyes  dim  t 
Did  it  beckon  him  down  ?     Did  it  call  his  name  1 
Now  rolleth  the  ahip  the  way  whence  it  came. 


The  mariner  look'd,  and  he  saw,  with  dread, 

A  &ce  he  knew  too  well ; 
And  the  cold  eyes  glared,  the  eyes  of  the  dead. 
And  its  long  hair  out  on  the  wave  was  spreads- 
Was  there  a  tale  to  tell  t 
The  stout  ship  rock'd  with  a  reeling  speed, 
And  the  mariner  groan'd,  as  well  he  need — 
For  ever  down,  as  she  plunged  on  her  side. 
The  dead  face  gleam'd  from  the  briny  tide. 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past : 

A  voice  calls  loud  for  thee : 
There 's  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last ; 
The  plunging  ship  on  her  beams  is  cast, — 

O,  where  shall  thy  burial  be  t 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths,  that  were  lightly  spoken; 
Bethink  thee  of  vows,  that  were  lightly  broken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea ; 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  wave. 

To  bufiet  the  storm  alone ; 
To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grave. 
To  struggle,  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save ! 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one ! 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  put; 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast ; 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more. 
Then  slowly  sinks, — the  struggle  is  o'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hush'd  to  sleeps 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  ^all  swell ; 
Where  the  amber-drops  for  thee  shall  weep. 
And  the  rose-lipp'd  shell  its  music  keep ; 

Tlicre  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heap'd  at  thy  side ; 
They  fell  from  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride, 
From  the  strong  man's  hand,from  the  maiden's bfow, 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  is  the  ocean-bed ; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there : 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head, 
The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread, 

The  babe,  with  its  silken  hair : 
As  the  water  moveth,  they  lightly  sway. 
And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  pli^ : 
And  there  is  each  cherish'd  and  beautiful  fonn, 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  stonn. 


TO  THE  HUDSON. 


0,  RIVER  !  gently  as  a  wayward  child 

I  saw  thee  mid  the  moonlight  hills  at 
Capricious  thing,  with  thine  own  beauty  wild, 

How  didst  thou  still  the  throbbings  of  thy  breast! 
Rude  headlands  were  about  thee,  stooping  round. 

As  if  amid  the  hills  to  hold  thy  stay ; 
But  thou  didst  hear  the  far-off  ocean  sound. 

Inviting  thee  from  hill  and  vale  away, 
To  mingle  thy  deep  waters  with  its  own ; 

And,  at  that  voice,  thy  steps  did  onward  glide. 
Onward  from  echoing  hill  and  valley  lone; 

Like  thine,  O,  be  my  course — nor  tum'd  amde. 
While  listing  to  the  soundings  of  a  land. 
That,  like  the  ocean-call,  invites  me  to  its  strand. 


etSBttaali 
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[Ban^ian.] 


Nathahiil  p.  Willis  wm  bom  at  Portland, 
in  Mains,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Jannarj,  1807. 
Daring  his  childhood  his  parents  removed  to  Bos- 
ton; and  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city,  and  at 
the  Philips  Academy  in  Andover,  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  he  entered  Yale  College,  in  1823. 
While  he  resided  at  New  Haven,  as  a  student,  he 
won  a  high  reputation,  for  so  young  an  author,  by 
a  series  of  "  Scripture  Sketches,"  and  a  few  other 
brief  poems;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  warm  and 
too  indiscriminate  praises  bestowed  upon  these  pro- 
ductions, influenced  unfavourably  his  subsequent 
progress  in  the  poetic  art  He  was  graduated  in 
1827,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a 
« Poem  delivered  before  the  Society  of  United 
Brothers  of  Brown  University,"  which,  as  well  as 
lus  <*  Sketches,"  issued  soon  afler  he  left  college, 
was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the  best  periodicals 
of  ths  time.  He  also  edited  «<  The  Token,"  a  well- 
known  annuary,  for  1828;  and  about  the  same 
period  published,  in  several  volumes,  "The  Le- 
gendary," and  established  "The  American  Month- 
ly Magazine."  To  this  periodical  several  young 
writers,  who  afterward  became  distinguished,  were 
contributors ;  but  the  articles  by  its  editor,  consti- 
tuting a  large  portion  of  each  number,  gave  to 
the  work  its  character,  and  were  of  all  its  contents 
the  most  popular.  In  1830  it  was  united  to  the 
«*New  York  Mirror,"  of  which  Mr.  Willis  be- 
came one  of  the  conductors ;  and  he  soon  after 
sailed  for  Enrope,  to  be  absent  several  years. 

He  travelled  over  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
interesUng  portions  of  the  continent,  mixing  largely 
in  society,  and  visiting  every  thing  worthy  of  his 
regard  as  a  man  of  letters,  or  as  an  American ;  and 
lus  "First  Impressions"  were  given  in  his  letters  to 
the  "  Mirror,"  in  which  he  described,  with  remark- 
able spirit  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly 
graceful  and  ele;^dnt,  scenery  and  incidents,  and 
social  life  among  the  polite  classes  in  Enro[ie.  His 
letters  were  collected  snd  republished  in  London, 
Qador  the  title  of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and 
violently  attacked  in  several  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals, ostensibly  on  account  of  their  too  great  free- 
dom of  personal  detail.  Captain  Marrtat,  who 
was  at  the  time  editing  a  monthly  magazine,  wrote 
an  article,  characteristically  gross  and  malignant, 
which  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chatham,  and  Mr. 
I«ocKHART,  in  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  published 
a  "criticism"  alike  illiberal  and  unfair.  Mr. 
Willis  perhaps  erred  in  giving  to  the  public 
dinner-table  conversations,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  manners;  but  Captain  Marrtat 
himself  is  not  undeserving  of  censure  on  account 
of  the  "  personalities"  in  his  writings ;  and  for 
other  reasons  he  could  not  have  been  the  most 
suitable  person  in  England  to  avenge  the  wrong 
it  was  alleged  Mr.  Willis  had  offered  to  soci- 
ety.    That  the  author  of  "Peter's  Letters  to 


his  Kinsfolk,"  a  work  which  is  filled  with  far 
more  reprehensible  personal  allusions  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Pencillings,"  should  have 
ventured  to  attack  the  work  on  this  ground,  may 
excite  surprise*  among  those  who  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  is  spoken  of 
with  little  reverence  in  the  letters  of  the  American 
traveller. 

In  1835  Mr.  Willis  was  married  in  England. 
He  soon  after  published  his  "  Inklings  of  Adven- 
ture," a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches  originally 
written  for  a  London  magazine,  under  the  signature 
of  "Philip  Slingsby;"  and  in  1837  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  retired  to  his  beautiful 
estate  on  the  Susquehanna,  named  "Glenmary," 
in  compliment  to  one  of  the  most  admirable  wives 
that  ever  gladdened  a  poet's  solitude.  In  the  early 
part  of  1839,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  "Tlie 
Corsair,"  a  literary  gazette,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  went  again  to  London,  where,  in  the 
following  winter,  he  published  his  "  Loiterings  of 
Travel,"  in  three  volumes,  and  "Two  Ways  of 
Dying  for  a  Husband,"  comprising  the  plays  "Bi- 
anca  Visconti,"  and  "Tortesa  the  Usurer."  In 
1840  appeared  the  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  his  "  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,"  and  he 
retired  a  second  time  to  his  seat  in  western  New 
York,  where  be  now  resides.  Besides  th»  works 
already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  "Anari* 
can  Scenery,"  and  of  "  Ireland," — two  works  illus- 
trated in  a  splendid  manner  by  Bartlstt, — and 
of  numerous  papers  in  the  reviews,  magazines, 
and  other  periodicals. 

The  prose  and  poetry  of  Mr.  Willis  are  alike 
distinguished  for  exquisite  finish  and  melody.  His 
language  is  pure,  varied,  and  rich ;  his  imagina- 
tion brilliant,  and  his  wit  of  the  finest  quality. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are 
written  pictures ;  and  no  other  author  has  repre- 
sented with  equal  vivacity  and  truth  the  manners 
of  the  age.  His  dramatic  poems  have  been  the 
most  successful  works  of  their  kind  prodnoed  in 
America.  They  exhibit  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  common  sympathies  and  passions,  and  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  other  writmgs  for  afiluence  of 
language  and  imagery,  and  descriptive  power. 

His  leading  characteristics  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  hjs  contemporaries.  Dana  and 
Brtawt  are  the  teachers  of  a  high,  religious  phi- 
losophy; Hallkck  and  Holmrs  excel  in  humour 
and  delicate  satire ;  Loif ofzllow  has  a  fine  ima- 
gination and  is  unequalled  as  an  artist;  but  Wil- 
lis is  more  than  any  other  the  poet  of  society, — 
familiar  with  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  social 
life, — and  moved  himself  by  the  same  influences 
which  guide  his  fellows.  His  genius  is  various : 
«  Parrhasius,"  "  Spring,"  "  Hagar  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," "The  Annoyer,"  and  other  pieces,  present 
strong  contrasts ;  and  they  arc  alike  excellent 
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MELANIE. 


I. 
I  STOOD  on  yonder  rocky  brow,* 

And  marveird  at  the  Sybil'i  fiuie, 
When  I  was  not  what  I  am  now. 

My  life  was  then  untouched  of  pain; 
And,  as  the  breeze  that  stirr'd  my  hair, 

My  spirit  freshenM  in  the  sky, 
And  all  things  that  were  true  amid  fair 

Lay  closely  to  my  loving  eye, 
With  nothing  shadowy  between — 
I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen.  • 

Yon  wondrous  temple  crests  the  rock, 

As  light  upon  its  giddy  base, 
As  stirless  with  the  torrent's  shock. 

As  pure  in  its  proportioned  grace, 
And  seems  a  thing  of  air,  as  then. 
Afloat  above  this  fairy  glen ; 

But  though  mine  eye  will  kindle  still 
In  looking  on  the  shapes  of  art, 

The  link  is  lost  that  sent  the  thrill. 
Like  lightning,  instant  to  my  heart 
And  thus  may  break,  before  we  die. 
The  electric  chain  ^twixt  soul  and  eye ! 

Ten  years — ^like  yon  bright  valley,  sown 

Alternately  with  weeds  and  flowers- 
Had  swiftly,  if  not  gayly,  flown, 

And  still  I  loved  the  rosy  hours ; 
And  if  there  lurk'd  within  my  breast 

Some  nerve  that  had  been  overstrung 
And  quiverM  in  my  hours  of  rest, 

Like  bells  by  their  own  echo  rung, 
I  was  with  Hojie  a  masker  yet. 

And  well  could  hide  the  look  of  sadnesa, 
And,  if  my  heart  would  not  forget, 

I  knew,  at  least,  the  trick  of  gladnesa, 
And  when  another  sang  the  strain, 
I  mingled  in  the  old  refrain. 

*Twere  idle  to  remember  now. 

Had  I  the  heart,  my  thwarted  schemei. 
I  bear  beneath  this  altered  brow 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  dreams : 
Some  wrought  of  wild  Ambition's  fingers, 

Some  colour'd  of  Love's  pencil  well. 
But  none  of  which  a  shadow  lingers. 

And  none  whose  story  I  could  tell. 
Enough,  that  when  I  climb'd  again 

To  Tivoli's  romantic  steep. 
Life  had  no  joy,  and  scarce  a  pain, 

Whose  wells  I  had  not  tasted  deep ; 
And  from  my  lips  the  thirst  had  pass'd 
For  every  fount  save  one — the  sweetest— and  the 
last. 
The  last — the  last !  My  friends  were  dead. 

Or  false  ;  my  mother  in  her  grave ; 
Above  my  father's  honoured  head 

The  sea  had  lock'd  its  hiding  wave ; 
Ambition  had  but  foil'd  my  grasp. 
And  Love  had  perish'd  in  my  clasp ; 


*  The  •lory  ii  told  during  a  walk  around  the 
telles  of  ThrolL 


And  still,  I  ny,  I  did  not  aladL 
My  love  of  life,  and  hope  of  plearare, 

But  gather'd  my  afibctiona  back; 
And,  as  the  miser  hugs  his  treaaiire^ 
When  plague  and  rain  hid  him  flee, 
I  closer  clung  to  mine-~my  loved,  loet  Mblavib! 

The  last  of  the  Ds  Bmsrsmir  race. 

My  sister  claim'd  no  kinsman's  caie ; 
And,  looking  from  each  other's  lace. 

The  eye  stole  upward  unaware — 
For  there  was  naught  whereon  to  lean 
Each  other's  heart  and  heaven  between— 

Yet  that  was  world  enough  for  me. 
And,  for  a  brief,  but  blessed  while. 

There  seem'd  no  care  for  MBLA.irix, 
If  she  could  see  her  brother  smile ; 

But  life,  with  her,  was  at  the  flow. 
And  every  wave  went  sparkling  higher. 

While  mine  was  ebbing,  fast  and  low. 
From  the  same  shore  of  vain  desire. 

And  knew  I,  with  prophetic  heart, 
That  we  were  wearing  aye  insensibly  aput. 

II. 
We  came  to  Italy.     I  felt 

A  yearning  for  its  sunny  sky; 
My  very  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

As  swept  its  first  warm  breezes  by. 
From  lip  and  cheek  a  chilling  mist, 

From  life  and  soul  a  frozen  rime 
By  every  breath  seem'd  sofUy  kiss'd: 

God's  blessing  on  its  radiant  clime ! 
It  was  an  endless  joy  to  me 

To  see  my  sister's  new  delight ; 
From  Venice,  in  its  golden  sea. 

To  Pestum,  in  its  purple  light. 
By  sweet  Val  d'Amo's  tinted  hills. 

In  Vallombrosa's  convent  gloom. 
Mid  Temi's  vale  of  singing  rills, 

JBy  deathless  lairs  in  solemn  Rome, 
In  gay  Palermo's  "Golden  Shell," 
At  Arethusa's  hidden  well, 

We  loitered  like  the  impassion'd  son. 
That  slept  so  lovingly  on  all, 

And  made  a  home  of  every  one- 
Ruin,  and  fane,  and  waterfall — 

And  crown'd  the  dying  day  with  gioiy. 
If  we  had  seen,  since  mom,  but  one  old  haattt  of 
story. 

We  came,  with  spring,  to  Tivoli. 

My  sister  loved  its  laughing  air 
And  merry  waters,  though,  for  me. 
My  heart  was  in  another  key; 

And  sometimes  I  could  scarcely  bear 
Tlie  mirth  of  their  eternal  play. 

And,  like  a  child  that  longs  for  home. 
When  weary  of  its  holiday, 

I  sigh'd  for  melancholy  Rome. 
Perhaps — the  fancy  haunts  me  still — 
rPwas  but  a  boding  sense  of  ill. 

It  was  a  morn,  of  such  a  day 

As  might  have  dawn'd  on  Eden  fint, 

Early  in  the  Italian  May. 

Vine-leaf  and  flower  had  newly  bant. 
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And,  on  the  boidMi  of  tbe  tir, 
Thebiwthof  budi  eune  &mt  md  im; 

And,  fiff  in  tbe  tnuieperent  iky, 
The  niaU,  eeitb-keepiny  birde  wero  eeen, 

Soeiing  deliriously  high; 
And  tfaiongh  the  clefts  of  newer  gpreen 

Yon  wmters  dash'd  their  living  peerb ; 
And,  with  a  gayer  smile  and  bow, 

Troop'd  on  the  merry  village-girls ; 
And,  from  the  Contadina's  brow. 

The  low-slouch*d  hat  was  backward  thrown, 

With  air  that  scarcely  seem'd  his  own; 
And  MsLAiris,  with  lips  apart, 

And  claspi;d  hands  upon  my  arm, 
Flung  open  her  impassioned  heart, 

And  bless'd  life's  mere  and  breathing  charm, 
And  sang  old  songs,  and  gathered  flowers. 
And  passionately  bless'd  once  more  life's  thrilling 
hoonb 


In  happiness  and  idlen< 

We  wandered  down  yon  sunny  vale,— 
O,  mocking  eyes !  a  golden  tress 

Floats  back  upon  this  summer  gale ! 
A  fix>i  is  tripping  on  the  grass ! 

A  laugh  rings  merry  in  mine  ear ! 
I  see  a  bounding  shadow  pass ! — 

O,  God  !  my  sister  once  was  here ! 
Come  with  me,  friend; — ^we  rested  yon; 

There  grew  a  flower  she  pluck'd  and  wore ; 
She  sat  upon  this  mossy  stone ! 

That  broken  fountain,  nfAning  o*er 
With  the  same  ring,  like  silver  bells ; 

8he  listened  to  its  babbling  flow. 
And  said,  "  Perhaps  the  gossip  tells 

Some  fountain  nymph's  love-story  now!" 
And,  as  her  laugh  rang  clear  and  wild, 
A  youth— a  painter — pass'd  and  smiled. 

He  gave  the  greeting  of  the  mom 

With  voice  that  linger'd  in  mine  ear. 
I  knew  him  sad  and  gentle  bom 

By  those  two  words,  so  calm  and  clear. 
Hb  frame  was  slight,  his  forehead  high, 

And  swept  by  threads  of  raven  hair ; 
The  fire  of  thought  was  in  his  eye, 

And  he  was  pale  and  marble  fair; 
And  Grecian  chisel  never  caught 
The  soul  in  those  slight  features  wrought 

I  watch'tl  his  graceful  step  of  pride. 
Till  hidden  by  yon  leaning  tree, 

And  loved  him  e*er  the  echo  died : 
And  so,  alas !  did  Mrlaic ie  ! 

We  sat  and  watch'd  the  fount  ja  while 
In  silence,  but  our  thoughts  were  one ; 

And  then  arose,  and,  with  a  smile 
Of  sympathy,  we  saunter'd  on ; 

And  she  by  sudden  fits  was  gay, 

And  then  her  laughter  died  away ; 
And,  in  this  changefulness  of  mood, 

Forgotten  now  those  May-day  spells. 
We  tum'd  where  Yauro's  villa  stood, 

And,  gazing  on  the  Cascatelles, 

(Whose  hurrying  waters,  wild  and  white, 
Seem'd  madden'd  as  they  burst  to  light,) 


I  chanced  to  turn  my  ejaa  aiwmj, 

And,  lo !  upon  a  bank  alone. 
The  youthful  painter,  aleejMng,  lay! 

His  pencils  on  the  grass  were  thrown, 
And  by  his  side  a  sketch  was  flung. 

And  near  him  as  I  lightly  crept, 

To  see  the  picture  as  he  slept. 
Upon  his  fiset  he  lightly  sprang; 

And,  gazing  with  a  wild  surprise 
Upon  the  face  of  Melanii, 

He  said — and  dropped  his  eamest  eyes— 
«  Forgive  me !  but  I  dream'd  of  thee !" 

His  sketch,  the  while,  was  in  my  hand. 
And,  for  the  lines  I  look'd  to  trace— 

A  torrent  by  a  palace  spann'd, 

Half-classic  and  half-falry-land — 
I  only  found — my  sister's  fiice ! 

III. 
Our  life  was  changed.    Another  love 

In  its  lone  woof  began  to  twine; 
But,  ah !  the  golden  thread  was  wove 

Between  my  sister's  heart  and  mine ! 
She  who  had  lived  for  me  before— 

She  who  had  smiled  for  me  alone-— 
Would  Uve  and  smile  for  me  no  more ! 

The  echo  to  my  heart  was  gone ! 
It  seem*d  to  me  the  very  skies 
Had  shone  through  those  averted  eyes ; 

The  air  had  breathed  of  balm — the  flower 
Of  radiant  beauty  seem'd  to  be 

But  as  8he  loved  them,  hour  by  hour. 
And  murmur'd  of  that  love  to  me  / 
O,  though  it  be  so  heavenly  high 

The  selfishness  of  earth  above. 
That,  of  the  watchers  in  the  sky, 

He  sleeps  who  guards  a  brother's  love- 
Though  to  a  sister's  present  weal— 

The  deep  devotion  far  transcends 
The  utmost  that  the  soul  can  feel 

For  even  its  own  higher  ends— 
Though  next  to  God,  and  more  than  heaven 
For  his  own  sake,  he  loves  her,  even — 

*T  is  difficult  to  see  another, 
A  passing  stranger  of  a  day, 

Who  never  hath  been  friend  or  brother. 
Pluck  with  a  look  her  heart  away, — 

To  see  the  fair,  unsullied  brow. 
Ne'er  kiss'd  before  without  a  prayer. 

Upon  a  stranger's  bosom  now, 
Who  for  the  boon  took  little  care. 

Who  is  enrich'd,  he  knows  not  why ; 
Who  suddenly  hath  found  a  treasure 

Golconda  were  too  poor  to  buy ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  too  cold  to  measure, 
(Albeit,  in  her  forgetful  dream. 
The  unconscious  idol  happier  seem,) 

'T  is  difficult  at  once  to  crush 
The  rebel  mourner  in  the  breast, 

To  press  the  heart  to  earth,  and  hush 
Its  bitter  jealousy  to  rest, — 

And  difficult — the  eye  gets  dim— 

The  lip  wants  power  to  smile  on  him ! 

I  thank  sweet  Mart  Mother  now. 
Who  gave  me  strength  those  panga  to  hide, 
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And  touch'd  mine  eyes  end  lit  my  biow 

With  sunshine  that  my  heart 
I  never  spoke  of  wealth  or  race, 

To  one  who  ask*d  so  much  of 
I  lookM  but  in  my  sister's  face. 

And  mused  if  she  would  happior  be ; 
And,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

I  loved  the  gentle  painter  more, 

And  in  the  same  soft  measure  wore 
My  selfish  jealousy  away ; 

And  I  began  to  watch  his  mood, 
And  feel,  with  her,  love's  trembling  care, 

And  bade  God  bless  him  as  he  woo'd 
Tliat  loving  girl,  so  fond  and  fiur, 

And  on  my  mind  would  sometimes  press 

A  fear  that  she  might  love  him  leas. 

But  Melanie — I  little  dream'd 

What  spells  the  stirring  heart  may  move— 

PToxALioir's  statue  never  seem'd 

More  changed  with  life,  than  she  with  love. 

The  pearl-tint  of  the  early  dawn 
Flush'd  into  day-spring's  rosy  hue ; 

The  meek,  moss-folded  bud  of  mom 
Flung  open  to  the  light  and  dew ; 

The  first  and  half-seen  star  of  even 

Wax'd  clear  amid  the  deepening  heaven- 
Similitudes  perchance  may  be ; 

But  Uiese  are  changes  oftener  seen, 
And  do  not  image  half  to  me 

My  sister's  change  of  &ce  and  mien. 
'Twas  written  in  her  very  air, 
That  love  had  passM  and  enter'd  there. 

IT. 

A  calm  and  lovely  paradise 

Is  Italy,  for  minds  at  ease. 
The  sadness  of  its  sunny  skies 

Weighs  not  upon  the  lives  of  these. 
The  ruin'd  aisle,  the  crumbling  lane. 

The  broken  column,  vast  and  pron»— 
It  may  be  joy,  it  may  be  pain. 

Amid  such  wrecks  to  walk  alone ; 
The  saddest  man  will  sadder  be. 

The  gentlest  lover  gentler  there, 
As  if,  whate'er  the  spirit's  key, 

It  strengthen'd  in  that  solemn  air. 

The  heart  soon  grows  to  mournful  things ; 

And  Italy  has  not  a  breeze 
But  comes  on  melancholy  wings ; 

And  even  her  majestic  trees 
Stand  ghost-like  in  the  Cjbsar's  home, 

As  if  their  conscious  roots  were  set 
In  the  old  graves  of  g^ant  Rome, 

And  drew  their  sap  all  kingly  yet ! 
And  every  stone  your  feet  beneath 

Is  broken  from  some  mighty  thought. 
And  sculptures  in  the  dust  still  breathe 

The  fire  with  which  their  lines  were  wrought, 
And  sunder'd  arch,  and  plunder'd  tomb 
Still  thunder  back  the  echo,  <*Rome!" 

Yet  gayly  o'er  Egeria's  fount 

The  ivy  flings  its  emerald  veil. 
And  flowers  grow  ^ur  on  Numa's  mount. 

And  light^prong  aiches  span  the  dale, 


And  soft,  from  Cancalla's  Baths, 

The  herdsman's  song  oofflea  down  the  knae, 
While  climb  his  goats  the  giddy  paths 

To  graaa-grown  architrave  and  firieM; 
And  gracefully  Albano's  hill 

Curv^  into  the  horixon's  line, 
And  sweetly  sings  that  claaaic  riU, 

And  fidrly  stands  that  nameless  ahrines 
And  here,  O,  many  a  sultry  noon 
And  starry  eve,  that  happy  June, 

Came  Anoklo  and  Melakix, 
And  earth  for  us  was  all  in  tune— 
Por  while  Love  talk'd  with  them,  Hope  wtlk'd 
apart  with  me ! 

T. 

I  shrink  from  the  embitter'd  dose 

Of  my  own  melancholy  tale. 
'TIS  long  since  I  have  waked  my  woee 

And  nerve  and  voice  together  fiiil ! 
The  throb  beats  faster  at  my  brow, 

My  brain  feels  warm  with  starting  tean, 
And  I  shall  weep— but  heed  not  thou ! 

'Twill  soothe  awhile  the  ache  of  yeara. 
The  heart  transfix'd — worn  out  with  griel— 
Will  turn  the  arrow  for  relief. 
The  painter  was  a  child  of  shame ! 

It  stirr'd  my  pride  to  know  it  first. 
For  I  had  question'd  but  his  name. 

And  thought,  alas !  I  knew  the  worat. 
Believing  him  unknown  and  poor. 
His  blood,  indeedf  was  not  obscure ; 

A  high-bom  Conti  was  his  mother, 
But,  though  he  knew  one  parent'a  hee^ 

He  never  had  beheld  the  other. 
Nor  knew  his  country  or  his  race. 

The  Roman  hid  his  daughter's  shame 
Within  St  Mona's  convent  wall, 

And  gave  the  boy  a  painter's  name— 
And  little  else  to  live  withal ! 

And,  with  a  noble's  high  desires 
Forever  mounting  in  his  heart. 

The  boy  consumed  with  hidden  firea. 
But  wrought  in  silence  at  his  art ; 

And  sometimes  at  St.  Mona's  shrine. 
Worn  thin  with  penance  harsh  and  long. 

He  saw  his  mother's  form  divine. 
And  loved  her  for  their  mutual  wrong. 
I  said  my  pride  was  stirr'd — ^but  no ! 

The  voice  that  told  its  bitter  tale 
Was  touch'd  so  mournfully  with  wo. 

And,  as  he  ceased,  all  deathly  pale. 
He  loosed  the  hand  of  Melanis, 
And  gazed  so  gaspingly  on  me— 

The  demon  in  my  bosom  died ! 
"Not  thine,"  I  said,  "another's  guiU; 

I  break  no  hearts  for  silly  pride ; 
So,  kiss  yon  weeper  if  thou  wilt !" 

TI. 

St  Mona's  momhig  mass  was  done ; 

The  shrine-lamps  straggled  with  the  day ; 
And,  rising  slowly,  one  by  one. 

Stole  the  last  worshippers  away. 
The  organist  play'd  out  the  h3rmn, 

The  incense,  to  8t  Maht  swung. 
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Had  mounted  to  tbe  eborabiiii, 

Or  to  the  pillan  thinlj  dung; 
And  boykh  choruter  replaeed 

Th«  miml  that  wm  read  no  move, 
And  doaed,  with  half-irrererent  haate, 

Con&asional  and  chanod-door ; 
And  as,  through  aide  and  oriel  pane, 

The  ann  wore  round  hia  danting  beam. 
The  dying  martyr  ttirr'd  again, 

And  warriors  battled  in  its  gleam ; 
And  costly  tomb  and  sculptured  knight 
8how'd  warm  and  wondrous  in  the  light 

I  hare  not  said  that  Mslahii 
Was  radiantly  fair — 

This  earth  again  may  never  aee 
A  loveliness  so  rare ! 

She  glided  up  St.  Mona's  aisle 
*  That  morning  as  a  bride, 

And,  full  as  was  my  heart  the  while, 
I  bleasM  her  in  my  pride ! 
The  fountain  may  not  fail  the  less 

Whose  sands  are  golden  ore. 
And  a  sister  for  her  loveliness 

May  not  be  loved  the  more ; 
But  aa,  the  fount's  full  heart  beneath. 

Those  golden  sparkles  shine, 
My  sirter's  beauty  seem'd  to  breathe 

Ita  brightness  over  mine ! 

8t  Mona  has  a  chapel  dim 

Within  the  dtar's  fretted  pale, 
Where  faintly  comes  the  swelling  hymn. 

And  dies,  hdf-lost,  the  anthem's  waiL 
And  here,  in  twilight  ineet  for  pnyer, 

A  dngle  lamp  hangs  o*er  the  shrine, 
And  Raphaxl's  Mart,  soft  and  fair. 

Looks  down  with  sweetness  half-divine. 
And  here  St  Mona's  nuns  dway 
Through  latticed  bars  are  seen  to  pray. 

Ave  and  aacrament  were  o'er, 

And  AireiLo  and  Mslihii 
Still  knelt  the  holy  shrine  before ; 

But  prayer,  that  mom,  was  not  for  me ! 
My  heart  was  lock'd !     The  lip  might  stir, 

The  frame  might  agonize— and  yet, 

0  Odd  !  I  oould  not  pray  for  fier  / 
A  sed  upon  my  soul  was  set — 

My  brow  was  hot — my  brdn  opprest— 
And  fiends  aeem'd  muttering  round,  <«  Yourbridd 
ia  unblest !" 

With  forehead  to  the  lattice  lud. 

And  thin,  white  fingers  straining  through, 
A  nun  the  while  had  softly  pray'd. 

O,  e*en  in  prayer  that  voice  I  knew! 
Eadi  fdtering  word,  each  mournful  tone, 

Each  pleading  cadence,  hdf-supprees'd— 
Such  music  had  its  like  done 

On  lips  that  stole  it  at  her  breast ! 
And  ere  the  orison  was  done 

1  loved  the  mother  as  the  son ! 

And  now,  the  marriage-vow  to  hear, 

The  nun  unveil'd  her  brow; 
When,  sudden,  to  my  startled  ear. 
There  crept  a  whisper,  hoarse,  like 

<«Da  BMTBmHl  i$  it  thou/*' 


The  prieat  let  All  the  golden  ring, 

This  bridegroom  stood  aghast; 
While,  like  aome  vrierd  and  frantic  HoDgg 

The  nun  was  nnittering  frst ; 
And  aa,  in  dread,  I  nearer  drew. 
She  thrust  her  anna  the  lattice  tfarougl^ 
And  held  me  to  her  straining  view; 

But  suddenly  begun 
To  sted  upon  her  brdn  a  light. 
That  stagger'd  soul,  and  sense,  and  sight, 
And,  with  a  mouth  dl  ashy  white. 

She  ahriek'd,  "  //  is  his  son  ! 
The  hridegroom  is  thy  blood— thy  brother/ 
RoDOLFH  ns  Basviair  tvrong^d  nis  mother/** 

And,  aa  that  doom  of  love  was  heard, 
My  sister  sunk,  and  died,  without  a  sign  or  word  I 

I  ahed  no  tear  for  her.    She  died 

With  her  last  sunshine  in  her  eyes. 
Earth  held  for  her  no  joy  bedde 

The  hope  just  shattered,— and  ahe  liea 
In  a  green  nook  of  yonder  dell ; 

And  near  her,  in  a  newer  bed, 
Her  lover — brother— deeps  aa  well ! 

Peace  to  the  broken-hearted  dead ! 


THE  CONFESSIONAL. 


I  TBoveHT  of  thee — ^I  thought  of  thee 

On  ocean  many  a  weary  night. 
When  heaved  the  long  and  sullen  sea. 

With  only  waves  and  stars  in  sight 
We  stole  along  by  isles  of  balm, 

We  furl'd  before  the  coming  gde. 
We  slept  amid  the  breathless  calm. 

We  flew  beneath  the  straining  mil,— 
But  thou  wert  loRt  for  years  to  me, 
And  day  and  night  I  thought  of  thee ! 

I  thought  of  thee — ^I  thought  of  thee 

In  France,  amid  the  gay  adoon. 
Where  eyes  as  dark  as  eyes  may  be 

Are  many  as  the  leaves  in  June : 
Where  life  is  love,  and  e*en  the  dr 

Is  pregnant  with  impassioned  thought, 
And  song,  and  dance,  and  music  are 

With  one  warm  meaning  only  fraught, 
My  hdf-snared  heart  broke  lightly  free, 
And,  with  a  blush,  I  thought  of  thee ! 

I  thought  of  thee — ^I  thought  of  thee 

In  Florence,  where  the  fiery  hearts 
Of  Itdy  are  breathed  away 

In  wonders  of  the  deathless  arts ; 
Where  strays  the  Contadina,  down 

Yd  d'  Amo,  with  song  of  old ; 
Where  dime  and  women  aeldom  frown. 

And  life  runs  over  sands  of  gold ; 
I  stray'd  to  londy  Fiesole, 
On  many  an  eve,  and  thought  of  thee. 


I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 
In  Rome,  when,  on  the  Palatine, 

Night  left  the  Cesar*a  palace  firee 
To  Time'a  fiBfgelftil  foot  and  miiie; 
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Or,  on  tbe  Cotiaeiim's  wall. 
When  moonlight  tonch'd  the  v 

ReeUaing,  with  a  thought  of  all 
That  o'er  thia  eoene  hath  oome  and  gOBSi 

The  ehades  of  Rome  would  alait  and  flee 

Unconadoosly— -I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  Vailombroea*fl  holy  shade. 
Where  nobles  bom  the  friars  be, 

By  Ufe*8  rude  changes  humbler  made. 
Here  Miltov  framed  his  Paradise ; 

I  slept  within  his  very  cell ; 
And,  as  I  closed  my  weary  eyes, 

I  thought  the  cowl  would  fit  me  well ; 
The  cloisters  breathed,  it  seem'd  to  me, 
Of  heart*s-ease — but  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  Venice,  on  a  night  in  June; 
When,  through  the  city  of  the  sea, 

Like  dust  of  silver,  slept  the  moon. 
Slow  tum*d  his  oar  the  gondolier. 

And,  as  the  black  barks  glided  by, 
The  water,  to  my  leaning  ear, 

Boro  back  the  lover's  passing  sigh ; 
It  was  no  place  alone  to  be, 
I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  the  Ionian  isles,  when  straying 
With  wise  Ultsbks  by  the  sea. 

Old  HovEa's  songs  around  roe  playing; 
Or«  watching  the  bewitchM  caique, 

That  o*er  the  star-lit  waters  flew, 
I  listened  to  the  helmsman  Greek, 

Who  sung  the  song  that  Sappho  knew: 
The  poet's  spell,  the  bark,  the  sea. 
All  vanished  as  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Greece,  when  rose  the  Parthenon 
Majestic  o'er  the  Egean  sea. 

And  heroes  with  it,  one  by  one; 
When,  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 

Where  Lais  and  Leoxttcm  stray'd 
Discussing  Plato's  mystic  theme, 

I  lay  at  noontide  in  the  shade — 
The  Egean  wind,  the  whispering  tree 
Had  voices— and  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Asia,  on  the  Dardanelles, 
Where,  swiftly  as  the  waters  flee, 

Each  wave  some  sweet  old  story  tells ; 
And,  seated  by  the  marble  tank 

Which  sleeps  by  Ilium's  ruins  old, 
(The  fount  where  peerless  Helbit  drank, 

And  Vxxus  laved  her  locks  of  gold,) 
I  thrill'd  such  classic  haunts  to  see, 
Yet  even  here  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

Where  glide  the  Bosphor's  lovely  walrni, 

All  palace-lined  from  sea  to  sea: 
And  ever  on  its  shores  the  daughters 

Of  the  delicious  east  are  seen, 
PrintiDg  the  brink  with  ■lipper'd  feel. 


And,  O,  the  snewy  folds  between. 

What  eyes  of  heaveo  your  gftaaoas 
Peris  of  light  no  fiurer  bie. 
Yet,  in  Stamboul,  I  thought  of  tbea. 

I  've  thought  of  thee^-I  've  thought  of  thae, 

Through  change  that  teaches  to  forget; 
Thy  face  looks  up  from  every  sea. 

In  every  star  thine  eyes  are  set. 
Though  roving  beneath  orient  skies. 

Whose  golden  beauty  breathes  of  rest, 
I  envy  every  bird  that  flies 

Into  the  far  and  clouded  west ; 
I  think  of  thee— I  thmk  of  thee! 
O,  dearest !  hast  thou  thought  of  me ! 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EUROPE. 


BaioHT  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast. 
Fling  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 

Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast. 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew ! 

Strain  home !  O  lithe  and  quivering  span ! 

Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars ! 

The  wind  blows  fair,  the  vessel  feels 

The  pressure  of  the  rising  breexe. 
And,  swiftest  of  a  thousand  keels. 

She  leaps  to  the  careering  seas ! 
O,  fair,  fair  cloud  of  snowy  sail. 

In  whose  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie. 
How  ofl,  when  blew  this  eastern  gale, 

I  've  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky. 
And  long'd,  with  breaking  heart,  to  flee 
On  such  white  pinions  o*er  the  sea ! 

Adieu,  O  lands  of  fame  an^eld ! 

I  turn  to  watch  our  foamy  track. 
And  thoughts  with  which  I  first  beheld 

Yon  clouded  line,  come  hurrying  back; 
My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire. 

My  cheek  once  more  is  hot  with  joj ; 
My  pulse,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  fire ! 

O,  what  has  changed  that  traveller-boj ! 
As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam,         [h< 
His  visions  fade  behind — his  weary  heart  qiaeda 

Adieu,  O  fioft  and  southern  shore. 

Where  dwelt  the  stars  long  miss'd  in  heaven; 
Those  forms  of  beauty,  seen  no  more. 

Yet  once  to  Art's  rapt  vision  given ! 
O,  still  the  enamour'd  sun  delays. 

And  pries  through  fount  and  crumbling  ftat^ 
To  win  to  his  adoring  gaze 

Those  children  of  the  sky  again ! 
Irradiate  beauty,  such  as  never 

That  light  on  other  earth  hath  shone. 
Hath  made  this  land  her  home  forever; 

And,  could  I  live  for  this  alone, 
Were  not  my  birthright  brighter  ikr 

Than  such  voluptuous  slave's  can  ba; 
Held  not  the  west  one  glorious  star, 

New-bom  and  blazing  for  the  firee, 
Soar'd  not  to  heaven  our  eagle  yet, 
Rome,  with  her  helot  eons,  should  teach  me  to  fovgill 
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Adwo,  O,  firdMriBBd  I    Im 

Toor  wlnle  diA  on  the  h«ri»m's  rim, 
And*  tbougfa  to  freer  ikiea  I  flee, 

Mj  iMwrt  iwelli,  md  my  eyee  are  dim! 
As  kaowi  the  dove  the  task  you  give  her, 

When  looted  upon  a  foreign  shore ; 
As  apreads  the  rain-drop  in  the  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flow'd  before^ 
To  England,  over  vale  and  moantain. 

My  fiincy  flew  from  climet  more  fair, 
Ify  blood,  that  knew  its  parent  fountain. 

Ran  warm  and  fast  in  England's  air. 

My  mother !  in  thy  prayer  to-night 

There  come  new  words  and  warmer  tears ! 
On  long,  long  darkness  breaks  the  light, 

Comes  home  the  loved,  the  lost  for  years ! 
Sleep  safe,  O  wave-worn  mariner, 

Fear  not,  to-night,  or  storm  or  sea ! 
The  ear  of  Heaven  bends  low  to  her! 

He  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me ! 
The  wind-toss'd  spider  needs  no  token 

How  stands  the  tree  when  lightnings  blaze: 
And,  by  a  thread  from  heaven  unbroken, 

I  know  my  mother  lives  and  prays ! 

Bear  mother !  when  our  lips  can  speak, 

When  first  our  tears  will  let  us  see. 
When  I  can  gaze  upon  thy  cheek. 

And  thou,  with  thy  dear  eyes,  on  me— 
'Twill  be  a  pastime  little  sad 

To  trace  what  weight  Time's  heavy  fingen 
Upon  each  other's  forms  have  had ; 

For  all  may  flee,  so  feeling  lingers ! 
But  there's  a  change,  beloved  mother, 

To  stir  far  deeper  thoughts  of  thine ; 
I  come— but  with  me  comes  another. 

To  share  the  heart  once  only  mine ! 
Thou,  on  whose  thoughts,  when  sad  and  lonely, 

Ont  star  arose  in  memory's  heaven ; 
Thon,  who  hast  watch'd  one  treasure  only, 

Water'd  one  flower  with  tears  at  even : 
Room  in  thy  heart !     The  hearth  she  left 

Is  darken'd  to  make  light  to  ours ! 
There  are  bright  flowers  of  care  bereft. 

And  hearts  that  languish  more  than  flowers; 
She  was  their  light,  their  very  air —      [prayer! 
Room,  mother,  in  thy  heart !  place  for  her  in  thy 


SPRING. 


Tn  Spring  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers; 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hoars ; 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum. 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods ; 

Yet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  fed. 


Strange,  that  the  audible  stOlneM  of  the  noooy 
Tha  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  foet, 

The  taming  to  the  light  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet: 

Strange,  that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  Umfb^ 

The  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alonSi 

There's  no  contentment  in  a  worid  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  blisi^ 
That  through  the  dood-rifts  radiantly 

Bird-like,  the  prison'd  soul  tviU  lift  its  eye 

And  pine  till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 


TO  ERMENGARDE. 


I  Kirow  not  if  the  sunshine  waste. 

The  world  is  dark  since  thon  art  gone ! 
The  hours  are,  O !  so  leaden-paced ! 

The  birds  sing,  and  the  stars  float  on. 
But  sing  not  well,  and  look  not  fab ; 
A  weight  is  in  the  summer  air, 

And  sadness  in  the  sight  of  flowers ; 
And  if  I  go  where  others  smile, 

Their  love  but  makes  me  think  of  oars, 
And  Heaven  gets  my  heart  the  while. 
Like  one  upon  a  desert  isle, 

I  languish  of  the  dreary  hours ; 
I  never  thought  a  life  could  be 
So  flung  upon  one  hope,  as  mine,  dear  love,  on  thee! 

I  sit  and  watch  the  summer  sky: 

There  comes  a  cloud  through  heaven  alone; 
A  thousand  stars  are  shining  nigh, 

It  feels  no  light,  but  darkles  on ! 
Yet  now  it  nears  the  lovelier  moon. 

And,  flashing  through  its  fringe  of  snow, 
There  steals  a  rosier  dye,  and  soon 

Its  bosom  is  one  fiery  glow ! 
The  queen  of  life  within  it  lies. 

Yet  mark  how  lovers  meet  to  part: 
The  cloud  already  onward  flies. 

And  shadows  sink  into  its  heart ; 
And  (dost  thou  see  them  where  thou  art?) 

Faoe  fast,  fade  all  those  glorious  dyes ! 
Its  light,  like  mine,  is  seen  no  more. 
And,  like  my  own,  its  heart  seems  darker  than 
before. 

Where  press,  this  hour,  those  fairy  feet  ? 

Where  look,  this  hour,  those  eyes  of  bluet 
What  music  in  thine  ear  is  sweet  1 

What  odour  breathes  thy  lattice  through? 
What  word  is  on  thy  lip  ?     What  tone. 
What  look,  replying  to  thine  own? 
Thy  steps  along  the  Danube  stray, 

Alas,  it  seeks  an  orient  sea ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  seem  so  far  away, 

Flow'd  but  its  waters  back  to  me ! 
I  bless  the  slowly-coming  moon, 

Because  its  eve  lookM  late  in  thine ; 
I  envy  the  west  wind  of  June, 

Whose  wings  will  bear  it  up  thq  Rhine ; 
The  flower  I  press  upon  my  brow 
Were  sweeter  if  its  like  perfiimed  thy  chamhernow! 
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HAOAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  morning  broke.  Light  stole  apon  the  cloodi 
With  a  ftrange  beauty.   Earth  received  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  leaves, 
And  delicate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers, 
And  every  thing  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow ;  and  the  light. 
And  loveliness,  and  fragrant  air,  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hioar.    The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odours  from  its  spicy  pores. 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing,  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them ;  but,  O !  it  came 
Upon  her  heart  like  discord,  and  she  felt 
How  cruelly  it  tries  a  broken  heart. 
To  aee  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves. 
She  stood  at  Abraham's  tent   Her  lips  were  pressed 
Till  the  blood  started ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swcll'd  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.    Her  dark  eye 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 
Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clasped  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet. 
Scarce  trained  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
Sandaird  for  journeying.     Ho  had  look'd  up 
Into  his  mother's  face,  until  he  caught 
The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  swelling 
Beneath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  form 
Straightened  up  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath, 
As  if  his  light  proportions  would  have  swelfd. 
Had  they  but  matched  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  staff  so  wearily  ?     His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  on  his  high  brow, 
So  written  with  the  converse  of  his  God, 
Beareth  the  swollen  vein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
Of  vigour  is  not  there ;  and,  though  the  mom 
Is  passing  fair  and  beautiful,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  it  were  a  pestilence. 
O,  man  may  bear  with  suflTering:  his  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  g^like  in  the  grasp 
Of  pain,  that  wrings  mortality ;  but  tear 
One  chord  affection  clings  to,  part  one  tie 
That  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love. 
And  his  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed. 

He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread, 
But  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  blessing  on  the  fair-hairM  boy, 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  H  Ao  A  R  weep?  May  slighted  woman  torn. 
And,  as  a  vine  the  oak  hath  shaken  oflT, 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  ag^ain  ? 
O,  no !  by  all  her  loveliness,  by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no ! 
Make  her  a  slave ;  steal  from  her  rosy  cheek 
By  needless  jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 
Leave  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  a  bittemess,-^yet  give 


One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hera. 
But,  O !  estrange  her  once — it  boots  not 
By  wrong  or  silence,  any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tendemi 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  ont  of  hearen 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and  slow; 
Her  pressed  lip  arch*d,  and  her  clear  eye  undimm'd. 
As  it  had  beea  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Bome  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  through. 
Her  child  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  proM^d 
His  hand  till  it  was  pain*d :  for  he  had  caught. 
As  I  have  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stem  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  pass*d,  and  Asia's  sun  rode  up 
In  the  clear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  tieat. 
The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  shade. 
And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 
It  was  an  hour  of  rest;  but  Haoam  found 
No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  open'd  his  pereh'd  lips 
For  water ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky, — 
For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 
Of  the  thick  pines, — and  tried  to  comfort  him; 
But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  h%  could  not  know 
Why  QoB  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 
She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 
Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 
It  was  too  much  for  her.     She  lifted  him. 
And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert  shrub ; 
And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away. 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  cotfid  see  her  not. 
Till  he  should  die;  and,  watching  him,  she  moam'd : 

«GoD  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy! 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look. 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle-joy. 
How  have  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye ! 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  ?    * 

« I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wert  straying, 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  wearing  rosy  hours. 
By  the  rich,  gush  of  water-sources  playing, 
Tlien  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep. 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

«<0,  no !  and  when  I  watch'd  by  thee  the  whUi^ 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritage  for  thee ! 

''And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breasthathwon  thee, 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press; 

And,  O  !  my  last  caress 
Must  feel  thee  cold,  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  so  pillow'd  then 

Upon  his  clustering  hair!" 
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She  stood  bende  the  well  her  God  had  given 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wildemeaa,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  cUlld  until  he  laugh'd 
In  his  reviving  happiness,  and  lisp*d 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  plashing  of  his  mother's  hand. 


THOUGHTS 

WHILE  MAKING  A  ORAVK  FOK  A  TUST  CRUA  BOUf  VmAD, 

Room,  gentle  flowers!  my  child  would  pass  to  heaven! 
Ye  looked  not  for  her  yet  witii  your  soft  eyes, 
O,  watchful  ushers  at  Death's  narrow  door ! 
But,  lo  !  while  you  delay  to  let  her  forth, 
Angels,  beyond,  stay  for  her !     One  long  kiss 
From  lips  all  pale  with  agony,  and  tears, 
Wrung  after  anguish  had  dried  up  with  fire 
The  eyes  that  wept  them,  were  the  cup  of  life 
Held  as  a  welcome  to  her.   Weep,  O,  mother ! 
But  not  that  from  this  cup  of  bitterness 
A  cherub  of  the  sky  has  tum'd  away. 

One  look  upon  her  face  ere  she  depart ! 
My  daughter !  it  is  soon  to  let  thee  go ! 
My  daughter !  with  thy  birth  has  gush'd  a  spring 
I  knew  not  of:  filling  ray  heart  with  tears. 
And  turning  with  strange  tenderness  to  thee ! 
A  love— O,  God,  it  seems  so— which  must  flow  ' 
Far  as  thou  fleest,  and  'twixt  Heaven  and  me. 
Henceforward,  bc^a  sweet  and  yearning  chain, 
Drawing  me  after  thee !     And  so  farewell ! 
'T  is  a  harsh  world  in  which  affection  knows 
No  place  to  treasure  up  its  loved  and  lost 
But  the  lone  grave !  Thou,  who  so  late  was  sleeping 
Warm  in  the  close  fold  of  a  mother's  heart, 
Scarce  from  her  breast  a  single  pulse  receiving, 
But  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender  thought— 
How  can  I  leave  tliee  here  /    Alas,  for  man ! 
The  herb  in  its  humility  may  fall, 
And  waste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air, 
While  we,  by  hands  that  minister'd  in  life 
Nothing  but  love  to  us,  are  thrust  away, 
The  earth  thrown  in  upon  our  just  cold  bosoms, 
And  the  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  forever ! 

Yet  have  Ixhosen  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 
A  bank  where  I  have  lain  in  summer  hours, 
And  thought  how  little  it  would  seem  like  death 
To  sleep  amid  such  loveliness.     The  brook 
Tripping  with  laughter  down  the  rocky  steps 
That  lead  us  to  thy  bed,  would  still  trip  on. 
Breaking  the  dread  hush  of  the  mourners  gone; 
The  birds  are  never  silent  that  build  here. 
Trying  to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters ; 
The  slope  is  beautiful  with  moss  and  flowers ; 
And,  far  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves. 
Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire. 
Pointing  the  living  after  thee.     And  this 
Seems  like  a  comfort,  and,  replacing  now 
The  flowers  that  have  made  room  for  thee,  I  go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  lies 
Robb'd  of  her  child,  and  lonely.    'T  is  the  work 
Of  many  a  dark  hour,  and  of  many  a  prayer, 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  infant  gone! 
Hope  must  give  o'er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
Its  images  from  all  the  silent  rooms. 


And  every  sight  and  sound  familiar  to  her 

Undo  its  sweetest  link ;  and  so,  at  last. 

The  fountain  that,  once  loosed,  must  flow  forerer. 

Will  hide  and  waste  in  silence.  When  the  smile 

Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 

Wakens  its  buds  above  thee,  we  wUl  come, 

And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave, 

Look  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say, 

A  child  thai  we  hctoe  loved  is  gone  to  hearerif 

And  by  this  gate  of  flowers  she  passed  away  / 


THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

Oir  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  pass'd. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gain'd  at  last 
'T  is  a  bird  1  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There 's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast. 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel, 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell- 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  welL 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon, 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "  nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer, — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard. 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd. 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smoothe  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee ! 
With  winces  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen ! 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar, 
Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest. 
Canst  smoothe  thy  feathers  on  thy  bretst. 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest 

I  would  that,  in  such  wings  of  gold, 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold  ; 
I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved, 
^Unloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 
And,  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 
Smoothe  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe ; 
And  never  sad  with  others*  sadness. 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness, 
Listen,  unstirr'd,  to  knell  or  chime. 
And,  lapp'd  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 


APRIL. 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone* 
Half-hidden  from  the  eye. 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  oae 
Is  shining  in  the  sky.*' 

Wordsworth. 


I  HATS  found  Tiolets.     April  hath  come  on, 
And  the  cool  winds  feel  softer,  and  the  rain 
Falls  in  the  beaded  drops  of  summer-time. 
You  may  hear  birds  at  morning,  and  at  eve 
The  tame  dove  lingers  till  the  twilight  falls. 
Cooing  upon  the  eaves,  and  drawing  in 
His  beautiful,  bright  neck ;  and,  from  the  hills, 
A  murmur  like  the  hoarseness  of  the  sea. 
Tells  the  release  of  waters,  and  the  earth 
Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifted  by  the  grass;  and  so  I  know 
That  Nature,  with  her  delicate  ear,  hath  heaid 
The  dropping  of  the  velvet  foot  of  Spring.  * 
Take  of  my  violets !     I  found  them  where 
The  liquid  south  stole  o*er  them,  on  a  bank 
That  lean'd  to  running  water.    There's  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers. 
That  touches  me  like  poetry.     They  blow 
With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  breathe  oat 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 
I  love  to  go  in  the  capricious  days 
Of  April  and  hunt  violets,  when  the  rain 
Is  in  the  blue  cups  trembling,  and  they  nod 
So  gracefully  to  the  kisses  of  the  wind. 
It  may  be  deem'd  too  idle,  but  the  young 
Read  nature  like  the  manuscript  of  Heaven, 
And  call  the  flowers  its  poetry.    Go  out ! 
Ye  spirits  of  habitual  unrest, 
And  read  it,  when  the  "  fever  of  the  world" 
Hath  made  your  hearts  impatient,  and,  if  life 
Hath  yet  one  spring  unpoisonM,  it  will  be 
Like  a  beguiling  music  to  its  flow, 
And  you  will  no  more  wonder  that  I  lore 
To  hunt  for  violets  in  the  April-time. 


THE  ANNOYER. 


Love  knoweth  every  form  of  air, 

And  every  shape  of  earth. 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought*s  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  and  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written  with  Love's  words. 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly. 

Like  song,  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 

From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume. 
And  the  serried  spearR,  and  the  many  men. 

May  not  deny  him  room. 
He'll  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  night, 

And  be  busy  in  his  dream,* 
And  he  'II  float  to  his  eye  in  morning  ligh^ 

Like  a  lay  on  a  silver  beam. 


He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter*!  gun. 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back, 
And  sighs  in  his  ear  like  a  stining  leaf. 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  river. 

The  cloud,  and  the  open  sky, — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  his  subtle  quiver, 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  over  the  leaning  boat. 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea. 
For  Love  is  under  the  surface  hid, 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he : 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet, 

And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  crafty  line. 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar*!  book. 

And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer. 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylight, 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
In  every  home  of  human  tliought 

Will  Love  be  lurking  nigh. 


TO  A  FACE  BELOVED. 


The  music  of  the  waken'd  lyre 

Dies  not  upon  the  quivering  strings, 
Nor  burns  alone  the  minstrel's  fire 

Upon  the  lip  that  trembling  sings ; 
Nor  shines  the  moon  in  heaven  unseen. 

Nor  shuts  the  flower  its  fragrant  cells, 
Nor  sleeps  the  fountain's  wealth,  I  ween. 

Forever  in  its  sparry  wells ; 
The  spells  of  the  enchanter  lie 
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Not  on  his  own  lone  heart,  his  own  n^t  ear  and 

I  look  upon  a  face  as  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music-prayer ! 

The  first-lit  star  of  summer  even 
Springs  not  so  softly  on  the  eye,  % 

Nor  grows,  with  watching,  half  so  bright, 
Nor,  mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky, 

So  seems  of  heaven  the  dearest  light ; 
Men  murmur  where  that  face  is  seen — 
My  youth's  angelic  dream  was  of  that  look  and  imen. 

Yet,  though  we  deem  the  stars  are  blest. 

And  envy,  in  our  grief,  the  flower 
That  bears  but  sweetness  in  its  breast, 

And  fear'd  the  enchanter  for  his  power, 
And  love  the  minstrel  for  his  spell 
He  winds  out  of  his  lyre  so  well ; 
frhe  stars  are  almoners  of  light, 

The  lyrist  of  melodious  air, 
The  fountain  of  its  waters  bright. 

And  every  thing  most  sweet  and  fair 
Of  that  by  which  it  charms  the  ear. 
The  eye  of  him  that  passes  near ; 
A  lamp  is  lit  in  woman*s  eye  ^ 

That  souls,  else  lost  on  earth,  remember  angels  by. 
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ADDRESS  TO  BLACK  HAWK. 

Ri  '■  beauty  on  thy  hrow,  old  chirf!  the  high 
nd  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould, 
And  the  keen  fliutliing  of  thy  full,  dark  eye 

Spcakiof  B  heart  that  years  have  not  madocold; 
Of  psASLoni  scathed  not  by  the  blight  of  time; 

Aoibilion.  that  auniives  the  bnllle-rout 
The  man  wLlliIn  thee  acarna  to  play  Ihe  nume 

To  gaping  crowda,  that  compan  thee  abouL 
Thou  walkest,  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  aide, 
Wrapji'd  in  fierce  hale,  and  high,  unconquet'd  pride. 

Chief  of  a  hundred  waniora !  doBl  thou  yet — 
Vanquish'd  and  captive — d  oat  thou  deem  that  here 

The  glowing  dayiWr  of  Ihy  glory  set- 
Dull  night  hu  closed  upon  thy  bright  CBieerl 

Old  forent'lion,  caught  and  caged  at  last. 
Dost  pant  to  roam  again  thy  native  wild  I 

To  sloal  upon  the  lifeblood  flowing  faat 

Ur  thy  cruih'd  vietims;  and  to  day  the  child, 
I    Tods^iUlein  the  gore  of  wives  and  mother*,  [then! 

And  kill,  old  Turkl  thy  harmleaa,  pale-fcced  bro- 

For  it  WB9  cruet,  Bi.tcK  HtwK,  thus  to  flutter 

The  doveK-olea  of  Ihe  peaceful  pioneer*, 
To  let  thy  IriSe  commit  sueh  fierce  and  uller 
SJHUghlcr  among  the  folks  of  the  frontieta. 
Though  thine  be  old.  hereditary  hate, 

Uc[;ol  in  wrongs,  and  nunied  in  blood,  until 

It  had  become  a  madncwi,  'lis  too  lata  [nill 

To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  Ihe  power  and 

To  rob  thee  of  thy  hanting-groundi  and  fountairu, 

I    And  drive  thee  backward  to  the  Rocky  Moantaina. 

Spite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifierence,     [wonder; 

There'*  much  thou 'at  seen  that  muat  excite  thy 

Wake*  not  upon  thy  quirk  and  ilirlled  sense 

Thecannon'aharati  and  pealing  voire  of  thunderl 

Dur  hi;  canoes,  with  whilp  and  widespread  winga, 

Thsl  sweep  Iho  waters  as  birds  sweep  the  sky; 

I    Our  sleamhaata.  with  Iheir  iron  lungs,  lihe  thing* 

or  breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  byl  « 
I    Or.  if  thou  Bcorn'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocran, 
I   What  think'at  thou  of  our  rutroad  locomotion! 
\  beheld  the  dummie* 
a  in  theii  coflin  case* ; 
I    What  think'st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  ranmmiea, 
So  that  Ihe  worms  shrink  Iromtheirdry  embiacesi 


Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  lyranta  of  the  stage 

Slrulling,  in  paint  ai;d  feather*,  for  an  hoot ; 
Thoa'tt  beaid  the  bellowing  of  thoii  tragic  rage. 

Anon,  thou  'st  seen  them,  when  their  wrath  cool'd 

Paas  in  a  moment  from  a  king — to  clown. 


loved !  aaytl  to,  old 
a  glowing 


Thou  leeit  these  things  n 
fellow! 
Then  tell  us,  have  the  wbile  i 
daughter* 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  molionT     Haa't  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so  of  our  rtre-watera  ! 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.     They 
Fint  make  them  cowarda,  and  then  while  men'* 
slave*; 
And  iloth,  and  penury,  and  passicm'a  prey. 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For,  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  ■  day  go«« 
But  kilts  some  Foies,  Sues,  and  Winnebagoe*. 

Say,  da«  Ihy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away. 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest-bome! 
The  hill-aide,  where  thy  voung  psppooscs  play, 

And  aak,  amid  their  sjioits.  when  thou  wilt  come  T 
Come  not  the  wallings  of  thy  gentle  squaws 

For  their  tost  worrior  loud  upon  thine  ear, 
Piercing  athwart  Ihe  thunder  of  huuas, 

That,  yell'd  at  ereiy  corner,  meet  thee  here  1 
The  wife  who  mail*  Ihsl  shell-deck'd  wampum  belt, 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her — and  mclL 

Chads  not  thy  heart,  a*  chafe*  the  panting  breast 

Of  Ihe  rased  bird  acainst  bis  prison-bars. 
That  thou,  the  crowned  warrior  of  the  West, 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest-wors, 
Shouldsl  in  thy  nun  become  a  raree-show, 

lied,  like  a  walking  bear,  about  Ihe  town, 
A  new-cftught  monster,  who  i*  all  the  go. 

And  stared  it,  gratis,  by  the  gaping  clown  T 
Boil*  not  thy  blood,  while  thus  thou'rt  led  about. 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rahbli 

Whence  came  thy  cold  philosophy!  i 

Thou  tearless.' Blern,  and  uncoinpl 
The  power  tlint  taught  th<^e  Ihu*  to 

Of  thy  Gerrc  paauoos !     Thou  a< 
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And  thy  proud  spirit  icoras  the  white  men's  glee, 
Save  thy  fierce  sport,  when  at  the  funeral-pile 

Of  a  bound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  horrid  laugh  with  dying  smile. 

Thy  face,  in  length,  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's ; 

Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 

Proud  scion  of  a  noble  stem !  thy  tree 

Is  blanched,  and  bare,  and  sear'd,  and  leafless 
I  *11  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty,  [now. 

Nor  drive,witb  careless  hand,  the  ruthless  plough 
Over  its  roots.     Torn  from  its  parent  mould, 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  its  fresh,  free,  balmy  air, 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold, 

New,  barren  earth ;  no  life  sustains  it  there, 
But,  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  thing, 
Though  crownless,  powerless, «  every  inch  a  king." 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature, 

Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy ; 
The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature; 

And  thy  curi'd  lip  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy. 
Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 

Let  him  who  doubts  them  meet  thine  eagle-eye. 
He'll  quail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow 

All  question  of  thy  noble  family ; 
For  thuu  mayst  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 
A  leader  in  our  city  good  society. 


TO  A  MUSQUITO. 


Hit  voice  was  ever  soft,  Kentle,  and  low.— An/  Lmt. 


I 


Thou  sweet  musician,  that  around  my  bed 

Dost  nightly  come  and  wind  thy  little  horn. 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed'st  thou  my  ear  with  music  till 't  is  mom  1 
The  wind-harp's  tones  are  not  more  soil  than  thine, 

The  hum  of  falling  waters  not  more  sweet: 
I  own,  indeedf  I  own  thy  song  divine,         [meet, 

And  when  next  year's  warm  summer  nights  we 
(Till  then,  farewell !)  I  promise  thee  to  be 
A  patient  listener  to  thy  minstrelsy* 

Thou  tiny  minstrel,  who  bid  thee  discourse 

Such  eloquent  music  ?  was 't  thy  tuneful  sire  ! 
Some  old  musician  1  or  didst  take  a  course 

Of  lessons  from  some  master  of  the  lyre  1 
Who  bid  thee  twang  so  sweetly  thy  small  trump  1 

Did  NoRTOx  form  thy  notes  so  clear  and  full  7 
Art  a  phrenologist,  and  is  the  bump 

Of  song  developed  in  thy  little  skull? 
A  t  N I B  Lo's  hast  thou  been  when  crowds  stood  mate. 
Drinking  the  birdlike  tones  of  Guddt's  flute  t 

Tell  me  the  burden  of  thy  ceaseless  song. 

Is  it  thy  evening  hymn  of  grateful  prayer. 
Or  lay  of  love,  thou  pipest  through  the  long. 

Still  night !  With  song  dost  drive  away  dull  caret 
Art  thou  a  vieux  garpon,  a  gay  deceiver, 

A  wandering  blade,  roaming  in  search  of  sweets, 
Fledtring  thy  faith  to  every  fond  believer. 

Who  thy  advance  with  halfway  shyness  meets  t 
Or  art  o'  the  softer  sex,  and  sing'st  in  glee, 
''In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  firee  1" 


Thou  little  siren,  when  the  nymphs  of  yore 

Gharm'd  with  their  songs  till  men  forgot  to  dine, 
And  starved,  though  music-fed,  upon  their  shore, 

Their  voices  bieathed  no  softer  lays  than  thine. 
They  sang  but  to  entice,  and  thou  dost  sing 

As  if  to  lull  our  senses  to  repose. 
That  thou  mayst  use,  unharm'd,  thy  Uttle  sting. 

The  very  moment  we  begin  to  doze ; 
Thou  worse  than  siren,  thirsty,  fierce  blood-sippflr, 
Thou  living  vampire,  and  thou  gallinipper ! 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  sweetly  sings 

The  bard,  (and  thou  dost  sing  most  sweetly  too,) 
Through  the  wide  circuit  of  created  thinga. 

Thou  art  the  living  proof  the  bard  sings  true. 
Nature  Lb  full  of  thee ;  on  every  shore, 

'Neath  the  hot  sky  of  Gongo's  dusky  child* 
F^m  warm  Peru  to  icy  Labrador, 

The  world's  free  citizen,  thou  roamest  wild. 
Wherever  <«  mountains  rise  or  oceans  roll," 
Thy  voice  is  heard,  from  « Indus  to  the  Pole." 

The  incarnation  of  Queen  Mab  art  thou, 

«  The  fairies'  midwife ;" — thou  dost  nightly  n^ 
With  amorous  proboscis  bending  low. 

The  honey-dew  from  many  a  lady's  lip— 
(Though  that  they  **  straight  on  kisses  dream,"  I 
doubt — ) 

On  smiling  faces,  and  on  eyes  that  weep, 
Thou  lightest,  and  oft  with  «<  sympathetic  snoot" 

«  Ticklest  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
And  sometimes  dwellest,  if  I  rightly  scan, 
«0n  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Tet  thou  canst  glory  in  a  noble  birth. 

As  rose  the  sea-bom  Vetius  from  the  wave, 
So  didst  thou  rise  to  life ;  the  teeming  earth. 

The  living  water  and  the  fresh  air  gave 
A  portion  of  their  elements  to  create 

Thy  little  form,  though  beauty  dwells  not  thont. 
So  lean  and  gaunt,  that  economic  fate 

Meant  thee  to  feed  on  music  or  on  air. 
Our  vein's  pure  juices  were  not  made  for  thee, 
Thou  living,  singing,  stinging  atomy. 

The  hues  of  dying  sunset  are  most  fair. 

And  twilight's  tints  just  fading  into  night, 
Most  dusky  soft,  and  so  thy  soft  notes  are 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  takest  thy  fli|^ 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thine; 

Sweet  are  the  wind-harp's  tones  at  distance  heard ; 
Tis  sweet  at  distance,  at  the  day's  decline. 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evening's  Mid. 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 
Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  note. 

The  autumn-winds  are  wailing:  'tis  thy  dirge; 

Its  leaves  are  sear,  prophetic  of  thy  doom. 
Soon  the  cold  rain  will  whelm  thee,  as  the  siit^o 

Whelms  the  toss'd  mariner  in  its  watery  tomb : 
Then  soar,  and  sing  thy  little  life  away ! 

Albeit  thy  voice  is  somewhat  husky  now. 
Tis  well  to  end  in  music  life's  last  day. 

Of  one  so  gleeful  and  so  blithe  as  thou : 
For  thou  wilt  soon  live  through  its  joyous  houM, 
And  peas  away  with  autumn's  dying  flowen. 


}.   O.  ROCKWELL. 


Jixu  Orii  RocEviLc  wu  bom  in  LcbuioD, 
■n  ■ghcullUTtJ  lown  in  Connectical.  in  1807.  At 
ui  early  age  he  wa*  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  in 
Utica,  and  in  hij  aiiteeuth  year  he  began  to  mite 
m  for  the  OBwapapera.  Two  Jean  aflerwird 
he  went  to  New  Ymk,  and  lubiequently  to  Botttni, 
':n  each  of  which  citiei  he  laboureil  a*  a  joamey- 
Eoan  compositor.  He  had  now  acquired  conatdeni- 
I  Mb  reputation  by  his  poelicai  wrilinga,  and  w« 
engaged  ai  auocisle  editor  of  the  "Sta  teaman," 
m  old  and  influential  journal  pnhliahed  in  Boston, 
with  which,  I  beliere,  he  continual  tiottl  1889, 
when  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Pioridenoa 
I    « Patriot." 

DDubtleH  RocEviLL  was  a  man  of  ganiiw. 
He  WM  poor,  and  in  his  yoath  he  bad  been  left 
nearly  to  his  own  direction.  He  chose  to  learn 
he  busineiu  of  printing,  because  he  thonght  il 
irouid  afford  bim  opportunities  la  improTe  his 
mind  ;  and  his  edacalion  was  acquired  by  diligent 
study  during  the  leisure  houis  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. When  he  removed  to  Providence,  it  beeane 
necessary  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
)f  political  questions.  He  felt  but  Ultla 
n  public  aSiirs,  and  shrank  instinctiielj 
strife  of  partisanship;  but  it  seemed  the 
lue  to  competence  and  reputation,  and  he 
embarked  in  it  with  apparent  ardour.  Journalism, 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  honourable  men,  ii  the 
[lobleit  of  callings ;  in  the  hands  of  the  ignoraiht 
uid  mercenary,  it  La  among  the  meanest.  There 
„  are  at  all  times  connected  with  the  press,  persons 
I  of  the  baser  sort,  who  derive  their  support  and 
chief  enjoyment  from  ministering  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions; and  by  some  of  this  class  Roccwill's  pri- 
vate character  was  assailed,  and  he  was  taunted 
nilh  his  obscure  parentage,  defectiTe  education, 
and  former  vocation,  as  if  to  hare  elevated  bis  p»- 
II  in  society,  by  perseTSrance  and  the  force  of 
1,  were  a  ground  of  accusation.  He  had  too 
little  energy  in  hii  nature  to  regard  snch  aisBDlta 
with  the  indifference  thej  merited;  and  couqdained 
some  of  his  letters  that  they  "  robbed  him  of  leat, 
id  of  all  pleasure."  With  constantly  incieaainf 
reputation,  however,  he  continued  his  editorial  la- 
bours until  the  Bummerof  1831,  when,  at  thuBaiiy 
age  of  Iwenty-foor  years,  ha  was  suddenly  "called 
"ellerland."  He  felt  unwell,  one  morning, 
a  brief  paragraph,  apologiied  liir  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  his  gaiette.  The  next  number 
«  the  signs  of  mourning  for  his  death. 
A  friend  of  Rockwili.'s,*  in  a  notice  of  him 
published  in  the  "Bonthem  Literary  Meawngei," 
mentions  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  that 
B  tronbled  at  the  thought  of  some  obligk- 
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lion  which,  from  not  leeeiving  money  then  do*  to 
him,  he  was  unable  to  meet,  and  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  a  debtor'i  priton."  That  it  w>s  in 
some  way  a  result  of  his  extreme  senntJTenesa, 
was  generally  believed  among  his  friends  at  the 
time.  WaiTTiiR,  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
"New  England  Weekly  Review,"  soon  after  wrote 
the  following  Unes  to  his  memory : 

"TtaeturflBimoalhiboveliliii:  snilthiinlB 
Will  QiDlilEB  the  lenl  null,  and  lummon  back 
Tb*  ptrtablnf  1if«  of  lis  freen-bliitgd  fiSB, 


Tbsl  II  hath  (bund  a  dwelllnf,  whs 
or  s  iDDre  boly  cllna  will  vliH  It, 
And  l)i(  pure  dewi  or  mercy  oUl  ilr 


-snd  tbe  suirerer  dlMl  I 


irfsf— 
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HIb  own  iweel  irulo 

Tbe  brlfbtiwu  ol  ili  ittw  InlMrltsncc, 
It  may  br  jDjrfal  ut  tbe  parted  ose 
Tn  ftcl  Ibsl  asnh  reiHirtwn  talai  In  lovsl" 
The  specimens  of  Rockwell's  poatiy  « 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  show  him  to  have 
possessed  a  strong  imagination  and  deep  Ggeting. 
His  imsgeiy  isnot  alwayswell  chosen,  and  his  vsi^ 
sification  is  aometimea  defective ;  but  his  thoughts 
are  often  original,  and  the  general  eOect  of  his 
pieces  is  striking.  His  later  poems  are  his  best, 
and  probably  he  would  have  produced  worlLs  of 
much  merit  haul  he  lived  to  a  m  ' 


THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 


SxAmcHim  of  gold,  whose  dayi  and  nigfate 
AU  waste  away  in  anxious  care. 

Estranged  from  all  of  life's  delights, 
Unlearned  in  all  that  is  most  fair— 

Who  sailcst  not  with  easy  glide, 

Bat  delvest  in  the  depths  of  tide, 
And  strugglest  in  the  foam ; 

O !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves, 

Death's  northern  sea  of  frozen  waves, 
And  mark  thee  out  thy  home. 

Lover  of  woman,  whose  sad  heart 

Wastes  like  a  fountain  in  the  sun, 
Clings  most,  where  most  its  pain  does  start, 

Dies  by  the  light  it  lives  upon ; 
Gome  to  the  land  of  graves ;  for  here 
Are  beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear, 

Gather'd  in  holy  trust ; 
Here  slumber  forms  as  fair  as  those 
Whose  cheeks,  now  living,  shame  the  rose. 
Their  glory  tum'd  to  dust. 

Lover  of  fame,  whose  foolish  thought 
Steals  onward  o'er  the  wave  of  time, 

Tell  me,  what  goodness  hath  it  brought. 
Atoning  for  that  restless  crime? 

The  spirit-mansion  desolate, 

And  open  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
The  absent  soul  in  fear ; 

Bring  home  thy  thoughts  and  come  with  me, 

And  see  where  all  thy  pride  must  be : 
Searcher  of  fame,  look  here ! 

And,  warrior,  thou  with  snowy  plume, 

That  goest  to  the  bugle's  call, 
Come  and  look  down ;  this  lonely  tomb 

Shall  hold  thee  and  thy  glories  all : 
The  hauirhty  brow,  the  manly  frame, 
The  daring  deeds,  the  sounding  fame, 

Are  trophies  but  for  death  ! 
And  millions  who  have  toil'd  like  thee. 
Are  stay'd,  and  here  they  sleep ;  and 
Does  glory  lend  them  breath  1 


TO  ANN. 


Thou  wert  as  a  lake  that  lieth 

In  a  bright  and  sunny  way ; 
I  was  as  a  bird  that  flieth 

O'er  it  on  a  pleasant  day ; 
When  I  look'd  upon  thy  features 

Presence  then  some  feeling  lent; 
But  thou  knowest,  most  false  of  creatures. 

With  thy  form  thy  image  went 

With  a  kiss  my  vow  was  greeted, 

As  I  knelt  before  thy  shrine ; 
But  I  saw  that  kiss  repeated 

On  another  Up  than  mine ; 
And  a  solemn  vow  was  spoken 

That  thy  heart  should  not  be  changed ; 
But  that  binding  vow  was  broken. 

And  thy  spirit  was  estranged. 


I  couU  blame  thee  for  awaking 

Thoughts  the  world  will  but  deride ; 
Calling  oat,  and  then  forsaking 

Flowers  the  winter  wind  will  chide ; 
Ooiling  to  the  midway  ocean 

Barks  that  tremble  by  the  shore ; 
Bat  I  hush  the  sad  emotion. 

And  will  punish  thee  no  more. 


THE  LOST  AT  SEA. 


WiFX,  who  in  thy  deep  devotion 

Puttest  up  a  prayer  for  one 
Sailing  on  the  stormy  ocean, 

Hope  no  more— his  course  is  done. 
Dream  not,  when  upon  thy  pillow. 

That  he  slumbers  by  thy  side ; 
For  his  corse  beneath  the  billow 

Heaveth  with  the  restless  tide. 

Children,  who,  as  sweet  flowers  growings 

Laugh  amid  the  sorrowing  rains. 
Know  ye  many  clouds  are  throwing 

Shadows  on  your  sire's  remains  1 
Where  the  hoarse,  gray  surge  is  rolling 

With  a  mountain's  motion  on. 
Dream  ye  that  its  voice  is  tolling 

For  your  father  lost  and  gone  1 

When  the  sun  look'd  on  the  water. 

As  a  hero  on  his  grave, 
Tinging  with  the  hue  of  slaughter 

Every  blue  and  leaping  wave. 
Under  Uie  majestic  ocean. 

Where  the  giant  current  roll'd, 
Slept  thy  sire,  without  emotion, 

Sweetly  by  a  beam  of  gold; 

And  the  silent  sunbeams  slanted. 

Wavering  through  the  crystal  deep. 
Till  their  wonted  splendoun  haunted 

Those  shut  eyelids  in  their  sleep. 
Sands,  like  crumbled  silver  gleaming. 

Sparkled  through  his  raven  hair ; 
But  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming 

Bound  him  in  its  silence  there. 

So  we  left  him ;  and  to  tell  thee 

Of  our  sorrow  and  thine  own. 
Of  the  wo  that  then  befell  thee. 

Come  we  weary  and  alone. 
That  thine  eye  is  quickly  shaded. 

That  thy  heart-blood  wildly  flows. 
That  thy  cheek's  clear  hue  is  faded. 

Are  the  fruits  of  these  new  woes. 

Children,  whose  meek  eyes,  inquiring. 

Linger  on  your  mother's  face- 
Know  ye  that  she  is  expiring. 

That  ye  are  an  orphsin  race  1 
God  be  with  you  on  the  morrow. 

Father,  mother, — ^both  no  more ; 
One  within  a  grave  of  sorrow, 

One  apon  the  ocean's  floor ! 


J 


THE  DEATH-BED  OF  BEAUTY. 

8hi  deeps  in  beauty,  like  the  dying  roee 

By  tlie  wann  skies  and  winds  of  June  fomken; 
Or  like  the  sun,  when  dimm'd  with  clouds  it  goes 

To  its  clear  ocean-bed,  by  light  winds  shaken : 
Or  like  the  moon,  when  through  its  robes  of  snow 

It  smiles  with  angel  meekness— or  like  sorrow 
When  it  is  soothed  by  resignation's  glow, 

Or  like  herself, — she  will  be  dead  to-morrow. 

How  still  she  sleeps !   The  young  and  sinless  girl ! 

And  the  faint  breath  upon  her  red  lips  trembles ! 
Waving,  almost  in  death,  the  raven  curl 

That  floats  around  her ;  and  she  most  resembles 
The  fall  of  night  upon  the  ocean  foam, 

Wherefjrom  the  sun-light  hath  not  yet  departed ; 
And  where  the  winds  are  faint    She  stealeth  home, 

Unsullied  girl !  an  angel  broken-hearted ! 

O,  bitter  world !  that  hadst  so  cold  an  eye 

To  look  upon  so  fair  a  type  of  heaven ; 
She  could  not  dwell  beneath  a  winter  sky, 

And  her  heart-strings  were  frozen  here  and  riven. 
And  now  she  lies  in  ruins — look  and  weep! 

How  lightly  leans  her  cheek  upon  the  pillow! 
And  how  the  bloom  of  her  fair  face  doth  keep 

Changed,  like  a  stricken  dolphin  on  the  billow. 


TO  THE  ICE-MOUNTAIN. 

GmATX  of  waters  gone  to  rest ! 

Jewel,  dazzling  all  the  main ! 
Father  of  the  silver  crest ! 

Wandering  on  the  trackless  plains 
Sleeping  mid  the  wavy  roar. 

Sailing  mid  the  angry  storm. 
Ploughing  ocean's  oozy  floor. 

Piling  to  the  clouds  thy  form ! 

Wandering  monument  of  rain, 

PrisonM  by  the  sullen  north ! 
But  to  melt  thy  hated  chain, 

Is  it  that  thou  comest  forth  ? 
Wend  thee  to  the  sunny  south, 

To  the  glassy  summer  sea, 
And  the  breathings  of  her  mouth 

Shall  unchain  and  gladden  thee ! 

Roaroer  in  the  hidden  path, 

'Neath  the  green  and  clouded  wuve ! 
Trampling  in  thy  reckless  wrath, 

On  the  lost,  but  cherish'd  brave ; 
Parting  love's  death-link'd  embraoi^— 

Crushing  beauty's  skeleton- 
Tell  us  what  the  hidden  race 

With  our  mourned  loet  have  done ! 

Floating  isle,  which  in  the  sun 

Art  an  icy  coronal ; 
And  beneath  the  viewless  dun, 

Throw'st  o'er  barks  a  wavy  pall ; 
Shining  death  upon  the  sea ! 

Wend  thee  to  the  southern  main ; 
Warm  skies  wait  to  welcome  thee ! 

Mingle  with  the  wave  again ! 


THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Whzk  the  summer  sun  was  in  the  wwt^ 

Its  crimson  radiance  fell. 
Some  on  the  blue  and  changeful  sea. 

And  some  in  the  prisoner's  cell. 
And  then  his  eye  with  a  smile  would  beam, 

And  the  blood  would  leave  his  brain, 
And  the  verdure  of  his  soul  return. 

Like  sere  g^rass  after  rain ! 

But  when  the  tempest  wreathed  and  wprtud 

A  mantle  o'er  the  sun, 
He  gather'd  back  his  woes  again. 

And  brooded  thereupon ; 
And  thus  he  lived,  till  Time  one  day 

Led  Death  to  break  his  chain : 
And  then  the  prisoner  went  away. 

And  he  was  firee  again ! 


TO  A  WAVE. 

List  !  thou  child  of  wind  and 

Tell  me  of  the  far-off  deep. 
Where  the  tempest's  breath  is  free. 

And  the  waters  never  sleep ! 
Thou  perchance  the  storm  hast  aided. 

In  its  work  of  stem  despair, 
Or  perchance  thy  hand  hath  braided. 

In  deep  caves,  the  mermaid's  hair. 

Wave !  now  on  the  golden  sands. 

Silent  as  thou  art,  and  broken, 
Bear'st  thou  not  from  distant  strands 

To  my  heart  some  pleasant  token  1 
Tales  of  mountains  of  the  south, 

Spangles  of  the  ore  of  silver ; 
Which,  with  playful  singing  mouth, 

Thou  hast  leap'd  on  high  to  pilfer  1 

Mournful  wave !  I  deem'd  thy  song 

Was  telling  of  a  floating  prison, 
Which,  when  tempests  swept  along, 

And  the  mighty  winds  were  risen, 
Founder'd  in  the  ocean's  grasp. 

While  the  brave  and  fair  were  dying, 
Wave !  didst  mark  a  white  hand  clasp 

In  thy  folds,  as  thou  wert  flying  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  the  hallow'd  rock 

Where  the  pride  of  kings  reposes, 
Crown'd  with  many  a  misty  lock. 

Wreathed  with  sapphire,  green,  and 
Or  with  joyous,  playful  leap, 

Hast  thou  been  a  tribute  flinging, 
Up  that  bold  and  jntty  steep, 

Pearls  upon  the  south  wind  stringing? 

Faded  Wave !  a  joy  to  thee, 

Now  thy  flight  and  toil  are  over! 
O,  may  my  departure  be 

Calm  as  thine,  thou  ocean-rover ! 
When  this  soul's  last  pain  or  mirth 

On  the  shore  of  time  is  driven, 
Be  its  lot  like  thine  on  earth, 

To  be  lost  away  in  heaven ! 


THOMAS  WARD. 

i«r.] 


Doctor  Wabd  was  bom  at  Newark,  in  New 
Jeney,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  1807.  His  father, 
General  Thomas  Ward,  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  that 
town ;  and  has  held  various  offices  of  public  trust 
in  his  native  state,  and  represented  his  district  in 
the  national  Cong^ss. 

Doctor  Ward  received  his  classical  education 
at  the  academies  in  Bloomfield  and  Newark,  and 
the  college  at  Princeton.  He  chose  the  profession 
of  physic,  and,  after  the  usual  preparation,  obtained 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of 
1829,  at  the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  in  New 
York.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
in  that  capital  for  the  prosecution  of  every  branch 
of  medical  inquiry ;  and,  after  two  years*  absence, 
during  which  he  accomplished  the  usual  tour 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Great 
Britain,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  city.   In  the  course 


of  two  or  three  yean,  however,  he  gradaally  with- 
drew from  business,  his  circumstances  permitting 
him  to  exchange  devotion  to  his  profession  for 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature  and  gene- 
ral knowledge.  He  is  married,  and  still  resides  in 
New  York;  spending  his  summers,  however,  in 
his  native  city,  and  among  the  more  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  New  Jersey.  His  first  literary 
efforts  were  brief  satirical  pieces,  in  verse  and 
prose,  published  in  a  country  gazette,  in  1825  and 
1826.  It  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  En- 
rope,  when  he  adopted  the  signature  of  ''Placccs," 
and  began  to  write  for  the  ^<New  York  American," 
that  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  principal 
work,  "Passaic,  a  Group  of  Poems  touching  that 
River,*'  appeared  in  1841.  It  contains  some  fine 
descriptive  passages,  and  its  versification  is  gene- 
rally correct  and  musical.  «The  Monomania^of 
Money-getting,"  a  satire,  and  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  are  more  distinguished  for  vigour  than  for 
melody,  though  he  rarely  violates  the  rules  of  metre. 


MUSINGS  ON  RIVERS. 


Beautiful  rivers !  that  adown  the  vale 
With  g^raceful  passage  journey  to  the  deep, 
liCt  me  along  your  grassy  marge  recline 
At  ease,  and  musing,  meditate  the  strange 
Bright  history  of  your  life ;  yes,  from  your  birth, 
Has  beauty's  shadow  chased  your  every  step ; 
The  blue  sea  was  your  mother,  and  the  sun 
Your  glorious  sire:  clouds  your  voluptuous  cradle. 
Roof *d  with  overarching  rainbows ;  and  your  fall 
To  earth  was  choer'd  with  shout  of  happy  birds. 
With  brightenM  faces  of  reviving  flowers 
And  meadows,  while  the  sympathising  west 
Took  holiday,  and  donnM  her  richest  robes. 
From  deep,  mysterious  wanderings  your  springs 
Break  bubblinq^  into  beauty ;  where  they  lie 
In  infant  helplessness  a  while,  but  soon 
Gathering  in  tiny  brooks,  they  gamliol  down 
The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  laughing,  shouting. 
Teasing  the  wild  flowers,  and  at  every  turn 
Meeting  new  playmates  still  to  swell  their  ranks ; 
Which,  with  the  rich  increase  resistless  grown. 
Shed  foam  and  thunder,  that  the  echoing  wood 
Rings  with  the  boisterous  glee;  whileo*er  their  heads, 
Catching  their  spirit  blithe,  young  rainbows  sport, 
The  frolic  children  of  the  wanton  sun. 

Nor  is  your  swelling  prime,  or  green  old  age. 
Though  calm,  unlovely;  still,  where'er  ye  move, 
Your  train  is  beauty;  trees  stand  grouping  by 
To  mark  your  graceful  progress:  giddy  flowers. 
And  vain,  as  beauties  wont,  stoop  o'er  the  verge 
To  greet  their  faces  in  your  flattering  glass ; 
The  thirsty  herd  are  following  at  your  side ; 
And  water-birdn,  in  clustering  fleets,  convoy 


Your  seapbound  tides ;  and  jaded  man,  released 

From  worldly  thraldom,  here  his  dwelUng  plants, 

Here  pauses  in  your  pleasant  neighbourhood. 

Sure  of  repose  along  your  tranquil  shoreiu 

And  when  your  end  approaches,  and  ye  blend 

With  the  eternal  ocean,  ye  shall  fade 

As  placidly  as  when  an  infant  dies ; 

And  the  death-angel  shall  your  powers  withdraw 

Gently  as  twilight  takes  the  parting  day, 

And,  with  a  soft  and  gpradual  decline 

That  cheats  the  senses,  lets  it  down  to  night 

Bountiful  rivers !  not  upon  the  earth 
Is  record  traced  of  Gon's  exuberant  grace 
So  deeply  graven  as  the  channels  worn 
By  ever-flowing  streams :  arteries  of  earth. 
That,  widely  branching,  circulate  its  blood : 
Whose  ever-throbbing  pulses  are  the  tides. 
The  whole  vast  enginery  of  Nature,  all 
The  roused  and  laliouring  elements  combine 
In  their  production ;  for  the  mighty  end 
Is  growth,  is  life  to  every  living  thing. 
The  sun  himself  is  charter'd  for  the  work : 
His  arm  uplifts  the  main,  and  at  his  smile 
The  fluttering  vapours  take  their  flight  for  heaven, 
Shaking  the  briny  sea-dregs  from  their  wings ; 
Here,  wrought  by  unseen  fingers,  soon  is  wove 
The  cloudy  tissue,  till  a  mighty  fleet. 
Freighted  with  treasures  bound  for  distant  shores. 
Floats  waiting  for  the  breeze ;  loosed  on  the  sky 
Rush  the  strong  tempests,  that,  with  sweeping 
Impel  the  vast  flotilla  to  its  port ;  [breath. 

Where,  overhanging  wide  the  arid  plain. 
Drops  the  rich  mercy  down;  and  oft,  when  summer 
Withers  the  harvest,  and  the  lazy  clouds 
Drag  idly  at  the  bidding  of  the  breeze, 
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New  riden  ipiir  them,  and  enraged  tliey  nuh, 
Beitrode  bj  thunders,  that,  with  hideous  shouts 
And  crackling  thongs  of  fire,  urge  them  along. 

As  fidls  the  blessing,  how  the  satiate  esrth 
And  all  her  race  shed  grateful  smiles ! — not  here 
The  bounty  ceases :  when  the  drenching  streams 
Have,  inly  sinking,  quench'd  the  greedy  thirst 
Of  plants,  of  woods,  some  kind,  invisible  hand 
In  bright,  perennial  springs  draws  up  again 
For  needy  man  and  beast ;  and,  as  the  brooks 
Grow  strong,  apprenticed  to  the  use  of  man. 
The  ponderous  wheel  they  turn,  the  web  to  weaver 
llie  stubborn  metal  forgo ;  and,  when  advanced 
To  sober  age  at  lost,  ye  seek  the  sea. 
Bearing  the  wealth  of  commerce  on  your  backs^ 
Te  aeem  the  unpaid  carriers  of  the  sky 
Vouchsafed  to  earth  for  burden ;  and  your  host 
Of  shining  branches,  linking  land  to  land. 
Seem  bands  of  friendship— silver  chains  of  love, 
To  bind  the  world  in  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Back  to  the  primal  chaos  fancy  sweeps 
To  trace  your  dim  beginning;  when  dull  earth 
I<ay  sunken  low,  one  level,  plashy  marsh. 
Girdled  with  mists;  while  saurian  reptiles,  strange^ 
Measureless  monsters,  through  the  cloggy  plain 
Paddled  and  flounderM ;  and  the  Almighty  voioa, 
Like  silver  trumpet,  from  their  hidden  dens 
8ummon*d  the  central  and  resistless  fires, 
Thst  with  a  groan  from  pole  to  pole  upheave 
The  mountain-masses,  and,  with  dreadful  rent. 
Fracture  the  rocky  crust ;  then  Andes  rose, 
And  Alps  their  granite  pyramids  shot  up. 
Barren  of  soil ;  but  gathering  vapours  round 
Their  stony  scalps,  condensed  to  drops,  firom  drops 
To  brooks,  from  brooks  to  rivers,  which  set  out 
Over  that  rugged  and  untravellM  land. 
The  first  exploring  pilgrims,  to  the  sea. 
Tedious  their  route,  precipitous  and  vague, 
Seeking  with  humbleness  the  lowliest  paths: 
Oft  shut  in  valleys  deep,  forlorn  they  turn 
And  find  no  vent;  till,  gathered  into  lakes, 
Topping  the  basin's  brimming  lip,  they  plonga 
H^Iong,  and  hurry  to  the  level  main. 
Rejoicing:  misty  ages  did  they  run. 
And,  with  unceasing  friction,  all  the  while 
Fritter'd  to  granular  atoms  the  dense  rock^ 
And  ground  it  into  soil — then  dropped  (O !  sm 
From  heaven)  the  precious  seed:  first  mosses,  lichini 
Seized  on  the  stenle  flint,  and  fix>m  their  dust 
Sprang  herbs  and  flowers :  last  from  the  deepening 

mould 
Uprose  to  heaven  in  pride  the  princely  tree. 
And  earth  was  fitted  for  her  coming  lord. 


TO  THE  MAGNOLIA. 

Whsu  roaming  o'er  the  marshy  field. 
Through  tangled  brake  and  treacherous  slooih 

We  start,  that  spot  so  foul  should  yield. 
Chaste  blossom !  such  a  balm  as  thoo* 

Such  lavish  firagrance  there  we  meet, 

That  all  the  dismal  waste  is  sweet 


80,  in  the  dnaiy  path  of  life, 

Through  clogging  toil  and  thorny  care, 
Lovte  rears  his  blossom  o'er  the  strife, 

Like  thine,  to  cheer  the  wanderer  there: 
Which  pours  such  incense  round  the  qwt. 
His  pains,  his  cares,  are  all  forgot 


TO  AN  INFANT  IN  HEAVEN. 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit ! 

That,  in  my  visions  wild, 
I  see  mid  heaven's  seraphic  host— 

O !  canst  thou  be  my  child  ? 

My  grief  is  quench'd  in  wonder. 
And  pride  arrests  my  sighs ; 

A  branch  from  this  unworthy  stock 
Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty. 
But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  ? 

O I  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wish 
A  nobler  fate  conceive  ? 

The  little  weeper,  tearless, 

The  sinner,  snatch'd  from  sin ; 

The  babe,  to  more  than  manhood  grown. 
Ere  childhood  did  begin. 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher. 

Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see ; 

Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now. 
And  I,  a  child  to  thee ! 

Thy  brain,  so  uninstructed 

While  in  this  lowly  state, 
Now  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spheres, 

Or  reads  the  book  of  fate. 

Thine  eyes,  so  curb'd  in  vision. 
Now  range  the  realms  of  space 

Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars. 
Look  up  to  God's  own  fiice. 

Thy  little  hand,  so  helpless. 
That  scarce  its  toys  could  hold. 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  prayer. 
Or  twangs  a  harp  of  gold. 

Thy  feeble  feet,  unsteady. 

That  totter'd  as  they  trod, 
With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  paths» 

Or  stand  before  their  God. 

Nor  is  thy  tongue  less  skilful. 

Before  the  throne  divine 
'T  is  pleading  for  a  mother's  weal. 

As  once  she  pray'd  for  thine. 

What  bUss  is  bom  of  sorrow  ! 

'T  is  never  sent  in  vain — 
The  heavenly  surgeon  maims  to  save^ 

He  gives  no  useless  pain. 

Our  €k>D,  to  call  us  homeward. 

His  only  Son  sent  down : 
And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  our  healts. 

Has  taken  up  our  own. 

taS 


JOHN  H.  BRYANT. 
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JoRir  HowAmD  BmTAirr  was  born  in  Gamming^ 
ton,  Maraachiisetts,  on  the  twenty-wcond  day  of 
July,  1807.  His  youth  was  passed  principally  in 
rural  occapations,  and  in  attending  the  district  and 
other  schools,  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language,  with 
a  view  of  entering  one  of  the  colleges.  In  1826, 
he  wrote  the  first  poem  of  which  he  retained  any 
copy.  7*hiBwa8eQtit8ed^^Afy  Native  Village,*'  and 
first  appeared  in  the  <*  United  States  Review  and 
Literary  Gazette,^  a  periodical  published  8imult»> 
neously  at  New  York  and  Boston,  of  which  his 
brother,  William  Cullex  Brtawt,  was  one  of 
the  editors.  It  is  included  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. After  this  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sity edncation,  and  placed  himself  for  a  while  at 
the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Professor  Eaton.  He  subsequently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences,  under  different  instructors, 
and  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  produced  several 
poems,  which  were  published  in  the  gazettes. 


In  April,  1891,  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  in  Ilfi- 
nois ;  and  in  September  of  the  next  year  went  to 
Princeton,  in  the  same  state,  where  he  sat  himself 
down  as  a  squatter,  or  inhabitant  of  the  publie 
lands  not  yet  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment When  the  lands  came  into  ^e  maiket,  he 
purchased  a  farm,  bordering  on  one  of  the  fine 
groves  of  that  country.  He  was  married  in  1833. 
He  accepted  soon  afterward  two  or  three  public 
offices,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Recorder  <^  Bu- 
reau county;  but  afterward  resigned  them,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  his 
poems,  part  were  written  in  Massachusetts,  and 
part  in  Illinois.  They  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  of  his  brother.  He  is  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  describes  minutely  and  efieel- 
ively.  To  him  the  wind  and  the  streams  are  ever 
musical,  and  the  forests  and  the  prairies  clothed 
in  beauty.  His  versification  is  easy  and  correct, 
and  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  refined 
taste  and  kindly  feelings,  and  to  have  a  ndnd 
stored  with  the  best  learning. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PILGRIM'S 
.     FUNERAL. 


It  was  a  wintry  scene, 
The  halls  were  whitenM  o'er, 
'And  the  chill  north  winds  were  blowing  keen 
Along  the  rocky  shore. 

Gone  was  the  vrood-bird's  lay. 
That  the  summer  forest  fills, 
And  the  voice  of  the  stream  has  pass'd  awaj 
From  its  path  among  the  hills. 

And  the  low  sun  coldly  smiled 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  ancient  wood. 
Where  a  hundred  souls,  sire,  wife,  and  child. 
Around  a  coflfin  stood. 

They  raised  it  gently  up, 
And,  through  the  untrodden  snow. 
They  bore  it  away,  with  a  solemn  step, 
To  a  woody  vale  below. 

And  grief  was  in  each  eye, 
As  they  moved  towards  the  spot. 
And  brief,  low  speech,  and  tear  and  sigh 
Told  that  a  friend  was  not 

When  they  laid  his  cold  corpse  low 
In  its  dark  and  narrow  cell, 
Heavy  the  mingled  earth  and  snow 
Upon  his  coffin  fell. 

Weeping,  they  pass'd  away. 
And  left  him  there  alone, 


With  no  maik  to  tell  where  their  dead  friend  lay, 
But  the  mossy  forest^stone. 

When  the  winter  storms  were  gone 
And  the  strange  birds  sung  around, 
Green  gnas  and  violets  sprung  upon 
That  spot  of  holy  ground. 

And  o'er  him  giant  trees 
Their  proud  arms  toss'd  on  high. 
And  rustled  music  in  the  breeze 
That  wander'd  through  the  sky. 

When  these  were  overspread 
With  the  hues  that  Autumn  gave. 
They  bow'd  them  in  the  wind,  and  shed 
Their  leaves  upon  his  grave. 

These  woods  are  perish'd  now. 
And  that  humble  grave  forgot. 
And  the  yeoman  sings,  as  he  drives  his  plough 
O'er  that  once  sacred  spot 

Two  centuries  are  flown 
Since  they  laid  his  coki  corpse  low, 
And  his  bones  are  moulder'd  to  dust,  and  strown 
To  the  breezes  long  ago.  * 

And  they  who  laid  him  there. 
That  sad  and  suffering  train, 
Now  sleep  in  dust,—- to  tell  us  where 
No  letter'd  stones  remain. 

Their  memory  remains, 
And  ever  shall  remain. 
More  lasting  than  the  aged  fanes 
Of  Egypt's  storied  plain. 
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A  RECOLLECTION. 


Hebi  tread  aside,  where  the  descending  brook 
Pays  a  scant  tribute  to  the  mightier  stream. 
And  all  the  summer  long,  on  silver  feet, 
Glides  lightly  o'er  the  pebbles,  sending  oat 
A  mellow  murmur  on  the  quiet  air. 
Just  up  this  narrow  glen,  in  yonder  glade 
Set,  like  a  nest  amid  embowering  trees. 
Where  the  green  grass,  fresh  as  in  early  spring, 
Spreads  a  bright  carpet  o'er  the  hidden  soU, 
Lived,  in  my  early  days,  an  humble  pair, 
A  mother  and  her  daughter.     She,  the  dame, 
Had  well  nigh  seen  her  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Her  step  was  tremulous ;  slight  was  her  frame, 
And  bow*d  with  time  and  toil ;  the  lines  of  care 
Were  deep  upon  her  brow.     At  shut  of  day 
I  Ve  met  her  by  the  skirt  of  this  old  wood. 
Alone,  and  faintly  murmuring  to  herself, 
H«^ly,  the  history  of  her  better  days. 
I  knew  that  history  once,  from  youth  to  age :— - 
It  was  a  sad  one ;  he  who  wedded  her 
Had  wrongM  her  love,  and  thick  the  darts  of  death 
Had  fallen  among  her  children  and  her  friends. 
One  solace  for  her  age  remained, — a  fair 
And  gentle  daughter,  with  blue,  pensive  eyes, 
And  cheeks  like  summer  roses.     Her  sweet  songs 
Rang  like  the  thrasher's  warble  in  these  woods. 
And  up  the  rocky  dells.     At  noon  and  eve, 
Her  walk  was  o'er  the  hills,  and  by  the  founts 
Of  the  deep  forest.     Oft  she  gather'd  flowers 
In  lone  and  desolate  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  other  wanderers  but  seldom  trod. 
Once,  in  my  boyhood,  when  my  truant  steps 
Had  led  me  forth  among  the  pleasant  hiUs, 
I  met  her  in  a  shaded  path,  that  winds  [low, 

Far  through  the  spreading  groves.     The  smi  was 
The  shadow  of  the  hills  stretch'd  o*er  the  vala. 
And  the  still  waters  of  the  river  lay 
Black  in  the  early  twilight.     As  we  met. 
She  stoop'd  and  press'd  her  friendly  lips  to  mine. 
And,  though  I  then  was  but  a  simple  child. 
Who  ne'er  had  dream'd  of  love,  nor  knew  its  power, 
I  wonder'd  at  her  beauty.     Soon  a  sound 
Of  thunder,  muttering  low,  along  the  west, 
Foretold  a  coming  storm;  my  homeward  path 
Lsy  through  the  woods,  tangled  with  undergrowth. 
A  timid  urchin  then,  I  fear'd  to  go, 
Which  she  observing,  kindly  led  the  way. 
And  left  me  when  my  dwelling  was  in  sight, 
I  hasten'd  on ;  but,  ere  I  reach'd  the  gate. 
The  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  drench'd  fields  around 
Were  glittering  in  the  lightning's  frequent  flash. 
But  where  was  now  Eliza  1     When  the  morn 
Blush'd  on  the  summer  hills,  they  found  her  dead. 
Beneath  an  oak,  rent  by  the  thunderbolt. 
Thick  lay  the  splinters  round,  and  one  sharp  shaft 
Had  pierced  hersnj^w-white  brow.  And  here  ^e  lies. 
Where  the  i^een  hill  slopes  toward  the  southern  iky. 
*Tis  thirty  summers  since  they  laid  her  here; 
The  cotta;7c  where  she  dwelt  is  razed  and  gone; 
Her  kindred  all  are  porish'd  from  the  earth. 
And  this  rude  stone,  that  simply  bears  her  nsme, 
Is  mouldering  fast;*and  soon  this  quiet  spot. 
Held  sacred  now,  will  be  like  common  ground. 


Fit  place  is  this  for  so-  much  fovelintss 
To  find  its  rest     It  is  a  hallow'd  shrine. 
Where  nature  pays  bcr  tribute.    Dewy  ^ring 
Sets  the  gay  wild  ficmen  thick  aroMid  her  grave ; 
Th«  green  boughs  o'er  her,  in  the  somsier-time. 
Sigh  to  the  winds ;  the  robin  takes  his  pereh 
Hard  by,  and  warbles  k>  his  sitting  mats ; 
The  brier-rose  blossoms  lo  the  dcy  of  June, 
And  hangs  above  her  in  the  winter  days 
Its  scarlet  fruit     No  rude  foot  venlures'  naar ; 
The  noisy  schoolboy  keeps  aloof,  aad  he 
Who  hunts  the  fox,  when  all  tie  hills  are  white, 
Here  treads  aside.     Not  seldom  have  I  fbaiid, 
Around  the  head-stone  carefully  entwined. 
Garlands  of  flowers,  I  never  knew  by  whom. 
For  two  years  past  I  \e  mtss'd  them ;  donbdeas  one 
Who  held  this  d  ust  most  precioos,  placed  them  there, 
And,  sorrowing  in  secret  many  a  year, 
At  last  hath  left  the  earth  to  be  with  hen 


MY  NATIVE  VILLAGTR 


THEms  lies  a  village  ni  a  peaceftxT  vate. 

With  sloping  hills  and  waving  woodb  sarmnd, 

Fenced  from  the  blasts.    There  never  ruder  gale 
Bows  the  tall  gross  that  covers  alt  the  ground ; 

And  planted  shrubs  are  there,  and  cherish 'd  fiowen> 

And  a  bright  verdmr,  born  of  gentler  showers^ 

*Twas  there  my  youag  existence  was  began. 
My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  flowery  green. 

And  often,  when  my  schoolboy  task  was  done, 
I  climb'd  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  scene, 

And  stood  and  gazed  till  the  sun's  setting  ray 

Shone  on  the  height,  the  sweetest  of  the  dky. 

There,  when  that  ho«r  of  mellow  Kght  was  coma^ 
And  mountain  shadows  cool'd  the  ripen'd  grain, 

I  watch'd  the  weary  yeoman  plodding  home, 
In  the  lone  path  that  winds  across  the  plam. 

To  rest  his  limbs,  and  watch  his  child  at  play. 

And  tell  him  o'er  the  laboars  of  the  day. 

And  when  the  woods  put  on  their  autunm  glow. 
And  the  bright  sun  came  in  among  the  trees, 

And  leaves  were  gathering  in  the  glen  below, 
Swept  softly  from  the  mountains  by  the  breeie, 

I  wander'd  till  the  starlight  on  the  stream 

At  length  awoke  me  from  my  fairy  dream. 

Ah !  happy  days,  too  happy  to  return. 

Fled  on  the  wings  of  youth's  departed  yea^^ 

A  bitter  lesson  has  been  mine  to  leam, 

The  truth  of  life,  its  labours,  pains,  and  fears; 

Yet  does  the  memory  of  my  boyhood  stay, 

A  twilight  of  the  brightness  pass'd  away. 

My  thoughts  steal  back  to  that  sweet  village  still. 
Its  flowers  and  peaceful  shades  before  me  rise ; 

The  play-place,  and  the  prospect  from  the  hill, 
Its  sunder  verdure,  and  autumnal  dyes ; 

The  present  brings  its  storms ;  but,  while  they  last, 

I  shelter  me  in  the  delightful  past 


JOHN   H.   BRYANT. 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

That  toft  automxiAl  time 
Is  come,  that  sheds,  upon  the  naked  scene, 
Charms  only  known  in  this  our  northern  ciiin^— 

Bright  seasons,  far  between. 

The  woodland  foliage  now 
Is  gathered  by  the  wild  November  blast ; 
E'en  the  thick  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  boag^ 

Are  (alien,  to  the  last. 

The  mighty  vines,  that  round 
The  forest  trunks  their  slender  branches  bind. 
Their  crimson  foliage  shaken  to  the  ground. 

Swing  naked  in  the  wind. 

Some  living  g^reon  remains 
By  the  clear  brook  that  shines  along  the  lawn ; 
But  the  sear  grass  stands  white  o'er  all  the  plains, 

And  the  bright  flowers  are  g^ne. 

But  these,  these  arc  thy  charms — 
Mild  airs  and  temper'd  light  upon  the  lea; 
And  the  year  holds  no  time  within  its  arms 

That  doth  resemble  thee. 

The  sunny  noon  is  thine. 
Soft,  golden,  noiseless  as  the  dead  of  night ; 
And  hues  that  in  the  flush'd  horizon  shine 

At  eve  and  early  l|^ht. 

The  yearns  last,  loveliest  smile, 
Thou  comest  to  fill  with  hope  the  human  heart. 
And  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  storms  a  while, 

Till  winter  days  depart 

O'er  the  wide  plains,  that  lie 
A  desolate  scene,  the  fires  of  autumn  spread. 
And  nightly  on  the  dark  walls  of  the  sky 

A  ruddy  brightness  shed. 

Far  in  a  shelter'd  nook 
I've  met,  in  these  calm  days,  a  smiling  flower, 
A  lonely  aster,  trembling  by  a  brook. 

At  the  qaiet  noontides'  hour : 

And  something  told  my  mind. 
That,  should  old  age  to  childhood  call  me  back. 
Some  sunny  days  and  flowers  I  still  might  find 

Along  life's  weary  track. 


THE  BLIND  RESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

"And  1  went  sad  washed,  and  I  received  sight."- 
John  Ix.  11. 

Whbit  the  great  Master  spoke, 

He  touch'd  his  wither*d  eyes. 
And  at  one  gleam  upon  him  broke 

The  glad  earth  and  the  skies. 


And  he  saw  the  city's  walls. 
And  kings'  and  prophets'  tomb. 

And  mighty  arches,  and  vaulted  haU% 
And  the  temple's  lofty  dome. 

He  look'd  on  the  river's  flood, 
And  the  flash  of  mountain  rills, 

And  the  gentle  wave  of  the  palms  that  atood 
Upon  Judea's  hOla. 

He  saw  on  heights  and  plains 

Creatures  of  every  race : 
But  a  mighty  thrill  ran  through  huSreina 

When  he  met  the  human  fiice ; 

And  his  virgin  sight  beheld 

The  ruddy  glow  of  even, 
And  the  thousand  shining  orbs  that  fiU'd 

The  azure  depths  of  heaven. 

And  woman's  voice  before 

Had  cheer'd  his  gloomy  night. 
But  to  see  the  angel  form  she  wore 

Made  deeper  the  delight 

And  his  heart,  at  daylight's  dose. 
For  the  bright  world  where  he  trod. 

And  when  the  yellow  morning  rose, 
Gave  speechless  thanks  to  God. 


SONNET. 


TRimx  is  a  magic  in  the  moon's  mild  ray,— 
.  What  time  she  softly  climbs  the  evening  akj, 
And  sitteth  with  the  silent  stars  on  high,— 

That  charms  the  pang  of  earth-bom  grief  away. 

I  raise  my  eye  to  the  blue  depths  above. 

And  worship  Him  whose  power,  pervading  space, 
Holds  those  bright  orbs  at  peace  in  his  embrace, 

Tet  comprehends  earth's  lowliest  things  in  love. 

Oft,  when  that  silent  moon  was  sailing  high, 
I've  left  my  youthful  sports  to  gaze,  and  now, 
When  time  with  graver  lines  has  mark'd  mj 

Sweetly  she  shines  upon  my  sober'd  eye.     [brow, 

O,  may  the  light  of  truth,  my  steps  to  guide, 

Shine  on  my  eve  of  life— shine  soft,  and  long  abide. 


SONNET. 

'TIS  Autumn,  and  my  steps  have  led  me  fitf 
To  a  wild  hill,  that  overlooks  a  land 

Wide-spread  and  beautiful.     A  single  star 

Sparkles  new-set  in  heaven.  O'er  its  bright  sand 

The  streamlet  slides  with  mellow  tones  away ; 

The  west  is  crimson  with  retiring  day ; 

And  the  north  gleams  with  its  own  native  light 
Below,  in  autumn  green,  the  meadows  lie. 
And  through  green  banks  the  river  wanders  by. 

And  the  wide  woods  with  autumn  hues  are  bright: 

Bright — ^but  of  fading  brightness! — soon  is  past 
That  dream-like  glory  of  the  painted  wood ; 

And  pitiless  decay  o'ertakes,  as  fast, 

The  pride  of  men,  the  beauteous,  great,  and  goods 


n 


HENRY  WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW. 


[Bon^MBT.) 


Peofbsboe  Lokgfellow  was  bom  in  Um  dtj 
of  Portland,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1807.  He  entered  Bowdom  College  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
that  seminary  in  1825.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  to  Europe,  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  studied  at  Gottingen ;  and,  passing 
through  England  on  his  return,  reached  home  in 
the  summer  of  1829.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  in  1831  was  married.  In  1835  he  re- 
signed his  professorship,  and  went  a  second  time 
to  Europe,  to  study  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  northern  nations.  He  passed  the  summer 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  Germany — losing  in  that  period  his  wife,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Heidelberg — and  the  following 
spring  and  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switierland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1836, 
and  immediately  ailerward  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
in  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  of  Longfellow's  metrical  com- 
positions were  written  while  he  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Brunswick,  for  «*The  United  States 
Literary  Gazette;"  and  from  that  period  he  has 
been  known  as  a  poett  and  his  effusions,  improv- 
ing as  each  year  added  to  his  scholarship  and 
taste,  have  been  extensively  read  and  admired. 
While  a  professor  in  the  college  in  which  he  was 
educated,  he  wrote  several  of  the  most  elegant  and 
judicious  papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  <*  North 
American  Review ;"  made  his  translation  of  Cop* 
las  de  Manrique;  and  published  « Outre  Mer,  a 
Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea."  In  1839  appeared 
his  "  Hyperion,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
compositions  in  our  language;  in  1840  the 
first  collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"Voices  of  the  Night;"  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  his  "  Ballads  and  Other  Poems," 
embracing  among  other  pieces  "  The  Skeleton  in 
Armour,"  a  ballad  in  the  style  of  the  old  Norse 
poetry,  and  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Esaias  TaonEm, 
a  venerable  bfshop  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
the  most  illustrious  poet  of  northern  Europe.  The 
genius  of  Tegner  had  already  been  made  known 
in  this  country  by  a  learned  and  elaborate  criti- 
cism, illustrated  by  translated  passages  of  great 
beauty,  of  his  «  Frithiof 's  Saga,"  contributed  by 
Loif oFELLOw  to  the  «  North  American  Review," 
soon  afler  he  returned  from  his  second  visit  to 
Europe.  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
is  little  less  celebrated  than  the  author's  great 
epic,  and  the  English  version  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  it,  in  form  and  in  spirit  No  trans- 
lations from  the  continental  languages  into  the 
English  surpass  those  of  Longfellow,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  some  of  his  versions  firom 
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the  Spanish;  German,  and  Swedish,  have  been 
equalled.  The  rendition  of  "  The  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper"  was  the  most  difficult  task  he 
could  have  undertaken,  as  spondaic  words,  so  na- 
cessary  in  the  construction  of  hexameters,  and  so 
common  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Swedish,  are  so 
rare  in  the  English  language. 

"The  Skeleton  in  Armour"  is  the  longest  and 
most  unique  of  Loitofxllow's  original  poems. 
The  Copenhagen  antiquaries  attribute  the  erec- 
tion of  a  round  tower  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  twelfth  ceup 
tury.  A  few  years  ago  a  skeleton  in  complete 
armour  was  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower. 
These  facts  are  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  In 
the  first  stanzas  the  poet  addresses  the  skeleton : 

"  Speak !  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  dress*d, 

Comett  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapp'd  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretch*d  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dosi  thou  haunt  mel" 

Then,  from  those  csveriKNU  syss 
Pale  (lathet  teem'if  to  rise. 
As  when  the  northern  skies 

Oleam  in  December ! 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  wo 

From  the  heart's  chamber: 

**Far  in  the  northern  land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fkst  bound, 
Skimm'd  the  balf-frosen  Sound, 
That  the  poor,  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on." 

And,  proceeding  with  his  « strange,  eventful  hia- 
tory,"  the  spectre  Norseman  tells  how  he  wooed 
a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  stem  old  prince^  who 
laughs  at  his  suit — 

And,  as  the  wind'fusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

The  maiden  flies  with  the  Viking,  however,  and 
after  long  weeks  of  tempest  at  sea,  they  readi  the 
new  continent,  where  the  hero  builds 

the  lofty  tower. 

Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

LoHGFELLow's    works    are    eminently  pieto- 

resque,  and  are  distinguished  for  nicety  of  epithet, 

and  elaborate,  scholarly  finish.     He  has  feeting,  a 

rich  imagination,  and  a  cultivated  taste.     He  is 

one  of  the  very  small  number  of  American  poela 

who  have  «  written  for  posterity." 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  TBK  BEAIT  OF  THE  TOONQ  MAX  USD  TO  TBI 

PSAUfUT. 


TxLL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  aoul  is  dead  that  slumbei% 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  g^rave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  fleld  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

• 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 


L= 


Ths  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven. 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  1 
O  no !  from  that  blue  tent  above 

A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 


0  star  of  strength !  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light. 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars : 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquer'd  will. 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-poasess'd. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sufifer  and  be  strong. 


ENDYMION. 

Tbs  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stani^ 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams. 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  soch  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Endtmion  with  a  kiss. 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dream'd  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Df Aif's  kiss,  unask'd,  unsought. 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassion'd  gaie. 

It  comes— the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity— 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  fifts  the  bows,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  ^leep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

O,  weary  hearts !  0,  slumbering  eyes ! 
O,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain. 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 

Responds  unto  its  own. 

Responds — as  if,  with  unseen  wings, 
A  breath  from  heaven  had  touch'd  its  string! ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
«  Where  hast  thou  sUy'd  so  long?" 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

Whb!t  thfl  houn  of  day  are  numbor^d. 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 

Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitfal  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour-wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  dieriah'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, — 

By  the  road-side  (ell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore,— 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly ,~- 
Spakc  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me^ 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep. 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me. 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyea. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saintlike. 
Looking  downward  from  the  aides. 

UtterM  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voir^^less  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  a«de. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


THE  BELEAGURED  CITT. 

I  BATE  read  in  some  old  marveUoae  tak 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pels 
Bclcagurcd  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream. 
With  the  wan  moun  overhead. 

There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream. 
The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  boondf 
The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 

And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 
The  river  flowM  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there. 
No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; . 

The  mist-like  banners  clasp'd  the  air, 
As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 


But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaim*d  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  &st  and  §u 

The  troubled  army  fled ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  iter. 

The  ghastly  host  was  deed. 

I  have  read  in  the  marvellous  heart  of 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and 
Beleaguer  the  human  aouL 

Encamp'd  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen,* 
And  with  a  sorrowfiil,  deep  sound. 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice,  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  choich-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  speUf 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  a&r 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing^ 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 

80  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky. 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blowii 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new — the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest. 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaveih— 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  neat. 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight, 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden  !  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme, 
Enjoy  thy  youth — it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime. 
For,  O !  it  is  not  always  May  ! 

Enjoy  the  spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest, 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth— 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest 
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mDNIGHT  BfASS  FOR  THE  DYING 

YEAR. 

Ym,  the  year  b  growing  old. 
And  hifl  eye  is  pele  and  blear'd ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plneka  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely, — aorely ! 

The  leaTOs  are  falling,  falling. 

Solemnly  and  alow ; 
Caw !  caw !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  wo, 
A  sound  of  wo ! 

Throogfa  woods  and  monntain-pMna 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  misses, 
Singing ;  Pray  for  this  poor  soul. 
Pray,— pray  I 

The  hooded  clouds,  like  frian. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  nin, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  ^ — 
But  their  prayers  are  all  ia  ^rain. 
All  in  Tain ! 

There  he  stands,  in  the  fool  weather. 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crown'd  with  wild  flowera  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despiwd  Lbab, 
A  king, — a  king  t 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice ! 
His  joy!  his  bsti  O,  the  old  man  gray 

Loyeth  her  erer-soft  Toioe, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith. 

And  the  Toioe  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  ah,  like  a  daughter's  braalh, 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me ! 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies, 
No  stain  from  its  breath  to  wprmd 

Over  the  glassy  sUes, 
No  mist  nor  stain  I 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 
Like  the  Trace  of  one  who  crieth 

In  the  wilderness  alone. 
Vex  not  his  ghost ! 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar. 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  stonn*wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 
Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

O  soul !  could  thus  decay. 
And  be  swept  away ! 


For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  hearen  down-cast. 
Like  red  leayes  be  swept  away ! 
Kyrie  Eleyson ! 
Christe  Eleyson ! 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

UvBsm  a  qneading  chestnat  tree 
The  Tillage  smithy  stands ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 
With  large  and  smewy. hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  blade,  and  long; 

His  foce  is  like  the  tan ; 
Hto  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  fiioe. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heayy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  Tillage  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
Tbey  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catdi  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  fiom  a  threshing-floor. 

Ht  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
b  hean  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hean  his  daughter's  voice, 
flfaiging  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

h  aoiinda  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Piradise ! 
Bi  Beads  most  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  graTe  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward  through  life  he  goes : 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 

Something  attempted — something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  tAUght ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought. 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought 
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EXCELSIOR. 

Tbs  ihaidefl  of  night  were  filling  faaly 
At  thnHigh  an  Alpine  Tillage  paii'd 
A  jOQth,  who  bore,  mid  snow  and  ioe, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flaah'd  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheathf 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright: 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

«  Try  not  the  pass  !*'  the  old  man  said ; 
M  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide ! 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

"  O  stay/*  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answer*d,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

«  Beware  the  pine  tree*s  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bssitakb 
Utter*d  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  g^rasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star ! 
Excelsior ! 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 


Trb  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreaiy. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  ptft, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 


Be  still,  Sid  heart,  and  oease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  &te  of  all : 
Into  each  liBs  some  rain  must  &11, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


MAIDENHOOD. 


Maidbv  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou,  whose  locks  outshine  the  son. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet ! 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance. 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then,  why  pause  with  indecision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  1 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  starUed  eye. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafen'd  by  the  cataract's  roar  1 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumber'd 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-number'd  ;— 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbor'd. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear,  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  mtb. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 
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The  author  of  "  Guy  Rivers,"  "  Southern  Pas- 
sages and  Pictures,"  etc.,  was  bom  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1807.  His  mother 
died  during  his  infancy,  and  his  father  soon  after 
emigrated  to  one  of  the  western  territories,  leaving 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  a  grandmother, 
who  superintended  his  early  education.  .  When 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  began  to 
write  verses ;  at  fifteen  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
poetical  department  of  the  gazette  printed  near 
his  home ;  and  at  eighteen  he  published  his  first 
volume,  entitled  *<  Lyrical  and  other  Poems," 
which  was  followed  in  the  next  two  years  by 
"  Early  Lays,"  and  « The  Vision  of  Cortez  and 
other  Pieces,"  and  in  1830,  by  "  The  Tricolor,  or 
Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris."  In  each  of  these 
four  volumes  there  were  poetical  ideas,  and  occa- 
sionally well-finished  verses ;  but  they  are  worthy 
of  little  regard,  except  as  indications  of  the  early 
tendency  of  the  author's  mind. 

When  twenty-one  years  old,  Mr.  Simms  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession in  his  native  district ;  but  feeling  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  political  questions  which  then  agitated 
the  country,  he  soon  abandoned  the  courts,  and 
purchased  a  daily  gazette  at  Charleston,  which  he 
edited  for  several  years,  with  industry,  integrity, 
and  ability.*  It  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and 
he  lost  by  it  all  hb  property,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
pective earnings  of  several  years.  His  ardour  was 
not  lessened  by  this  failure,  and,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, he  determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  author- 
ship. He  had  been  married  at  an  early  age ;  his 
wife,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  now  dead ;  and  no 
domestic  ties  binding  him  to  Charleston,  he  in  the 
spring  of  1832  visited  for  the  first  time  the  northern 
states.  After  travelling  over  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  country,  he  paused  at  the  rural  vil- 
lage of  Hingham,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  pre- 
pared for  the  press  his  principal  poetical  work, 
« Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  the  following  winter.  This 
is  an  imaginative  story,  in  the  dramatic  form ;  its 
plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  effectively  managed, 
and  it  contains  much  beautiful  imagery,  and  fine 
description.  While  a  vessel  glides  over  a  summer 
sea,  Leox,  one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  his 
sister  Isabel,  hear  a  benevolent  spirit  of  the  air 
warning  them  of  the  designs  of  a  sea-god  to  lure 
them  into  pcriL 

Leo.  Didst  hear  the  strain  it  utter*d,  IsabslY 
Ita.  All,  all !    It  spoke,  methougbt,  of  peril  near, 

From  rocks  and  wiles  of  the  ocean  :  did  it  not  1 
Leon.  It  did,  but  idly !    IlRrc  can  lurk  no  rocks; 

For,  by  the  chart  which  now  before  me  lies. 


/ 


*  The  Charleston  City  Gazette,  conducted  by  Mr.  Simms, 
wattf  I  believe,  the  first  journal  in  South  Carolina  that 
took  ground  againtt  the  principle  of  nullification. 


Thy  own  anpractised  eye  may  well  discern 
The  wide  extent  of  the  ocean— shoreless  all. 
The  land,  for  many  a  leafue,  to  tlie  eastward  baafh 
And  not  a  point  beside  it. 

Isa.  Wherefore,  then, 
Should  come  this  voice  of  warning  f 

Leon.  From  the  deep : 
It  hath  its  demons  as  the  earth  and  air, 
All  tributaries  to  the  roaster-fiend 
That  sets  their  springs  In  motion.    This  te  onsi 
That,  doubting  to  mislead  us,  plants  this  wile. 
So  to  divert  our  course,  that  we  may  strike 
The  very  rocks  he  fain  would  warn  as  from. 

fee.  A  subtle  sprite :  and,  now  1  think  of  it. 
Dost  thou  remember  the  old  story  told 
By  Diaz  Ortis,  the  lame  mariner, 
Of  an  adventure  In  the  Indian  Seas, 
Where  he  made  one  with  Jorm  of  Portugal, 
Touching  a  woman  of  the  ocean  wave. 
That  swam  beside  the  barque,  and  sang  strange  songs 
Of  riches  in  the  waters  ;  with  a  speech 
So  winning  on  the  senses,  that  the  crew 
Grew  all  infected  with  the  melody ; 
And,  but  for  a  good  fkther  of  the  church. 
Who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  offer*d  up 
Befitting  prayers,  which  drove  the.  fiend  away. 
They  had  been  tempted  by  her  cunning  voice 
To  leap  Into  the  ocean. 

Leon.  I  do,  I  do ! 
And,  at  the  time,  I  do  remember  me, 
I  made  much  mirth  of  the  extravagant  tale. 
As  a  deceit  of  the  reason :  the  old  roan 
Being  In  his  second  childhood,  and  at  fits 
Wild,  as  you  know,  on  other  themes  than  this. 

Isa.  I  never  more  shall  mock  at  marvellous  things. 
Such  strange  conceits  hath  after-time  found  true, 
That  once  were  themes  for  Jest.    I  shall  not  amila 
At  the  most  monstrous  legend. 

Leon.  Nor  will  I: 
To  any  tale  of  mighty  wonderment 
I  shall  bestow  my  ear,  nor  wonder  more ; 
And  every  fancy  that  my  childhood  bred. 
In  vagrant  dreams  of  frolic,  I  shall  look 
To  have,  without  rebuke,  my  sense  approve. 
Thus,  like  a  little  island  in  the  sea, 
Oirt  in  by  perilous  waters,  and  unknown 
To  all  advetitnre,  may  be  yon  same  cloud, 
Specking,  with  fleecy  bosom,  the  Mue  sky. 
Lit  by  the  rising  moon.    There  we  may  dream, 
And  find  no  censure  in  an  after  day — 
Throng  the  assembled  fairies,  perched  on  beams. 
And  riding  on  their  way  triumphantly. 
There  gather  the  coy  spirits.    Many  a  fay. 
Roving  the  silver  sands  of  that  same  isle, 
Floating  in  asure  ether,  plumes  her  wing 
Of  ever-flrolicsome  fancy,  and  pursues — 
While  myriads,  like  herself,  do  watch  the  chase— 
Some  truant  sylph,  through  the  infinitude 
Of  their  tincircumscrlbed  and  rich  domain. 
There  sport  they  through  the  night,  with  mimicry 
Of  strife  and  battle ;  striking  their  tiny  shields 
And  gathering  into  combat ;  meeting  fierce. 
With  lip  coiy>ress*d  and  spear  aloft,  and  eye 
Glaring  witafight  and  desperate  circumstance ; 
Then  sudden— In  a  moment  all  their  wrath 
Mellow'd  to  friendly  terms  of  courtesy — 
Throwing  aside  the  dread  array,  and  link'd 
Each  in  his  foe*a  embrace.    Then  comes  the  danee. 
The  grateful  route,  the  wild  and  musical  pomp, 
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The  long  procession  o'er  fintastic  realms 
Of  cloud  and  moonbeam,  through  the  enaroour'd  nlfhti 
Making  ii  all  one  revel.     Thus  the  eye. 
Breathed  on  by  fancy,  with  enlarged  scope, 
Through  the  protracted  and  deep  bush  of  night 
May  note  the  fairies,  coursing  the  lazy  hours 
In  various  changes,  and  without  fatigue. 
A  fickle  race,  who  tell  their  time  by  flowers, 
And  live  on  zephyrs,  and  have  stars  for  lamps. 
And  night-dews  for  ambrosia ;  pereh'd  on  beasos, 
Speeding  through  space,  even  with  the  scattering  light 
On  which  they  feed  and  frolic. 

Jsa.  A  sweet  dream : 
And  yet,  since  this  snme  tale  we  laugh*d  at  ones. 
The  story  of  old  Ortis,  is  made  sooth — 
Perchance  not  all  a  dream.    I  would  not  douM. 

Leon.  And  yet  there  may  be,  dress'd  in  subtle  guis* 
Of  unsuspected  art,  some  gay  deceit 
Of  human  conjuration  mix'd  with  this. 
Some  cunning  seaman  having  natural  skill — 
As,  from  the  books,  we  learn  may  yet  be  done — 
Hath  'yond  our  vessePs  figure  pitch'd  liis  Yoke* 
Leading  us  wantonly. 

I$a.  It  is  not  so, 
Or  does  my  sense  deceive  1     Look  there :  the  ware 
A  perch  beyond  our  barque.    What  dost  tliou  seel 

Leon,  A  marvellous  shape,  that  with  tlie  billow  curlt. 
In  gambols  of  the  deep,  and  yet  is  not 
Its  wonted  burden ;  for  beneath  the  waves 
I  mark  a  gracious  form,  though  nothing  clear 
Of  visage  I  discern.    Again  it  speaks. 

The  ship  is  wreclted,  and  ATALAvrif,  a  friryy 
wandering  along  the  beach  with  an  attendant,  Nia, 
discovers  the  inanimate  form  of  Lsoir  clinging  to 
a  spar. 

But  what  is  here. 
Grasping  a  shaft,  and  lifelessly  stretch*d  outl 

JWa.  One  of  the  creatures  of  that  goodly  barque — 
Perchance  the  only  one  of  many  men. 
That,  from  their  distant  homes,  went  forth  in  her. 
And  here  have  perish*d. 

Afal.  There  is  life  in  him — 
And  his  heart  swells  beneath  my  band,  with  polst 
Fitful  and  faint,  returning  now,  now  gone« 
That  much  I  fear  it  may  not  come  again. 
How  very  young  he  is — how  beautiful ! 
Made,  wiih  a  matchless  sense  of  what  is  tmei 
In  manly  grace  and  chisell'd  elegance  ; 
And  features,  rounded  in  as  nice  a  mould 
As  our  own,  Nba.     There,  his  eye  unfolds— 
Stand  away,  girl,  and  let  me  look  on  himt 
It  cannot  be,  that  such  a  form  as  this, 
So  lovely  and  compelling,  ranks  below 
The  creatures  of  our  kingdom.    He  is  one, 
That,  'mongst  them  all,  might  well  defy  eonpars— 
Outshining  all  that  shine ! 

JVm.  He  looks  as  well. 
In  outward  seeming,  as  our  own,  methlnks^' 
And  yet,  he  may  be  but  a  shaped  thing. 
Wanting  in  every  show  of  that  high  sense 
Which  ninkes  the  standard  of  true  excellence. 

Atal   O,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  want  in  him — 
The  spirit  must  be  true,  the  sense  be  high. 
The  soul  as  far  ascending,  strong  and  bright, 
As  is  the  form  he  wears,  and  Ihey  should  be 
Pleas<>d  to  inhabit— *t  were  a  fitting  home ! 
Breathe  on  him,  Nba.     Fan  him  with  thy  winfi 
And  so  arouse  him.    I  would  have  him  speak, 
And  satisfy  my  doubt.    Stay,  yet  a  while— 
Now,  while  his  senses  sleep,  I  Ml  place  my  lip 
Upon  his  own— it  is  so  beautiful ! 
Such  lips  should  give  forth  music— such  a  sweet 
Should  have  been  got  in  heaven — the  produce  there 
Of  never-blighted  gardens.  [JOssssJUsi, 


Leon,  [starts.]  Cling  to  me — 
Am  I  not  with  thee  now,  my  IbadblI        [Sw»oiu  agiAn. 

jttal.  O,  gentle  sounds— how  sweetly  did  they  fall 
In  broken  murmurs,  like  a  melody. 
From  li|>a,  that  wailing  long  on  loving  hearts, 
Had  learn*d  to  murmur  like  them.    Wake  again, 
Sweet  stranger !    If  my  lips  have  wrought  this  spell, 
And  won  thee  back  to  life,  though  but  to  sigh, 
And  sleep  again  in  death,  tbey  shall,  once  more, 
Wake  and  restore  thee. 

Soon  aflcr  the  appearance  of  « Atalantis,"  Mr. 
SiMMS  published,  in  the  "  American  Quarterly,"  a 
review  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  «*  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Americans,'*  which  was  reprinted,  in  several 
editions,  in  this  country  and  in  England;  and  in 
1833  appeared  his  first  romance,  "Martin  Faber, 
the  Story  of  a  Criminal,"  parts  of  which  had  been 
printed  several  years  before  in  a  magazine  conduct- 
ed by  him  in  Charleston.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  "The  Book  of  My  Lady,"  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1 834,  *'  Guy  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia," 
which  was  followed  by  "The  Yemasseo,"  "The 
Partisan,"  "  Mellichampe,"  "  Pelayo,"  «  Carl  Wer- 
ner," "Tlie  Damsel  of  Darien,"  "The  Kinsman," 
"The  History  of  South  Carolina,"  "The  Blind 
Heart,**  and  numerous  sketches,  reviews,  and  mia- 
cellanics,  in  the  periodicals.  8e\'eral  other  works 
have  been  generally  attributed  to  him ;  though  the 
amount  of  his  acknowledged  writings  seems  to  be 
as  great  as  one  man  could  have  produced  since  be 
commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  His  novels 
have  been  very  popular,  particularly  in  the  southern 
states,  the  scenery  and  history  of  which,  several  of 
them  are  designed  to  illustrate.  They  exhibit  con- 
siderable dramatic  power,  and  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  great  skill. 

His  "  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures*'  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1839,  and  he  has  since  published 
"  Florida,**  in  five  cantos,  and  many  shorter  poems. 
They  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  in 
almost  every  measure.  Among  them  are  several 
very  spirited  ballads,  founded  on  Indian  traditions 
and  on  incidents  in  the  war  for  independence.  His 
tttyXe  is  free  and  melodious,  his  fancy  fertile  and  in- 
ventive, and  his  imagery  generally  well  cboeen, 
though  its  range  is  limited;  but  sometimes  his 
rhymes  are  imperfect,  and  his  meaning  not  easily 
understood.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  his  coun- 
try, but  his  sympathies  seem  to  me  to  be  too  local. 
The  rivers,  forests,  savannas,  and  institutions  of 
the  south,  he  regards  with  feelings  similar  to  tboee 
with  which  Wmittikr  looks  upon  the  mountains, 
lakes,  and  social  systems  of  New  England. 

Mr.  SiMMs  is  again  married,  and  now  resides  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  He  is  in  the  meridian 
of  life  and  energy,  and  is  constantly  writing  and 
adding  to  his  reputation.  He  is  retiring  in  his 
habits,  goes  little  into  society,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
all  controversies ;  finding  happiness  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  among  his  books,  and  in  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercourse  with  his  literary 
firiends.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true  southern 
gentleman,  and  combines  in  himself  the  high  quali- 
ties attributed  to  that  character. 
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THE  SLAIN  EAGLE. 


Tbi  ere  that  icark'd  thj  £i^s  vi-Ji  demSlj  aim. 

Tne  ibrm  that  <i«i  iLt*  »  roL^  co.ili  r^xer  claia 
The  inaich^eM  vuroui  whkh  thT  « ir^;  haui  *ho«v ; 
I       Yet  art  thou  in  t^r  prue  c^  tiffii  o'erthp^vn ; 
And  the  fa."  bdlf  ih&t  e-rhoeii  back  thv  tcream. 
I       As  from  kt&raA-riihericz  clouds  thou  cent*it  it 
down. 
Bhall  nee  no  aore  thj  mS-eyed  riineet  ftmm 
For  their  far  fumaiu  rour^.  nith  ftron;  and  ter- 
rible gieaao. 

Lone  and  majesrUc  Dozjirch  of  the  cloud ! 
No  more  I  lee  thee  on  Lhe  tall  clifTt  br.?ir. 
When  tempest*  nieet.  and  fr>:  m  their  n  aierv  ihxYXid 
Poor  thf^ir  wild  torrent*  on  the  plains  below. 
Lifting  thr  fearlea*  winz.  >tiil  frre  Vj  so. 
True  in  thv  aim.  undaunted  in  thr  flight. 
As  seeking  •till,  yet  sconiinz.  t^ery  foe — 
Shrieking  the  while  in  consciousness  of  might. 
To  thj  own  reaJm  of  hi?h  and  undisputed  lighL 

Thj  thought  was  not  of  danger  then — thyjiride 
Left  thee  no  fear.  Thou  badst  rone  forth  in  storma, 
And  thy  strong  pinions  had  been  bravely  tried 
Against  their  rush.    Vainly  their  gathering  forma 
Had  ittriven  against  thy  wing.  Such  conflict  warms 
The  nobler  spirit ;  and  thy  joyful  shriek 
Gave  token  that  the  strife  itself  had  charms 
For  the  born  warrior  of  the  mountain  peak, 
He  of  the  giant  brood,  sharp  fang,  and  bloody  beak. 

How  didst  thou  then,  in  Terr  mirth,  spread  hr 
Thy  pinions*  strenxth ! — with  freedom  that  becuae 
Audacious  lioenw.  with  the  winds  at  war. 
Striding  the  yielding  cloudu  that  girt  thy  frame. 
And,  with  a  fearless  rush  that  naught  could  tame. 
Defying  earth— <lcfying  all  that  mars 
The  flight  of  other  wings  of  humb!cr  name ; 
For  thee,  the  storrn  had  impulse,  but  no  bars 
To  atop  thy  upward  flight,  thou  pilgrim  of  the  stars ! 

Morning  above  the  hills,  and  from  the  ocean. 
Ne'er  IcapM  abroad  into  th<*  fetterless  blue 
With  such  a  free  and  unre*traine<!  motion. 
Nor  shook  from  her  ethereal  wing  the  dew 
That  else  had  clogg*d  her  flight  and  dimmed  her 

view. 
With  such  calm  effort  as  'twas  thine  to  wear — 
Bending  with  sunward  course  erect  and  true. 
When  winds  were  piping  hijrh  and  lightnings  near, 
Thy  day-gruide  all  willidrawn,  through  fathomleas 
fields  of  air. 

The  moral  of  a  chosen  race  wcrt  thou. 
In  such  proud  fi^ht  From  out  the  ranks  of  men — 
The  million  moilcrs,  with  earth-cumber'd  brow, 
That  slink,  like  cowani  titters  to  their  den, 
Each  to  hi^  hiding-place  and  comer  then — 
One  mighty  spirit  watched  thee  in  that  hour. 
Nor  tum*d  his  lifted  heart  to  earth  again; 
Within  his  soul  there  sprang  a  holy  power, 
And  he  ^rew  strong  to  sway,  whom  tempest*  made 
not  cower. 


Waschicz.  be  mw  thy  imib^  vin^.     la  .. 
Fror.  his  t^per.^r  dweZlic^.  the  fierce  an 
Sh::  f.nh  t^  Kaxen  ajrows.  to 
The  auiaci;x:s  ptl^riin.  who  wocild 
The  «r."r<  s;>»:oQra  cf  his  c«nCn 
Prooilv.  he  saw  thev  to  ihAt  pig^Mu  ■  #* 
And.  Erl::#-4i&e.  unaided  *gwf  »^o^|^ 
His  dazzhng  glories  seek,  haa  pgn^  ^^ 
Raued  to  thy  rod's  own   Cwt,   meanwUb^  Af 


I 
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And  thence  he  drrw  a  hope,  m  hope  to  .«. 
Even  w  :-J  a  wi-g  like  thine.      Hie  dariiw 
SoughL  «ith  as  boU  a  Tision.  to  ezplon 
The  secret  of  his  own  deIiTer«nee^_ 
The  secret  of  his  wine— «nii  to  adreiice 
To  sovirnrign  sway  like  thine — to  rule,  to 
Above  his  race,  and  nobly  to  enhancv^ 
Their  empire  as  his  own-l-to  make  the 
The  extended  earth.  Or  aeaa.  and  eolenm  stenLkk 
pnze. 

He  triumphs — and  he  perishes  like  thc«  • 
Scales  the  sun's  heights^  and   moanu  above  Aa 

winds. 
Breaks  down  the  gloomy  harrier,  and  ie  fiw ! 
The  worm  receives  hia  winelet :   he  nnbinda 
TTie  captive  thought,  and  in  its  centre  n*^ 
New  barriera.  and  a  glory  in  his  nxe  • 
He  niocka.  as  thou,  the  sun  !— but  sr^v  m;*>^ 
Grow  o  er  his  %T«ion.  till,  beneath  the  ^«tt. 
From  hU  proud  height  he  fialU,  amid  the  worifa 
amaze. 

And  thou,  brave  bird !  thy  wingr  hath  pienvd  thi 

cloud. 
The  storm  had  not  a  battlement  for  thee- 
But,  with  a  spirit  fetterless  and  proud,     * 
Thou  hast  soar'd  on.  majesticallv  free 
To  worlds,  perchance,  which  men  ahaU  nerer  hoI 
Where  is  thy  spirit  now  ?  the  wing  that  bora  » 
Thou  hast  lost  wing  and  all,  cave  libertr ! 
Death  only  could  subdue — and  that  is  o'^  • 
Alas!  the  very  form  that  slew  thee  ahould  deplora! 

A  proud  exemplar  hath  been  lost  the  proud 
And  he  who  struck  thee  from  thy  fearless  HiJhf 
Thy  noble  loneliness,  that  left  the  crowd  ^^ 
To  aeek.  uncurbM,  that  singleness  of  height 

Which  glory  aims  at  with  unswervine  sisht 

Had  learn'd  a  nobler  toil     No  longer  baL 
With  lowliest  comrades,  he  had  ,fiven  hi.  mi«hL 
Hu  hfie^that  had  been  cast  in  viloat  pUu»--^ 
To  raise  his  hopes  and  homes— to  teach  and  lift 
his  race.  ^^  "^^ 

Tis  he  should  mourn  thy  fiite,  for  he  hath  loat 
The  model  of  dominion.     Not  for  him 
The  mighty  eminence,  the  gathering  host 
Thatworahip^  the  high  glittering  pompa  that  dim. 
The  buraUng  homage  and  the  hailing  hymn^^ 
He  dies— he  hath  no  life,  that,  to  a  star 
Rises  from  dust  and  sheds  a  holy  gleam* 
To  light  the  struggling  nations  from  alar 
And  show,  to  kindred  souls,  where  fruiu  of  gloty 
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Exvltiiig  now,  Iw  dunoafs  &m  \m  pray ; 
His  secret  ihah  hath  not  been  idlj  eped ; 
He  lurk'd  within  the  rocky  cleft  all  daj. 
Till  the  proud  bird  rote  sweeping  o*er  his  head, 
A  nd  thus  he  slew  him !  He  should  weep  him  dead, 
Whom,  living,  he  could  love  not — weep  that  he, 
The  noble  lesson  taught  him,  never  read- 
Exulting  o'er  the  victim  much  mora  free 
Than,  in  his  lowly  soul,  he  e'er  can  hope  to  ba. 

'T  is  triumph  for  the  base  to  overthrow 
That  which  they  reach  not — the  ignoble  miad 
Loves  ever  to  assail  with  secret  blow 
The  loftier,  purer  beings  of  their  kind : 
In  this  their  petty  villany  is  blind ; 
They  hate  their  benefactors— men  who  keep 
Their  names  from  degradation-^men  design'd 
Their  guides  and  guardians :  well,  if  late  they  weep 
The  cruel  shaft  that  struck  such  noble  hearts  so  deep. 

Around  thy  mountain  dwelling  the  winds  lie-^ 
Thy  wing  is  gone,  thy  eyry  desolate ; 
O,  who  shall  teach  thy  young  ones  when  to  fijr— 
Who  611  the  absence  of  thy  watchful  matal 
Thou  typo  of  genius !  bitter  is  thy  &te, 
A  boor  has  sent  the  shaft  that  leaves  them  lone. 
Thy  clustering  fellows,  guardians  of  thy  state 
Shaft  from  the  reedy  fen  whence  thou  hast  flown. 
And  feather  from  the  bird  thy  own  wing  hath  itiQck 
down! 


THE  BROOKLET. 


A  LiTTLS  farther  on,  there  is  a  brook 
Where  the  breeze  lingers  idly.     The  high 
Have  roof 'd  it  with  their  crowding  limbs  and  k 
So  that  the  sun  drinks  not  firom  its  sweet  h\mt. 
And  the  shade  cools  it    You  may  hear  it  now, 
A  low,  faint  beating,  as,  upon  the  leaves 
That  lie  beneath  its  rapids,  it  descends 
In  a  fine,  showery  rain,  that  keeps  one  tune. 
And  'tis  a  sweet  one,  still  oi  constancy. 

Beside  its  banks,  through  the  whole  livelong  day, 
Ere  yet  I  noted  much  the  speed  of  time, 
And  knew  him  but  in  songs  and  ballad-book% 
Nor  cared  to  know  him  better,  I  have  lain ; 
With  thought  unchid  by  harsher  din  than  came 
From  the  thick  thrush,  that,  gliding  through  the 

copse. 
Hurried  aix>ve  me ;  or  the  timid  fiiwn 
That  came  down  to  the  brooklet's  edge  to  diink. 
And  aaunter'd  through  its  shade,  crof^iing  the 

grass, 
Even  where  I  lay, — having  a  quiet  mood. 
And  not  disturbing,  while  surveying  mine. 

Thou  smilest — and  on  thy  lip  a  straying  thought 
Says  I  have  trifled — calls  my  hours  misspent, 
And  looks  a  solemn  warning!    A  true  thought,— 
And  so  my  errant  mood  were  well  rebuked !— - 
Yet  there  was  pleasant  sadness  that  became 
Meetly  the  gentle  heart  and  pliant  sense. 
In  that  same  idlesse— gazing  on  that  brook 
So  pebbly  and  so  dear,^— prattling  away. 
Like  a  young  child,  all  thoughtless,  till  it 
From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and  is  lost 

SO 


THE  aHAPED  WATER. 

Whiit  that  my  mood  is  sad,  and  in  the  noiae 
And  bustle  of  the  crowd,  I  fbel  rebuke, 

I  torn  my  footsteps  from  its  hollow  jojs. 
And  sit  me  down  beside  this  little  brook: 

The  waters  have  a  music  to  mine  ear 

It  glads  me  much  to  hear. 

It  is  a  quiet  glen  as  you  may  see. 

Shut  in  from  all  intrusion  by  the  trees, 

That  spread  their  giant  branches,  broad  and  free, 
The  silent  growth  of  many  centuries ; 

And  make  a  hallow'd  time  for  hapless  moods, 

A  Sabbath  of  the  woods. 

Few  know  its  quiet  shelter, — none,  like  me, 
Do  seek  it  out  with  such  a  fond  desire. 

Poring,  in  idlesse  mood,  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  listening,  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respira/— 

When  the  far-travelling  breeze,  done  wandering, 

Rests  here  his  weary  wing. 

And  all  the  day,  with  fancies  ever  new, 
And  sweet  companions  from  their  boondlesa 

Of  merry  elves,  bespangled  all  with  dew,      [stora 
Fantastic  creatures  of  the  old  time  lore^** 

Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play, 

I  fling  the  hours  away. 

A  gracious  couch, — the  root  of  an  old  oak. 
Whose  branches  yield  it  moss  and  canopy,— 

Is  mine— and  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 
Secure,  shall  never  be  resigned  by  me ; 

It  hangs  above  the  stream  that  idly  plies. 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut,  but  upward  bMt, 

Sweetly  I  muse  through  many  a  quiet  hour. 
While  every  sense,  on  earnest  mission  aent,    [er; 
Retums,thoughtpladen,back  with  bloom  and  flow- 
Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  those  who  moil, 
A  profitable  toiL 

And  still  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  feet. 
Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody. 

Yielding  sweet  music-,  which  the  leaves  repeat, 
Above  them,  to  the  gay  breeze  gliding  by, — 

Yet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 

Through  the  thick  copse  around. 


Sometimes  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  the 
Hangs  o'er  the  archway  opening  through  thetnaa, 

Breaking  the  spell  that,  like  a  slumber,  preaa'd . 
On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries,— 

And,  with  awaken'd  vision  upward  bent, 

I  watch  the  firmament 

How  like — ^its  sure  and  unduiturb'd  retreat. 

Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  from  storm- 
To  the  pure  waters  trickling  at  my  feet. 

The  bending  trees  that  overshade  my  form ; 
So  far  as  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  aeem 
Like  those  of  which  we  dream. 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophy 

The  young  bird  teaches,  who,  with  sudden  fligliC, 
Sails  fiur  into  the  blue  that  spreads  on  high. 

Until  I  lose  him  from  my  straining  sights— 
With  a  most  lofty  discontent,  to  fly 

Upward,  from  earth  to  sky. 

Sot 
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TO  THE  BREEZE: 

AFTES  ▲  PBOTKACTED   CALM  AT  SSA. 

Thou  halt  been  slow  to  bleee  ui,  gentle  birecie ; 

Where  hast  thou  been  a  lingerer,  welcome  friend  f 
Where,  when  the  midnight  gathered  to  her  biow 
Her  pale  and  crescent  minister,  wert  thou  1 
On  what  far,  sullen,  solitary  seas, 
Piping  the  mariner's  requiem,  didst  thou  tend 
The  home-returning  bark, 
Curling  the  white  foam  o*er  her  lifted  prow,  fdarkl 
White,  when  the  rolling  waves  around  her  aU  were 

Gently,  and  with  a  breath 
Of  spicy  odour  from  Sabean  vales, 
Where  subtle  life  defies  and  conquera  death, 
Fill'dst  thou  her  yellow  sails ! 

On,  like  some  pleasant  bird. 
With  glittering  plumage  and  light-loving  eye, 
While  the  long  pennant  lay  alofl  unstirr*d. 

And  sails  hung  droopingly, 
Camest  thou  with  tidings  of  the  land  to  cheer 

The  weary  mariner. 

How,  when  the  ocean  slept, 

Making  no  sign ; 
And  his  dumb  waters,  of  all  life  bereft, 

Lay  'neath  the  sun-girt  line ; 
His  drapery  of  storm-clouds  lifted  high 

In  some  far,  foreign  sky. 
While  a  faint  moaning  o'er  his  bosom  crept. 

As  the  deep  breathings  of  eternity. 
Above  the  grave  of  the  un  buried  time. 
Claiming  its  clim^— 

How  did  the  weary  tar, 
His  form  reclined  along  the  burning  deck. 

Stretch  his  dim  eye  afar, 
To  hail  the  finger,  and  delusive  speck, 
Thy  bending  shadow,  from  some  rocky  iteep, 

Down-darting  o*er  the  deep! 

Bom  in  the  soIe:nn  night. 

When  the  deep  skies  were  bright, 
With  all  their  thousand  watchers  on  the  sight — 
Thine  was  the  music  through  the  firmament 
By  the  fond  nature  sent, 

To  hail  the  blessed  birth. 

To  guide  to  lowly  earth 
The  glorious  glance,  the  holy  wing  of  light! 

Music  to  US  no  less. 

Thou  comest  in  our  distress, 
To  cheer  our  pathway.     It  is  clear,  through  thee, 

0*er  the  broad  wastes  of  sea. 
How  soothing  to  the  heart  that  glides  alone, 
Unwatch'd  and  unremcmber'd,  on  the  wave. 

Perchance  his  grave ! — 
Should  he  there  perish,  to  thy  deeper  moan 

What  lip  shall  add  one  tone  t 

I  bless  thee,  gentle  1)recze ! 
Sweet  minister  to  many  a  fond  desire. 
Thou  l)car*st  me  to  my  sire. 
Thou,  and  these  rolling  seas ! 
What— O,  thou  God  of  this  strong  element  I— 

Are  we,  that  it  is  sent, 
Obedient  to  our  fond  and  fervent  hope  ? 

But  that  its  pinion  on  our  path  is  bent. 
We  had  been  doomM  beyond  desire  to  grope. 


Where  phimmef  8  cast  is  vain,  and  homan  ait» 
Lacking  all  chart 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

N«T  IB  the  aky. 

Where  it  was  seen, 

Vor  on  the  white  tope  of  the  glistering 

Nor  in  the  mansions  of  the  hidden  deep,— 

Though  green, 

And  beautiful,  its  caves  of  mystery,-^ 

Shall  the  bright  watcher  have 

A  place—and,  as  of  old,  high  station  keep. 

Gone,  gone ! 

O,  never  more  to  cheer 

The  mariner  who  holds  his  course  alone 

On  the  Atlantic,  through  the  weary  night. 

When  the  stare  turn  to  watchere  and  do  sleep. 

Shall  it  appear. 

With  the  sweet  fixedness  of  certain  light, 

Down-shining  on  the  shut  eyes  of  the  deep. 

Vain,  vain ! 

Hopeful  most  idly  then,  shall  he  look  forth. 
That  mariner  from  his  bark*- 
Howe'er  the  north 

Doth  nise  his  certain  lamp  when  tempests  lower- 
He  eees  no  more  that  perished  light  again ! 
And  gloomier  grows  the  hour  [dark* 

Which  may  not,  through  the  thick  and  crowding 
Bestore  that  lost  and  loved  one  to  her  tower. 

He  looks, — the  shepherd  on  Chaldea's  hills. 

Tending  his  fiocks, — 

And  wonders  the  rich  beacon  doth  not  blaze. 

Gladdening  his  gaze ; 

And,  from  his  dreary  watch  along  the  rocks. 

Guiding  him  safely  home  through  perilous  wmya ! 

How  stands  he  in  amaze, 

Stin  wondering,  as  the  drowsy  silence  fills 

The  sorrowful  scene,  and  every  hour  distils 

Its  leaden  dews — how  chafes  he  at  the  night. 

Still  slow  to  bring  the  expected  and  sweet  Ught, 

So  natural  to  his  sight ! 

And  lone. 

Where  its  first  splendoure  shone. 

Shall  be  that  pleasant  company  of  stars: 

How  should  they  know  that  death 

Such  perfect  beauty  man ; 

And,  like  the  earth,  its  common  bloom  and  breath, 

Fallen  from  on  high. 

Their  lights  grow  blasted  by  its  touch,  and  die— 

All  their  concerted  springs  of  harmony, 

Snapp'd  rudily,  and  the  generous  music  gone. 

A  strain — a  mellow  strain — 
Of  wailing  sweetness,  fiUM  the  earth  and  sky; 
The  stare  lamenting  in  unborrowM  pain 
That  one  of  the  selectest  ones  must  die ; 
Must  vanish,  when  most  lovely,  from  the  rest ! 
Alas  I  'tis  ever  more  the  destiny. 
The  hope,  heart«herish*d,  is  the  soonest  lost; 
The  flower  firet  budded  soonest  feels  the  frost: 
Are  not  the  shortest-lived  still  loveliest  ? 
And,  like  the  pale  star  shooting  down  the  sky. 
Look  they  not  ever  brightest  when  they  fly 
The  desolate  home  they  bless*d  ? 
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TOE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWAMP. 

T  IS  a  Mrild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look ; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  young  leaves  seem  blighted.  A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  round,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blistcringdews  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  coverL     Cypresses  [length, 

Crowd  on  the  dank,  wet  earth ;  and,  stretch'd  at 
The  cayman — a  fit  dweller  in  such  hom»— 
Slumbers,  half-buried  in  the  sedgy  grass. 
Beside  the  green  ooze  where  he  shelters  him, 
A  whooping  crane  erects  his  skeleton  form, 
And  shrieks  in  flight  Two  summer  docks,  arouaed 
To  apprehension,  as  they  hear  his  cry. 
Dash  up  from  the  lagoon,  with  marvellous  haste, 
Following  his  guidance.    Meetly  taught  by  these^ 
And  startled  at  our  rapid,  near  approach. 
The  steel-jawM  monster,  from  his  grassy  bed. 
Crawls  slowly  to  his  slimy,  green  abode, 
Which  straight  receives  him.   You  behold  him  now, 
His  ridgy  back  uprising  as  he  speeds, 
In  silence,  to  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Whence  his  head  peers  alone.     A  butterfly. 
That,  travelling  all  the  day,  has  counted  climei 
Only  by  flowers,  to  rest  himself  a  while. 
Lights  on  the  monster's  brow.     The  surly  mute 
Straightway  goes  down,  so  suddenly,  Ui^  he, 
The  dandy  of  the  summer  flowers  and  woods, 
Dips  his  light  wings,  and  spoils  his  golden  oott, 
With  the  rank  water  of  that  turbid  pond. 
Wondering  and  vexM,  the  plumed  citizen 
Flics,  with  a  hurried  eflfort,  to  the  shore. 
Seeking  his  kindred  flowers : — but  seeks  in  Tain- 
Nothing  of  genial  growth  may  there  be  seen. 
Nothing  of  beautiful !     Wild,  ragged  trees, 
That  look  like  felon  spectres — fetid  shrubs. 
That  taint  the  gloomy  atmosphere— dusk  shades, 
That  gather,  half  a  cloud,  and  half  a  fiend 
In  aspect,  lurking  on  the  swamp*s  wild  edge, — 
Gloom  with  their  sternness  and  forbidding  firowns 
The  general  prospect    The  sad  butterfly. 
Waving  his  lacker'd  wings,  darts  quickly  on. 
And,  by  his  free  flight,  counsels  us  to  speed 
For  better  lodgings,  and  a  scene  more  sweet, 
Than  these  drear  borders  ofler  ns  to-night 


CHANGES  OF  HOME. 

Well  may  we  sing  her  beauties, 

T^is  pleasant  land  of  ours, 
Her  sunny  smiles,  her  golden  froits^ 

And  all  her  world  of  flowers; 
The  young  birds  of  her  forest-groves. 

The  blue  folds  of  her  sky, 
And  all  those  airs  of  gentleness. 

That  never  seem  to  fly ; 
They  wind  about  our  forms  at  noon. 

They  woo  us  in  the  shade. 
When  panting,  from  the  summer's  heeti^ 

The  woodman  seeks  the  glade ; 
They  win  us  with  a  song  of  love. 

They  cheer  us  with  a  dream, 
That  gilds  our  passing  thoughts  of  life. 

As  sunlight  does  the  stream ; 


And  well  would  they  persuade  us  now. 

In  moments  all  too  dear. 
That,  sinful  though  our  hearts  may  be. 

We  have  our  Eden  here. 

Ah,  well  has  lavish  nature. 

From  out  her  boundless  store, 
Spread  wealth  and  loveliness  around, 

On  river,  rock,  and  shore : 
No  sweeter  stresim  than  Ashley  glide*— 

And,  what  of  southern  France  T— 
She  boasts  no  brighter  fields  than  ours, 

Within  her  matron  glance ; 
Our  skies  look  down  in  tenderness 

From  out  their  realms  of  blue. 
The  fairest  of  Italian  climes 

May  claim  no  softer  hue ; 
And  let  them  sing  of  fruits  of  Spain, 

And  let  them  boast  the  flowers, 
The  Moors'  own  culture  they  may  daioi, 

No  dearer  sweet  than  ours — 
Perchance  the  dark-hair*d  maiden 

Is  a  glory  in  your  eye, 
But  the  blue-eyed  Carolinian  rules. 

When  all  the  rest  are  nigh. 

And  none  may  say,  it  is  not  true. 

The  burden  of  my  lay, 
'T  is  written,  in  the  sight  of  all. 

In  flower  and  fruit  and  ray ; 
Look  on  the  scene  around  us  now. 

And  say  if  sung  amiss^ 
The  song  that  pictures  to  your  eye 

A  spot  so  fair  as  this : 
Gay  springs  the  merry  mocking-bird 

Around  the  cottage  pale, — 
And,  scarcely  taught  by  hunter's  aim. 

The  rabbit  down  the  vale ; 
Each  boon  of  kindly  nature. 

Her  buds,  her  blooms,  her  flowers, 
And,  more  than  all,  the  maidens  £ur 

That  fill  this  land  of  ours, 
Are  still  in  rich  perfection, 

As  our  fathers  found  them  first. 
But  our  sons  are  gentle  now  no  more. 

And  all  the  land  is  cursed. 

Wild  thoughts  are  in  our  bosoms 

And  a  savage  discontent; 
We  love  no  more  the  life  we  led, 

The  music,  nor  the  scent ; 
The  merry  dance  delights  us  not, 

As  in  that  better  time. 
When,  glad,  in  happy  bands  we  met. 

With  spirits  like  our  clime. 
And  all  the  social  loveliness. 

And  all  the  smile  is  gone. 
That  link'd  the  spirits  of  our  youth. 

And  made  our  people  one. 
They  smile  no  more  together. 

As  in  that  earlier  day. 
Our  maidens  sigh  in  loneliness. 

Who  once  were  always  gay; 
And  though  our  skies  are  bright. 

And  our  sun  looks  down  as  then— 
Ah.  me !  the  thought  is  sad  I  feel. 

We  shall  never  smile  tgain. 
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AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 


CoMv  thou  with  me !    If  thou  hast  worn  away 
All  this  most  glorious  summer  in  the  crowd. 
Amid  the  dust  of  cities,  and  the  din, 
While  birds  were  carolling  on  every  spray  ; 
If,  from  gray  dawn  to  solenm  night*s  approach. 
Thy  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thoughts. 
Tolling  and  panting  for  a  little  gold ; 
Drudging  amid  the  veiy  lees  of  life 
For  this  accursed  slave  that  makes  men  slaves; 
Come  thou  with  me  into  the  pleasant  fields: 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  us  and  make  us  free ! 

For  thou  shalt  hold  communion,  pure  and  high, 
With  the  great  Spirit  of  the  Universe ; 
It  shall  pervade  thy  soul ;  it  shall  renew 
The  fancies  of  thy  boyhood ;  thou  shalt  know 
Tears,  most  unwonted  tears  dimming  thine  eyes ; 
Thou  shalt  forget,  under  the  old  brown  oak, 
That  the  good  south  wind  and  the  liberal  west 
Have  other  tidings  than  the  songs  of  birds, 
Or  the  sod  news  wafted  from  fragrant  flowers. 
Look  out  on  Nature's  fiice,  and  what  hath  she 
In  common  with  thy  feelings  1     That  brown  hill, 
Upon  whose  sides,  firom  the  gray  mountain-ash. 
We  gather'd  crimson  berries,  look'd  as  brown 
When  the  loaves  fell  twelve  autumn  suns  ago ; 
This  pleasant  stream,  with  the  well-shaded  verge. 
On  whose  fair  surfece  have  our  buoyant  limbs 
So  often  play'd,  caressing  and  caress'd ; 
Its  verdant  banks  are  green  as  then  they  were ; 
So  went  its  bubbling  murmur  down  the  tide. 
Yes,  and  the  very  trees,  those  ancient  oaks. 
The  crimson-crested  maple,  feathery  elm, 
And  fair,  smooth  ash,  with  leaves  of  graceful  gold. 
Look  like  familiar  faces  of  old  friends. 
From  their  broad  branches  drop  the  withered  leaves. 
Drop,  one  by  one,  without  a  sini^le  breath. 
Save  when  some  eddying  curl  round  the  old  roots 
Twirls  them  about  in  merry  sport  a  while. 
They  ara  not  changed ;  their  office  is  not  done  ; 


The  first  soft  breeze  of  spring  shall  see  them  fresh 
With  sprouting  twigs  bursting  from  every  branch. 
As  should  iresh  feelings  from  our  witber'd  hearts. 
Scorn  not  the  moral;  for,  while  these  have  warm'd 
To  annual  beauty,  gladdening  the  fields 
With  new  and  ever-glorious  garniture. 
Thou  hast  grown  worn  and  wasted,  almost  gray 
Even  in  thy  very  summer.     'T  is  for  this 
We  have  neglected  nature !     Wearing  out 
Our  hearts  and  all  our  life's  dearest  charities 
In  the  perpetual  turmoil,  when  we  need 
To  strengthen  and  to  purify  our  minds 
Amid  the  venerable  woods;  to  hold 
Chaste  converse  with  the  fountains  and  the  vrinds ! 
So  should  we  elevate  our  souls ;  so  be 
Ready  to  stand  and  act  a  nobler  part 
In  the  hard,  heartless  struggles  of  the  world. 
Day  wanes ;  't  is  autumn  eventide  again ; 
And,  sinking  on  the  blue  hills'  breast,  the  sun 
Spreads  the  large  bounty  of  his  level  blaze. 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  treei^ 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o*er  the  sheet 
Of  this  dark  stream,  in  whose  unrafiied  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm. 
As  the  gay  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whisper  of  the  coming  air : 
So  doth  it  mirror  every  passing  cloud, 
And  those  which  fill  the  chambers  of  the  west 
With  such  strange  beauty,  fairer  than  all  thrones, 
Blazoned  with  orient  gems  and  barbarous  gold. 
I  see  thy  full  heart  gathering  in  thine  eyes ; 
I  see  those  eyes  swelling  with  precious  tears ; 
But,  if  thou  couldst  have  look'd  upon  this  scene 
With  a  cold  brow,  and  then  tum'd  back  to  thoughts 
Of  traffic  in  thy  fellow's  wretchedness, 
Thou  wert  not  fit  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature's  naked  beauty ;  most  unfit 
To  look  on  fairer  things,  the  loveliness 
Of  earth's  most  lovely  daughters,  whose  glad  forma 
And  glancing  eyes  do  kindle  the  great  souls 
Of  better  men  to  emulate  pure  thoughts, 
And,  in  high  action,  all  ennobling  deeds. 
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But  lo !  the  harvest  moon !    8he  climhe  m 
Among  the  clustered  jewels  of  the  sky, 
As,  mid  the  rosy  bowers  of  paradise, 
Her  soft  light,  trembling  upon  leaf  and  floww. 
Smiled  o'er  the  slumbers  of  the  first-born  man. 
And,  while  her  beauty  is  upon  our  hearts, 
Now  let  us  seek  our  quiet  home,  that  sleep 
May  come  without  bad  dreams ;  may  come  as  light 
As  to  that  yellow-headed  cottage-boy, 
Whose  serious  musings,  as  he  homeward  drivaa 
His  sober  herd,  are  of  the  frosty  dawn, 
And  the  ripe  nuts  which  his  own  hand  shall  pluck. 
Then,  when  the  bird,  high-courier  of  the  mom, 
Looks  from  his  airy  vantage  over  the  world. 
And,  by  the  music  of  his  mounting  flight. 
Tells  many  blessed  things  of  gushing  gold. 
Coming  in  floods  oVr  the  eastern  wave, 
Will  we  arise,  and  our  pure  orisons 
Shall  keep  us  in  the  trials  of  the  day. 


JEWISH  BATTLE-SONG. 


Ho  !  Princes  of  Jacob!  the  strength  and  Uie  stay 
Of  the  daughter  of  Zion« — now  up,  and  array ; 
Lo,  the  hunters  have  struck  her,  and  bleeding  alone 
Like  a  pard  in  the  desert  she  maketh  her  moan: 
Up,  with  war-horse  and  banner,  with  spear  and 

with  sword, 
On  the  spoiler  go  down  in  the  might  of  the  Lord ! 

She  lay  sleeping  in  beauty,  more  fair  than  the  moon. 
With  her  children  about  her,  like  stars  in  night's 

noon. 
When  they  came  to  her  covert,  these  spoilers  of 

Rome, 
And  are  trampling  her  children  and  rifling  her  home: 
O,  up,  noble  chiefs !  would  you  leave  her  forlorn, 
To  be  crush*d  by  the  Gentife,  a  mock  and  a  scorn  1 

Their  legions  and  cohorts  are  fair  to  behold. 
With  their  iron-clad  bosoms,  and  helmets  of  gold ; 
But,  gorgeous  and  glorious  in  pride  though  they  be. 
Their  avarice  is  broad  as  the  grasp  of  the  sea ; 
They  talk  not  of  pity ;  the  mercies  they  feel 
Are  cruel  and  fierce  as  their  death-doing  steeL 

Will  they  laugh  at  the  hind  they  have  etmok  to 

the  earth, 
When  the  bold  stag  of  Naphtali  buTsts  on  their 

mirth  1 
Will  they  dare  to  deride  and  insult,  when  in  wrath 
The  lion  of  Judah  glares  wild  in  their  path  1 
O,  say,  will  they  mock  us,  when  down  on  the  plain 
The  hoofs  of  our  steeds  thunder  over  their  slain  t 

They  come  with  their  plumes  tossing  haughty  and 

free. 
And  white  as  the  crest  of  the  old  hoary  sea ; 
Yet  they  float  not  so  fierce  as  the  wild  lion's  mane, 
To  whose  lair  ye  have  track'd  him,  whose  whelps 

ye  have  slain ; 
But,  dark  mountain-archer !  your  sinews  to-day 
Must  be  strong  as  the  spear-shs^  to  drive  in  the  prey. 

And  the  tribes  are  all  gathering;  the  valleys  ring  oat 
To  the  peal  of  the  trumpet— the  timbrel— the  shout : 


Lo,  Zebolon  comes;  he  remembers  the  day 
When  they  perilPd  their  lives  to  the  death  in  the  firay; 
And  the  riders  of  Naphtali  burst  from  the  hiUa 
Like  a  mountain-swollen  stream  in  the  pride  of 
its  rills. 

Like  Sisera*s  rolls  the  foe's  chariot-wheel, 
And  he  comes,  like  the  Philistine,  girded  in  steel; 
Like  both  shall  he  perish,  if  ye  are  but  men, 
If  your  javelins  and  hearts  are  as  mighty  as  then ; 
He  trusts  in  his  buckler,  his  spear,  and  his  sword ; 
strength  is  but  weakness ; — ^we  trust  in  the 

Loan ! 

— ■• — 

"  PASS  ON,  RELENTLESS  WORLD." 

BwifTsa  and  swifter,  day  by  day, 
Down  Time's  unquiet  current  hnrf  <i. 

Thou  passest  on  thy  restless  way, 
Tumultuous  and  unstable  world ! 

Thou  passest  on !     Time  hath  not  seen 

•   Delay  upon  thy  hurried  path ; 

And  prayers  and  tears  alike  have  been 
In  vain  to  stay  thy  course  of  wrath  f 

Thou  passest  on,  and  vrith  thee  go 

The  loves  of  youth,  the  cares  of  age  ; 
And  smiles  and  tears,  and  joy  and  wo. 

Are  on  thy  history's  troubled  page ! 
There,  every  day,  like  yesterday. 

Writes  hopes  that  end  in  mockery  ; 
But  who  shall  tear  the  veil  away 

Before  the  abyss  of  things  to  be  t 

Thou  passest  on,  and  at  thy  side. 

Even  as  a  shade.  Oblivion  treads, 
And  o'er  the  dreams  of  human  pride 

His  misty  shroud  forever  spmds ; 
Where  all  thine  iron  hand  hath  traced 

Upon  that  gloomy  scroll  to-day. 
With  records  ages  since  eflaced, — 

Like  them  shall  Hve,  like  them  decay. 

Thou  passest  on,  with  thee  the  vain. 

Who  sport  upon  thy  flaunting  bUoe^ 
Pride,  framed  of  dust  and  folly's  train. 

Who  court  thy  love,  and  run  thy  waya  r 
But  thou  and  I, — and  be  it  so,-^ 

Press  onward  to  eternity ; 
Yet  not  together  let  us  go 

To  that  deep-voiced  but  shoreless 


Thou  hast  thy  friends, — I  would  have  mine; 

Thou  hast  thy  thoughts, — leave  me  my  own; 
I  kneel  not  at  thy  g^lt^^  shrine, 

I  bow  not  at  thy  slavish  throne ; 
I  see  them  pass  without  a  sigh, — 

They  wake  no  swelling  raptures  nofw, 
The  fierce  delights  that  fire  thine  eye. 

The  triumphs  of  thy  haughty  brow. 

Pass  on,  relentless  world  !     I  grieve 

No  more  for  all  that  thou  hast  riven ; 
Pass  on,  in  God's  name,^-only  leave 

The  things  thou  never  yet  hast  given— 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

A  flections  fixed  above  thy  sway, 
Faith  set  upon  a  worid  to  come. 

And  patience  through  life's  little  day. 
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HAMTTON  BEACH. 

AsATV  vpott  the  soDBding  shore, 
And,  O  how  bleated,  agetn  alone  I 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  thy  roar, 
Thy  deep,  thy  long,  majestic  tone ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  one 
Could  view  with  me  thy  swelling  might» 
And,  like  a  very  stock  or  stone. 
Turn  coldly  from  the  glorious  sight. 
And  seek  the  idle  world,  to  hate  and  fear  and  fight* 

Thou  art  the  same,  eternal  sea ! 
The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  forms. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  fervid  noontide  warms, 
Or  winter's  rugged  grasp  deforms. 
Or  bright  with  autumn's  golden  store ; 
Thou  coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms. 
Or  smilest  serene, — but  still  thy  roar 
And  dashing  foam  go  up  to  vex  the  se»-beat  shore. 

I  see  thy  heaving  waters  roll, 
I  hear  thy  stem,  uplifted  voice. 
And  trumpet-like  upon  my  soul 
Falls  the  deep  music  of  that  noise 
Wherewith  thou  dost  thyself  rejoice ; 
The  ships,  that  on  thy  bosom  play. 
Thou  dashest  them  about  like  toys, 
And  stranded  navies  are  thy  prey, 
Strown   on   thy  rock-bound  coast,  torn  by  the 
whirling  spray. 

As  summer  twilight,  soft  and  calm. 
Or  when  in  stormy  grandeur  drest, 
Peals  up  to  heaven  the  eternal  psalm. 
That  swells  within  thy  boundless  breast ; 
Thy  curling  waters  have  no  rest ; 
But  day  and  night  the  ceaseless  throng 
Of  waves  that  wait  thy  high  behest, 
Speak  out  in  utterance  deep  and  strong. 
And  loud  the  craggy  beach  howls  back  their 
savage  song. 

Terrible  art  thou  in  thy  wrath,— 
Terrible  in  thine  hour  of  glee. 
When  the  strong  winds,  upon  their  path. 
Bound  o*er  thy  breast  tumultuously. 
And  shout  their  chorus  loud  and  free 
To  the  sad  sea-bird's  mournful  wail. 
As,  heaving  with  the  heaving  sea. 
The  broken  mast  and  shattered  sail 
Tell  of  thy  cruel  strength  the  lamentable  tale. 

Ay,  'tis  indeed  a  glorious  sight 
To  gaze  upon  thine  ample  face ; 
An  awful  joy, — a  deep  delight ! 
I  see  thy  laughing  waves  embrace 
Each  other  in  their  frolic  race ; 
I  sit  above  the  flashing  spray. 
That  foams  around  this  rocky  base. 
And,  as  the  bright  blue  waters  play,      [as  thflj. 
Feel  that  my  thoughts,  my  life,  perchance,  are  ndn 

This  is  thy  lesson,  mighty  sea ! 
Man  calls  the  dimpled  earth  his  own. 
The  flowery  vale,  the  golden  lea ; 
And  on  the  wild,  gray  mountain-stone 
Claims  nature's  temple  for  his  throne ! 


But  where  thy  many  voioea  aing 
Their  endless  song,  the  deep,  deep  tone 
CaUs  back  his  spirit's  airy  wing. 
He  "V""^"  into  himself,  where  Gron  alone  is  kiii|^ ! 


PILGRIM  SONG. 


Otis  the  mountain  wave,  see  where  they  oome  ; 
Storm-cloud  and  wintry  wind  welcome  them  home; 
Yet,  where  the  sounding  gale  howls  to  the  sea, 
There  their  song  peals  along,  deep-toned  and  free : 

•*  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come  ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be — this  is  our  home  !** 

England  hath  sunny  dales,  dearly  they  bloom  ; 
Scotia  hath  heather-hills,  sweet  their  perfume : 
Yet  through  the  wilderness  cheerful  we  stray, 
Native  land,  native  land — home  far  away  ! 

<*  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be — this  is  our  home !" 

Dim  grew  the  forest-path :  onward  they  trod ; 
Firm  beat  their  noble  hearts,  trusting  in  God  ! 
Gray  men  and  blooming  maids,  high  rose  their  song ; 
Hear  it  sweep,  clear  and  deep,  ever  along : 

«  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be — this  is  our  home  *" 

Not  theirs  the  glory- wreath,  torn  by  the  blast; 
Heavenward  their  holy  steps,  heavenward  they  past! 
Green  be  their  mossy  graves !  ours  be  their  fame. 
While  their  song  peals  along,  ever  the  same : 

"  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be — this  is  our  home !" 


THE  LYRE  AND  SWORD. 

Tb£  freeman's  glittering  sword  be  blest, — 

Forever  blest  the  freeman's  lyre, — 
TTiat  rings  upon  the  tyrant's  crest ; 

This  stirs  the  heart  like  living  fire : 
Well  can  he  wield  the  shining  brand. 
Who  battles  for  his  native  land  ; 

But  when  his  fingers  sweep  the  chords, 
That  summon  heroes  to  the  frey. 

They  gather  at  the  feast  of  swords. 
Like  mountain-eagles  to  their  prey  f 

And  mid  the  vales  and  swelling  hills. 

That  sweetly  bloom  in  Freedom's  land, 
A  living  spirit  breathes  and  fills 

The  freeman's  heart  and  nerves  his  hand ; 
For  the  bright  soil  that  gave  him  birth. 
The  home  of  all  he  loves  on  earth,*— 

For  this,  when  Freedom's  trumpet  call% 
He  waves  on  high  his  sword  of  fire, — 

F(Nr  ihiSf  amidst  his  country's  halls 
Forever  strikes  the  freeman's  lyre ! 

His  burning  heart  he  may  not  lend 

To  serve  a  doting  despot's  sway,— 
A  suppliant  knee  he  will  not  bend, 

Before  these  things  of  «  brass  and  clay :" 
When  wrong  and  ruin  call  to  war, 
He  knows  the  summons  from  afar ; 

On  high  his  glittering  sword  he  waves. 
And  myriads  feel  the  freeman's  fire. 

While  he,  around  their  fathers'  graves. 
Strikes  to  old  strains  the  freeman's  lyre! 


BLOODY  BIIOOK.* 

Bt  Bloody  Brook,  at  break  of  day, 

When  glanced  the  mom  on  scene  more  fiurt 
Rich  pearl-dew  on  the  greensward  lay, 

And  many  a  bright  flower  flourishM  there : 
The  holy  forest,  all  around. 

Was  hush  as  summer's  sabbath  noon. 
And  through  its  arches  breathed  no  sound 

But  Bloody  Brook's  low  bubbling  tune. 

And,  rich  with  every  gallant  hue. 

The  old  trees  stretch  their  leafy  anna. 
And  o'er  them  all  the  morning  threw 

A  tenderer  glow  of  blushing  charms ; 
And  varying  gold,  and  softest  green, 

And  crimson  like  the  summer  rose. 
And  deeper,  through  the  foliage  screen, 

The  mellow  purple  lives  and  glowa. 

By  night — alas,  that  fearful  night ! 

How  sinks  my  heart  the  tale  to  tell^- 
AU,  all  was  gone,  that  morning  light 

Saw  blooming  there  so  passing  well : 
Those  clustered  flowers,  o'er  all  their  pride 

A  thousand  furious  steps  had  trod, 
And  many  a  brave  hearths  ebbing  tide 

For  pearly  dew-drops  stain'd  the  aod. 

But,  hark!  that  sound  you  scarce  may  hear, 

Amidst  the  dry  leaves  scatter'd  there,— 
Is  it  the  wild-wolf's  step  of  fear  1 

Or  fell  snake,  stealing  to  his  lairt 
Ah  me,  it  is  the  wild-wolf's  heart. 

With  more  than  wolfish  vengeance  warm; 
Ah  me,  it  is  the  serpent's  art 

Incarnate  in  the  human  form ! 

And  now  'tis  still !     No  sound  to  wake 

The  primal  forest's  awful  shade ; 
And  breathless  lies  the  covert  brake. 

Where  many  an  ambush'd  form  if  laid: 
I  see  the  red  man's  gleaming  eye ; 

Yet  all  so  hush'd  the  gloom  profound^ 
The  summer  birds  flit  heedless  by. 

And  mocking  nature  smiles  around. 

Yet  hark,  again !  a  merry  note 

Comee  pealing  up  the  quiet  stream ; 

*  September  18th,  1074,  Capuin  Lathbof,  with  a  nooi- 
ber  of  teams  and  eighty  young  men,  the  flower  of  Essex 
county,  went  to  bring  a  quantity  of  grain  from  De^rfleld ; 
on  their  return  they  atofiped  to  gather  grapes  at  the  place 
af\erwardM  known  as  Bloody  Brook.  They  were  assailed 
by  a  body  of  Indians,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  han- 
dred,  who  were  lying  in  wail  for  their  approach.  Seventy 
of  their  number  were  slain  and  afVerwardi  buried  in  one 
grave :  never  had  the  country  seen  such  a  bloody  hour. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a  (kinily  InEMez  wbleb 
did  not  feel  the  blow. 


And  nearer  still  the  echoes  float— 

The  roUing  drum,  the  fife's  loud  scream  t 

Yet  careless  was  their  march,  the  while-^ 
They  deem  no  danger  hovering  near. 

And  oft  the  weary  way  beguile 

With  sportive  laugh  and  friendly  jeer.. 

Pride  of  their  wild,  romantic  land, 

In  the  first  flush  of  manhood's  day. 
It  was  a  bright  and  gallant  band. 

Which  trod  that  morn  the  ventnroaa  way.. 
Long  was  the  toilsome  march,  and  now 

They  pause  along  the  shelter'd  tide. 
And  pluck  from  many  a  cluster'd  bough 

The  wild  fruits  by  the  pathway  aide. 

How  gay  f    Alas,  that  direful  yell  f 

So  load,  so  wikl,  so  shrill,  so  clear. 
As  if  the  very  fiends  of  hell. 

Burst  from  the  wild-wood  depths,  were  here  t 
The  flame,  the  shot,  the  deadly  gasp. 

The  shout,  the  shriek,  the  panting  breath. 
The  struggle  of  that  fearful  cliMip, 

When  man  meets  man  for  life  or  dealli  !^— 

All,  all  were  here !     No  manlier  forma 

Than  theirs,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  lair; 
No  header  hearts  life's  current  warms 

Than  those  that  pour*d  it  nobly  there  f 
In  the  dim  forest's  deep  recess, 

From  hope,  from  friends,  from  succour  &i^ 
Fresh  fit)m  home's  smile  and  dear  careas^ 

They  stood  to  dare  the  unequal  war  f 

Ah,  gallant  few !     No  generous  foe 

Had  met  you  by  that  crimson  tide ; 
Vain  even  despair's  resistless  blow — 

As  brave  men  do  and  die,  they  died  f 
Yet  not  in  vain — a  cry,  that  shook 

The  inmost  forest's  desert  glooms, 
Swell'd  o'er  their  graves,  until  it  broke 

In  storm  around  the  red  men's  horaea  ! 

But  beating  hearts,  far,  far  away. 

Broke,  at  their  story's  fearful  trtith ; 
And  maidens  sweet,  for  many  a  day, 

Wept  o'er  the  vanish'd  dreams  oi  yonth : 
By  the  blue,  distant  ocean-tide. 

Wept,  years,  long  years,  to  hear  them  teO^ 
How,  by  the  forest's  lonely  side 

The  flower  of  Essex  fell ! 

And  that  sweet,  nameless  stream,  whose  flood 

Grew  dark  with  battlers  ruddy  stain, 
Tlirew  ofl"  the  tinge  of  murder's  blood. 

And  flow'd  as  bright  and  pure  again : 
But  that  wild  day — its  hour  of  fame — 

Stamp'd  deep  its  histoiy's  crimson  teaia. 
Till  Bloody  Brook  became  a  name 

To  stir  the  hearts  of  after  years ! 
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JONATHAN  LAWRENCE. 
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Fxw  personi  in  privftta  life,  who  hare  died  ao 
youngy  have  been  mourned  by  so  many  wann 
friends  aa  was  Jonathan  LAwaaifcs.  bevoted 
to  a  profession  which  engaged  nearly  all  his  time* 
and  regardless  of  literary  distinction,  his  produc- 
tions would  have  been  known  only  to  his  asso- 
ciates, had  not  a  wiser  appreciation  of  their  merits 
withdrawn  them  from  the  obscurity  to  which  his 
own  low  estimate  had  consigned  them. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  November,  1807, 
and,  after  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  entered 
Columbia  College,  at  which  ho  was  graduated 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  after 
became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  Slossox, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  where  he  gained  much  regard 
by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  the  premature  ripeness  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  undeviating  puriff  and  honourablenesa  of 
his  life.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  entend 
into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Slossox,  and  daily 
added  confirmation  to  the  promise  of  his  probar 
tional  career,  until  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a 
better  life,  in  AprU,  1833. 


The  industry  with  which  he  attended  to  hia 
professional  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving 
considenible  attention  to  general  literature;  and  in 
moments— to  use  his  own  language— 

"  Stolen  from  hoars  I  tbould  have  tied 
To  mutty  volumes  at  my  side, 
Given  to  beers  that  sweetly  woo'd 
My  heart  from  stody'a  aolitods,'' — 

he  produced  many  poems  and  prose  sketchoa  of 
considerable  merit.  These,  with  one  or  two  ax- 
oeptions,  were  intended  not  for  publication,  but 
as  tributes  of  private  friendship,  or  as  contributions 
to  the  exercises  of  a  literary  society— still  in  exist- 
ence^-of  which  he  was  for  several  years  an  active 
member.  Alter  his  death,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  by  this  society,  his  brother  made  a  eolleo- 
tion  of  his  writings,  cf  which  a  very  small  editioa 
was  printed,  for  private  circulation.  Their  cha- 
racter is  essentially  meditative.  Many  of  tham 
are  devotional,  and  all  are  distinguishad  for  the 
fvnty  of  thought  which  guided  the  life  of  the 


Oj-\/W^V^"M*i*^^  ^■■^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  STUDENT. 

Maitt  a  sad,  sweet  thought  havo  I, 

Many  a  passing,  stmny  gleam, 
Many  a  bright  tear  in  mine  eye, 

Many  a  wild  and  wandering  dream. 
Stolen  from  hours  I  should  have  tied 
To  muMty  volumes  by  my  side, 
Given  to  hours  that  sweetly  woo'd 
My  heart  firom  study's  solitude. 

Oft,  when  the  sonth  wind 's  dancing  free 

Over  the  earth  and  in  the  sky. 
And  the  flowers  peep  softly  out  to  see 

The  frolic  Spring  as  she  wantons  by ; 
Whan  the  breeie  and  beam  like  thieves  come  In, 
To  steal  me  away,  I  deem  it  sin 
To  slight  their  voice,  and  away  I*m  straying 
Over  the  hills  and  vales  a-Maying. 

Then  can  I  hear  the  earth  rejoice. 
Happier  than  man  may  ever  be ; 
Every  fountain  hath  then  a  voice. 
That  sings  of  its  glad  festivity ; 
For  it  hath  burst  the  chains  that  bound 
Ita  currents  dead  in  the  frozen  ground. 
And,  flashing  away  in  the  sun,  has  gone 
Singing,  and  singing,  and  singing  on. 

Autumn  hath  sunset  hours,  and  then 
Many  a  musing  mood  I  cherish ; 


Many  a  hue  of  fenpy,  when 

The  hues  of  earth  are  about  to  periah; 
Clouds  are  there,  and  brighter,  I  ween. 
Hath  real  sunset  never  seen. 
Sad  as  the  faces  of  friends  that  die. 
And  beautiful  as  their  memory. 

Love  hath  its  thoughts,  we  cannot  keep, 

VitioQa  the  ipind  may  not  cootrol. 
Waking,  as  fency  does  in  sleep. 

The  secret  transports  of  the  soul ; 
Faces  and  ferms  are  strangely  mingled, 
Till  one  by  one  they  *re  slowly  singled. 
To  the  voice,  and  lip,  and  eye  of  her 
I  worship  like  an  idolater. 

Many  a  big,  proud  tear  have  T, 

When  from  my  sweet  and  roaming  track. 
From  the  green  earth  and  misty  sky, 

And  spring,  and  love,  I  hurry  back ; 
Then  what  a  dismal,  dreary  gloom 
Settles  upon  my  loathed  room, 
Darker  to  every  thought  and  senaa 
Than  if  they  had  never  travell'd  thenoei 

Yet,  I  have  other  thoughts,  that  cheer 
The  toilsome  day  and  lonely  night, 
And  many  a  scene  and  hope  appear. 

And  almost  make  me  gay  and  bright. 
Honour  and  fame  that  I  would  win. 
Though  every  toil  that  yet  hath  been 
Were  doubly  borne,  and  not  an  hour 
Were  brightly  hued  by  Fancy's  power. 

Sit 


And,  though  I  aometimes  sigh  to  think 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  and  wmd  and 
And  know  that  the  cup  which  othen  drink 

Shall  never  be  brimm'd  by  me ; 
That  many  a  joy  muat  be  untast^ 
And  many  a  glorious  breeze  be  wasted. 
Yet  would  not,  if  I  dared,  repine. 
That  toil,  and  study,  and  care  are  mine. 


SEA-SONG. 

Over  the  far  blue  ocean- wave. 

On  the  wild  winds  I  flee, 
Yet  every  thought  of  my  constant  heazt 

la  winging,  love,  to  thee ; 
For  each  foaming  leap  of  our  gallant  ship 

Had  barb'd  a  pang  for  me. 
Had  not  thy  form,  through  sun  and  storm. 

Been  my  only  memory. 

O,  the  sea-mew's  wings  are  fleet  and  fiurt. 

As  he  dips  in  the  dancing  spray ; 
But  fleeter  and  faster  the  thoughts,  I  ween, 

Of  dear  ones  far  away ! 
And  lovelier,  too,  than  yon  rainbow's  hue, 

As  it  lights  the  tinted  sea. 
Are  the  daylight  dreams  and  sunny  gleams 

Of  the  heart  that  throbs  for  thee. 

And  when  moon  and  stars  are  asleep  on  the  wtTea, 

Their  dancing  tops  among. 
And  the  sailor  is  guiling  the  long  watch-hour 

By  the  music  of  his  song; 
When  our  sail  is  white  in  the  dark  midnight, 

And  its  shadow  is  on  the  sea, 
O,  never  knew  hall  such  festival 

As  my  fond  heart  holds  with  thee ! 


LOOK  ALOFT. 


Iir  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gmle 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fidl, 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
"Look  aloft,"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  gjow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  wo, 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  doods  are 

array'd, 
"Look  aloft"  to  the  friendship  which  never  shaU 

fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to 

thine  eye. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and,  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
"Look  aloft"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart. 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
<*  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 
To  that  soil  where  "affection  is  ever  in  bloom." 


And,  O !  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past. 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye, "  look  aloft,"  and  depart ! 


TO  MAY. 

CoKX,  gentle  May ! 
Come  with  thy  robe  of  flowers, 
Come  with  thy  sun  and  sky,  thy  clouds  and  showers; 

Come,  and  bring  forth  unto  the  eye  of  day. 
From  their  imprisoning  and  mysterious  night. 
The  buds  of  many  hues,  the  children  of  thy  light 

Come,  wondrous  May ! 
For,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  magic  wand. 
Quick  from  the  caverns  of  the  breathing  land. 

In  all  their  green  and  glorious  array 
They  spring,  as  spring  the  Persian  maids  to  hail 
Thy  flushing  footsteps  in  Cashmerian  vale. 

Come,  vocal  May ! 
Come  with  thy  train,  that  high 
On  some  fresh  branch  pour  out  their  melody; 

Or,*caroUing  thy  praise  the  livelong  day. 
Sit  perch'd  in  some  lone  glen,  on  echo  callings 
Mid  murmuring  woods  and  musical  waters  £dUng. 

Come,  sunny  May ! 
Come  with  thy  laughing  beam, 
What  time  the  lazy  mist  melts  on  the  stream. 

Or  seeks  the  mountain-top  to  meet  thy  ray. 
Ere  yet  the  dew-drop  on  thine  own  soft  flower 
Hath  lost  its  light,  or  died  beneath  his  power. 

Come,  holy  May ! 
When,  sunk  behind  the  cold  and  western  hill, 
His  light  hath  ceased  to  play  on  leaf  and  rill. 

And  twilight's  footsteps  hasten  his  decay ; 
Come  with  thy  musings,  and  my  heart  shall  bo 
Like  a  pure  temple  consecrate  to  thee. 

Come,  beautiful  May ! 
Like  youth  and  loveliness. 
Like  her  I  love;  O,  come  in  thy  full  dress, 

The  drapery  of  dark  winter  cast  away ; 
To  the  bright  eye  and  the  glad  heart  appear 
Queen  of  the  spring,  and  mistress  of  the  year. 

Yet,  lovely  May ! 
Teach  her  whose  eyes  shall  rest  upon  this  rhyme 
To  spurn  the  gilded  mockeries  of  time. 

The  heartless  pomp  that  beckons  to  betray, 
And  keep,  as  thou  wilt  find,  that  heart  each  year. 
Pure  as  thy  dawn,  and  as  thy  sunset  clear. 

And  let  me  too,  sweet  May ! 
Let  thy  fond  votary  see. 
As  fade  thy  beauties,  all  the  vanity 

Of  this  world's  pomp;  then  teach,  that  thoni^ 
decay 
In  his  short  winter  bury  beauty's  frame. 

In  fiurer  worlds  the  soul  shall  break  his  swmy. 
Another  spring  shall  bloom,  eternal  and  the 
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Of  the  life  of  Louisa  J.  Park,  now  Mra. 
Hali,,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  but  few  particu- 
lars. I  believe  she  was  born  and  educated  in 
Boston,  and  that  she  belongs  to  a  highly  respecta- 
ble family.  In  1 841  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Hall, 
a  clergyman  of  Providence,  and  now  resides  in  that 
city.  Her  reputation  as  an  author  rests  principally 
on  M  Miriam,"  a  dramatic  poem,  published  in  1837. 

The  story  of  "  Miriam"  is  simple,  the  characters 
well  drawn  and  sustained,  and  the  incidents  hap- 
pily invented,  though  not  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situations  and  qualities  of  the  actors.  Thra- 
sixo,  a  Christian  exile  from  Judea,  dwells  with  his 
family  in  Rome.  He  ha<i  two  children,  Euphas, 
and  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beauty  and  a  heart 
and  mind  in  which  are  blended  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  her  sex  and  her  religion.  She  is  seen  and 
loved  by  Pavlub,  a  young  nobleman,  whose  father, 
Piso,  had  in  his  youth  served  in  the  armies  in 
Palestine.  The  passion  is  mutual,  but  secret;  and 
having  failed  to  win  the  Roman  to  her  faith,  the 
Christian  maiden  resolves  to  part  from  him  forever. 
While  TflRASKifo  and  her  brother  are  attending 
the  fbneral  of  an  aged  friend,  the  lovers  meet;  and 


as  MiRiAV  is  declaring  to  Paitlus  her  determina- 
tion, they  are  interrupted  by  Euphas,  who  sud- 
denly returns  to  inform  his  sister  that  the  funeral 
party  had  been  surprised  by  a  band  of  Roman 
soldiers,  some  slain,  and  others,  among  whom  waa 
their  father,  borne  to  prison.  The  indignation  of 
Euphas  is  excited  by  finding  Paulus  with  Miri- 
AX,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  l)ody  of  Christians,  armed 
for  the  emergency,  he  seizes  him  as  a  hostage,  and 
goes  to  the  palace  of  Pi  so  to  claim  the  liberation 
of  Thrasbico.  Miriax,  who  had  fainted  during 
this  scene,  on  her  recovery  follows  him  on  his 
hopeless  errand ;  and  vvc  are  next  introduced  to 
the  palace,  where  the  young  Christian  is  urging, 
on  the  ground  of  humanity,  the  release  of  his 
father,  in  a  manner  finely  contrasted  with  the 
contemptuous  fierceness  of  the  hardhearted  magis- 
trate. The  scene  which  follow<«,  is  that  in  which 
Miriax  first  meets  Pi  so.  The  tyrant  promiaes 
to  restore  Thrasexo  to  his  children,  but  they  re- 
ceive at  their  home  only  his  dead  body.  Pavlits 
rejects  his  parent  and  his  religion ;  and  while  a 
diigB  is  sung  over  the  martyr,  the  soul  of  his  la- 
mented and  suffering  daughter  ascends  to  heaven. 


A  SCENE  FROM  **MIRIAM." 

EUPHAS  AND  FISO,  IN  THE  HALL  OF  A  ROMAN  PALACE. 


Euphas,  Let  me  but  die 
First  of  thy  victims — 

Piso,  Would  that  among  them — 
Where  is  the  sorceress  1     I  fain  would  see 
The  beauty  that  hath  witch'd  Rome's  noblest  youth. 

Euphas.  Hers  is  a  face  thou  never  wilt  behold. 

Piso,  I  will :  on  her  shall  fall  my  worst  revenge; 
And  I  will  know  what  foul  and  magic  arts — 

\Mtriam  glides  in,    A  pause. 
Beautiful  shadow !  m  this  hour  of  wrath, 
What  dost  thou  here  ?  In  life  thou  wert  too  meek, 
Too  gentle  for  a  lover  stern  as  I. 
And,  since  I  saw  thee  last,  my  days  have  been 
Deep  steepM  in  sin  and  blood !  What  seekest  thou  ! 
I  have  grown  old  in  strife,  and  hast  thou  come. 
With  thy  dark  eyes  and  their  soul-searching  glance, 
To  look  me  into  peace  1     It  cannot  be. 
Go  back,  fair  spirit,  to  thine  own  dim  realms ! 
He  whose  young  love  thou  didst  reject  on  earth. 
May  tremble  at  this  visitation  strange, 
But  never  can  know  peace  or  virtue  more ! 
Thou  wert  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  dog 
Did  win  thy  precious  love.     I  have  good  cause 
To  hate  and  scorn  the  whole  detested  race ; 
And  till  I  meet  that  mrin,  whom  most  of  all 
My  soul  abhors,  will  I  go  on  and  slay ! 
Fade,  vanish,  shadow  brisrht !    In  vain  that  look ! 
That  sweet,  sad  look !     My  lot  is  cast  in  blood ! 

Miriam,  O,  say  not  so ! 


Piso,  The  voice  that  won  me  first ! 
O,  what  a  tide  of  recollections  rush 
Upon  my  drowning  soul !  my  own  wild  love-^ 
Thy  scorn — the  long,  long  days  of  blood  and  guilt 
That  since  have  left  their  footprints  on  my  fate ! 
The  dark,  dark  night««  of  fcver'd  agony, 
When,  mid  the  strife  and  struggling  of  my  dreams, 
The  gods  sent  thee  at  times  to  hover  round. 
Bringing  the  memory  of  those  peaceful  days 
When  I  beheld  thee  first !     But  never  yet 
Before  my  waking  eyes  hast  thou  appeared 
Distinct  and  visible  as  now !     Spirit ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  1 

Miriam,  O,  man  of  guilt  and  wo ! 
Thine  own  dark  phantasies  are  busy  now. 
Lending  unearthly  seeming  to  a  thing 
Of  earth,  as  thou  art ! 

Piso,     How !  Art  thou  not  she  ? 
I  know  that  face !     I  never  yet  beheld 
One  like  to  it  among  earth's  loveliest 
Why  dost  thou  wear  that  semblance,  if  thou  art 
A  thing  of  mortal  mould  1     O,  better  meet 
The  wailing  ghosts  of  those  whose  blood  doth  clog 
My  midnight  dreams,  than  that  half-pitying  eye ! 

Miriam.  Thou  art  a  wretched  man !  and  I  do  feel 
Pity  even  for  the  suffering  guilt  hath  brought. 
But  from  the  quiet  grave  I  have  not  come. 
Nor  from  the  shadowy  confines  of  the  world 
Where  spirits  dwell,  to  haunt  thy  midnight  bom*. 
The  disembodied  should  be  passionless. 
And  wear  not  eyes  that  swim  in  earth-born  tears. 

As  mine  do  now.  Look  up,  thou  conscience-struck ! 
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Piso,  Off!  off!    She  touch'd  me  with  lier  damp, 
cold  hand ! 
But  'twas  a  hand  of  flesh  and  hlood !     Away ! 
Come  thou  not  near  me  till  I  study  thee. 

Miriam,  Why  are  thine  eyes  so  fix'd  and  wildl 
thy  lips 
Convulsed  and  ghastly  white  1     Thine  own  dark 
Vexing  thy  soul,  have  clad  me  in  a  form       [nna, 
Thou  darest  not  look  upon — I  know  not  why. 
But  I  must  speak  to  thee.     Mid  thy  remorse. 
And  the  unwonted  terrors  of  thy  soul, 
I  must  be  heard,  for  Goo  hath  sent  me  here. 

Piso.  Who,  who  hath  sent  thee  here  1 

Miriam,  The  Christian's  Ood, 
The  God  thou  knowest  not. 

Piso.  Thou  art  of  earth ! 
I  sec  the  rose-tint  on  thy  pallid  cheek, 
Which  was  not  there  at  Brst ;  it  kindles  fast ! 
Say  on.     Although  I  dare  not  meet  thai  eye, 
I  hear  thee. 

Miriam.     Hr  hath  given  me  strength. 
And  led  me  safely  through  the  broad,  lone  streets. 
Even  at  the  midnight  hour!    My  heart  sunk  not; 
My  noiseless  foot  paced  on  unfaltering 
Through  the  long  colonnades,  where  stood  aloft 
Pale  gods  and  goddesses  on  either  hand. 
Bending  their  sightless  eyes  on  me !  bj  cool  founts. 
Waking  with  ceaseless  plash  the  midnight  air ! 
Through  moonlit  squares,  where,  ever  and  anon. 
Flash 'd  from  some  dusky  nook  the  red  torchlight. 
Flung  on  my  path  by  passing  reveller. 
And  He  hath  brought  me  here  before  thy  face; 
Ancl  it  was  He  who  smote  thee  even  now 
With  a  strange,  nameless  fear. 

Piso.  Girl !  name  it  not 
I  decm'd  I  look'd  on  one  whose  bright  young  iaoe 
First  glanced  upon  me  mid  the  shining  leaves 
Of  a  green  bower  in  sunny  Palestine, 
In  my  youth's  prime !     I  knew  the  dust. 
The  grave's  corroding  dust,  had  soil'd 
That  spotless  brow  long  since.     A  shadow  fell 
TTpon  the  soul  that  never  yet  knew  fear. 
But  it  in  past.     Earth  holds  not  what  I  dread; 
And  what  the  gods  did  make  me,  am  I  now. 
What  seckest  thoul 

Eiipha^.  Miriam!  go  thou  hence. 
Why  shouldst  thou  diel 

Miriam.  Brother! 

Piso.  Ha !  is  this  so  1 
Now,  by  the  gods ! — Bar,  bar  the  gates,  ye  alavea! 
If  they  escape  me  now — Why,  this  is  good ! 
I  had  not  drcom'd  of  hap  so  glorious. 
His  KistiT !  she  that  beguiled  my  son ! 

Miriam.  Peace! 
Name  not,  with  tongue  unhallowM,  love  like  ours. 

Pim.  Thou  art  her  image ;  and  the  mystery 
Confounds  my  purposes.     Take  other  form. 
Foul  sorceress,  and  I  will  baffle  thee  I 

Miriam,  I  have  no  other  form  than  this  God  gaTO ; 
And  he  already  hath  stretch'd  forth  his  hand, 
And  touch'd  it  for  the  grave. 

Piso,  It  is  most  strange. 
Is  not  the  air  around  her  full  of  spells  1 
Give  mo  the  son  thou  hast  seduced ! 

Miriam,  Piso! 


Thy  son  hath  seen  me,  loved  me,  and  hath  won 
A  heart  too  prone  to  worship  noble  thinga. 
Although  of  earth ;  and  he,  alas !  was  earth's  I 
I  strove,  I  pray'd  in  vain !     In  all  things  else 
I  might  have  stirr'd  his  soul's  best  purposes ; 
But  for  the  pure  and  cheering  faith  of  Christ, 
There  was  no  entrance  in  that  iron  souL 
And  I — amid  such  hopes,  despair  arose, 
And  laid  a  withering  hand  upon  my  heart. 
I  feel  it  yet !     We  parted !     Ay,  this  night 
We  met  to  meet  no  more. 

Euphas.  8i»ter!  my  tears — 
They  choke  my  words — else— 

Miriam.  Euphas,  thou  wert  wroth 
When  there  was  little  cause ;  I  loved  thee  more. 
Thy  very  frowns  in  such  a  holy  cause 
Were  beautiful.     The  scorn  of  virtuous  youth, 
Looking  on  fancied  sin,  is  noble. 

Piso.  Maid! 
Hath  then  my  son  withstood  thy  witchery. 
And  on  this  ground  ye  parted  1 

Miriam,  It  is  so. 
Alas !  that  I  rejoice  to  say  it. 

Piao,  Nay, 
Well  thou  mayst,  for  it  hath  wrought  his  pardon. 
That  he  had  loved  thee  would  have  been  a  sin 
Too  full  of  degradation — infamy. 
Had  not  these  cold  and  aged  eyes  themselvea 
Beheld  thee  in  thy  loveliness !    And  yet,  bold  gill  I 
Think  not  thy  Jewish  beauty  is  the  spell 
That  works  on  one  grown  old  in  deeds  of  blood. 
I  have  lookM  calmly  on  when  eyes  as  bright 
Were  drown'd  in  tears  of  bitter  agony, 
When  forms  as  full  of  grace  and  pride,  perchance. 
Were  writhing  in  the  sharpness  of  their  pain, 
And  cheeks  as  fair  were  mangled — 

Euphas.  Tyrant !  cease. 
Wert  thou  a  fiend,  such  brutal  boasts  as  these 
Were  not  for  ears  like  hers ! 

Miriam,  I  tremble  not. 
He  spake  of  pardon  for  his  guiltless  son. 
And  that  includcth  life  for  those  I  love. 
What  need  I  more  1 

Euphas,  Let  us  go  hence.    Piso  ! 
Bid  thou  thy  myrmidons  unbar  the  gates. 
That  shut  our  friends  from  light  and  air. 

Piso,  Not  yet. 
My  haughty  boy,  for  we  have  much  to  say 
Ere  you  two  pretty  birds  go  free.     Chafe  not! 
Ye  arc  caged  close,  and  can  but  flutter  here 
Till  I  am  satisfied. 

Miriam.  How  !  hast  thou  changed — 

Piso,  Nay ;  but  I  must  detain  ye  till  I  ask— 

Miriam.  Detain  us  if  thou  wilt     But  look— 

Piso.  At  what  1 

Miriam.  There,  through  yon  western  arch!  th* 
moon  sinks  low. 
The  mists  already  tinge  her  orb  with  blood. 
Methinks  I  feel  the  breeze  of  morn  e'en  now. 
Know'st  thou  the  hour  ? 

Piso,  I  do :  but  one  thing  more 
I  fain  would  know ;  for,  after  this  wild  night. 
Let  me  no  more  behold  you.     Why  didst  thou. 
Bold,  dark-hair'd  boy,  wear  in  those  pleading  eyes. 
When  thou  didst  name  tliy  boon,  an  earnest  look 
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Thttk  lUl  fimiiliir  on  mj  wral !    And  fboa, 
The  lofty  calm,  snd,  O  !  most  bemalifttl ! 
Why  are  not  only  that  soul-eesrching  glance, 
Bat  e'en  thy  feataies  and  thy  silver  Toice 
So  like  to  hers  I  loved  long  yean  ago, 
Beneath  Judea*s  palms  ?     Whence  do  ye  come  1 

Miriam.  For  me,  I  bear  my  own  dear  mother's 
Her  eye,  her  form,  her  very  voice  are  mine,  [brow ; 
So,  in  his  tears,  my  father  oft  hath  said. 
We  lived  beneath  Judea's  shady  palms, 
Until  that  saint-like  mother  faded,  droop'd, 
And  died.    Then  hither  came  we  o'er  the  waves. 
And  till  this  night  have  worshipp'd  faithfully 
The  one,  true,  living  God,  in  secret  peace. 

Piso,  Thou  art  her  child !     I  could  not  harm 
thee  now. 

0  wonderful !  that  things  so  long  forgot — 

A  love  I  thought  so  crush'd  and  trodden  down. 
E'en  by  the  iron  tread  of  passion  wild — 
Ambition,  pride,  and,  worst  of  all,  revenge — 
Revenge,  that  hath  shed  seas  of  Christian  blood  I 
To  think  this  heart  was  once  so  waxen  soft. 
And  then  congealM  so  hard,  that  naught  of  all 
Which  hath  been  since  could  ever  have  the  power 
To  wear  away  the  image  of  that  girl — 
That  fidr,  young  Christian  girl !  'T  was  a  wild  love ! 
But  I  was  young,  a  soldier  in  strange  lands. 
And  she,  in  very  gentleness,  said  nay 
So  timidly,  I  hoped — until,  ye  gods ! 
She  loved  another !     Yet  I  slew  him  not ! 

1  fled !     O,  had  I  met  him  since ! 

Euphas,  Sister! 
The  hours  wear  on. 

Piw.  Ye  shall  go  forth  in  joy — 
And  take  with  you  yon  prisoners.    Send  my  son, 
Him  whom  she  did  not  bear — home  to  these  arms. 
And  go  ye  out  of  Rome  with  all  your  train. 
I  will  shed  blood  no  more ;  for  I  have  known 
What  sort  of  peace  deep-glutted  vengeance  brings. 
My  son  is  brave,  but  of  a  gentler  mind 
Than  I  have  been.     His  eyes  shall  never  more 
Be  grieved  with  sight  of  sinU^s  blood  pour'd  forth 
From  tortured  veins.     Go  forth,  ye  gentle  two ! 
Children  of  her  who  might  perhaps  have  pour'd 
Her  own  meek  spirit  o'er  my  nature  stem, 
Since  the  bore  image  of  her  buried  charms, 
Soft  gleamingfrom  your  youthful  brows,  hath  poirer 
To  stir  my  spirit  thus !     But  go  ye  forth  ! 
Ye  leave  an  alter'd  and  a  milder  man 
Than  him  ye  sought    Tell  Pavivs  this, 
To  quicken  his  young  steps. 

Miriam.  Now  may  the  peace 
That  follows  just  and  worthy  deeds  be  thine ! 
And  may  deep  truths  be  bom,  mid  thy  remorae, 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  soul,  to  make 
That  soul  e'en  yet  a  shrine  of  holiness.        [men, 

Euphaa.  Prso!  how  shall  we  pass  yon  steelclad 
Keeping  stem  vigil  round  the  dungeon-gate ! 

Piao.  Take  ye  my  well-known  ringi — and  here— 
the  list— - 
Ay,  this  is  it,  methinks:  show  these— great  gods! 

Euphaa.  What  is  there  on  yon  scroll  which 
shakes  him  thus  1 

Miriam^  A  name  at  which  he  points  with  stiff- 
ening  hand. 


And  eyeballs  (iill  of  wrath !     Alas !  alaa  ! 

I  guess  too  well.     My  brother,  droop  thoa  not. 

Piao.  Your  father,  did  ye  say  1    Was  it  his  life 
Ye  came  to  beg  1 

Miriam.  His  life :  but  not  alone 
The  life  so  dear  to  us ;  for  he  hath  friends 
Sharing  his  fetters  and  his  final  doom. 

Piao.  Little  reck  I  of  them.    Tell  me  his  name  ? 

[A  jHtuacm 
Speak,  boy !  or  I  will  tear  thee  piecemeal ! 

Miriam.  Stay! 
Stern  son  of  violence !  the  name  thoo  askest 
Is — TaaASEvo ! 

Piao,  Did  I  not  know  it,  girl  1 
Now,  by  the  gods !  had  I  not  been  entranced, 
I  sooner  had  conjectured  this.     Foul  name ! 
Thus  do  I  tear  thee  out — and  even  thus 
Rend  with  my  teeth.     O,  rage !  she  wedded  him, 
And  ever  sinee  that  hated  name  hath  been 
The  voice  of  serpents  in  mine  ear !     But  now— » 
Why  go  ye  not  ?     Here  is  your  list !  and  all. 
Ay,  every  one  whose  name  is  here  set  down. 
Will  my  good  guard  release  to  you ! 

Miriam.  Piso! 
In  mercy  moek  us  not !  children  of  her 
Whom  thou  didst  love — 

Piao.  Ay,  maid  !  but  ye  are  his 
Whom  I  do  hate !     That  chord  is  broken  now*— 
Its  music  hush'd !     Is  she  not  in  her  grave. 
And  he  within  my  grasp  ? 

Miriam.  Where  is  thy  peace. 
Thy  penitence? 

Piao.  Fled  all ;  a  moonbeam  brief 
Upon  a  stormy  sea.     That  magic  name 
Hath  roused  the  wild,  loud  winds  again.    Begone ! 
Save  whom  ye  may. 

Miriam.  Piso !  I  go  not  hence 
Until  my  father's  name  be  on  this  scroll. 

Piso.  Take  root,  then,  where  thou  art !  for,  by 
I  swear —  [dark  Styx, 

Miriam.  Nay,  swear  thou  not  till  I  am  heard. 
Hast  thou  forgot  thy  son  1 

Piao,  No !  let  him  die. 
So  that  I  have  my  long-deferr'd  revenge ! 
Thy  lip  grows  pale !    Art  thou  not  answer'd  now  ! 

Miriam.  Deep  horrors  fall  upon  me !   Can  it  be. 
Such  demon  spirits  dwell  on  eaith  1 

Piao.  Maiden! 
While  thou  art  safe,  go  hence ;  for,  in  his  might. 
The  tiger  wakes  within  me ! 

Miriam.  Be  it  so. 
He  can  but  rend  me  where  I  stand.     And  here, 
Living  or  dying,  will  I  raise  my  voice 
In  a  firm  hope !     The  God  that  brought  me  here 
Is  round  me  in  the  silent  air.     On  me 
Falleth  the  influence  of  an  unseen  Eye ! 
And,  in  the  strength  of  secret,  earnest  pmyer, 
This  awful  consciousness  doth  nerve  my  firaiM. 
Thou  man  of  evil  and  ungovera'd  soul ! 
My  fiiUier  thou  mayst  slay  I     Flames  will  not  fall 
From  heaven  to  scorch  and  wither  ihee !  The  earth 
Will  ope  not  underneath  thy  feet  I  and  peace. 
Mock,  hollow,  seeming  peace,  may  shadow  still 
Thy  home  and  hearth !  But  deep  within  thy  breast 
A  fierce,  consuming  fire  shall  ever  dwclL 
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Each  nigfat  shall  ope  a  gulf  of  horrid  dmii» 
To  swallow  up  thy  souL    The  livelong  day 
That  soul  ahd\\  yearn  for  peace  and  qnietneaSy 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooka. 
And  know  that  even  in  death  is  no  repose  I 
And  this  shall  bo  thy  life !     Then  a  dark  how 
Will  surely  come— 

Piw,  Maiden,  be  wam'd !     All  this 
I  know.     It  moves  me  not 

Miriam.  Nay,  one  thing  moro 
Thou  knowest  not     There  is  on  all  this  earth- 
Full  as  it  is  of  young  and  gentle  hearts — 
One  man  alone  that  loves  a  wretch  like  thee : 
And  he,  thou  sayst,  must  die !     All  other  eyes 
Do  greet  thee  with  a  cold  or  wrathful  loc^, 
Or,  in  the  baseness  of  their  fear,  shun  thino ; 
And  he  whose  loving  glance  alone  spake  peace. 
Thou  sayst  must  die  in  youth !    Thou  know'st  not 
The  deep  and  bitter  sense  of  loneliness,  [yet 

The  throes  and  achings  of  a  childless  heart. 
Which  yet  will  all  be  thine !    Thou  know'st  not  yet 
What  'tis  to  wander  mid  thy  spacious  hallsy 
And  find  them  desolate  !  wildly  to  start 
From  thy  deep  musings  at  tlic  distant  sonnd 
Of  voice  or  step  like  his,  and  sink  back  sick— - 
Ay !  sick  at  heart — with  dark  reniembrances ! 
When,  in  his  brip^ht  and  joyous  infancy, 
His  laughing  eyes  amid  thick  curls  sought  tibine. 
And  his  soft  arms  were  twined  around  thy  neck. 
And  his  twin  rosebud  lips  just  lisp'd  thy  nam^— 
Yet  feel  in  agony  't  is  but  a  dream  ! 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what 't  is  to  lead  the  Tan 
Of  armies  hurrying  on  to  victory, 
Yet,  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  that  hour, 
Sadly  to  miss  the  well-known  snowy  plume. 
Whereon  thine  eyes  were  ever  proudly  fix*d 
In  battle-field !  to  sit,  at  deep  midnight. 
Alone  within  thy  tent,  all  shuddering. 
When,  as  the  curtain'd  door  lets  in  the  breeze, 
Thy  fiuicy  conjures  up  the  gleaming  arms 
And  bright,  young  hero-£u:e  of  him  who  once 
Had  been  most  welcome  there !  and,  worst  of  all— 

P/.W.  It  is  enough  !     The  gift  of  prophecy 
Is  on  thee,  maid !     A  power  that  is  not  thine 
Looks  out  from  that  dilated,  awful  form— 
Those  eyes,  deep-flashing  with  unearthly  light— 
And  stills  my  soul.     My  Paulus  must  not  die  t 
And  yet,  to  give  up  thus  the  boon — 

Miriam.  What  boon  ? 
A  boon  of  blood  1     To  him,  the  good,  old  man, 
Death  is  not  terrible,  but  only  seems 
A  dark,  short  passage  to  a  land  of  light. 
Where,  mid  high  ecstasy,  he  shall  behold 
The  unshrouded  glories  of  his  Maker's  lace, 
And  learn  all  mysteries,  and  gaze  at  last 
Upon  the  ascended  prince,  and  nerer  more 
Know  grief  or  pain,  or  part  from  those  he  lores ! 
Yet  will  his  blood  cry  loudly  from  the  dust. 
And  brino:  deep  vengeance  on  his  murderer  I 

Piso.  My  P  A  TT  Lus  must  not  die !  Let  me  revolire ; 
Maiden !  thy  words  have  sunk  into  my  soul ; 
Yet  would  I  ponder  ere  I  thus  lay  down 
A  purpose  cherish'd  in  my  inmost  heart, 
j    That  which  hath  been  my  dream  by  night,  by  day 

!    My  life's  sole  aim.     Have  I  not  deeply  sworn, 
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Long  years  ere  thou  wert  bom,  that,  should  the  gode 
E'er  give  him  to  my  rage — and  yet  I  pause  ( 
Shall  Christian  vipers  sting  mine  only  son, 
And  I  not  crush  them  into  nothingness  1 
Am  I  so  pinion'd,  vain,  and  powerless  1 
Work,  busy  brain !  thy  cunning  must  not  fiuL 

— ^—  [ReHrea. 

PRAYER. 
Within  these  mighty  walls  of  sceptred  Rome 
A  thousand  temples  rise  unto  her  gods. 
Bearing  their  lofty  domes  unto  the  skies,  [shrines 
Graced  with  the  proudest  pomp  of  earth;  their 
Glittering  with  gems,  their  stately  colonnades, 
Their  dreams  of  genius  wrought  into  bright  formi^ 
Instinct  with  grace  and  godlike  majesty, 
Their  ever-smoking  altars,  white-robed  priests, 
And  all  the  pride  of  gorgeous  sacrifice,      [ascend 
And  yet  these  things  ore  naught     Rome's  prayers 
To  greet  the  unconscious  skies,  in  the  blue  void 
Lost  like  the  floating  breath  of  frankincense, 
And  find  no  hearing  or  acceptance  there. 
And  yet  there  is  an  Eye  that  ever  marks 
Where  its  own  people  pay  their  simple  vows. 
Though  to  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  wilderness. 
Scourged  by  a  stern  and  ever-watchfol  foe ! 
There  is  an  Ear  that  hears  the  voice  of  prayer 
Rising  from  lonely  spots  where  Christians  meet, 
Although  it  stir  not  more  the  sleeping  air 
Than  the  soft  waterfall,  or  forest-breeze. 
Think'st  thou,  my  father,  this  benignant  €rOD 
Will  close  his  ear,  and  turn  in  wrath  away 
From  the  poor,  sinful  creature  of  his  hand. 
Who  breathes  in  solitude  her  humble  prayer? 
Think*st  thou  he  will  not  hear  me,  should  I  kneel 
Here  in  the  dust  beneath  his  starry  sky. 
And  strive  to  raise  my  voiceless  thoughts  to  Hiv, 
Making  an  altar  of  my  broken  heart  1 

MIRIAM  TO  PAULUS. 

Ever  from  that  hour,  when  first 

My  spirit  knew  that  time  was  wholly  lost, 

And  to  its  superstitions  wedded  fiist. 

Shrouded  in  darkness,  blind  to  every  beam 

Streaming  from  Zion's  hill  athwart  the  nigfat 

That  broods  in  horror  o'er  a  heathen  world. 

E'en  from  that  hour  my  shuddering  soul  beheld 

A  dark  and  fathomless  abyss  yawn  wide 

Between  us  two !  and  o'er  it  gleam'd  afene 

One  pale,  dim-tvrinkling  star !  the  lingering  hope 

That  grace,  descending  from  the  Throne  of  Light, 

Might  fall  in  gentle  dews  upon  that  heart, 

And  melt  it  into  humble  piety. 

Alas !  that  hope  hath  failed  !  and  I  see 

The  &tal  gulf  of  separation  still 

Between  us,  love,  and  stretching  on  for  aye 

Beyond  the  grave,  in  which  I  feel  that  soon 

This  clay  with  all  its  sorrows  shall  lie  down. 

Union  for  us  is  none,  in  yonder  sky : 

Then  how  on  earth  ? — so  in  my  inmost  soul, 

Nurtured  with  midnight  tears,  with  blighted  hopes. 

With  silent  watchinga  and  incessant  prayers, 

A  holy  resolution  hath  ta'en  root. 

And  in  its  might  at  last  springs  proudly  up. 

We  part,  my  Pavlus  !  not  in  hate,  but  love. 

Yielding  unto  a  stern  necessity. 
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[Bon  aboBt  1107.] 


The  hutoiy  of  a  woman  of  geniua,  more  than 
that  of  a  man  possessing  the  same  intellectual 
qualities,  is  usually  unmarked  by  events  of  the 
kind  which  interest  the  general  readers  of  biogra- 
phy. Her  life  is  but  a  succession  of  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  he  who  would  understand  these 
must  study  her  writings. 

Miss  Maklit,  now  Mrs.  Embxtrt,  is  a  native 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  her  father  has  been 
for  many  years  an  eminent  physician.  8he  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  that  city,  and,  at 
twenty,  was  married  to  Mr.  Embubt,  now  of 
Brooklyn,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  fortune  and  high 
attainments.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  periodicals,  under  the  sigpfiature  of 
^Iaitthk,"  and  soon  after  her  marriage  appeared 


a  collection  of  her  writings,  entitled  '*  Guido,  and 
other  Poems."  **  Guido"  is  a  story  of  passkm, 
gracefully  told,  and  some  of  the  « Sketches  from 
History,"  in  the  same  volume,  exhibit  considerable 
dramatic  and  descriptive  power.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  inferior  to  her  later  works,  which  are 
carefully  finished  and  more  original  in  their  ideas 
and  illustrations.  She  has  a  rich  fancy,  and  much 
skill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  her  subjects  are 
well  chosen. 

She  has  written  several  admirable  prose  works, 
of  which  ♦»  Constance  Latimer,  the  Blind  Girl,'*  is 
the  most  popular.  Her  contributions  to  the  literary 
journals,  in  prose  and  verse,  would  form  a  numba 
of  volumes.  They  are  all  distinguished  for  delicate 
thought,  pure  sentiment,  and  elegant  diction. 


«^^«MW^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 


''And  Isaac  went  out  in  the  field  to  meditate  at  eventkU." 


Go  forth  at  morning's  birth. 
When  the  glad  sun,  exulting  in  his  might, 
Comes  from  the  dusky-curtain'd  tents  of  night, 
Shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty  o'er  the  earth ; 
When  sounds  of  busy  life  are  on  the  air, 
And  man  awakes  to  labour  and  to  care, 
Then  hie  thee  forth :  go  out  amid  thy  kind, 
Thy  daily  tasks  to  do,  thy  harvest-sheaves  to  bind. 

Go  forth  at  noontide  hour. 
Beneath  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
Pursue  the  labours  of  thine  onward  way. 

Nor  murmur  if  thou  miss  life's  morning  flower; 
Where'er  the  footsteps  of  mankind  are  found 
Thou  mayst  discern  some  spot  of  hallow'd  ground, 
Where  dutv  blossoms  even  as  the  rose. 
Though  sharp  and  stinging  thorns  the  beauteous 
bud  enclose. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
When  sounds  of  toil  no  more  the  soft  air  fill. 
When  e'en  the  hum  of  insect  life  is  still, 

And  the  bird's  song  on  evening's  breeze  has  died; 
Go  forth,  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old,  [told, 

And  commune  with  thy  heart's  deep  thoughts  un- 
Fathom  thy  spirit's  hidden  depths,  and  learn 
The  mysteries  of  life,  the  fires  that  inly  bum. 

Go  forth  at  eventide, 
The  eventide  of  summer,  when  the  trees 
Yield  their  frail  honours  to  the  passing  breeze, 

And  woodland  paths  with  autumn  tints  are  dyed; 
When  the  mild  sun  his  paling  lustre  shrouds 
In  gorgeous  draperies  of  golden  clouds. 
Then  wander  forth,  mid  beauty  and  decay, 
To  meditate  alone, — alone  to  watch  and  pray. 


Go  forth  at  eventide, 
Commune  with  thine  own  bosom,  and  be  stilly- 
Check  the  wild  impulses  of  wayward  will. 

And  learn  the  nothingness  of  human  pride ; 
Mom  is  the  time  to  act,  noon  to  endure ; 
But,  O  !  if  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  spirit  pure. 
Turn  from  the  beaten  path  by  worldlings  trod. 
Go  forth  at  eventide,  in  heart  to  walk  with  God* 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  LAMENT. 


O !  FOR  one  draught  of  those  sweet  wateis  now 
That  shed  such  freshness  o'er  my  early  life* 

O !  that  I  could  but  bathe  my  fcver'd  brow      *    • 
To  wash  away  the  dust  of  worldly  strife ! 

And  be  a  simple-hearted  child  once  more. 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  known  this  world's  pernicious  lore  I 

My  heart  is  weary,  and  my  spirit  pants 

Beneath  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ; 
Would  that  I  could  regain  those  shady  haunts. 
Where  once,  with  Hope,  I  dream'd  the  hotin 
away, 
Giving  my  thoughts  to  tales  of  old  romance. 
And  yielding  up  my  soul  to  youth's  delicious  trance ! 

Vain  are  such  wishes  !     I  no  more  may  tread 
With  lingering  step  and  slow  the  green  hill-side; 

Before  me  now  life's  shortening  path  is  spread. 
And  I  must  onward,  whatsoe'er  betide ; 

The  pleasant  nooks  of  youth  arc  pass'd  for  aye. 
And  sober  scenes  now  meet  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

Alas !  the  dust  which  clogs  my  weary  feet 

Glitters  with  fregraents  of  each  ruin'd  shrine, 
Where  once  my  spirit  wor8hipp'd,when,with  sweet 

And  passionless  devotion,  it  could  twine 
Its  strong  affections  round  earth's  carthliest  things, 
Tct  bear  away  no  stain  upon  its  snowy  wings. 
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What  though  some  flowers  have  'scaped  the  tem- 
pest's wrath  ! 
Daily  they  droop  by  nature's  swift  decay : 
What  though  the  setting  sun  still  lights  my  path  1 
Morn's  dewy  freshness  long  has  paas'd  away. 
O !  give  me  back  life's  newly-budded  flowers. 
Let  me  once  more  inhale  the  breath  of  morning's 
hours ! 

My  youth!  my  youth ! — 0,give  nw  back  my  youth! 

Not  the  unfurrow'd  brow  and  blooming  cheek; 

But  childhood's  sunny  thoughts,  its  perfect  truth, 

And  youth's  unworldly  feelings, — theselaeek; 

Ah,  who  could  e'er  be  sinless  and  yet  sage  1 

Would  that  I  might  forget  Time's  dark  and  blotted 

page! 

— ♦-— 

STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT. 

Heir  of  that  name 
Which  shook  with  sudden  terror  the  far  earth- 
Child  of  strange  destinies  te'en  from  thy  birth, 

When  kings  and  princes  round  thy  cradle  came, 
And  gave  their  crowns,  as  playthings,  to  thy  hand — 
Thine  heritage  the  spoils  of  many  a  land ! 

How  were  the  schemes 
Of  human  foresight  baffled  in  thy  fate, 
Thou  victim  of  a  parent's  lofty  state ! 

What  glorious  visions  fill'd  thy  father's  dreams. 
When  tirst  he  gazed  upon  thy  infant  face, 
And  deem'd  himself  the  Rodolph  of  his  race ! 

Scarce  had  thine  eyes 
Beheld  the  light  of  day,  when  thou  wert  bound 
With  power's  vain  symbols,  and  thy  young  brow 

crown'd 
With  Rome's  imperial  diadem ; — the  prize 
From  priestly  princes  by  thy  proud  sire  won, 
To  deck  the  pillow  of  his  cradled  son. 

Yet  where  is  now 
The  sword  that  flash'd  as  with  a  meteor-light, 
And  led  on  half  the  world  to  stirring  fight ; 

Bidding  whole  seas  of  blood  and  carnage  flow  ? 
Alas !  when  foil'd  on  his  last  battle-plain. 
Its  shatter'd  fragments  forged  thy  father's  chain. 

Far  worse  thy  fate 
Than  that  which  doom'd  him  to  the  barren  rock ; 
Through  half  the  universe  was  felt  the  shock, 

When  down  he  toppled  from  his  high  estate ; 
And  the  proud  thought  of  still  acknowledged  power 
Could  cheer  him  e'en  in  that  disastrous  hour. 

But  thou,  poor  boy  ! 
Hadst  no  such  dreams  to  cheat  the  lagging  hours ; 
Thy  chains  still   gall'd,  though  wreathed  with 

fairest  flowers ; 
Thou  hadst  no  images  of  by-gone  joy. 
No  visions  of  anticipated  fame. 
To  bear  thee  through  a  life  of  sloth  and  shame. 

And  where  was  she. 
Whose  proudest  title  was  Napolkoti *s  wife  t 
She  who  first  gave,  and  should  havo  watch'd  thy 
Trebling  a  mother's  tenderness  for  thee,       [life, 
Despoiled  heir  of  empire  1     On  her  breast 
Did  thy  young  head  repose  in  its  unrest  ? 


No !  round  her  heart 
Children  of  humbler,  happier  lineage  twined: 
Thou  couldst  but  bring  dark  memories  to  mind 
Of  pageants  where  she  bore  a  heartless  part ; 
She  who  shared  not  her  monarch-hnsband's  doom 
Cared  little  for  her  first-bom's  Uving  tomb. 

Thou  art  at  rest ! 
Child  of  Ambition's  martyr : — life  had  been 
To  thee  no  blessing,  but  a  dreary  scene 

Of  doubt  and  dread  and  suffering  at  the  best ; 
For  thou  wert  one  whose  path,  in  these  dark  times, 
Would  lead  to  sorrows — it  may  be  to  crimes. 

Thou  art  at  rest ! 
The  idle  sword  hath  worn  its  sheath  away ; 
The  spirit  has  consumed  its  bonds  of  clay; 

And  they,  who  with  vain  tyranny  comprest 
Thy  soul's  high  yearnings,  now  forget  their  (ear, 
And  fling  ambition's  purple  o'er  thy  bier ! 


PEACE. 


O  !  SEiK  her  not  in  marble  halls  of  pride. 
Where  gushing  fountains  fling  their  silver  tide, 

Their  wealth  of  freshness  toward  the  summer  sky; 
The  echoes  of  a  palace  are  too  loud, — 
They  but  give  back  the  footsteps  of  the  crowd 

That  throng  about  some  idol  throned  on  high. 
Whose  ermined  robe  and  pomp  of  rich  array 
But  serve  to  hide  the  false  one's  feet  of  clay. 

Nor  seek  her  form  in  poverty's  low  vale,       [ptle, 
Where,  touch'd  by  want,  the  bright  cheek  waxes 

And  the  heart  faints,  with  sordid  cares  opprsst, 
Where  pining  discontent  has  left  its  trace 
Deep  and  abiding  in  each  haggard  face.        [nest : 

Not  there, — not  there  Peace  builds  her  halcyon 
Wild  revel  scares  her  from  wealth's  towering  dome, 
And  misery  frights  her  from  the  poor  man's  home. 

Nor  dwells  she  in  the  cloister,  where  the  sage 
Ponders  the  mystery  of  some  time-stain'd  page, 

Delving,  with  feeble  hand,  the  classic  mine ; 
O !  who  can  tell  the  restless  hope  of  fame, 
The  bitter  yearnings  for  a  deathless  name,    [twine! 

That  round  the  student's  heart,  like  serpents. 
Ambition's  fever  burns  within  his  breast, 
Can  Peace,  sweet  Peace,  abide  with  such  a  guest? 

Search  not  within  the  city's  crowded  mart. 
Where  the  low-whisper'd  music  of  the  heart 

Is  all  unheard  amid  the  clang  of  gold ; 
O  !  never  yet  did  Peace  her  chaplet  twine 
To  lay  upon  base  mammon's  sordid  shrine. 

Where  earth's  most  precious  things  are  bought 
and  sold ; 
Thrown  on  fhat  pile^  the  pearl  of  price  would  be 
Despised,  because  unfit  for  merchantry. 

Go !  hie  thee  to  Gon's  altar, — kneeling  there. 
List  to  the  mingled  voice  of  fervent  prayer 

That  swells  around  thee  in  the  sacred  fane; 
Or  catch  the  solemn  organ's  pealinar  note. 
When  grateful  praises  on  the  still  air  float. 

And  the  freed  soul  forgets  earth's  heavy  chain; 
There  learn  that  Peace,  sweet  Peace  is  ever  found 
In  her  eternal  home,  on  holy  ground. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 


Thsbi  was  no  beauty  on  thy  brow, 

No  softness  in  thine  eye ; 
Thy  cheek  wore  not  the  rose's  glow, 

Thy  lip  the  ruby's  dye; 
The  charms  that  make  a  woman's  pride 

Had  never  been  thine  own — 
For  Heaven  to  thee  those  gifls  denied 

In  which  earth's  bright  ones  shone. 

But  higher,  holier  spells  were  thine, 

For  mental  wealth  was  given, 
Till  thou  wert  as  a  sacred  shrine 

Where  men  might  worship  Heaven. 
Yes,  woman  as  thou  wert,  thy  word 

Could  make  the  tyrant  start, 
And  thy  tongue's  witchery  has  stirr'd 

Ambition's  iron  heart. 

The  charm  of  eloquence, — the  skill 

To  wake  each  secret  string. 
And  from  the  bosom's  chords,  at  will. 

Life's  mournful  music  bring ; 
The  o'ermastcring  strength  of  mind,  which  sways 

The  haughty  and  the  free, 
Whose  might  earth's  mightiest  one  obeys, — 

These, — these  were  given  to  thee. 

Thou  hadst  a  prophet's  eye  to  pierce 

The  depths  of  man's  dark  soul, 
For  thou  couldst  tell  of  passions  fierce 

O'er  which  its  wild  waves  roll ; 
And  all  too  deeply  hadst  thou  Icarn'd 

The  lore  of  woman's  heart, — 
The  thoughts  in  thine  own  breast  that  bum'd 

Taught  thee  that  mournful  part. 

Thine  never  was  a  woman's  dower 

Of  tenderness  and  love. 
Thou,  who  couldst  chain  the  eagle's  power, 

Couldst  never  tame  the  dove ; 
O !  Love  is  not  for  such  as  thee : 

The  gentle  and  the  mild, 
The  beautiful  thus  blest  may  be. 

But  never  Fame's  proud  child. 

When  mid  the  halls  of  state,  alone. 

In  queenly  pride  of  place. 
The  majesty  of  mind  thy  throne, 

Thy  sceptre  mental  grace ; 
Then  was  thy  glory  felt,  and  thou 

Didst  triumph  in  that  hour 
When  men  could  turn  from  beauty's  brow 

In  tribute  to  thy  power. 

And  yet  a  woman^s  heart  was  thine. 

No  dream  of  fame  could  fill 
The  bosom  which  must  vainly  pine 

For  sweet  Affection  still ; 
And,  O  !  what  pangs  thy  spirit  wrung 

E'en  in  thine  hour  of  pride. 
When  all  could  Ust  Love's  wooing  tongoa 

Save  thee,  bright  Glory's  bride. 


CoRiHiTA !  thine  own  hand  has  traced 

Thy  melancholy  fate. 
Though  by  earth's  noblest  triumphs 

Bliss  waits  not  on  the  great : 
Only  in  lowly  places  sleep 

Life's  flowers  of  sweet  perfume, 
And  they  who  climb  Fame's  mountain-steep 

Must  mourn  their  own  high  doom. 


BALLAD. 


Thk  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel. 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free, 
And  ever  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee. 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  Love, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
<*The  gather'd  rose,  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  look'd  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek. 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  bright. 
And  I  sigh'd  to  think  that  the  traitor,  LoTe^ 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  light : 
But  she  thought  not  of  future  days  of  wo. 

While  she  caroll'd  in  tones  so  gay ; 
<«The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  pass'd  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage-door ; 
The  maid  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye. 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
«  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

O  !  well  I  knew  what  had  dimm'd  her  eye. 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale; 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  early  song. 

While  she  listen'd  to  Love's  soft  tale. 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  poison'd  ci^ 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away  ; 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gather'd  rose. 

Had  charm'd  but  for  a  day. 


SONNET. 


Hs  who  has  travell'd  through  some  weary  day, 

And  reach'd  at  summer  eve  a  green  hill-side. 
Whence  he  can  see,  now  veil'd  in  twilight  gray, 

The  dreary  path  through  which  he  lately  hied, 
While  o'er  his  onward  road  the  setting  sun 

Sheds  its  sweet  beam  on  every  wayside  flower; 
Forgets  his  labours  ere  the  goal  be  won, 

And  in  his  heart  enjoys  the  quiet  hour : 
Father  and  mother, — be  it  so  with  you ! 

While  memory's  pleasant  twilight  shades  be  past, 
May  hope  illume  the  way  ye  still  pursue,  • 

And  each  new  scene  seem  brighter  than  die  last; 
Thus,  wending  on  toward  sunset,  may  ye  find 
Life's  lengthening  shadows  ever  cast  behind. 


rpr=r. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


CBo^  im.) 


Thk  anoeston  of  Whtttikr  settled  it  in  earlj 
period  in  the  town  of  Haverhili,  on  the  btnks  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  in  Massachuaetta.  They 
were  Quakers,  and  some  of  them  suffered  from 
the  *«  sharp  lawa"  which  the  fierce  Independents 
enacted  against  these  '^devil-drWen  heroics,"  as 
they  are  styled  in  the  «<Magnalia"  of  Cottov 
Mather.  The  poet  was  bom  in  the  year  1808, 
on  the  spot  inhabited  by  his  £ynily  Uat  foor  or 
five  generations ;  and  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  his  time  was  principally  passed  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  in  aiding  his  father  on  the  (arm. 
His  nineteenth  year  was  spent  tX  a  Latin  school, 
and  in  1828  he  went  to  Boston  to  conduct  "The 
American  Manufacturer,"  a  gazette  established  to 
advocate  a  protective  tariff  He  had  preriously 
won  some  reputation  as  a  writer  by  various  con- 
tributions, in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  newspapera 
printed  in  his  native  town,  and  in  Newboryport, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  "^  Msp 
nufacturer,"  now  made  his  name  familiar  through- 
out the  country.  In  1830  he  went  to  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut,  to  take  charge  of  the  <<  Nennr  Eng- 
land Weekly  Review.'*  He  remained  hers  tbout 
two  years,  during  which  he  was  an  aident  politi- 
cian, of  what  was  then  called  the  Natiooal  R»- 
publican  school,  and  devoted  bat  little  atten- 
tion to  literature.  He  published,  however,  in  this 
period  his  «  Legends  of  New  Eng^And,"  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  prose  sketches,  founded  on 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  country ;  wrote 
the  memoir  of  his  friend  Braiitard,  prefixed  to 
the  collection  of  his  writings  printed  in  1880; 
and  several  poems  which  appeared  in  the  «  Weekly 
Review.** 

In  1831,Whittisr  returned  to  Haveihill,  where 
he  was  for  five  or  six  years  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  represented  that  town  in  the  legis- 
lature in  the  sessions  of  1835  and  1836,  and  de- 
clined a  reflection  in  1887.  «Mogg  Megone," 
his  longest  poem,  was  first  published  in  1836.  He 
regarded  tlM  story  of  the  hero  only  as  a  firaaie- 
work  fi)r  sketches  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  primi- 
tive settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  the  edjaiMnt 
states.  In  portraying  the  Indian  character,  he 
followed  as  closely  as  was  practicable  the  rough 
but  natural  delineations  of  Chvrcb,  Matbkw, 
Gharlivoix,  and  Roorr  Williams,  and  theie- 
fore  discarded  much  of  the  romance  which  more 
modem  writers  have  thrown  around  the  red-maa's 
life.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  minor 
poenuK  and  in  the  « Ijegends  of  New  England," 
he  has  depicted  with  honesty  the  intolerant  spirit 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  eariy  cokmisls.  That 
he  would  willingly  do  injustice  to  their  memories, 
none  who  know  him  or  his  works  will  be  easUy 
persuaded.     He  is  himself  a  son  of  New  England, 

and  in  the  following  lines,  firom  **  Moll 
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has  well  expressed  his  fiselings  toward  her  and  her 
founders : 

"Laml  of  tiM  forest  and  the  roek— 

Of  dark-blue  lake  aod  mighty  river^ 
Of  roountalna  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career,  the  llghtnhif's  shoek— 

My  own  green  land  forever! 
Land  of  the  heaatiful  and  brave — 
The  freeman's  home— the  martyr's  grave — 
The  nursery  of  giant  men, 
Whose  deed*  have  link*d  with  every  gten, 
And  t^tff  hid,  and  every  stresm, 
The  romance  of  soms  warrloT'drsasB ! 
O!  never  may  a  son  of  thine. 
Where'er  his  wandering  ateps  iacliae. 
Forget  the  sky  wbicb  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love. 
The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  flowiag^ 
The  broad-arm'd  trees  above  it  growing, 
The  clear  breexe  through  the  foliage  blowtag} 
Or  hear,  unmoved,  the  taaat  of  score 
Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  bomi 
Or  mark  the  stranger's  Jagaar^uuid 

Disturb  the  ashes  of  thy  dead. 
The  buried  glory  of  a  land 

Whose  soil  with  noble  blood  Is  led, 
And  sanctiAed  in  every  part, — 

Nor  fRel  reaentmant,  like  a  brand. 
Unsheathing  firom  bis  llery  heart  I 

O !  greener  hills  may  catch  the  son 

Beneath  the  glorioua  heaven  of  FtaMSi 
And  streams,  rejoicing  aa  they  ma 

Like  lifo  beneath  the  day4Mani'8  ghUMe* 
May  wander  where  the  orange-bough 
With  golden  Aruit  is  bending  low  ; 
And  there  may  bend  a  brighter  sky 
O'er  green  and  classic  Italy — 
And  pillar'd  fane  and  ancient  grave 

Bear  record  of  another  time. 
And  over  shaft  and  architrave 

The  green,  luxuriant  Ivy  cUmbf 
And  far  toward  iha  rising  san 

The  palm  may  shake  its  leavea  on  high* 
Where  flowcra  are  opening,  one  by  one. 

Like  aurs  upon  the  twilight  sky; 
And  breeses  aoft  as  sighs  of  love 

Above  the  broad  banana  stray. 
And  through  the  Brahmin's  sacred  grove 

A  thousand  bright-bued  pinions  play! 
Tet  unto  thee.  New  England,  still 

Thy  wsndering  sons  shall  stretch  their  < 
And  thy  rude  chart  of  rock  and  hill 

Seem  dearer  than  the  land  of  palms ; 
Thy  massy  oak  and  mountain-pine 

More  welcome  than  the  banyan's  shade} 
And  every  fVee,  blue  stresm  of  thine 

Seem  richer  than  the  golden  bed 
Of  oriental  waves,  which  glow 
And  aparkle  with  the  wealth  below !" 

In  1886  Wbittixb  was  elected  one  of  tfw  \ 

taries  of  the  American  Anti-8l«verj  Sodety,  and 

mueh  of  his  time  sinee  then  has  been  pessed  in  its 

service.    Manj  of  his  beet  poems  leleto  to  slavery. 

Hia  productions  are  all  distinguished  for  manlj 

vigour  of  thought  and  language,  and  they  breatha 

the  true  K»irit  of  libertj. 

ttl 
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MOGG  MEGONE. 

FAKT    I. 

Who  ftandi  on  that  cliff,  like  a  figure  of  atone^ 
Unmoving  and  tail*  in  the  fight  of  the  aky, 
Where  the  spray  of  the  cataract  aparkles  on  high. 
All  lonely  and  atemly,  saye  Moae  MseoHX  1* 
How  close  to  the  verge  of  the  rock  is  he, 

While  heneath  him  the  Saco  its  work  is  doings 
Hurrying  down  to  its  grave,  the  sea. 

And  slow  through  the  rock  its  pathway  hewing. 
Far  down,  through  the  mist  of  the  Mling  river, 
Which  rises  up  like  an  incense  ever, 
The  spIlnterM  points  of  the  crags  are  seen, 
With  the  water  howling  and  vexM  between, 
While  the  scooping  whirl  of  the  pool  heneath 
Seems  an  open  throat,  with  its  granite  teeth ! 

But  Mooo  MsooNX  never  trembled  yet, 

Wherever  his  eye  or  his  foot  was  set. 

He  ts  watchful :  each  form,  in  the  moonlight  dim. 

Of  rock  and  tree,  is  seen  of  him : 

He  listens ;  each  sound  from  afar  is  caught, 

The  faintest  shiver  of  leaf  and  limb; 

But  he  sees  not  the  waters,  which  foam  and  tint, 

Whose  moonlit  spray  has  his  moccasin  wet— 

And  the  roar  of  their  rushing,  he  hears  it  not 

The  moonlight,  through  the  open  bough 

Of  the  gray  beech,  whose  naked  root 

Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot, 
Falls,  checkerM,  on  the  Indian's  brow. 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair. 

Reserved  for  him,  whoe'er  he  be. 
More  mighty  than  Mxoo?rs  in  strife, 

When,  breast  to  breast,  and  knee  to  knee, 
Above  the  falleii  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping-knife. 

Mbooitb  hath  his  knife,  and  hatchet,  and  gun. 
And  his  gaudy  and  tassell'd  blanket  on : 
His  knife  hath  a  handle  with  gold  inlaid, 
And  magic  words  on  its  polish'd  blade — 
"Twas  the  gift  of  Casti^tf.-)-  to  Mooo  Mbookx, 
For  a  scalp  or  twain  from  the  Yengeese  torn: 
His  gun  was  the  gift  of  the  Tarrantine, 

Afid  MooocAWAXDo's  wives  had  strung 
The  brass  and  the  beads,  which  tinkle  and  shine 
On  the  polish'd  breech,  and  broad,  bright  line 

Of  beaded  wampum  around  it  hung. 

*  Mooo  MsooHB,  or  Heoohe,  was  a  leader  amnn^  tbe 
Sseo  Indiant,  In  the.  bloody  war  of  1677.  He  atucked  and 
ckptured  the  srarriaon  at  Black  Point,  October  IStliofttaat 
year,  and  cut  off,  at  the  same  time,  a  party  of  Englishmen 
near  8aco  river.  From  a  deed  signed  by  this  Indian  in 
1064,  and  from  other  cIrciimslancM,  it  seems  that,  pre- 
vions  to  the  war,  he  had  mincled  much  with  the  colonists. 
On  this  sccount,  be  was  probably  selected  by  tbe  princi- 
pal sachema  as  their  agent,  in  the  treaty  signed  in  1078. 

t  Baron  de  St.  Castinb  came  to  Canada  in  1044.  Leav- 
ing his  civilised  companions,  he  plunged  into  the  great 
wilderness,  and  settled  among  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
aesr  tbs  mouth  of  their  nr»ble  river.  He  here  took  fbr  bis 
wives  the  daughters  of  the  great  Modocawando— tbe 
most  powerful  sschem  of  the  east.  His  castle  was  plun- 
dered byOovernor  AKDROfcjduringhts  reckless  administra- 
tion; snd  the  enraged  baron  la  supposed  to  have  ezelted 
tbe  Indians  into  open  hostilitj  to  the  English. 


What  seeks  Mkoottk  ?     His  foes  are 
Gray  Jociltit's*  eye  is  never  sleeping. 

And  the  garrison-lights  are  burning  clear. 

Where  Phillip's  men  their  watch  are  keeping^. 

Let  lum  hie  away  through  the  dank  river-fog, 
Neverrustlingrthe  boughs  nordispladngthe  rocks, 

For  the  eyes  and  the  ears  which  are  watching  for 

M0G(^ 

Are  keener  than  those  of  the  wolf  or  the  fox. 

He  starts — ^there's  a  rustle  among  the  leaves: 

Another— the  click  of  his  gun  is  heard  !•— 
A  footstep— is  it  the  step  of  Glkatzs, 

With  Indian  blood  on  his  English  sword  t 
Steals  Harxoit  down  from  the  sands  of  Yovk, 
With  hand  of  iron  and  foot  of  corkl 
Has  ScAMXAif ,  versed  in  Indian  wile. 
For  vengeance  left  his  vine>hung  isle?'}' 
Hark !  at  that  whistle,  soft  and  low, 

How  lights  the  eye  of  Moon  Mzooirx  . 
A  smile  gleams  o'er  his  dusky  brpw — 

"Boon  welcome,  JoHiriTT  Bohtthok  !" 
Out  steps,  with  cautious  foot  and  slow, 
And  quick,  keen  glances  to  and  fro, 

The  hunted  outlaw,  Bontthon  !t 
A  low,  lean,  swarthy  man  is  he. 
With  blanket^rb  and  buskin'd  knee, 
And  naught  of  English  fashion  on ; 
.  For  he  hates  the  race  from  whence  he  sprung. 
And  he  couches  his  words  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

«Hush — let  the  sachem's  voice  be  weak. 

The  water-rat  shall  hear  him  speak — 

The  owl  shall  whoop  in  the  white  man's  ear 

That  Mooo  Meoone,  with  his  scalps,  is  here!** 

He  pauses — dark,  o'er  cheek  and  brow, 

A  flush,  as  of  shame,  is  stealing  now : 

« Sachem!"  he  says,  "let  me  have  the  land 

Which  stretches  away  upon  either  hand. 

As  far  about  as  my  feet  can  stray 

In  the  half  of  a  gentle  summer's  day, 

From  the  leaping  brook  to  the  Saco  rivei^— 
And  the  fair-hair'd  girl  thou  has  sought  of  ma 
Shall  sit  in  the  sachem's  wigwam,  and  be 

The  wife  of  Mooo  Mbgoits  forever." 
There's  a  sudden  light  in  the  Indian's  glanoe^ 

*  The  owner  and  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Black 
Point,  which  Mooo  attacked  and  plundered.  He  was  an 
old  man  at  the  period  to  which  the  tale  relates. 

t  Wood  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  ihe  Saco.  It  wasvMt- 
ed  by  the  Ftieur  Db  Moirrs  and  Dr  Champlaiit,  In  160t. 

t  JOHM  BOHTTHON,  SOn  of  RiCH  ARD  BoifYTROa,  OeBt<« 

one  of  the  most  efficient  and  able  magistrales  of  the 
colony.  John  proved  to  be  a  **  degenerate  plant.'*  Im 
1635,  we  find,  by  the  Court  Records,  that  for  some  offence 
he  waa  fined  40«.  Tn  1640,  he  waa  fined  for  abuse  toward 
R.  Gibson,  the  minister,  and  Mary,  his  wife.  Soon  after 
be  was  fined  for  disorderly  conduct  In  the  house  of  his 
flitlisr.  In  1645,  the  **  Great  and  General  Court"  adjudiM 
'*JoHN  BoNTTHON  outlawed,  and  incapable  of  any  of  lili 
majesty's  laws,  and  proclaimed  him  a  rebel.**  [Coart 
Records  of  the  Province,  1645.]  In  1651,  he  bid  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  again  outlawed. 
He  acted  independently  of  all  law  and  anthortty  ;  B»d 
hencot  doubtteis,  hia  burlesque  title  of  **The 
of  Saco,"  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
tlon  in  the  following  epitaph  :  — 

**Bm li«i  Boaython,  lb«  Siinunor*  of  Smo; 
■k  1It«<  a  ragMi  *>'  ^^  *  kaavc,  tad  wntt  to 
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A  moment*!  tnoe  of  powerful 
Of  love,  or  triumph,  or  both,  percbanoe, 

Over  his  proud,  calm  features  atealing. 
"The  wordB  of  my  iather  are  very  good ; 
He  shall  have  the  lami,  and  water,  and  wood ; 
And  he  who  harms  the  Sagamore  Jour 
Shall  feel  the  knife  of  Mooo  Mkoovx  ;      [breast, 
But  the  fawn  of  the  Yengeese  shall  aleep  on  my 
And  the  bird  of  the  clearing  shall  sing  in  my 


It 


"But,  father!*' — and  the  Indian's  hand 

Fails  gently  on  the  white  roan's  arm. 
And,  with  a  smile  as  shrewdly  bland 

As  the  deep  voice  is  slow  and  caloH— 
•<  Where  is  my  father's  singing-bird—- 

The  sunny  eye,  and  sunset  hairt 
I  know  I  have  my  father's  word, 

And  that  his  word  is  good  and  fair: 

But,  will  my  father  tell  me  where 
Meg  ON  s  shall  go  and  look  for  his  bridal** 
For  ho  sees  her  not  by  her  father's  side." 

The  dark,  stem  eye  of  Bottthow 

Flashes  over  the  features  of  Mogo  Msoovb, 

In  one  of  those  glances  which  search  within; 
But  the  stolid  calm  of  the  Indian  alone 

Remains  where  the  trace  of  emotion  has  been. 
"Does  the  sachem  doubt?    Let  him  go  with  me, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sachem  his  bride  shall  see." 
Cautious  and  slow,  with  pauses  oft. 
And  watchful  eyes,  and  whispers  soft, 
The  twain  are  stealing  through  the  wood. 
Leaving  the  downward-rushing  flood. 
Whose  deep  and  solemn  roar,  behind. 
Grows  fainter  on  the  evening  wind. 

Hark  ! — is  that  the  angry  howl 

Of  the  wolf,  the  hills  among  1— 
Or  the  hooting  of  the  owl, 

On  his  leafy  cradle  swung  1— 
Quickly  glancing,  to  and  fro, 
Listening  to  each  sound  they  go: 
Round  the  columns  of  the  pine, 

Indistinct,  in  shadow,  seeming 
Like  some  old  and  pillar'd  shrine. 
With  the  soft  and  white  moonshino 
Round  the  foliage-tracery  shed 
Of  each  column's  branching  head, 

For  its  lamps  of  worship  gleaming! 
And  the  sounds  awaken'd  there. 

In  the  pine-leaves,  fine  and  smaO, 

Soft  and  sweetly  musical. 
By  the  fingers  of  the  air,  - 

For  the  anthem's  dying  taJl 

Lingering  round  some  temple's  wall ! 
Is  not  Nature's  worship  thus 

Ceaseless  ever,  going  on? 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  us 

In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 
Of  the  leaf-harp  faint  and  small. 

Speaking  to  the  unseal'd  ear 

Words  of  blended  love  and  fiMff, 
Of  the  mighty  soul  of  all  1 

Naught  had  the  twain  of  thoughts  like  theae^ 
As  they  wound  along  through  the  crowded  trees, 
Where  never  had  rung  the  axeman's  stroke 
On  the  gnari'd  trunk  of  the  rough-baik'd  oak; 


Climbing  the  dead  tree's  moasy  log. 

Breaking  the  meah  of  the  bramble  fina^ 
^   Turning  aside  the  wild  grape-vine. 
And  lightly  croasing  the  quaking  bog. 
Whose  sarfiu»  shakes  at  the  leap  of  the  fiog» 
And  out  of  whose  pools  the  ghostly  fog 
Creeps  into  the  chill  moonshine ! 

Yet,  even  that  Indian's  ear  had  heard 
The  preaching  of  the  Holy  Word; 
Sanchekantacket's  isle  of  sand 
Was  once  his  father's  hunting-land. 
Where  zealous  Hiacoomes*  stood — 
The  wild  apostle  of  the  wood, 
Shook  from  his  soul  the  fear  of  harm, 
And  trampled  on  the  Pawwaw's  charm; 
Until  the  wizard's  curses  hung 
Suspended  on  his  palsying  tongue, 
And  the  fierce  warrior,  grim  and  tall, 
Trembled  before  the  forest  Paul  ! 

A  cottage,  hidden  in  the  wood,-— 

Red  through  its  seama  a  light  is  glowing. 
On  rock,  and  bough,  and  tre»-trunk  rode, 

A  narrow  lustra  throwing. 
M  Who's  there?"  a  clear,  firm  voice  demands: 

"Hold,  Ruth — 'tis  I,  the  sagamore!*' 
Quick,  at  the  summons,  hasty  hands 

Unclose  the  bolted  door; 
And  on  the  outlaw's  daughter  shine 
The  flashes  of  the  kindled  pine. 

Tall  and  erect  the  maiden  stands. 

Like  some  young  priestess  of  the  wood. 
Some  creature  bom  of  Solitude, 

And  bearing  still  the  wild  and  rude, 
Yet  noble  trace  of  Nature's  hands. 
Her  dark-brown  cheek  has  caught  its  stain 
More  from  the  sunshine  than  the  rain ; 
Yet,  where  her  long,  fair  hair  is  parting, 
A  pure,  white  brow  into  light  is  starting. 
And,  where  the  folds  of  her  mantle  sever, 
Are  a  neck  and  bosom  as  white  as  ever 
The  foam-wreaths  rise  on  the  leaping  river. 
But,  in  the  convulsive  quiver  and  grip 
Of  the  muscles  around  her  bloodless  Up 

There  is  something  painful  and  sad  to  see ; 
And  her  eye  has  a  glance  more  sternly  wild 
Than  even  that  of  a  forest^child 

In  its  fearless  and  untamed  freedom  ahoold  bo. 

O,  seldom,  in  hall  or  court,  are  seen 
So  queenly  a  form  and  so  noble  a  mien. 

As  freely  and  smiling  she  welcomes  them  there, 
Her  ouUaw'd  sire  and  Mooo  Megoiti: 

"Pray,  father,  how  does  thy  hunting  farel 

And,  Sachem,  say— does  Scamxait  wear. 
In  spite  of  thy  promise,  a  scalp  of  his  own?** 
Careless  and  light  is  the  midden's  tone. 

But  a  fearful  meaning  lurks  within 
Her  glance,  as  it  questions  the  eye  of  MBoora/— 

An  awful  meaning  of  guilt  and  sin  !— 
The  Indian  hath  open'd  his  blanket,  and  there 
Hangs  a  human  scalp  by  its  long,  damp  hair! 


•  niACOoim,  the  first  Cbrlstlan  preacher  on  Maitka's 
Vineyard. 
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Now,  Gtm  hten  gwwy  t  ■  ■♦hit  vmAm'B  tegHs 
Are  tonehing  the  mlpwiieratlM  blood  itill  lingeiiy 

Taming  up  to  the  ligfat  its  toft,  brown  h«irt  « 
What  an  evil  trininpli  her  eje  rereale  I 
What  a  bakliil  amile  on  her  pale  ftce  eteals  I 

la  the  aoul  of  a  fiend  in  a  form  to  ftdrl 
Nay— traoes  of  feeling  are  visible  now, 
In  that  quivering  lip  and  that  writhing  brow ! 
But  who  shall  measure  the  thoughts  within, 
Of  hatred  and  love,  of  passion  and  ain  ? 
Doea  not  the  eye  of  her  mind  glance  back 
On  the  gloom  and  guilt  of  her  stormy  track  1— 
The  traitor's  lip  by  her  kisses  met — 
The  traitor's  hand  by  her  fond  teara  wet— 
The  trustless  hopes  on  his  promise  buUt-* 
The  gust  of  passion— the  hell  of  guilt  !— 
The  warm  embrace,  when  her  tresses  lair 
Mingled  themselves  with  that  scalp's  brown  hair. 
And  idly  and  fondly  her  small  hand  play'd. 
In  dalliance  sweet,  with  its  light  and  shade ! 
And  what  are  those  tean  which  her  wild  eyea  dim, 
But  tean  of  sorrow  and  love  for  himi — 
For  him,  who  drugg'd  her  cup  with  shame— 
With  a  curse  for  her  heart,  and  a  blight  for  her  name? 
For  him,  whom  her  vengeance  hath  track'd  so  long, 
Feeding  its  torch  with  the  thought  of  wrong! 

O !  woman  wrong'd  can  cherish  hate 
More  deep  and  dark  than  manhood  may ; 
But,  when  the  mockery  of  Fate 

Hath  left  Revenge  its  chosen  way. 
And  the  fell  curse,  which  yean  have  nuraed. 
Full  on  the  spoiler's  head  hath  bunt — 
When  all  her  wrong,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
Bums  fiercely  on  his  heart  and  brain- 
Still  lingera  something  of  the  spell 

Which  bound  her  to  the  traitor's  bosoms— 
Still,  midst  the  vengeful  fires  of  hell. 

Some  flowere  of  old  afiection  blossom; 
And,  while  her  hand  is  nerved  to  strike. 
She  weeps  above  her  victim,  like 
The  Roman,  when  his  dagger  gave 
His  CiSAa  to  a  bloody  grave ! 

JoHir  BoTf  ttboh's  eyebrows  together  are  drawn 
With  a  fierce  expression  of  wrath  and  8Com«— 
He  hoarsely  whispers,  ^Ruth,  beware! 

Is  this  the  time  to  be  playing  the  fool- 
Crying  over  a  paltry  lock  of  hair. 

Like  a  love-sick  girl  at  school  ? — 
Curse  on  it ! — an  Indian  can  see  and  hear: 
Away,  and  prepare  our  evening  cheer!" 

How  keenly  the  Indian  is  watching  now 
Her  tearful  eye  and  her  varying  brow— 
With  a  serpent-eye,  which  kindles  and  burns 

Like  a  fiery  star  in  the  upper  air: 
On  sire  and  daughter  his  fierce  glance  turns  ^— 
«Has  my  old  white  father  a  scalp  to  spare  1 
For  his  young  one  loves  the  pale  brown  hair 
Of  the  scalp  of  a  Yengeese  dog,  far  more 
Than  Mogo  Meoon k,  or  his  wigwam  floor:— 
Go— Mooo  is  wise ;  he  will  keep  his  land^ 
And  Sagamore  John,  when  he  feels  vrith  his  hand, 
Shall  miss  his  scalp  where  it  grew  before." 

The  moment's  gust  of  grief  is  gone. 
The  lip  is  clench'd,  the  tean  are  stilL 


God  pity  tliM,  Sura  B^irraoir  f 

With  what  a  strength  of  will 
Are  nature's  foelinga  in  thy  breast. 
As  with  an  iron  hand,  repress'd ! 
And  how,  upon  that  nameless  wo, 
Quick  as  the  pulse  can  come  and  go. 
While  shakea  the  unsteadfiut  knee,  and  ywt 
The  bosom  heaves,  the  eye  is  wet ; 
Has  thy  dark  spirit  power  to  stay 
The  heart's  own  current  on  its  way  ? 

And  whence  that  baleful  strength  of  gnile^ 
Which,  over  that  still  working  brow 
And  tearful  eye  and  cheek,  can  throw 

The  ghastly  mockery  of  a  smile  1 

«l8  the  sachem  angry — angry  with  Rutb 
Because  she  cries  with  an  acne  in  her  tooth. 
Which  would  make  a  aagamore  jump  and  ciy. 
And  look  about  with  a  woman's  eye? 
No— Rmrs  will  sit  in  the  sachem's  door. 
And  braid  the  mats  for  his  wigwam  floor. 
And  broil  his  fish  and  tMider  fawn, 
And  weave  his  wampum,  and  grind  his  com^— 
For  she  loves  the  breve  and  the  wise,  and  nooa 
Are  braver  and  wiser  than  Moee  Ms»onb  I" 

The  Indian's  brow  is  clear  once  more : 

With  grave,  calm  face,  and  half-shut  eye. 
He  sits  upon  the  wigwam  floor. 

And  watches  Ruth  go  by. 
Intent  upon  her  household  care ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  the  while. 
Or  on  the  maiden,  or  her  fare. 
Which  smokes  in  grateful  promise  there. 

Bestows  his  quiet  smile. 

Ah,  Moog  Meooni  !  what  dreams  are  thine. 
But  those  which  love's  own  fancies  dreM, 
The  sum  of  Indian  happiness ! — 

A  wigwam,  where  the  warm  sunshine 

Looks  in  among  the  groves  of  pine : 

A  stream,  where,  round  thy  light  canoe, 

The  trout  and  salmon  dart  in  view: 

And  the  fair  girl,  before  thee  now. 

Spreading  thy  mat  with  hand  of  anow. 

Or  plying,  in  the  dews  of  morn. 

Her  hoe  amidst  thy  patch  of  com. 

Or  offering  up,  at  eve,  to  thee 

Thy  birchen  dish  of  hominy  ! 

From  the  rude  board  of  Bon  tthoit 
Venison  and  suckatash  have  gone: 
For  long  these  dwellera  of  the  wood 
Have  felt  the  gnawing  want  of  food. 
But  untested  of  Ruth  is  the  frugal  cheer. 
With  head  averted,  yet  ready  ear, 
She  stands  by  the  side  of  her  austere  sire. 
Feeding,  at  times,  the  unequal  fire 

With  the  yellow  knots  of  the  pitch-pine  tree, 
Whose  flaring  light,  as  they  kindle,  falls 
On  the  cottage-roof  and  its  black  log^walla, 

And  over  its  inmates  three. 

From  Sagamore  Bottttro^t's  hunting-flask 
The  fire-water  bums  at  the  lip  of  Mseo?rx : 

«  Will  the  sachem  hear  what  his  father  shall  askT 
Will  he  make  his  mark,  that  it  may  he  known, 

On  the  speaking-leaf,  that  he  gives  the  land 

From  the  sachem's  own  to  his  foher's  handf 
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The  fire-water  ihiiiei  in  the  Indian*!  «yi% 

As  he  rises  the  white  man's  bidding  to  dox 
«  Wattamuttata— weekan  !*  Mooe  is  wiaa, 

For  the  water  he  drinks  is  strong  and  n«W2 
MoGo's  heart  is  great!  will  he  shut  his  hand» 
When  his  father  asks  for  a  little  land  V 
With  unsteady  fingers  the  Indian  has  drawn 

On  the  parchment  the  shape  of  a  hunter's  bowt 
**  Boon  water,  boon  water.  Sagamore  Joazr  I 

Wuttamuttata — weekan !  our  hearts  will  grow  V* 
He  drinks  yet  deeper,  he  mutters  low, 
He  reels  on  his  bearskin  to  and  fro. 
His  head  falls  down  on  his  naked  breast, 
He  struggles,  and  sinks  to  a  drunken  rest. 

"Humph — drunk  as  a  beast!*'  and  Boxttbov's 

Is  darker  than  ever  with  eril  thought:       [brow 
«The  fool  has  sign'd  his  warrant;  bat  how 

And  when  shall  the  deed  be  wrought! 
Speak,  Ruth  !  why,  what  the  devil  is  there. 
To  fix  thy  gaze  in  that  empty  air  1 
Speak,  Ruth  !  by  my  soul,  if  I  thought  that  tear, 
Which  shames  thyself  and  our  purpose  here, 
Were  shed  for  that  cursed  and  pale-faced  dog, 
Whose  green  scalp  hangs  from  the  belt  of  Move, 

And  whose  beastly  soul  is  in  Satan's  keeping, 
This — this !"  he  dashes  his  hand  upon 
The  rattling  stock  of  his  loaded  gun, 

**  Should  send  thee  with  him  to  do  thj  waepiiif !" 

"Father!"  the  eye  of  Bohtthon 
Sinks  at  that  low,  sepulchral  tone. 
Hollow  and  deep,  as  it  were  spoken 

By  the  unmoving  tongue  of  death. 
Or  from  some  statue's  lips  had  broken, 

A  sound  without  a  breath  ! 
"Father!  my  life  I  value  less 
Than  yonder  fool  his  gaudy  dreaa ; 
And  how  it  ends  it  matters  not. 
By  heart-break  or  by  rifle-shot: 
But  spare  a  while  the  scoflf  and  threat, 
Our  business  is  not  finished  yet." 

"True,  true,  my  girl;  I  only  meant 
To  draw  up  again  the  bow  unbent 
Harm  thee,  my  Ruth  !  I  only  sought 
To  frighten  off  thy  gloomy  thought ; 
Come,  let's  be  friends."     He  seeks  to  clasp 

His  daughter's  cold,  damp  hand  in  his. 
Ritth  startles  from  her  fiither*s  grasp 
As  if  each  nerve  and  muscle  felt. 
Instinctively,  the  touch  of  guilt, 

llirough  all  their  hidden  sympathtes. 

He  points  her  to  the  sleeping  Mooe : 
"  What  nhall  be  done  wiUi  yonder  dog  ? 
ScAXMAir  is  dead,  and  revenge  is  thine. 
The  deed  is  sign'd,  and  the  land  is  mine; 

And  this  drunken  fool  is  of  use  no  more. 
Save  as  thy  hopeful  bridegroom,  and  sooth, 
'T  were  Christian  mercy  to  finish  him.  Run, 

Now,  while  he  lies,  like  a  beast,  on  our  floor, 
If  not  for  thine,  at  least  for  his  sake. 
Rather  than  let  the  poor  dog  awake, 

•  fVattamuttat^  "  L«t  iin  drink.'*  Fr«cjMra, "  h  Is  sweeC." 
Vide  RooBR  Williams's  Key  to  the  Indian  Lanffusfs  ''la 
that  parte  of  America  called  New  England."  Loadoa, 
1043,  p.  39. 


To  dndn  m j  iank,  and  dbim  m  his  bridt 
Stich  a  forest  devil  to  run  by  his  side- 
Such  a  Wetoomanit*  as  thon  wouldst  maka  V 

He  laughs  at  his  jest    Hush,  wiwt  is  therel 
The  sleeping  Indian  is  striving  to  rise, 
With  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and  glarii^  eyea ! 
"Wagh!  MooG  will  have  the  pale-fece's  hair  I 

For  his  knife  is  riiarp,  and  hb  fingers  can  help 
The  hair  to  pull,  and  the  skin  to  peel — 
Let  him  cry  like  a  woman,  and  twist  like  an  eel. 

The  great  Captain  Sc  am  mav  must  lose  his  aealp! 
And  Rirm,  when  she  sees  it,  shall  dance  with 
His  eyes  are  fix'd,  but  his  lips  draw  in,     [Moea  I" 
With  a  low,  hoarse  chuckle,  and  fiendish  grin. 
And  he  sinks  again,  like  a  senseless  log. 

Ruth  does  not  speak,  she  does  not  stir. 
But  she  gazes  down  on  the  murderer, 
Whose  broken  and  dreamful  slumbers  tell 
Too  much  for  her  ear,  of  that  deed  of  helL 
She  sees  the  knife,  with  its  slaughter  red. 
And  the  dark  fingers  clutching  the  bear-skin  bed ! 
What  thoughts  of  horror  and  madness  whirl 
Through  the  burning  brain  of  that  fallen  giri ! 

JoRir  Bo5TTR02r  lifts  his  gun  to  his  eye. 
Its  muzzle  is  close  to  the  Indian's  ear, 
But  he  drops  it  again :  **  Some  one  may  be  nigh« 
And  I  would  not  that  even  the  wolves  should 
He  draws  his  knife  firom  its  deer-akin  belt,    [hear." 
Its  edge  with  his  fingera  is  slowly  felt:— 
Rjieeling  down  on  one  knee  by  the  Indian's  aida. 
From  his  throat  he  opens  the  blanket  wide. 
And  twice  or  thrice  he  feebly  essays 
A  trembling  hand  with  the  knife  to  raise. 

**l  cannot,"  he  mutters :  "did  he  not  save 

My  life  from  a  cold  and  wintry  grave. 

When  the  storm  came  down  from  Agioochook, 

And  the  north-wind  howl'd,  and  the  tree-tops  shook. 

And  I  strove,  in  the  drifls  of  the  rushing  snow, 

Till  my  knees  grew  weak,  and  I  could  not  go. 

And  I  felt  the  cold  to  my  vitals  creep. 

And  my  heart's-blood  stiffen,  and  pulsea  deep ! 

I  cannot  strike  him,  Ruth  Bohtthov  ! 

In  the  devil's  name,  tell  me,  what 'a  to  be  don* I** 

O !  when  the  soul,  once  pure  and  high, 

la  stricken  down  from  virtue's  sky, 

As,  vrith  the  downcast  star  of  mom. 

Some  gems  of  light  are  with  it  drawn, 

And,  through  its  night  of  darkness,  play 

Some  tokens  of  its  primal  day : 

Some  lofly  feelings  linger  still. 
The  strength  to  dare,  the  nerve  to  meet 
Whatever  threatens  with  defeat 

Its  all-indomitable  vrill ! 

But  lack  the  meaner  mind  and  heart. 
Though  eager  for  the  gains  of  crima. 
Oft,  at  their  chosen  place  and  time. 

The  strength  to  bear  their  evil  part ; 

And,  shiekled  by  their  very  vice. 

Escape  firom  crime  by  cowardice. 

Ruth  starts  erect,  with  bloodshot  eye. 
And  lips  drawn  tight  across  her  teeth. 
Showing  their  locked  embrace  beneath. 

In  the  red  fire-light:  «Mooo  must  die ! 
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Give  mate  knife r'    The  ootlacir  tnniiy 

Shuddering  in  heut  and  limb,  sway; 
Bat  fitfUnj  there  flie  hearth-fire  boms. 

And  he  sees  on  the  wall  strange  ahadowa  pkj. 
A  lifted  ann,  a  tremnloua  blade, 
Are  dimly  pictured,  in  light  and  shade, 

Plunging  down  in  the  darkneas.  Haik,  that  cry! 
Ag^ain,  and  again,  he  sees  it  fall — 
That  shadowy  arm— ^own  the  lighted  wall ! 

He  hears  quick  footsteps — a  shape  flits  by ! 
The  door  on  its  rustod  hinges  creaks:— 
«  Ruth— daughter  RirrH  !"  the  outlaw  shiieka; 
But  no  sound  comes  back — ^he  is  standing  alone 
By  the  mangled  corse  of  Moos  Msooiri ! 

PART    II. 

'T  is  morning  over  Norridgewock— 
On  tree  and  wigwam,  wave  and  rock. 
Bathed  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  stirred 
At  intervals  by  breexe  and  bird. 
And  wearing  all  the  hues  which  glow 
In  heaven's  own  pure  and  perfiDct  bow, 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air. 
Which  summer's  light-robed  angel  forms 
On  the  dark  ground  of  fading  storms. 

With  pencil  dipp'd  in  sunbeams  there— 
And,  stretching  out,  on  either  hand, 
0*er  all  that  wide  and  unshorn  land. 
Till,  weary  of  its  gorgeousness. 
The  aching  and  the  dazzled  eye 
Rests,  gladden'd,  on  the  calm  blue  sky- 
Slumbers  the  mighty  wilderness ! 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hill, 

Its  dark  green  burden  upward  heaves   ' 
The  hemlock  broods  above  its  rill, 
Its  cone-like  foliage  darker  still. 

While  the  white  birch's  graceful  stem 
And  the  rough  walnut  bough  receives 
The  sun  upon  their  crowded  leaves. 

Each  coloured  like  a  topaz  gem ; 

And  the  tall  maple  wears  with  them 
The  coronal  which  autumn  gives. 

The  brief,  bright  sign  of  ruin  near. 

The  hectic  of  a  dying  year ! 

The  hermit  priest  who  lingers  now 
On  the  Bald  Mountain's  shrubless  brow, 
The  gray  and  thunder-smitten  pile 
Which  marks  afar  the  Desert  Isle,* 

While  gazing  on  the  scene  below. 
May  half-forget  the  dreams  of  home. 
That  nightly  with  his  slumbers  come ; 
The  tranquil  skies  of  sunny  France, 
The  peasant's  harvest-song  and  dance. 
The  vines  around  the  hill-sides  wreathing. 
The  sofl  airs  midst  their  clusters  breathing, 
The  win^  which  dipped,  the  stars  which  shone 
Within  thy  bosom,  blue  Graronne ! 
And  round  the  abbev's  shadow'd  wall. 
At  morning  spring  and  even-fall. 

Sweet  voices  in  the  still  air  singing 
The  chant  of  many  a  holy  hymn. 

The  solemn  bell  of  vespers  ringing. 


•  Mt.  Desert  Island,  the  Bald  Mountain  apon  which 
overlooki  Prenchman*^  and  Penobicot  Bay.  It  was  upon 
this  island  that  the  Jesttits  made  tbelr  earliest  settlement. 


And  hallow'd  tmchliglit  ftlUng  dim 
On  pietnrad  saint  and  seraphim  I 

For  here  beneath  him  lies  unroU'd, 

Bathed  deep  in  morning's  flood  of  gold, 

A  vision  gorgeous  as  the  dream 

Of  the  beatified  may  seem. 

When,  as  his  church's  legends  sny, 

Borne  upward  in  ecstatic  bliss. 
The  rapt  enthusiast  soars  away 

Unto  a  brighter  world  than  this ; 

A  mortal's  glimpse  beyond  the  pal»— 

A  moment's  lifting  of  the  veil ! 

Far  eastward  o'er  the  lovely  bay, 
Penobscot's  clustered  wigwams  lay ; 
And  gently  from  that  Indian  town 
The  verdant  hill-side  slopes  adown. 
To  where  the  sparkling  waters  play 

Upon  the  yellow  sands  below ; 
And  shooting  round  the  winding  shores 

Of  narrow  capes,  and  isles  which  lie 

Slumbering  to  ocean's  lullaby — 
With  birchen  boat  and  glancing  oars, 

The  red  men  to  their  fishing  go ; 
While  from  their  planting-ground  is  .borne 
The  treasure  of  the  golden  corn. 
By  laughing  girls,  whose  dark  eyes  glow 
Wild  through  the  locks  which  o'er  them  flow« 
The  wrinkled  squaw,  whose  toil  is  done. 
Sits  on  her  bear-skin  in  the  sun. 
Watching  the  buskers,  with  a  smile 
For  each  full  ear  which  swells  the  pile ; 
And  the  old  chief,  who  never  more 
May  bend  the  bow  or  pull  the  oar, 
Smokes  gravely  in  his  wigwam  door. 
Or  slowly  shapes,  with  axe  of  stone. 
The  arrow-head  from  flint  and  bone. 

Beneath  the  westward-turning  eye 
A  thousand  wooded  islands  lie- 
Gems  of  the  waters ! — ^with  each  hue 
Of  brightness  set  in  ocean's  blue. 
Each  bears  aloft  its  tuft  of  trees, 

Touch'd  by  the  pencil  of  the  frost. 
And,  with  the  motion  of  each  breeze, 

A  moment  seen — a  moment  lost — 

Changing  and  blent,  confused  and  tos'd. 

The  brighter  with  the  darker  cross'd. 
Their  thousand  tints  of  beauty  glow 
Down  in  the  restless  waves  below. 

And  tremble  in  the  sunny  skies. 
As  if,  from  waving  bough  to  bough. 

Flitted  the  birds  of  paradise. 
There  sleep  Placcntia's  group — and  there 
Pere  Bretraux  marks  the  hour  of  prayer; 
And  there,  beneath  the  sea-worn  cliff. 

On  which  the  father's  hut  is  seen, 
The  Indian  stays  his  rocking  skiff, 

And  peers  the  hemlock  boughs  between, 
HalAtrembling,  as  he  seeks  to  look 
Upon  the  Jesuit's  cross  and  book.* 


*  Father  HEit?! Epriv,  a  misiiionary  amnnf  tho  Iroqnoist 
mentions  tliat  the  Indians  believed  him  to  be  a  conJinrer« 
and  that  they  were  particularly  afraid  of  a  brifhc  affver 
chalice  whirh  he  had  in  his  possession.  ** The  Indiaaa,*' 
says  Pere  JBaoMS  Lallamant,  "  fear  us  as  the 
sorcerers  on  earth.** 
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There,  gloomilj,  mgainet  the  aky 

The  Dark  Isles  rear  their  sammits  high ; 

And  Deoert  Rock,  abrupt  mnd  hare, 

Lifts  its  gray  turrets  in  the  air — 

Seen  from  idar,  like  some  strong-hold 

Built  by  the  ocean-kings  of  okl ; 

And,  faint  as  smoke-wreath  white  and  thin. 

Swells  in  the  north  vast  Katadin : 

And,  wandering  from  its  marshy  feet, 

The  broad  Penobscot  comes  to  meet 

And  mingle  with  his  own  bright  bay. 
Slow  sweep  his  dark  and  gathering  floods, 
Arch'd  over  by  the  ancient  woods, 
Which  Time,  in  those  dim  solitudes, 

Wielding  the  dull  axe  of  Decay, 

Alone  hath  ever  shorn  away. 

Not  thus,  within  the  woods  which  hide 
The  beauty  of  thy  azure  tide, 

And  with  their  falling  timbers  block 
Thy  broken  currents,  Kennebeck! 
Gazes  the  white  man  on  the  wreck 

Of  the  down-trodden  Norridgewock— 
In  one  lone  village  hemm*d  at  length. 
In  battle  shorn  of  half  their  strength, 
TurnM,  like  the  panther  in  his  lair, 

With  his  fast-flowing  life-blood  wet, 
For  one  last  struggle  of  despair, 

Wounded  and  faint,  but  tameless  yet ! 

Unreap*d,  upon  the  planting  lands. 
The  scant,  neglected  harvest  standi : 

No  shout  is  there,  no  dance,  no  song: 
The  aspect  of  the  vQry  child 
Scowls  with  a  meaning  sad  and  wild. 

Of  bitterness  and  wrong. 
The  almost  infant  Norridgewock 
Essays  to  lift  the  tomahawk ; 
And  plucks  his  father's  knife  away. 
To  mimic,  in  his  frightful  play. 

The  scalping  of  an  English  foe : 
Wreathes  on  his  lip  a  horrid  smile, 
Burns,  like  a  snake*s,  his  small  eye,  while 

Some  bough  or  sapling  meets  his  blow. 
The  fisher,  as  he  drops  his  line, 
Storts,  when  he  sees  the  hazels  quiver 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Looks  up  and  down  the  rippling  tide, 
And  crrasps  the  firelock  at  his  side. 
For  BoMAZEK!f  from  Tacconock 
Has  sent  his  runners  to  Norridgewod[t 
With  tidings  that  Moultox  and  Harmojt  of  York 

Far  up  the  river  have  come ; 
They  have  left  their  boats — they  have  enter'd  the 

wood, 
And  filled  the  depths  of  the  solitude 

With  the  sound  of  the  ranger's  drum. 

On  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  slopes  to  meet 
The  flowing  river,  and  bathe  its  feet — 
The  bare-washM  rock,  and  the  drooping  gima^ 
And  the  creeping  vine,  as  the  waters  pass — 
A  rude  and  unshapely  chapel  stands, 
Built  up  in  that  wild  by  unskiird  hands ; 
Yet  the  traveller  knows  it  a  place  of  prayer, 
For  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross  is  there : 


And  should  he  chance  at  that  place  to  be. 

Of  a  Sabbath  mom,  or  some  hallow'd  day, 
When  prayers  are  made,  and  masaea  are  said, 
Some  for  the  living  and  some  for  the  dead* 
Well  might  that  traveller  start  to  see 

The  tall,  dark  forms,  that  take  their  way 
From  the  birch  canoe,  on  the  river-chore. 
And  the  foreet-paths,  to  that  chapel-door ; 
And  marvel  to  mark  the  naked  knees 

And  the  dusky  foreheads  bending  there. 
And,  stretching  his  long,  thin  arms  over  these, 

In  blessing  and  in  prayer. 
Like  a  shrouded  spectre,  pale  and  tall. 
In  his  coarse,  white  vesture.  Father  Raixx  !* 

Two  forms  are  now  in  that  chapel  dim. 
The  Jesuit,  silent  and  sad  and  pale, 
Anxiously  heeding  some  fearful  tale. 

Which  a  stranger  is  telling  him. 

That  stranger's  garb  is  soifd  and  torn, 

And  wet  with  dew,  and  loosely  worn ; 

Her  fair,  neglected  hair  falls  down 

O'er  cheeks  with  storm  and  sunshine  brown ; 

Yet  still,  in  that  disordered  face. 

The  Jesuit's  cautious  eye  can  trace 

Those  elements  of  former  grace, 

Which,  half-effaced,  seem  scarcely  lev. 

Even  now,  than  perfect  loveliness. 

With  drooping  head,  and  voice  so  low 
That  scarce  it  meets  the  Jesuit's  ear»— 

While  through  her  clasped  fingers  flow, 

From  the  heart's  fountain,  hot  and  slow, 
Her  penitential  tears — 

She  tells  the  story  of  the  wo 
And  evil  of  her  years. 

«  O,  father,  bear  with  me ;  my  heart 
Is  sick  and  death-like,  and  my  brain 
Seems  girdled  with  a  fiery  chain. 

Whose  scorching  links  will  never  part, 
And  never  cool  again. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  speak — but  tarn 
Away  that  gentle  eye,  the  while— 

The  fires  of  guilt  more  fiercely  bom 
Beneath  its  holy  smile ; 

For  half  I  fancy  I  can  see 

My  mother's  sainted  look  in  thee. 

**  My  dear,  lost  mother !  sad  and  pale. 
Mournfully  sinking  day  by  day,  • 

And  with  a  hold  on  life  as  fni\ 

As  frosted  leaves,  that,  thin  and  gray. 


*  Fere  Ralls,  or  R«8Le8,wfi«  one  of  the  most  Mahms 
and  Indefktifableortliatbandor  jMtiit  salsttoaarles  wko, 
at  the  befinniitff  nt  the  seventeenth  century,  penetratei 
the  forests  of  America,  with  the  avowed  object  of  eon- 
vertlnff  the  heathen.  The  first  religious  mission  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  navayps  in  North  America  was  In  1611. 

Rallk,  or  Raslks,  established  hinirelf  sometime  about 
the  year  1070,  at  Norridrework,  where  be  contimied 
more  than  forty  years.  He  was  aecnsed,  and,  perhsps, 
not  without  justice,  of  excttinf  his  praying  Indiana 
airainst  the  Engliith,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  eao- 
mies  not  only  of  his  kinr,  but  also  of  the  Catholic  rell- 
f  ion.  He  was  killed  by  the  EnxUsh,  in  1794,  at  the  fbot 
of  the  rrofs  which  his  own  hands  had  planted.  This 
Indian  chnrch  was  broken  up,  and  its  members  ei|b«r 
killed  outright  or  dispersed. 
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Hang  feeUj  on  their  parent  apimyy 
And  tremble  in  the  gale; 
Yet  watching  o'er  my  childithneie 
With  patient  fondneae — not  the  leaa 
For  all  the  agony  which  kept 
Her  blue  eye  widLcful,  while  I  slept ; 
And  checking  every  tear  and  groan 
That  haply  might  have  waked  my  own; 
And  bearing  still,  without  ofienoe. 
My  idle  words  and  petulance ; 

Reproving  with  a  tear — and,  while 
The  tooth  of  pain  was  keenly  preying 
Upon  her  very  heart,  repaying 

My  brief  repentance  with  a  smile. 

<«  O,  in  her  meek,  forgiving  eye 

There  was  a  brightness  not  of  mirth— 
A  light,  whose  clear  intensity 

Was  borrowed  not  of  earth. 
Along  her  check  a  deepening  red 
Told  where  the  feverish  hectic  fed ; 

And  yet,  each  fatal  token  gave 
To  the  mild  beauty  of  her  face 
A  newer  and  a  dearer  grace, 

Unwarning  of  the  grave. 
'T  was  like  the  hue  which  autumn  givea 
To  yonder  changed  and  dying  leaves. 

Breathed  over  by  his  frosty  breath ; 
Scarce  can  the  gazer  feel  that  this 
Is  but  the  spoiler's  treacherous  kiss, 

The  mocking-smile  of  Death ! 

«  Sweet  were  the  tales  she  used  to  tell, 

When  summer's  eve  was  dear  to  a% 
And,  fading  from  the  darkening  deU« 
The  glory  of  the  sunset  fell 

On  giant  Agamenticus, — 
Even  as  an  altar,  lighting  up 
The  gray  rocks  of  its  rugged  topy— 
When,  sitting  by  our  cottage  wall, 
The  murmur  of  the  Saco's  fall. 

And  the  south  wind's  expiring  sighs 
Came,  softly  blending,  on  my  ear, 
With  the  low  tones  I  loved  to  hear : — 

Talcs  of  the  pure,  the  good,  the  wise, 
The  holy  men  and  maids  of  old. 
In  the  all-sacred  pages  told ; — 
Of  Rachkl,  stoop'd  at  Haran's  fountainiy 

Amid  her  fother^s  thirsty  flock. 
Beautiful  to  her  kinsman  seeming 
As  the  bright  angels  of  his  dreaming. 

On  Padan-aram's  holy  rock ; 
Of  gentle  Ruth — and  her  who  kept 

Her  awful  vigil  on  the  mouQtains, 
By  Israers  virgin  daughters  wept ; 
Of  Miriam,  with  her  maidens,  singing 

The  song  for  grateful  Israel  meet. 
While  every  crimson  wave  was  bringing 

The  spoils  of  Egypt  at  her  feet ; 
Of  her— --8amaria*s  humble  daughter, 

Who  paused  to  hear,  beside  her  well, 

Lessons  of  love  and  truth  which  fell 
SoiUy  as  Shiloh'ii  flowing  water ; 

And  saw,  beneath  his  pilgrim  guise, 
The  Promised  One,  so  long  foretold 
By  holy  seer  and  bard  of  old, 

Reveal'd  before  her  wondering  eyes  I 


<«  Slowly  she  faded.    Day  by  day 
Her  step  grew  weaker  in  our  hall, 
And  fainter,  at  each  even-fall. 

Her  sad  voice  died  away. 
Yet  on  her  thin,  pale  lip,  the  while. 
Sat  Resignation's  holy  smile: 
And  even  my  father  checked  his  tread. 
And  hush'd  his  voice,  beside  her  bed : 
Beneath  the  calm  and  sad  rebuke 
Of  her  meek  eye's  imploring  look. 
The  scowl  of  hate  bis  brow  forsook. 

And,  in  his  stem  and  gloomy  eye. 
At  times,  a  few  unwonted  tears 
Wet  the  dark  lashes,  which  for  yean 

Hatred  and  pride  had  kept  so  dry. 

«  Calm  as  a  child  to  slumber  soothed. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  smoothed 

The  still,  white  features  into  rest, 
Silent  and  cold,  without  a  breath 

To  stir  the  drapery  on  her  breast, 
Pain,  with  its  keen  and  poison'd  fimg, 
The  horror  of  the  mortal  pang, 
The  suffering  look  her  brow  had  worn. 
The  fear,  the  strife,  the  anguish  gon^~ 

She  slept  at  last  in  death ! 

«  O,  tell  me,  father,  can  the  dead 
Walk  on  the  earth,  and  look  on  us. 

And  lay  upon  the  living's  head 
Their  blessing  or  their  curse  ? 

For,  O,  last  night  she  stood  by  me. 

As  I  lay  beneath  the  woodland  tree !" 

The  Jesuit  crosses  himself  in  awe— 
«  Jesu !  what  was  it  my  daughter  saw  1" 

**  She  came  to  me  last  night. 

The  dried  leaves  did  not  feel  her  tread ; 
She  stood  by  me  in  the  wan  moonlight. 

In  the  white  robes  of  the  dead ! 
Pale,  and  very  mournfully 
She  bent  her  light  form  over  me. 
I  heard  no  sound — I  felt  no  breath 
Breathe  o'er  me  from  that  face  of  death : 
Its  blue  eyes  rested  on  my  own, 
Rayless  and  cold  as  ^es  of  stone ; 
Yet,  in  their  flx'd,  unchanging  gaze, 
Something,  which  spoke  of  eariy  days— > 
A  sadness  in  their  quiet  glare. 
As  if  love's  smile  were  frozen  there- 
Came  o'er  me  with  an  icy  thrill ; 
O  Gon  !  I  feel  its  presence  still !" 

The  Jesuit  makes  the  holy  sign — 

«  How  pass'd  the  vision,  daughter  mine  1** 

«  All  dimly  in  the  wan  moonshine. 
As  a  wreath  of  mist  will  twist  and  twine. 
And  scatter,  and  melt  into  the  light-^ 
So  scattering — melting  on  my  sight. 

The  pale,  cold  vision  pass'd ; 
But  those  sad  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine 

Mournfully  to  the  lasL" 

«  God  help  thee,  daughter,  tell  me  why 
That  spirit  pass'd  before  thine  eye !" 

«  Father,  I  know  not,  save  it  be 
That  deeds  of  mine  have  summonM  her 
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From  the  unbreathing  iepulchra^ 
To  leave  her  last  rebuke  wik  ma. 

Ah,  wo  for  me !  m  j  mother  died 
Juat  at  the  moment  when  I  rtood 
Close  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 

A  child  in  every  thing  bende ; 
And  when,  alaa,  I  needed  moat 
Her  gentle  counsels,  they  were  lost. 

**  My  father  lived  a  stormy  life, 
Of  frequent  change  and  daily  strife ; 
And — God  forgive  him ! — left  his  child 
To  feel,  like  him,  a  freedom  wild ; 
To  love  the  red  man's  dwelling-place, 

The  birch  boat  on  his  shaded  floods, 
The  wild  excitement  of  the  chase 

Sweeping  the  ancient  woods, 
The  camp-fire,  blazing  on  the  shore 

Of  the  still  lakes,  the  clear  stream. 

The  idle  fisher  sets  his  wear, 
Or  angles  in  the  shade,  far  more 

Than  that  restraining  awe  I  felt 
Beneath  my  gentle  mother's  care, 

When  nightly  at  her  knee  I  knelt. 
With  childhood's  simple  prayer. 

«  There  came  a  change.    The  wild,  glftd  mood 

Of  uncheck'd  freedom  pass'd. 
Amid  the  ancient  solitude 
Of  unshorn  grass  and  waving  wood. 

And  waters  glancing  bright  and  fiiaty 
A  soften'd  voice  was  in  my  ear, 

Sweet  as  those  lulling  sounds  and  fina 
The  hunter  lifts  his  head  to  hear. 
Now  far  and  faint,  now  full  and  near— 

The  murmur  of  the  wind-swept  pine. 
A  manly  form  was  ever  nigh, 
A  bold,  free  hunter,  with  an  eye 

Whose  dark,  keen  glance  had  power  to  wiko 
Both  fear  and  love — to  awe  and  charm ; 

'Twas  as  tho  wizard  rattlesnake, 
Whose  evil  glances  lure  to  harm — 
Whose  cold  and  small  and  glittering  eyo^ 
And  brilliant  coil,  and  changing  dye, 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gazer  near. 
With  drooping  wing  and  cry  of  fear, 
Yet  powerless  all  to  turn  away, 
A  conscious,  but  a  willing  prey  I 

«  The  world  that  I  had  known  wont  hf 
As  a  vain  shadow^— On  my  eye 

There  rose  a  new  and  dreamful  one. 
'T  was  like  the  cloudy  realms  whieh  He, 
Shadowy  and  brief,  on  autumn's  aky. 

Before  the  setting  sun. 
O,  father,  scarce  to  God  above 
With  deeper  trust,  with  stronger  love. 
No  human  heart  was  ever  lent, 
No  human  knee  was  ever  bent, 
Than  I,  before  a  human  shrine. 
As  mortal  and  as  frail  as  mine. 
With  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  ferm, 
Knelt  madly  to  a  feUow-worm. 

«  Full  soon,  upon  that  dream  of  tin. 
An  awful  light  came  bursting  in. 
The  shrine  was  cold,  at  which  I  knelt; 
The  idol  of  that  dirtne  was  gone. 
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An  humbled  tiling  of  shame  and  guilt, 
Outcast,  and  spum'd  and  lone. 

Wrapt  in  the  shadows  of  my  crime. 
With  withering  heart  and  burning  braia, 
And  tean  that  fell  like  fieij  imin, 

I  pass'd  a  fbarful  time.* 


«  There  came  a  roice-^t  check'd  the 

.  In  heart  and  soul  it  wrought  a  change  ;— 
My  father's  voice  was  in  my  ear; 

It  whisper'd  of  revenge ! 
A  new  and  fiercer  feeling  swept 

Each  lingering  tenderness  away; 
And  tiger  passions,  which  had  alept 

In  childhood's  better  day, 
Unknown,  unfelt,  arose  at  length 
In  all  their  own  demoniac  strength. 

M  A  youthful  warrior  of  the  wild, 
By  words  deceived,  by  smiles  beguiled, 
Of  crime  the  cheated  instrument. 
Upon  our  fatal  errands  went. 

Through  camp  and  town  and  wildemem 
He  tracked  his  victim ;  and,  at  last. 
Just  when  the  tide  of  hate  had  pass'd. 
And  milder  thoughts  came  warm  and  feat. 
Exulting,  at  my  feet  he  cast 

The  bloody  token  of  success. 

**  O  God  !  with  what  an  awful  power 

I  saw  the  buried  past  uprise. 
And  gather,  in  a  single  hour, 

Its  ghost-Uke  memories ! 
And  then  I  felt^— alas !  too  late— 
That  underneath  the  mask  of  hate. 
That  shame  and  guilt  and  wrong  had  thrown 
O'er  feelings  which  they  might  not  own. 

The  heart's  wild  love  had  known  no  change ; 
And  still,  that  deep  and  hidden  love, 
With  its  first  fondness,  wept  above 

The  victim  of  its  own  revenge ! 
There  lay  the  fearful  scalp,  and  there 
The  blood  wai  on  its  pale-brown  hafar ! 
I  thought  not  of  the  victim's  scorn, 

I  thought  not  of  his  baleful  guile. 
My  deadly  wrong,  my  outcast  name, 
The  charaetera  of  sin  and  shame 

On  heart  and  forehead  drewn ; 
I  only  saw  that  victim's  smile— 

The  still,  green  places  where  we  met 

The  moon-lit  branches,  dewy  wet ; 
I  only  felt,  I  only  heard. 
The  greeting  and  the  parting  word^ 
The  smile,  the  embrace,  the  tone,  whidi 
An  Eden  of  the  forest  shade. 

"And  O,  with  what  a  loathing  eye, 

With  what  a  deadly  hate,  and  deep^ 
I  aaw  that  Indian  murderer  lie 

Before  me,  in  his  drunken  sleep  I 
What  though  for  me  the  deed  was  done, 
And  words^of  mine  had  sped  him  on ! 
Yet,  when  he  murmur'd,  as  he  slept. 

The  horrora  of  that  deed  of  blood. 
The  tide  of  utter  madness  swept 

O'er  brain  and  boeom  like  a  flood. 

tat 
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And,  &ther,  with  this  hand  of  mine*'^-^ 

«  Ha!  what  didtt  thoa  T  the  Jarait  crief, 
Shuddering,  at  smitten  with  sadden  pain. 

And  thading,  with  one  thin  hand,  his  eyes, 
With  the  other  he  makea  the  holj  eign 
« I  smote  him  as  I  would  a  worm  ;— 
With  heart  as  steel'd — ^with  nerves  as  firm: 
He  nater  woke  again  I" 

« Woman  of  sin  and  blood  and  shame. 
Speak — I  would  know  that  victim's  namfS.'* 
*«  Father/'  she  gasp'd,  *<a  chieAain,  known 
As  Saco's  sachem — Moee  Maoojrx !" 

Pale  priest!  What  proud  and  lofty  dreams, 
What  keen  desires,  what  cherishM  schemes, 
What  hopes,  that  time  may  not  recall, 
Are  darkened  by  that  chieftain's  fiill ! 
Was  he  not  pledged,  by  cross  and  vow. 

To  lift  the  hatchet  of  his  sire, 
Apd,  round  his  own,  the  church's  foe. 

To  light  the  avenging  fire  1      • 
Who  now  the  Tarrantine  shall  wake. 
For  thine  and  for  the  church's  sake  1 

Who  summon  to  the  scene 
Of  conquest  and  unsparing  strife, 
And  vengeance,  dearer  than  his  lifis. 

The  ficry-sourd  CxsTiirat* 


Three  backward  steps  the  Jesuit  take 
His  long,  thin  frame  as  ague  shakes  ■ 

Hate,  fearful  hate,  is  in  his  eye. 
As  from  his  lips  these  words  of  fear 
Fall  hoarsely  on  the  maiden's  ear — 

"  The  soul  that  dnneth  shall  surely  die  I" 

She  stands,  as  stands  the  stricken  deer, 
Check'd  midway  in  the  fearful  chase, 

When  bursts,  upon  its  eye  and  ear. 

The  gaunt,  gray  robber,  baying  near. 
Between  it  and  its  hiding-place ; 

While  still  behind,  with  yell  and  blow. 

Sweeps,  like  a  storm,  the  coming  foe. 

«  Save  me,  O  holy  man !" — her  cry 
Fills  all  the  void,  as  if  a  tongue, 
Unseen,  firom  rib  and  rafter  hung. 

Thrilling  with  mortal  agony ; 

Her  hands  are  clasping  the  Jesuit's  knee^ 
And  her  eye  looks  fearfully  into  his  own  ;— 

«  Off,  woman  of  sin ! — nay,  touch  not  me 
With  those  fingers  of  blood ; — begone !" 

With  a  gesture  of  horror,  he  spurns  the  form 

That  writhes  at  his  feet  Uke  a  trodden  worm. 

Ever  thus  the  spirit  must. 

Guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 


*  The  character  of  Rallk  ha«  probably  never  been 
correctly  delineated.  By  hl»  brethren  of  the  Romfah 
Church,  he  has  been  nearly  apotheoalxed.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Puritan  hiatoriana  have  repreaenled  him  as  a 
demon  in  human  form.  He  wan  undoubtedly  aines re  in 
his  devotion  to  the  intereaia  of  hla  church,  and  not  over^ 
acrupulona  aa  to  the  mpans  of  advancing  thoae  intereata. 
••The  French,*'  aaya  the  author  of  the  hittory  of  8aeo 
and  Biddeford,  "after  the  peace  of  1713,  aecretly  pro- 
mised to  aupply  the  Indiana  with  arms  and  ammnnltion. 
If  they  would  renew  bostilitiea.  Their  principal  afant 
was  the  celebrated  Raux,  the  French  Jeattit"--p.  tl5. 
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With  a  keener  wo  be  riven. 
For  its  weak  and  sinful  trust 
In  the  strength  of  human  dust; 
And  its  anguish  thrill  afresh, 

For  each  vain  reliance  given 
To  the  failing  arm  of  flesh. 

PART    III. 

Gloomily  against  the  wall 

Leans  thy  working  forehead,  Ralls  ! 

HI  thy  troubled  musings  fit 

The  holy  quiet  of  a  breast 

With  the  Dove  of  Peace,  at  rest, 
Sweetly  brooding  over  it. 
Thoughts  are  thine  which  have  no  part 
With  the  meek  and  pure  of  heart, 
Undisturh'd  by  outward  things, 
Resting  in  the  heavenly  shade. 
By  the  overspreading  wings 

Of  the  Blessed  Spirit  made. 
Thoughts  of  strife  and  hate  and  wnmg 
Sweep  thy  heated  brain  along- 
Fading  hopes,  for  whose  success 

It  were  sin  to  breathe  a  prayer ; 
Thoughts  which  Heaven  may  never  bU 

Fears  which  darken  to  despair. 
Hoary  priest !  thy  dream  is  done 
Of  a  hundred  rod  tribes  won 

To  the  pale  of  *«  Holy  Church ;' 
And  the  heretic  o'erthrown. 
And  his  name  no  longer  known. 
And  thy  weary  brethren  turning, 
Joyful,  from  their  years  of  mourning, 

'Twixt  the  altar  and  the  porch. 

Hark !  what  sudden  sound  is  heard 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  sky. 
Shriller  than  the  scream  of  bird — 

Than  the  trumpet's  clang  more  high? 
Every  woIf-cavc  of  the  hills — 

Forest-arch  and  mountain-gorge, 

Rock  and  dell  and  river-verge — 
With  an  answering  echo  thrills. 
Well  does  the  Jesuit  know  that  cry. 
Which  summons  the  Norridgewodc  to  die* 
And  tells  that  the  foe  of  his  flock  is  nigh. 
He  listens,  and  hears  the  rangers  come. 
With  loud  hurra,  and  jar  of  drum. 
And  hurrying  feet,  (for  the  chase  is  hot,^ 
And  the  short,  sharp  sound  of  the  rifle-shot^ 
And  taunt  and  menace— -answered  well 
By  the  Indians'  mocking  cry  and  yell. 
The  bark  of  dogs,  the  squaw's  mad  acraana. 
The  dash  of  paddles  along  the  stream. 
The  whistle  of  shot,  as  it  cuts  the  1< 
Of  the  maples  around  the  church's 
And  the  gride  of  hatches,  at  random  throwii 
On  wigwam-log  and  tree  and  stone. 

Black  with  the  grime  of  paint  and  dast, 
'    Spotted  and  streak'd  with  human  gora, 
A  grim  and  naked  head  is  thrust 

Within  the  chapel-door. 
<«Ha — BoMAZEBN  ! — In  Goo's  name  say, 
Whit  mean  these  sounds  of  bloody  (ray  %** 
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Silent,  the  Indian  points  his  hand 

To  where,  across  the  echoing  glen, 
Sweep  Harmojt's  dreaded  ranger-band. 

And  Moi7LTO!f  with  his  men. 
M  Where  are  thy  warriors,  Bomazsxit  1 
"Where  are  Ds  Routills*  and  Casttitk, 
And  where  the  braves  of  Sawga*s  qaeenl" 
**  Let  my  father  find  the  winter  snow 
Which  the  sun  drank  up  long  moons  ago ! 
Under  the  falls  of  Tacconock, 
The  wolves  are  eating  the  Norrid^ewock ; 
Castixe  with  his  wives  lies  closely  hid 
Like  a  fox  in  the  woods  of  Pemaquid  I 
On  Sawga^s  banks  the  man  of  war 
Sits  in  hitf  wigwam  like  a  squaw — 
Sq.rAXDo  has  fled,  and  Mooo  Meg  oars. 
Struck  by  the  knife  of  Sagamore  John, 
Lies  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  as  a  stone." 

Fearfully  over  the  Jesuit's  face, 

Of  a  thousand  thoughts,  trace  after  trace, 

Like  swift  cloud-shadows,  each  other  chaMi 

One  instant,  his  fingers  grasp  his  knifie, 

For  a  last  vain  struggle  for  cherished  lif»<— 

The  next,  he  hurls  the  blade  away. 

And  kneels  at  his  altar's  foot  to  pray; 

Over  his  beads  his  fingers  stray. 

And  he  kisses  the  cross  and  calls  akmd 

On  the  Virgin  and  her  Son; 
For  terrible  thoughts  his  memory  crowd 

Of  evil  seen  and  done — 
Of  scalps  brought  home  by  his  sarage  flock 
From  Cqsco  and  Sawga  and  Sagadahock, 

In  the  church's  service  won. 

No  shrift  the  gloomy  savage  brooks, 
As  scowling  on  the  priest  he  looks : 
"Cowesass — cowesass — tawhich  wcasaaeen  If 
Let  my  father  look  upon  BoMizssir — 
My  father's  heart  is  the  heart  of  a  squaw. 
But  mine  is  so  hard  that  it  does  not  thaw. 
Let  my  father  ask  his  Goo  to  make 

A  dance  and  a  feast  for  a  great  sagamore, 
When  he  journeys  across  the  western  lake 

With  his  dogs  and  his  squaws  to  the  spirit'e  iboie. 
Cowesass— cowesass — tawhich  wessaaeeni 
Let  my  father  die  like  Boxazesx  !" 

Through  the  chapel's  narrow  doora, 
And  through  each  window  in  the  walla, 

Round  the  priest  and  warrior  pours 
The  deadly  shower  of  English  baJla. 

Low  on  his  cross  the  Jesuit  falls ; 

While  at  his  side  the  Norridgewock, 

With  failing  breath,  essays  to  mock 

And  menace  yet  the  hated  foe — 

Shakes  his  scalp-trophies  to  and  fro 

*  Hkrtbi.  db  RnirviLLV  was  an  active  and  tmsparlnt 
eiipmy  of  the  Rn^litth.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  cooi- 
bined  Preach  nnd  Indian  forces  whleb  desttoyed  Daar* 
field  and  msMacred  iti  inhabitanti,  in  17(0.'  He  was  af- 
terward)*  liilled  in  the  attack  upon  Haverhill.  Tradlikm 
nayii,  that  upon  eTamininf  hlit  dead  body,  hit  head  and 
Aice  were  found  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  witboat  the 
•lifhtfgt  appearance  of  hair  or  beard. 

t  CowesMs*  f—Utekiek  wuttunl  Are  you  aftmldf — 
why  fear  you  1  •> 


Ezultingly  before  their  eye 
Till,  cleft  and  torn  by  shot  and  blow, 
The  mighty  aachem  diea. 

**  So  fare  all  eaters  of  the  frog  I 
Death  to  the  Babyloniah  dog ! 

Down  witli  the  beast  of  Rome  !'* 
With  ahouts  (ike  these,  around  the  deed» 
Unconscious  on  their  bloody  bed, 

The  rangers  crowding  come. 
Brave  men !  the  dead  priest  cannot  hear 
The  unfeeling  taunt,  the  brutal  jeer ; 
Spurn — for  he  sees  ye  not — in  wrath. 
The  symbol  of  your  Saviour's  death ; 

Tear  from  his  death-grasp,  in  your  zeal. 
And  trample,  as  a  thing  accursed. 
The  cross  he  cherish'd,  in  the  dust : 

The  dead  man  cannot  feel ! 

Brutal  alike  in  deed  and  word. 

With  callous  heart  and  hand  of  atrilb. 
How  like  a  fiend  may  man  be  made. 
Plying  the  foul  and  monstrous  trade 

Whose  harvest-field  is  human  life. 
Whose  sickle  is  the  reeking  sword ! 
Quenching,  with  reckless  hand,  in  bkx)d» 
Sparks  kindled  by  the  breath  of  Gron ; 
Urging  the  deathless  soul,  unshriven 

Of  open  guilt  or  secret  sin, 
Before  the  bar  of  that  pure  heaven 

The  holy  only  enter  in! 
O !  by  the  widow's  sore  distress. 
The  orphan's  wailing  wretchedneaa. 
By  Virtue  struggling  in  the  accuned 
Embraces  of  polluting  Lust, 
By  the  fell  discoid  of  the  pit, 
And  the  pain'd  souls  that  people  it. 
And  by  the  blessed  peace  which  fiUi 

The  paradise  of  God  forever, 
Resting  on  all  its  holy  hills, 

And  flowing  with  its  crystal  river    ■ 
Let  Christian  hands  no  longer  bear 

In  triumph  on  his  crimson  car 

The  foul  and  idol  god  of  war ; 
No  more  the  purple  wreaths  ppepere 
To  bind  amid  his  snaky  hair ; 
Nor  Christian  bards  his  glories  tell, 
Nor  Christian  tongues  his  praiaes  iweU. 
Through  the  gun-emoke  wreathing  white^ 
Glimpses  on  the  soldier's  sight, 
A  thing  of  human  shape,  I  ween. 
For  a  moment  only  aeen, 
With  its  loose  hair  backward  streaming. 
And  its  eyeballs  madly  gleaming. 
Shrieking,  like  a  soul  in  pain. 

From  the  world  of  light  and  breath. 
Hurrying  to  its  place  again, 

Spectre-like  it  vanbheth  I 

Wretched  girl !  one  eye  alone 
Notes  the  way  which  thou  hast  gone. 
That  great  Eye  which  slumbers  never. 
Watching  o'er  a  lost  worid  ever, 
Tracks  thee  over  vale  and  mountain. 
By  the  gushing  forest-fountain, 
Plucking  from  the  vine  its  fruit. 
Searching  for  the  ground-nut's  root. 
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Peering  in  ^  ehe-woirg  den. 
Wading  throagh  the  nmnhy  ftp, 
Where  the  slaggich  water-enake 
Basks  beside  the  sunny  brake, 
Coiling  in  his  sHmy  bed, 
Smooth  and  cold  against  thy  tread, — 
Porpoeeless,  thy  mazy  way  v 

Threading  through  the  lingering  day, 
And,  at  night,  securely  sleeping 
Where  the  dogwood's  dews  are  weeping! 
Still,  though  earth  and  man  discard  thee, 
Doth  thy  heayenly  Father  guard  thee« — 
He  who  spared  the  guilty  Catv, 

Even  when  a  brother's  blood. 

Crying  in  the  ear  of  Gron, 
OaTe  the  earth  its  primal  stain,—- 
He  whose  mercy  ever  liveth. 
Who  repenting  guilt  forgiveth. 
And  the  broken  heart  receiTeth^* 
Wanderer  of  the  wildemees. 

Haunted,  guilty,  cnied,  and  wild, 
He  regardeth  thy  distress. 

And  careth  for  his  sinful  child  I 

Tis  spring-tinie  on  the  eastern  hills ! 
Like  torrents  gush  the  summer  rills ; 
Through  winter's  moss  and  dry,  dead  leayea 
The  bladed  grass  revives  and  lives. 
Pushes  the  mouldering  waste  away. 
And  glimpses  to  the  April  day. 
In  kindly  shower  and  sunshine  bud 
The  branches  of  the  dull,  gray  wood ; 
Out  from  its  sonn'd  and  shelter'd  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks ; 

The  south-west  wind  is  warmly  blowing, 
And  odours  from  the  springing  grass, 
The  sweet  birch,  and  the  sassafras. 

Are  with  it  on  its  errands  going. 

A  band  is  marehing  through  the  wood 
Where  rolls  the  Kennebec  his  flood; 
The  waniore  of  the  wilderness. 
Painted,  and  in  their  battle-dress. 
And  with  them  one  whose  bearded  cheek 
And  white  and  wrinkled  brow,  bespeak 

A  wanderer  from  the  shores  of  Franos. 
A  few  long  locks  of  scattering  snow 
Beneath  a  battcr'd  morion  flow. 
And,  from  the  rivets  of  the  vest 
Which  girds  in  steel  his  ample  breast, 

The  slanted  sunbeams  glance. 
In  the  harsh  outlines  of  his  face 
Passion  and  sin  have  left  their  trace ; 
Yet,  save  worn  brow,  and  thin  gray  hair. 
No  signs  of  weary  age  are  there. 

His  step  is  firm,  his  eye  is  keen ; 
Nor  years  in  broil  and  battle  spent, 
Nor  toil,  nor  wounds,  nor  pain  have  bent 

The  lordly  frame  of  old  Castiitv. 

No  purpose  now  of  strife  and  blood 

Urges  the  hoary  veteran  on: 
The  fire  of  conquest,  and  the  mood 

Of  chivalry  have  gone. 
A  fnournful  task  is  his — to  lay 

Within  the  earth  the  bones  of  those 


Who  perish'd  in  that  fbarful  day. 
When  Norridgewock  became  the  prej 

Of  all-uisparing  foes. 
Sad  are  thy  musing  thoughts,  CAsmrB, 
Of  the  old  warrior  Bomazskit, 

So  prompt  to  summon  at  thy  call 
Of  need,  the  gleaming  tomahawks 
Of  the  now  wasted  Norridgewocks; 

And  him,  the  dearest  loved  of  aU, 

Thy  bosom-friend,  the  martyr'd  Raub  I 

Hark !  from  the  foremost  of  the  band 

Suddenly  bursts  the  Indian  yell ; 
For  now  on  the  very  spot  they  stand 

Where  the  Norridgewocks  fighting  feO. 
No  wigwam  smoke  is  curling  there. 
The  very  earth  is  scoroh'd  and  bare; 
And  they  pause,  and  listen  to  catch  a  sooiid 

Of  breathing  life,  but  there  comes  not  one. 
Save  the  fox's  bark  and  the  rabbit's  bound ;  . 
And,  here  and  there,  on  the  blacken'd  groiiiid, 

White  bones  are  glistening  in  the  son. 
And  where  the  house  of  prayer  arose. 
And  the  holy  hymn  at  daylight's  close. 
And  the  aged  priest  stood  up  to  bless 
The  children  of  the  wilderness. 

There  is  naught  save  ashes,  sodden  and  dcnk; 
And  the  birchen  boats  of  the  Norridgewock, 
Tether'd  to  tree,  and  stump,  and  rock. 

Rotting  along  the  river  bank ! 

Blessed  Mart  !  who  is  she 
Leaning  against  that  maple  tree  t 
The  sun  upon  her  face  bums  hot. 
But  the  fix'd  eyelid  moveth  not ; 
The  squirrel's  chirp  is  shrill  and  clear 
From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear; 

Dashing  from  rock  and  root  its  spray, 
Close  at  her  fset  the  river  rushes ; 
The  blackbird's  wing  against  her  brushes^ 
And  sweetly,  through  the  hazel  bushes. 
The  robin's  mellow  music  gushes: 

QoT)  save  her;  will  she  sleep  alwayl 

Castihs  hath  bent  him  over  the  sleeper: 

"Wake,  daughter,  wake !"  but  she  stirs  no  limb: 
The  eye  that  looks  on  him  is  fix'd  and  dim; 

And  the  sleep  she  is  sleeping  shall  be  no  deeper, 
Until  the  angel's  oath  is  said, 

And  the  final  blast  of  the  trump  gone  forth 

To  the  graves  of  the  sea  and  the  graves  of  earth. 
Ruth  BeviTHoir  is  dead ! 


THE  FEMALE  MARTYR. 

Mabt  G ,  aiM  18,  a  "Sister  of  Charity,**  died  In 

one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  during  the  prevalence  of  tbo 
lodian  Cholera,  while  in  volunury  attendance  onthesicic. 

«BRiire  out  your  dead  !**  the  midnight  street 
Heard  ahd  gave  back  the  hoarse,  low  call ; 

Harah  fell  the  tread  of  hasty  feet ; 

Glanced  through  the  dark  the  coarse  white  sheet. 
Her  cofifin  and  her  pall. 

"What!  only  one!"  the  brutal  hackman  said. 

As,  with  an  oath,  he  spum'd  away  the  dead. 
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How  sunk  the  inniMt  hearts  of  all, 

As  roU'd  that  dead-cart  slowly  hj^ 
With  creaking  wheel  and  harsh  hooMil  I 
The  dying  turned  him  to  the  wall. 

To  hear  it  and  to  die ! 
Onward  it  roH'd ;  while  oft  the  driTer  stay'd. 
And  hoarsely  clamoured,  «Ho!  bring  oot  your  dead*" 

It  paused  beside  the.barial-plaee: 

<«Tos8  in  your  load !"  and  it  was  done. 

With  quick  hand  and  averted  face. 

Hastily  to  the  grave's  embrace 
They  cast  them,  one  by  one — 

Stranger  and  friend — the  evil  and  the  just, 

Together  trodden  in  the  churchyard  dust. 

And  thou,  young  martyr!  thou  wast  there; 

No  white-robed  sisters  round  thee  trod. 
Nor  holy  hymn,  nor  funeral  prayer 
Rose  through  the  damp  and  noisome  air, 

Giving  thee  to  thy  God  ; 
Nor  flower,  nor  cross,  nor  hallowed  taper  gave 
Grace  to  the  dead,  and  beauty  to  the  grave ! 

Yet,  gentle  sufferer,  there  shall  be. 

In  every  heart  of  kindly  feeling, 
A  rite  as  holy  paid  to  thee 
As  if  beneath  the  convent-tree 

Thy  sisterhood  were  kneeling, 
At  vesper  hours,  like  sorrowing  angels,  keeping 
Their  tearful  watch  around  thy  place  of  sleeping. 

For  thou  wast  one  in  whom  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  own  love  was  kindled  well. 
Enduring,  with  a  martyr's  might. 
Through  weary  day  and  wakeful  night. 

Far  more  than  words  may  tell : 
Gentle,  and  meek,  and  lowly,  and  unknown. 
Thy  mercies  measured  by  thy  Qob  alone ! 

Where  manly  hearts  were  fEuling,  where 
The  throngfut  street  gprew  foul  with  death, 

O,  high-soul'd  martyr !  thoo  wast  there, 

Inhaling  from  the  loathsome  air 
Poison  with  every  breath; 

Tet  shrinking  not  from  offices  of  dread 

From  the  wrung  dying  and  the  unconsdous  deed. 

And,  where  the  sickly  taper  shed 

Its  light  through  vapours,  damp,  confined, 

Hush'd  as  a  seraph's  fell  thy  tread, 

A  new  ELicrmA  by  the  bed 
Of  suffering  humankind ! 

Pointing  the  spirit,  in  its  dark  dismay, 

To  that  pure  hope  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Innocent  teacher  of  the  high 

And  holy  mysteries  of  Heaven ! 
How  turn'd  to  thee  each  glszing  eye. 
In  mute  and  awful  sympathy, 

As  thy  low  prayers  were  given; 
And  the  o'erhovering  spoiler  wore,  the  while^ 
An  angel's  features,  a  deliverer's  smile  I 

A  blessed  task !  and  wor&y  one 

Who,  turning  from  the  world,  as  tfioa, 
Ere  being's  pathway  had  begun 
To  leave  its  spring-time  flower  and  son. 
Had  sealed  her  eariy  vow, 


Giving  to  God  her  beaoty  and  her  youth. 
Her  pure  affections  and  her  guileless  truth. 


Earth  may  not  claim  thee.    Nothing  here 
Could  be  for  thee  a  meet  reward ; 

Thine  is  a  treasure  far  more  dear: 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  ear 
Of  living  mortal  heard 

The  joys  prepared,  the  promised  bliss  above^ 

The  holy  presence  of  Eternal  Love ! 

Sleep  on  in  peace.    The  earth  has  not 
A  nobler  name  than  thine  shall  be. 

The  deeds  by  martial  manhood  wrought. 

The  lofty  energies  of  thought. 
The  fire  of  poesy — 

These  have  but  frail  and  fiiding  honours ;  thine 

Shall  time  unto  eternity  consign. 

Yea:  and  when  thrones  shall  crumble  down, 
And  human  pride  and  grandeur  fall — 

The  herald's  pride  of  long  renown, 

The  mitre  and  the  kingly  crown — 
Perishing  glories  all ! 

The  pure  devotion  of  thy  generous  heart 

Shall  live  in  heaven,  of  which  it  was  a  part ! 


THE  FROST  SPIRIT. 

Hs  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  eomes: 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields. 

And  the  brown  hill's  wither'd  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees, 

"Where  their  pleasant  green  came  forth. 
And  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he  goes^ 

Have  shaken  them  down  ta  earth. 

He  comes — he  comes — ^the  Frost  S^^t  comes 

From  the  frozen  Labrador : 
From  the  icy  bridge  or  the  northern  seas, 

Which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er : 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice, 

And  the  luckless  forms  below, 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 

Into  marble  statues  grow ! 

He  comes — he  comes— the  Froet  Spirit  comes ! 

And  the  <iaiet  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath. 

And  ring  to  the  skater's  heel ; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Or  sang  to  the  leaning  grass, 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  irinter  chain. 

And  in  mournful  silence  pass. 

He  comee— he  comes    the  Frost  Spirit  eomea  I 

Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may, 
And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlour-fire 

His  evil  power  away ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round, 

When  that  firelight  dances  high, 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  fiend. 

As  his  sounding  wing  goes  by ! 
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THE  CYPRESS  TREE  OF  CEYLON.' 

Thxt  sat  in  silent  watchfnlneM 

The  Mcrad  cypreas  tree  about, 
And  from  the  wrinkled  brows  of  age 

Their  failing  eyes  k>ok'd  oat 

Gray  age  and  sickness  waiting  there, 
Through  weary  night  and  lingering  day. 

Grim  as  the  idols  at  their  side. 
And  motionless  as  they. 

Unheeded,  in  the  boughs  above. 

The  song  of  Ceylon's  birds  was  sweet ; 

Unseen  of  them  the  island's  flowers 
B  loomed  brightly  at  their  feet. 

O'er  them  the  tropic  night-storm  swept, 
The  thunder  crashM  on  rock  and  hill. 

The  lightning  wrapp'd  them  like  a  cload,-— 
Yet  there  they  waited  still ! 

What  was  the  world  without  to  themt 
The  Moslem's  sunset  call — the  dance 

Of  Ceylon's  maids — the  passing  gleam 
Of  battle-flag  and  lance  t 

They  waited  for  that  falling  leaf 

Of  which  the  wandering  Jogees  sing, 

Which  lends  once  more  to  wintry  age 
The  greenness  of  its  spring. 

O !  if  these  poor  and  blinded  ones 

In  trustful  patience  wait  to  feel 
O'er  torpid  pulse  and  fisdling  limb 

A  youthful  freshness  steal : 

Shall  we,  who  sit  beneath  that  tree 
Whose  healing  leaves  of  life  are  shed 

In  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer, 
Upon  the  waiting  head : 

Not  to  restore  oar  failing  forms. 
Nor  build  the  spirit's  broken  shrine^ 

But  on  the  fainting  soul  to  shed 
A  light  and  life  divine: 

Shall  we  grow  weary  at  our  watch. 
And  murmur  at  the  long  delay,— 

Impatient  of  our  Father's  time, 
And  his  appointed  wayt 

Or  shall  the  stir  of  outward  things 
Allure  and  claim  the  Christian's  eye. 

When  on  the  heathen  watcher's  ear 
Their  powerless  murmurs  die  1 

Alas !  a  deeper  test  of  faith 
Than  prison-cell  or  martyr's  stake. 

The  self-abasing  watchfulness 
Of  silent  prayer  may  make. 

We  gird  us  bravely  to  rebuke 
,    Our  erring  brother  in  the  wrong; 
And  in  the  ear  of  pride  and  power 
Our  warning  voice  is  strong. 


*  Isif  Batvta,  the  celebrnted  Mnsstilimin  travellsref 
the  fourteenth  ceninry,  speaks  of  a  cypress  trts  ia  Cey- 
lon, iinfvemlly  held  lacred  by  the  inhablunts,  the  Isavse 
of  which  were  eaid  to  (hll  only  at  lonf  and  uncertala  pa. 
rfodi;  and  he  who  had  the  happiness  to  find  and  eat  one 
of  them  was  restored  at  once  to  youth  and  v1|(oar.  Tbe 
traveller  taw  several  venerable  Jofeet,  or  saints,  slltint 
silent  under  the  tree,  patiently  waiting  the  fkll  of  a  Iea£ 


Easier  to  smite  with  Pstik's  sword. 

Than  <* watch  one  hour"  in  humbling  pf ayw. 

Life's  «<  great  things,"  like  the  Syrim  loH, 
Our  souls  can  do  and  dare. 

But,  O,  we  shrink  from  Jordan's  aide. 
From  waters  which  alone  can  aare  ; 

And  murmur  for  Abana's  banks. 
And  Pharpar's  brighter  wave. 

O !  Thou  who  in  the  garden's  shade 
Didst  wake  thy  weary  ones  again, 

Who  slumber'd  in  that  fearful  hour. 
Forgetful  of  thy  pain : 

Bend  o'er  us  now,  as  over  them. 
And  set  our  sleep-bound  spirits  free. 

Nor  leave  us  slumbering  in  the  watch 
Our  souls  should  keep  with  thee ! 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE.' 


The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

As  'twere  a  living  thing; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  g^ven 

In  ceaseless  worshipping. 

They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea ! 

They  pour  the  glittering  treasures  out 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth. 

And  chant  their  awful  hymns  aboat 
The  watching  hills  of  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain-shrine, 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills. 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer ; 

They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills. 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o*er  the  fallen  world. 

E'en  as  repentant  love ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd, 

They  fade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch. 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengers  at  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  sun, 

The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  bum  earth's  incense  on. 

The  altar-flres  of  Heaven ! 

**'Ithathbeeneai  It  were  especially  rendered  untomee, 
and  made  pishie  and  legible  to  my  underatandynfs,  that 
a  freat  worthipp  is  going  on  among  the  thynga  of  Golt."— 
Gbalt. 
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THE  FUNERAL  TREE  OF  THE 
SOKOKia* 

AmovsD  Sebftgo's  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  not  a  breeie  to  kireak 
The  mirror  which  its  waters  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore. 
The  firs  which  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

The  sun  looks  o*er,  with  hazy  eye, 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Piled  coldly  up  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling  and  white !  save  where  the  bleak, 
Wild  winds  have  bared  some  splintering  peak. 
Or  snow-slide  left  itn  dusky  streak. 

Yet  green  are  Saco's  banks  below, 
And  belts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show. 
Dark  fringing  round  those  cones  of  snow. 

The  earth  hath  felt  the  breath  of  spring. 
Though  yet  upon  her  tardy  wing 
The  lingering  frosts  of  winter  cling. 

Fresh  grasses  fringe  the  meadow-brooks^ 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 

And  odours  from  the  springing  graaa, 
The  sweet  birch,  and  the  sassafras, 
Upon  the  scarco>feIt  breezes  pass. 

Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 
Hath  Nature  scatter*d  everywhere. 
In  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 

But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness, 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Beside  their  slaughtered  chief,  of  this  t 

The  turf  ^8  red  stain  is  yet  nndried — 
Scarce  have  the  death-shot  echoes  died 
Along  Sebago's  wooded  side : 

And  silent  now  the  hunters  stand, 
Group*d  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  from  the  lake's  white  sand. 

Fire  and  tlie  axe  have  swept  it  bare. 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  April  air. 

With  grave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mate^ 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  its  foot. 
And  bare  its  coird  and  twisted  root 

They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  aside. 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide— 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 

And  Uierc  the  fallen  chief  is  laid. 
In  tasselPd  garb  of  skins  arrayM, 
And  girdled  with  his  wampom-braid. 

*  PoLAir,  a  ehtef  of  the  Bnkokis  Indiani,  ths  original 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  Iving  between  AffamenUeos 
and  Cisco  bay*  waa  killed  In  a  skiraniah  at  WindlMUD,  oa 
the  Sebago  lake.  In  the  aprlng  or  1750.  He  claimed  all 
the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Presumiwcot  river  to  its 
ntontb  at  Cascn,  as  hia  own.  He  was  shrewd,  anbtle, 
and  brave.  AAer  the  white  men  had  retired,  the  aar- 
vivlnt  Indians  "swayed**  or  bent  down  a  young  tree 
ontn  Its  roots  were  tnrnei  np,  placed  the  body  of  their 
chief  benenth  them,  and  then  releaaed  the  tree  to  spring 
back  to  Its  former  position. 


The  silver  cross  he  loved  is  press'd 
Beneath  the  heavy  arms,  which  rest 
Upon  hb  scair'd  and  naked  breast* 

'T  is  done :  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechen  tree  stands  up  nnbenl— 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument ! 

When  of  that  sleeper's  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasa'ht  dwelling'^ laoe 
Which  knew  them  once,  retains  no  traee ; 

O !  long  may  sunsct^s  light  be  shed 
As  now  upon  that  beech's  head — 
A  green  memorial  of  the  dead ! 

There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be. 
In  northern  winds,  that,  cold  and  free. 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solemn  under-tone  shall  make ! 

And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  unblest. 
Where  Nature's  younger  children  rest, 
Lulled  on  their  sorrowing  mother's  breast? 

Deem  ye  that  mother  lovcth  less 
These  bronzed  forms  of  the  wilderness 
She  foldeth  in  her  long  caress  ? 

As  sweet  o'er  them  her  wild  flowers  flow. 
As  if  with  fairer  hair  and  brow 
The  blue-eyed  Saxon  slept  below. 

What  though  the  places  of  their  rest 
No  priestly  knee  hath  ever  press'd— 
No  funeral  rite  nor  prayer  hath  bless'd  t 

What  though  the  bigot's  ban  be  there. 
And  thoughts  of  wailing  and  despair. 
And  cursing  in  the  place  of  prayer  If 

Yet  Heaven  hath  angels  watching  round 
The  Indian's  lowliest  forest-mound — 
And  they  have  made  it  holy  ground. 

There  ceases  man's  frail  judgment ;  all 
His  poweriess  bolts  of  cursing  fall 
Unheeded  on  that  grassy  palL 

O,  peel'd,  and  hunted,  and  reviled ! 
Sleep  on,  dark  tenant  of  the  wild ! 
Great  Nature  owns  her  simple  child ! 

And  Nature's  God,  to  whom  alone 
The  secret  of  the  heart  is  known — 
The  hidden  language  traced  thereon ; 

Who,  from  its  many  cumberings 

Of  form  and  creed,  and  outward  things, 

To  light  the  naked  spirit  brings ; 

Not  with  our  partial  eye  shall  scan-— 
Not  with  our  pride  and  scorn  shall  ban 
The  spirit  of  our  brother  man ! 


*  The  Sokokis  were  early  converts  to  the  Catholle 
fkllh.  Most  of  them,  prior  to  the  year  1758,  had  removed 
to  the  French  aettlements  on  the  St.  Franeois. 

t  The  bratal  and  unchristian  aplrlt  of  the  early  aatlleie 
of  Naw  England  toward  the  red  man  ia  alriklngly  illa». 
tialed  ia  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  ahot  down  the  8o> 
Irakis  chief.  He  used  to  say  hH  always  noticed  the  anni- 
versary of  that  exploit,  as  ^  the  day  on  which  be  aaat 
the  devil  a  present. "~Wiixuiisos*s  HiaUry  i/  Msiaa. 
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PALESTINE. 

Blmt  land  of  Jailea !  thrioe  liallow'd  of  tong, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memoriee  pilgpriin-like  throng ; 
In  the  shaJe  of  thy  palms,  by  the  ahoree  of  thy  sea. 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills ! — in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Genneaaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down. 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dustof  His  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green. 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadareoe ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O,  dark  Galilee ! 

Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley !  where,  swollen  and 
Thy  river,  O,  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along;  Tstrong, 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jshotah  m  vain. 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

There,  down  from  his  mountains  stem  Zibulov 

came, 
And  Napitali's  stag,  with  his  eyebaUs  of  flame. 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabiv  roll'd  harmlessly  on. 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abisoam's  son ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  which 

rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautifu)  propheteas  sang, 
When  the  pnnces  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  valleys  between; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm  trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  en  the  ruins  below ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hasten'd  to  g^rect 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  fisett 

I  tread  where  the  twelve  in  their  wayfaring  trod; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of  God— 
Where  His  blessings  was  heard  and  his  Isasons 

were  taught, 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing 

was  wrought. 

O,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  came— 
These  hills  He  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the  same^ 
The  founts  where  Hs  drank  by  the  way-side  still 

flow. 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breath'd  on 

his  brow ! 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet,  [iset; 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  ahooa. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abod« 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightneH  of  Gob  t 


Were  my  spirit  but  tuned  from  the  outward  and  dim. 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the'preaence  of  Him!  || 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  bat  gentle  ••  when. 
In  love  and  in  meduess,  Hb  moved  snHiiig- 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the 

of  the  sea. 
In  the  hush  of  my  qtirit  would  whisper  to 


And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  Hb  stood. 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee**  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  bow'd  him  to 

bear, 
Nor  my  kneea  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  pngrer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  neer 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 


O,  the  outward  hath  gone! — but,inglo] 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the 


PENTUCKET. 


How  sweetly  on  the  wood-girt  town 
The  mellow  light  of  sunset  shone ! 
Each  small,  bright  lake,  whose  waters  still 
Mirror  the  forest  and  the  hill. 
Reflected  from  its  waveless  breast 
The  beauty  of  a  cloudless  west, 
Glorious  as  if  a  glimpse  were  given 
Within  the  western  gates  of  Heaven, 
Left,  by  the  spirit  of  the  star 
Of  sunset's  holy  hour,  ajar ! 

Beside  the  river's  tranquil  flood 
The  dark  and  low-wall'd  dwellings  stood. 
Where  many  a  rood  of  open  land 
Stretch'd  up  and  down  on  either  hand. 
With  corn-leaves  waving  freshly  green 
The  thick  and  blackcn'd  stumps  betvreen ; 
Behind,  unbroken,  deep  and  dread. 
The  wild,  untravell'd  forest  spread. 
Back  to  those  mountains,  white  and  eold. 
Of  which  the  Indian  trapper  told, 
Upon  whose  summits  never  yet 
Was  mortal  foot  in  safety  set. 

Quiet  and  calm,  without  a  fear 
Of  danger  daricly  lurking  near. 
The  weary  labourer  left  his  plough — 
The  milk-maid  caroU'd  by  her  cow — 

*  The  village  of  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimaek,  calM  bj 
tlie  Indians  Pentuckel,  was  for  nearly  leventjr  ysars  a 
frontier  town,  and  dnring  thirty  years  endured  alt  tlia 
horrors  of  savage  warfare.  In  ths  year  1706,  a  coaiMns4 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Dn 
CsALLioira,  and  Hbstsl  dk  Rouvillk,  the  Infkmooaaed 
Moody  Backer  of  Deerfleld,  made  an  attacli  upon  tho  vH- 
Isge,  which,  at  that  lime,  contained  only  thirty  honsss. 
Sixteen  of  the  villagers  were  niaMacred,  and  a  still 
larger  nnsiber  made  prisoners.  About  thirty  of  the  enemj 
also  Ml,  and  among  them  Hkitbl  db  RotrviLUS.  Tkm 
minister  of  the  place,  BmntAnnt  Rolpb,  was  kiUs4  hf  a 
shot  throagh  bis  own  doob 
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From  cottage  door  and  houaehold  bMi^ 
Rom  aongs  of  praise,  or  tonea  of  mfaHi. 
At  length  tlie  murmur  died  away. 
And  nlence  on  that  yillage  lay*— 
80  alept  Pon^ii,  tower  and  hall. 
Ere  the  quick  earthquake  •wallow'd  aO* 
Undreaming  of  the  fiery  (ate 
Which  made  ita  dwellings  desolate  I 

Hours  pass'd  away.    By  moonli^t  iped 
The  Merrimack  along  his  bed. 
Bathed  in  the  pallid  lustre,  stood 
Dark  cottage-wall  and  rock  and  wood. 
Silent,  beneath  that  tranquil  beam, 
As  the  hush'd  grouping  of  a  dream. 
Yet  on  the  still  air  crept  a  sound- 
No  bark  of  fox — no  rabbit's  bound- 
No  stir  of  wings — nor  waters  flowing^— 
Nor  leaves  in  midnight  breeies  blowing. 

Was  that  the  tread  of  many  feet. 
Which  downward  from  the  hillndde  beati 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  t — 
Charr*d  tree-stumps  in  the  moonlight  dim. 
Or  paling  rude,  or  leafless  limb  t 
No— through  the  trees  fierce  eyeballs  glow'd, 
Dark  human  forms  in  moonshine  show'd, 
Wild  from  their  native  wilderness. 
With  painted  limbs  and  battle-dr*«-  * 


A  yell,  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear. 
Swelled  on  the  night  air,  iar  and 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock- 
Then  rang  the  rifle-shot — and  then 
The  shrill  death-scream  of  stricken 
Sunk  the  red  axe  in  woman's  brain. 
And  childhood's  ciy  arose  in  vainr— 
Bursting  through  roof  and  window  came, 
Red,  &st,  and  fierce,  the  kindled  flame; 
And  blended  fire  and  moonlight  glared 
Over  dead  corse  and  weapons  bared. 

The  morning  sun  look'd  brightly  throui^ 
The  river^willows,  wet  with  dew. 
No  sound  of  combat  fill'd  the  air. 
No  shout  was  heard^— nor  gun-diot  tbtrt: 
Yet  still  the  thick  and  sullen  smoke 
From  smouldering  ruins  slowly  broke ; 
And  on  the  green  sward  many  a  stain, 
And,  here  and  there,  the  mangled  alain. 
Told  how  that  midnight  bolt  had  sped, 
Pentucket,  on  thy  £ited  head ! 

E'en  now,  the  villager  can  tell 
MHiere  Rolfs  beside  his  hearth-stone  ibU, 
Still  show  the  door  of  wasting  oak 
Through  which  the  fatal  death-shot  broks, 
And  point  the  curious  stranger  where 
Ds  RioDTiLis's  corse  lay  grim  and  bai»— 
Whose  hideous  head,  in  death  still  feared. 
Bore  not  a  trace  of  hair  or  beaid — 
And  still,  within  the  churchyard  ground, 
Heaves  darkly  up  the  ancient  mound, 
Whose  (prass-grown  sur&oe  overlies 
The  victims  of  that  saoifioei 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  8.  OLTVER 
TORREY,  OF  BOSTON. 

Govs  before  us,  O,  our  brother, 

To  the  spirit-land  I 
Vainly  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Who  shall  offer  youth'  and  beanty 

On  the  wasting  shrine 
Of  a  stem  and  lofty  duty. 

With  a  fiuth  like  thine  1 

O !  thy  gentle  smile  of  greeting 

Who  again  shall  see  1 
Who,  amidst  the  solemn  meetings 

Gtae  again  on  thee  ? — 
Who,  when  peril  gathers  o'er  us. 

Wear  so  calm  a  browl 
Who,  vrith  evil  men  before  as, 

80  serene  as  thou  ? 

Early  hath  the  spoiler  found  thee, 

Brother  of  our  love ! 
Autumn's  faded  earth  around  thee. 

And  its  storms  above ! 
Evermore  that  turf  lie  lightly. 

And,  with  future  showers. 
O'er  thy  slumben  fresh  and  brightly 

Blow  the  summer-flowers ! 

In  the  locks  thy  forehead  gracing. 

Not  a  silvery  streak ; 
Nor  a  line  of  sorrow's  tracing 

On  thy  fair,  young  cheek ; 
Eyes  of  light  and  lips  of  roses^ 

Such  as  Htlas  wore— 
Over  all  that  curtain  closes, 

Which  shall  rise  no  more ! 

Will  the  vigil  Love  is  keeping 

Round  that  grave  of  thme. 
Mournfully,  like  Jazer  weeping 

Over  Sibmah's  vine*—- 
Will  the  pleasant  memories,  swelling 

Gentle  hearts,  of  thee, 
In  the  qtirit's  distant  dwelling 

All  unheeded  be  ? 

If  the  spirit  ever  gaies, 

From  its  jonmeyings,  back ; 
If  the  immortal  ever  traces 

O'er  its  mortal  track ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  O  brother,  meet  ua 

Sometimes  on  our  way, 
And,  in  houn  of  sadness,  greet  us 

As  a  tpuit  may  1 

Peace  be  with  thee,  O  our  brother, 

In  the  spirit-land ! 
Vainly  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Unto  Truth  and  Freedom  giving 

All  thy  earty  powers, 
Be  thy  virtues  with  the  living, 

And  thy  qtirit  ours ! 

*  ««0,  viae  of  SIbmah!  I  wOl  weep  for  thss  wllli  tiM 
wssplBg  of  Jasb  f-^mma  xlvUL  tt. 


THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Look  on  him— through  hi*  dungeon-gnte^ 

Feebly  and  eold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late. 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed. 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head*- 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seaio'd  and  hard. 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  .fingers  flow 
His  long,  dishevellM  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows,— 

And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill: 
And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  agu»-tfariil ! 
8ilent-HBave  ever  and  anon, 
A  sound,  half-marmur  and  half-groan* 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufiferer's  bearded  lip: 
O,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 
Of  old  age  chained  and  desolate ! 

Just  God  !  why  lies  that  old  man  there  1 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison-bed. 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  Jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep. 
Nerve,  flesh,  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep. 
Whene'er  that  ruflian's  tossing  limb, 
Crimson'd  with  murder,  touches  him ! 

What  has  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  done! 

Hat  murder  stain'd  his  hands  with  gorat 
Not  so :  his  crime  *s  a  fouler  one : 

God  made  the  old  man  poor  / 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 
For  this — the  boon  for  which  he  pour'd 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword» 
And  counted  lii^ht  the  fearful  cost — 
His  blood-gain'd  liberty  is  lost ! 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  pour'd  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest. 

And  Saratoga's  plain  t 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scara, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars! 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument*  uprear'd  to  thee — 
Piled  granite  and  a  prisonnsell — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well ! 

Go,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns^ 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 

Shout  "  Freedom !"  till  your  lisping  ooea 
Give  back  their  cradle-shout : 

Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 

Of  honour,  liberty,  and  fame ; 

Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard. 

With  *<  glory"  for  each  second  word, 

*  Banker  Hill  Moaamsat. 


And  every  thing  with  braath  agree 
Tq  praise  «<  our  glorioua  libertj !" 

And  when  the  patriot  cannoo  jaie 
That  prison's  eold  and  gtoomy  weU, 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  »nA 
Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fall — 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  eer 

Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  t 

Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chain'd  of  limb^ 

What  is  your  carnival  to  him  1 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thnn  I 

Unworthy  fi-eemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  cune 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code. 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God  ! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  AUnighty's  K>.*^  | 


THE  MERRIMACK. 

Strxam  of  my  fathers !  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Pour'd  slantwise  down  the  long  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  amft^, 
I  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold. 
And,  following  down  its  wavy  line, 
Its  sparkling  waten  blend  with  thine. 
There's  not  a  tree  upon  thy  side, 
Nor  rock,  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  stark 
Above  thy  evening  water-mark ; 
No  calm  cove  with  its  rocky  hem, 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  begem 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current ;  not  a  sail 
Bow'd  to  the  freshening  ocean-gale ; 
No  small  boat  with  its  busy  oars, 
Nor  gray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores ; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shade, 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade, 
But  lies  distinct  and  full  in  sight. 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light 
Centuries  ago,  that  harbour-bar, 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afiir. 
And  Salisbury's  beach  of  shining  sand. 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand. 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waten  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
As  brightly  on  the  voyager's  eye. 
Weary  of  forest,  sea,  and  sky. 
Breaking  the  dull,  continuous  wpod, 
The  Merrimack  roll'd  down  his  flood ; 
Mingling  that  clear,  pellucid  brook 
Which  channels  vast  Agioochook — 
When  spring-time's  sun  and  shower  unlock 
The  froien  fountains  of  the  rock, 
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Dre  Bbunduil  wileri  given 

lut  pott  lake,  -The  Smile  of  Hearen,' 

cata't  -duk,  elariul  tide ! 


On  yonder  rocky  c»pe  which  bnTsi 
Tbo  ■loriuj  chelleage  of  ihe  wavee, 
Miilsl  tangled  vine  and  dwarfiih  wood, 
The  herdy  Anglo-Saion  atood. 
Planting  upon  the  lopmosl  cng 
Ttio  iialT  of  Eoglana'i  battk-flag; 
And.  wIiiId  /ram  out  it*  heavy  fold 
Sl  GcoKot't  ciimaon  aom  unroll'^ 
MIdM  rot]  of  drum  and  trumpet  'Uu«, 
And  wcapona brandiahing in  air. 
Me  gave  to  thai  lone  promontot; 
The  iweelfil  name  in  all  hi>  atmy; 
Of  her— the  dowpr  of  Islam's  daughtan, 
'Whose  liaremi  look  on  8tain1ioiil'a  water*— 
Who,  when  the  rhanu  of  war  had  boimd 
The  Moslem  chair  'hii!  limU  around, 
Wreathed  o'er  -with  ailk  that  iron  chain, 
Boothed  with  Tier  atnile*  hia  honre  of  pain. 
And  fondly  la  her  youlhCul  ilave 
A  dearer  gift  than  riredom  gave. 

But  look  I  the  yellow  light  no  more 
Streams  down  on  wave  and  verdant  shorv; 
And  clearly  on  the  calm  sir  swells 
The  distant  voice  of  twilight  bella. 
From  vecan's  hosom,  white  and  'Aln 
The  mist  comes  slowly  rolling  in ; 
Hills,  woods,  the  rivfr's  rocky  rim. 
Amidst  the  sen-like  vapour  awim, 
While  yonder  lonely  coast-light  aet 
Within  its  wave-wash'd  miiiatet, 
MairK|iiench-d,  a  beamless  it.r  aod  pale, 
Shines  dimly  through  iU  cloudy  veil  I 
Vale  of  my  btbem !— I  have  itood 
Where  Hudson  roll'd  his  lonJly  Sood) 
Seen  sunrise  rest  and  sunset  fiide 
Along  111*  frowning  peliaade ; 
Look'd  down  the  AppalachiaQ  peak 
On  Juniata's  silver  streak; 
Have  seen  along  his  valley  gleam 
The  Mohawk's  aoAly  winding  stream; 
The  aetling  aun,  his  aile  red 
Quench  darkly  in  Potomac's  bed ; 
The  autumn's  rainbow-tinted  hanner 
-Hapg  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna  ; 
Yet,  whereaoe'er  his  step  might  bo, 
Thy  wandering  child  look'd  tack  to  ihMt 
Heard  in  bis  dreams  thy  river's  aonnd 
Of  inurtDurlng  on  its  pebbly  bound. 
The  Unforgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thy  familiar  shore ; 
And  seen  amidnl  the  curtain'd  gloom 
And  quiet  of  my  lonely  roomi 
Thy  sunset  srenei  before  me  pan ; 
An,  in  Anairpi's  magic  glass, 
The  loved  and  lost  aiDs£  to  view, 
Itemember'd  groves  tn  grecnneaa  grew; 
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ST.  JOHN.' 

"To  the  winds  give  our  bannarl 

Bear  homeward  again !" 
Cried  Ihe  lord  of  Acadia, 

8irCHi«Lisof  Estieuue; 
Prom  the  prow  of  hia  ahallop 

He  gaied,  as  the  sun, 
From  'hie  bed  in  the  ocMn, 

Stream'd  up  the  St.  John. 
O'er  the  blue  western  waters 

That  shallop  had  pasa'd, 
Where  the  mwrts  of  Penobwiot 

CInng  damp  on  her  maaL 
Bt  Saviourf  had  look'd 

On  the  heretic  sail. 
As  Ihe  songs  of  the  1 

Rose  on  the  gale. 
The  pale,  ghostly  bther* 


ur'd  her 


And  hod  curbed  her  while  paanng, 

With  taper  and  bell. 
But  the  men  of  Mouhegan,t 

Of  Papists  abharr'd. 
Had  welwmed  and  leaMed 

The  heretic  lord. 
They  had  loaded  his  ahaUop 

With  don-lieh  and  ball. 
With  stores  for  hia  larder, 

And  sterl  for  hi*  wall. 
Pemequid,  from  h«r  baationa 

And  turrets  of  iilane. 
Had  welcomed  hia  coming 

With  banner  and  gun. 
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And  the  prmyen  of  the  elden 

Had  followed  hi*  way, 
As  homewaid  he  glided, 

Down  Pentecoet  Bay. 
O!  wellsiMdLjiTouft! 

For,  in  peril  and  pain, 
His  lady  kept  watch 

For  his  coming  again. 

O'er  tiie  Isle  of  the  Pheasant 

The  morning  sun  shone. 
On  the  plane  trees  which  shaded 

The  shores  of  St  John. 
«Now,  why  from  yon  hattlements 

Speaks  not  my  love ! 
Why  waves  there  no  banner 

My  fortress  above  t" 

Dark  and  wild,  from  his  deck 

St.  EsTiKififx  gazed  about. 
On  fire-wasted  dwellings. 

And  silent  redoubt; 
From  the  low,  shattered  walls 

Which  the  flame  had  o'errun, 
Inhere  floated  no  banner, 

There  thunder'd  no  gun ! 

But,  beneath  the  low  arch 

Of  its  doorway  there  stood 
A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 
With  the  bound  of  a  lion. 

La  Tour  sprang  to  land. 
On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 

He  fasten'd  his  hand. 

«  Speak,  son  of  the  Woman, 

Of  scarlet  and  sin! 
What  wolf  has  been  prowling 

My  casUe  within  V 
From  the  grasp  of  the  soldier 

The  Jesuit  broke. 
Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow. 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke: 

«  No  wolf.  Lord  of  Estienne, 

Has  mvaged  thy  hall. 
But  the  men  of  De  Aulkkt, 

With  fire,  steel,  and  ball  I 
On  an  errand  of  mercy 

I  hitherward  came. 
While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 

Yet  spouted  with  flame. 

«  Pentagoet's  dark  vessels 

Were  moor'd  in  flie  bay, 
Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 

Aloud  for  their  prey." 
«But  what  of  my  lady?" 

Cried  Chaslvs  of  Estienne: 
«0n  the  shot-crumbled  turret 

Thy  la^ 


«  Half-veil*d  in  the  smoke-ekmd. 

Her  hand  grasp'd  thy  pennon. 
While  her  dark  tresses  svraty'd 

In  the  hot  brsath  of  cannon ! 
But  wo  to  the  heretic. 

Evermore  wo ! 
When  the  son  of  the  church 

And  the  cross  is  his  foe ! 

« In  the  track  of  the  shell. 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 
Ds  AuLHST  swept  over 

The  breach  of  the  wall ! 
Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun. 

One  moment — and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor, 

Alone  with  his  men ! 

M  Of  its  sturdy  defondeis. 

Thy  lady  alone 
Saw  the  cross  and  the  lilies 

Float  over  St.  John." 
«Let  the  dasUrd  look  to  itf 

Cried  fiery  Estiekitb, 
MWere  De  Aulhet  King  Louis, 

I'd  free  her  again !" 

«Alas,  for  thy  lady! 

No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her 

Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  fipoe: 
Nine  days,  in  stem  silence. 

Her  thraldom  she  bore. 
But  the  tenth  morning  came. 

And  Death  open'd  her  door !" 

As  if  suddenly  smitten 

La  Tour  staggered  back; 
His  hand  g^'aspM  his  sword-bdt, 

Hii  forehead  grew  black. 
He  sprang  on  the  deck 

Of  his  shallop  again: 
«  We  cruise  now  for  vengeance ! 

Give  way!"  cried  EsTiiirirs. 

•*  Massachusetts  shall  hear 

Of  the  Huguenot's  wrong. 
And  finom  island  and  creek-side 

Her  fishers  shall  throng ! 
Pentagoet  shall  rue 

What  its  Papists  have  done. 
When  its  palisades  echo 

The  Puritan's  gun!" 

O  ?  the  loveliest  of  heavens 

Hung  tenderly  o'er  him 
There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine, 

And  green  isles  before  him : 
But  a  pale  hand  was  beckoning 

The  Huguenot  on; 
And  in  blackness  and  ashes 

Behind  was  St  John ! 
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Doctor  Holxss  is  a  ton  of  the  late  ReTerend 
Abi  KL  Holmes,  D.  D.,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
in  Massachusetts,  on  the  twentyrninth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1809.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Harvard 
University  in  1825.  On  being  graduated  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  relinquished  it 
after  one  year's  application,  for  the  more  congenial 
pursuit  of  medicine,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  much  ardour  and  industry.  For  the  more 
successful  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  visited 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1833,  passing  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  his  residence  abroad  at  Paris,  where 
he  attended  the  hospitals,  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  became  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  France. 

He  returned  to  Boston  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1835,  and  in  the  following  spring  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  that  city.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  ho  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University, 
which  was  received  with  extraordinary  and  well- 
merited  applause.  In  1838  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  medical 
institution  connected  with  Dartmouth  College ;  but, 
on  being  married,  tw6  years  afterward,  he  resigned 
that  office,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  earlier  poems  of  Doctor  Holmbs  appeared 
in  <<The  Collegian.'**  They  were  little  less  dis- 
tinguished for  correct  and  melodious  versification 
than  his  more  recent  and  most  elaborate  composi- 
tions. They  attracted  attention  by  their  humour 
and  originality,  and  were  widely  circulated  and 
republished  in  contemporary  periodicals.  But  a 
small  portion  of  them  have  been  printed  under 
his  proper  signature. 

In  1831  a  small  volume  appeared  in  Boston,  en- 
titled "  Illustrations  of  the  Atheneam  Gallery  of 
Paintings,"  and  composed  of  metrical  pieces,  chiefly 
satirical,  written  by  Doctor  Holmbs  and  Epbs  Sab- 
OKNT.  It  embraced  many  of  our  author's  best 
humorous  verses,  afterward  included  in  the  edition 
of  his  acknowledged  works.  His  principal  pro- 
duction, *<  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,**  was  delivered 
before  a  literary  society  at  Cambridge.  It  is  in  the 
heroic  measure,  and  in  its  versification  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  poem  written  in  this  country. 

*  ''The  Collegian*'  was  a  nonthly  misesnany  pubtlataed 
in  1830,  by  the  undergraduates  at  Cambridge.  Anong  the 
editors  were  Holmbs,  the  late  Wiixiam  H.  Simmohs,  who 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  admirable  lectures  on 
the  great  poets  and  orators  of  England,  and  John  O. 

I  Sabgbht,  who  dictinguiabed  himself  at  an  able  polhkal 
writer  in  the  long  contest  which  resulted  In  the  electfcm 
of  General  Habbison  to  the  presidency,  and  Is  bow  ea> 

:    gaged  in  the  snccessftil  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of 

\    New  York. 
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It  relates  to  the  nature  and  developments  of  poetry, 
which  he  regards  as  only  earprcMton.    He  says: 

There  breathes  no  being  but  has  some  pretence 
To  that  fine  Instinct  called  poetic  sense ; 
The  rudest  savage,  roaming  through  the  wild. 
The  simplest  rustic,  bending  o*er  his  child, 
The  Infknt,  listening  to  the  warbling  bird. 
The  nM>lher,  smiling  at  its  half-formed  word ; 
The  freeman,  casting  with  unpurchased  band 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land ; 
The  slave,  who»  slumbering  on  bis  rusted  chain, 
Dreams  of  the  palm-trees  on  his  burning  plain  ; 
The  hot-cheek'd  reveller,  tossing  down  the  wine. 
To  Join  the  chorus  pealing  **  Auld  lang  syne  ;*' 
The  gentle  maid,  whose  azure  eye  grows  dim. 
While  Heaven  is  listening  to  her  erentng  hymn; 
The  jewel'd  beauty,  when  her  steps  draw  near 
The  circling  dance  and  daxxling  chaadelier; 
E'en  trembling  age,  when  spring's  renewing  air 
Waves  the  thin  ringlets  of  his  silver'd  hair;— 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame. 
Whose  wider  halo  wreathes  the  poet's  name. 
While,  unembalm'd,  the  silent  dreamer  dies. 
His  memory  passing  with  his  smiles  and  sighs ! 

The  poet,  he  contends,  is 

He,  whose  thoughts  differing  boI  Ib  shape,  but  dress, 
What  others  feel,  more  filly  can  express. 

In  another  part  of  the  essay  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fine  description  of  the  difierent  English 
measures: — 

Poets,  like  painters,  their  machinery  claUn, 
And  verse  bestows  the  varnish  and  the  fkmme ;  ■ 
Our  grating  English,  whose  Teutonic  Jar 
Shakes  the  rack'd  axle  of  Art's  rattling  car, 
Fits  like  Mosaic  in  the  lines  that  gird 
Fast  in  its  place  each  many-angled  word; 
From  Saxon  lips  An acbboh's  numbers  glide. 
As  once  they  melted  on  the  Teten  tide. 
And,  fresh  transAised,  the  Iliad  thrills  agate 
From  Albion's  cliflli  as  o'er  Achaia's  plain; 
The  proud  heroic,  with  its  poise-like  beat. 
Rings  like  the  cymbals  clashing  as  they  meet ; 
The  sweet  Spenserian,  gathering  as  It  flows. 
Sweeps  gently  onward  to  its  dying  dose, 
Where  waves  on  waves  in  long  succession  povr, 
Till  the  ninth  billow  melts  along  the  shore  ; 
The  lonely  spirit  of  the  moumftil  lay. 
Which  lives  ImnuMtal  In  the  verse  of  ChUT, 
In  sable  plumage  slowly  drifts  along. 
On  eagle  pinion,  through  the  air  of  song; 
The  glittering  lyrle  bounds  etastie  by. 
With  flashing  ringlets  and  exulting  eySf 
While  every  image,  in  her  airy  whirl. 
Gleams  like  a  diamond  on  a  dancing  girl ! 

For  several  years  the  attention  of  Doctor  Holmss, 
as  I  have  belbre  remarked,  has  beeo  devoted  to  his 
professional  business.  He  has  obtained  two  or  three 
prizes  for  dissertations  on  medical  questions,  and 
as  a  physician  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physiological 
subjects,  he  has  become  eminently  popular  in  the 
city  in  which  he  resides.  As  a  poet  he  has  won 
an  enduring  reputation.  He  possesses  a  rich  vein 
of  himioor,  with  learning  and  originality,  and  great 
skill  as  an  artist. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCHYARD. 

Oum  ancient  ehnrdi !  its  lowly  tower, 

Beneath  the  loftier  apiie, 
la  ahadow'd  when  the  auniet  hour 

Clothea  the  tall  shaft  in  fixe ; 
It  sinks  beyond  the  distant  eye, 

Long  ere  the  glittering  Tane, 
High  wheeling  in  the  western  sky. 

Has  &ded  o*er  the  plain. 

Like  sentinel  and  nun,  they  keep 

Their  vigil  on  the  green ; 
One  seems  to  guard,  and  one  to  weep. 

The  dead  that  lie  between ; 
And  both  roll  out,  so  full  and  near, 

Their  music's  mingling  waves, 
They  shake  the  grass,  whose  pennon'd  spear 

Leans  on  the  narrow  graves. 

The  stranger  parts  the  flaunting  weeds. 

Whose  seeds  the  winds  have  strown 
80  thick  beneath  the  line  he  reads. 

They  shade  the  sculptured  stone ; 
The  child  unveils  his  clustered  brow, 

And  ponders  for  a  while 
The  graven  willow's  pendent  bough, 

Or  rudest  cherub's  smile. 

But  what  to  them*  the  dirge,  the  knell  1 

These  were  the  mourner's  share ; 
The  sullen  ''lang,  whose  heavy  swell 

Thrrho'd  through  the  beating  air ; 
The  rattling  cord, — the  rolling  stone,^- 

The  shelving  sand  that  slid, 
And,  far  beneath,  with  hollow  tone 

Rung  on  the  coffin's  lid. 

The  slumberer's  mound  grows  fresh  and  green, 

Then  slowly  disappears ; 
The  mosses  creep,  the  gray  stones  lean. 

Earth  hides  his  date  and  years ; 
But,  long  before  the  once-loved  name 

Is  sunk  or  worn  away, 
No  lip  the  silent  dust  may  claim. 

That  press'd  the  breathing  clay. 

Go  where  the  ancient  pathway  guides. 

See  where  our  sires  laid  down 
Their  smiling  babes,  their  cherish'd  bridal, 

The  patriarchs  of  the  town ; 
Hast  thou  a  tear  for  buried  love  T 

A  sigh  for  transient  power  ? 
All  that  a  century  left  above, 

.Go,  read  it  in  an  hour ! 

The  Indian's  shaft,  the  Briton's  ball. 

The  sabre's  thirsting  edge. 
The  hot  shell,  shattering  in  its  fiUl, 

The  bayonet's  rending  wedge,— 
Here  scatter'd  death ;  yet  seek  the  spot. 

No  trace  thine  eye  can  see, 
No  altar, — and  they  need  it  not 

Who  leave  their  children  free  I 

Look  where  the  turbid  rain-drops  stand 
In  many  a  chisell'd  square. 


The  knightly  crest,  the  shield,  the  brand 
Of  honour'd  names  were  there ; 

Alas !  for  every  tear  is  dried 

Those  blazon'd  tablets  knew. 

Save  when  the  icy  marble's  side 
Drips  with  the  evening  dew. 

Or  gaze  upon  yon  pillared  stone,* 

The  emp^  urn  of  pride ; 
There  stands  the  goblet  and  the  sun,-— > 

What  need  of  more  beside  1 
Where  lives  the  memory  of  the  dead  t 

Who  made  their  tomb  a  toy  ? 
Whose  ashes  press  that  nameless  bed  1 

Go,  ask  the  village  boy ! 

Lean  o'er  the  slender  western  wall. 

Ye  ever-roaming  girls ; 
The  breath  that  bids  the  blossom  fall 

May  lift  your  floating  curls. 
To  sweep  the  simple  lines  that  tell 

An  exile's!  date  and  doom  ; 
And  sigh,  for  where  his  daughters  dweO, 

They  wreathe  the  stranger's  tomb. 

• 

And  one  amid  these  shades  was  born* 

Beneath  this  turf  who  lies, 
Once  beaming  as  the  summer's  mom. 

That  closed  her  gentle  eyes ; 
If  sinless  angel^  love  as  we, 

Who  stood  thy  grave  beside. 
Three  seraph  welcomes  waited  thee. 

The  daughter,  sister,  bride ! 

I  wander'd  to  thy  buried  mound. 

When  earth  was  hid,  below 
The  level  of  the  glaring  ground, 

Choked  to  its  gates  with  snow. 
And  when  with  summer's  flowery  waves 

The  lake  of  verdure  roll'd. 
As  if  a  sultan's  white-robed  slaves 

Had  scatter'd  pearls  and  gold. 

Nay,  the  soft  pinionn  of  the  sir. 

That  lifts  this  trembling  tone. 
Its  breath  of  love  may  almost  bear. 

To  kiss  thy  funeral-stone ; 
And,  now  th^  smiles  have  pass'd  away. 

For  all  ihe  joy  they  gave. 
May  sweetest  dews  and  warmest  ray 

Lie  pn  thine  early  grave ! 

When  damps  beneath,  and  storms  above. 

Have  bow'd  these  fragile  towera, 
Still  o'er  the  graves  yon  locust-grove 

Shall  swing  its  orient  flowers ; 
And  I  would  nA,  no  mouldering  bust, 

If  o'er  this  humble  line. 
Which  breathed  a  sigh  o'er  other's  dust. 

Might  call  a  tear  on  mine. 


•  The  tomb  of  the  Vamall  flimily  Is  marked  hya  flrae- 
Slone  tablet,  sapportffd  by  five  vt11sr8,and  bearing  nothing 
but  the  senlptnred  rellefb  of  the  iroblet  and  ttis  san,— Ts*- 
fftl,— which  deilfnatsd  a  powerful  fimily.  now  alaoost 
forgotten. 

t  The  extte  referred  to  In  this  atanxa  was  a  native  of 
Honflenr,  In  Normandy. 
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AN  EVENING  THOUGHT. 

WRITTElf   AT  SEA. 


If  tometimefl  in  the  dark-blae  eye. 

Or  in  the  deep-red  wine, 
Or  soothed  by  gentlest  melody, 

Still  warnM  this  heart  of  mine, 
Tet  something  colder  in  the  blood. 

And  calmer  in  the  brain, 
Have  whisper'd  that  my  youth's  bright  flood 

Ebbs,  not  to  flow  again. 

If  by  Helvetia's  azure  lake, 

Or  Arno's  yellow  stream. 
Each  star  of  memory  could  awake, 

As  in  my  first  young  dream, 
I  know  that  when  mine  eye  shall  greet 

The  hill-sides  bleak  and  bare, 
That  gird  my  home,  it  will  not  meet 

My  childhood's  sunseta  there. 

O,  when  love's  first,  sweet,  stolen  kiss 

Burn'd  on  my  boyish  brow, 
Was  that  young  forehead  worn  as  this  1 

Was  that  flush'd  cheek  as  nowl 
Where  that  wild  pulse  and  throbbing  heart 

Like  these,  which  vainly  strive. 
In  thankless  strains  of  soulless  art, 

To  dream  themselves  alive  1 

Alas !  the  morning  dew  is  gone, 

Gone  ere  the  full  of  day; 
Life's  iron  fetter  still  is  on. 

Its  wreaths  ail  torn  away; 
Happy  if  still  some  casual  hour 

Can  warm  the  fading  shrine. 
Too  soon  to  chill  beyond  the  power 

Of  love,  or  song,  or  wine ! 


LA  GRISETTE. 


Ah,  CLiwsif  ce  !  when  I  saw  thee  last 

Trip  down  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
And  turning,  when  thy  form  had  peia'd, 

I  said,  «*  We  meet  again," — 
I  dream'd  not  in  that  idle  glance 

Thy  latest  image  came. 
And  only  left  to  memory's  trance 

A  shadow  and  a  name. 

The  few  strange  words  my  lips  had  langht 

Thy  timid  voice  to  speak ; 
Their  gentler  sighs,  which  often  brought 

Fresh  roses  to  thy  cheek ; 
The  trailing  of  thy  long,  loose  hair 

Bent  o'er  my  couch  of  pain, 
All,  all  retum'd,  more  sweet,  more  fiur; 

O,  had  we  met  again ! 

I  walk'd  where  saint  and  virgin  keep 

The  vigil  lights  of  Heaven, 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  woes  to  weep, 

And  sins  to  be  forgiven ; 
I  watch'd  where  Gs^iktiktk  was  laid, 

I  knelt  by  Mart's  shrine, 
Beside  me  low,  soil  voices  pray'd ; 

Alas !  but  where  was  thine  1 


And  when  the  morning  son  was  bright. 

When  wind  and  wave  were  calm. 
And  flamed,  in  thousand-tinted  light, 

The  rose*  of  Notre  Dame, 
I  wander'd  through  the  haunts  of  aien. 

From  Boulevard  to  Quai, 
Till,  frowning  o'er  Saint  Etienne^ 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay. 

In  vain,  in  vain ;  we  meet  no  more. 

Nor  dream  what  fates  befall ; 
And  long  upon  the  stranger's  shore 

My  voice  on  thee  may  call. 
When  years  have  clothed  the  line  in 

That  tells  thy  name  and  days. 
And  withered,  on  thy  simple  cross. 

The  wreaths  of  Pere-la-Chaiae ! 


THE  TREADMILL  SONG. 


The  stars  are  rolling  in  the  sky, 

The  earth  rolls  on  below. 
And  we  can  feel  the  rattling  wheel 

RevoKing  as  we  go. 
Then  tread  away,  my  gallant  boys. 

And  make  the  axle  fly; 
Why  should  not  wheels  go  round  about 

Like  planets'  in  the  sky  ? 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  duck-leg^d  man. 

And  stir  your  solid  pegs ; 
Arouse,  arouse,  my  gawky  friend, 

And  shake  your  spider-legs; 
What  though  you  're  awkward  at  the  trade  ! 

There's  time  enough  to  learn,-— 
So  lean  upon  the  rail,  my  lad, 

And  take  another  turn. 

They  've  built  ns  up  a  noble  wall. 

To  keep  the  vulgar  out ; 
We've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

But  just  to  walk  about ; 
So  faster,  now,  you  middle  men. 

And  try  to  beat  the  ends: — 
It's  pleasant  work  to  ramble  round 

Among  one's  honest  friends. 

Here,  tread  upon  the  long  man's  toes, 

He  sha'n't  be  lazy  here  ; 
And  punch  the  little  fellow's  ribs, 

And  tweak  that  lubber's  ear; 
He's  lost  them  both ;  don't  pull  his  hdr, 

Because  he  wears  a  scratch, 
But  poke  him  in  the  farther  eye, 

That  is  n't  in  the  patch. 

Hark!  fellows,  there's  the  supper-bell. 

And  so  our  work  is  done ; 
It's  pretty  sport, — suppose  we  take 

A  round  or  two  for  fun ! 
If  ever  they  should  turn  me  out. 

When  I  have  better  grown, 
Now,  hang  me,  but  I  mean  to  have 

A  treadmill  of  my  own ! 


*  Clrcular-suined  windows  are  called  roses. 
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DEPARTED  DAYa 

Txt,  dear,  departed,  cherish'd  daji, 

Could  Meinofy^f  htnd  Fcetora 
Tour  morning  light,  your  evening  rmja, 

From  Time*!  gray  nm  once  mort^— 
Then  might  this  reatlen  heart  he  atill. 

This  straining  eye  might  close, 
And  Hope  her  fainting  pinions  fold, 

While  the  fair  phantoms  rose. 

Bat,  like  a  child  in  ocean's  arms. 

We  strive  against  the  stream. 
Each  moment  farther  from  the  shore, 

Where  life's  young  fountains  gleam-* 
Each  moment  fainter  wave  the  fields, 

And  wilder  rolls  the  sea ; 
The  mist  grows  dark — the  sun  goes  dowi^— 

Day  breaks — and  where  are  we  t 


THE  DILEMMA. 

Now,  by  the  bless'd  Paphian  queen. 
Who  heaves  the  breast  of  sweet  sixteen; 
By  every  name  I  cut  on  bark 
Before  my  morning-star  gprew  dark ; 
By  Hymen's  torch,  by  Cupid's  dart, 
By  all  that  thrills  the  beating  heart; 
The  bright,  black  eye,  the  melting  blue, — 
I  cannot  choose  between  the  two. 

I  had  a  vision  in  my  dreams; 
I  saw  a  row  of  twenty  beams ; 
From  eveiy  beam  a  rope  was  hung, 
In  every  rope  a  lover  swung. 
I  ask'd  the  hue  of  every  eye 
That  bade  each  luckless  lover  die ; 
Ten  Uvid  lips  said,  heavenly  blue. 
And  ten  ftceused  the  darker  hue. 

I  ask'd  a  matron,  which  she  deem'd 
With  fairest  light  of  beauty  beam'd ; 
She  answered,  some  thought  both  were  faii^— 
Give  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
I  might  have  liked  her  judgment  well. 
But  as  she  spoke,  she  rung  the  bell. 
And  all  her  girls,  nor  small  nor  few, 
Came  marching  in — their  eyes  were  blue. 

I  ask'd  a  maiden ;  back  she  flung 
The  locks  that  round  her  forehead  hong. 
And  tum'd  her  eye,  a  glorious  one, 
Bright  as  a  diamond  in  the  sun. 
On  me,  until,  beneath  its  rays, 
I  felt  as  if  my  hair  would  blaze ; 
She  liked  all  eyes  but  eyes  of  green ; 
She  look'd  at  me ;  what  could  she  mean  1 

Ah !  many  lids  Love  lurks  between. 
Nor  heeds  the  colouring  of  his  screen ; 
And  when  his  random  arrows  fly. 
The  victim  falls,  but  knows  not  why. 
Gaie  not  upon  his  shield  of  jet. 
The  shaft  upon  the  string  is  set ; 
Look  not  beneath  his  azure  veil, 
Though  every  limb  were  cased  in  malL 


Well,  both  might  make  a  martyr  break 
The  dialn  that  bound  him  to  the  staka. 
And  both,  with  but  a  single  ray, 
Can  melt  oar  very  hearts  away ; 
And  both,  when  balaneed,  hardly  aaem 
To  stir  the  scales,  or  rock  the  beam ; 
But  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while, 
That  wears  for  us  the  sweetest  smila. 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  WATER-ULY. 

Tax  Sun  stepp'd  down  from  his  golden  thione. 

And  lay  in  the  silent  sea. 
And  the  Lily  had  folded  her  satin  leavea. 

For  a  ileepy  thing  was  she ; 
What  is  the  Lily  dreaming  of  1 

Why  crisp  the  waters  blue  T 
See,  see,  she  is  lifting  her  vamish'd  lid ! 

Her  white  leaves  are  glistening  throofh ! 

The  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  cheek 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide; 
The  Lily  hath  sisters  fresh  and  fair, 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rose's  side; 
He  would  love  her  better  than  all  the  rest. 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true; 
But  the  Lily  unfolded  her  weary  lids, 

And  look'd  at  the  sky  so  blue, 

■ 

Remember,  remember,  thou  silly  one, 
How  fast  will  thy  summer  glide, 
And  wilt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 
'  Or  flourish  a  blooming  bride  1 
M  O,  the  Rose  is  old,  and  thorny,  and  odd, 
And  he  lives  on  earth,"  said  she; 
M  But  the  Star  is  fair  and  he  lives  in  the  air. 
And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be." 

But  what  if  the  stormy  cloud  should  come. 

And  ruffle  the  silver  sea  1 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  from  the  distant  sky. 

To  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee  T 
O,  no !  fair  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  fiom  his  far-off  throne; 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall  flow. 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain-top. 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew. 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore, 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue. 
That  he  has  not  cheer'd  with  his  fickle  smUe, 

And  warm'd  with  his  faithless  beamr— 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower. 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream  1 

Alas,  for  the  Lily !  she  would  not  heed. 

But  tum'd  to  the  skies  afar. 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling  ray 

That  shot  from  the  rising  star ; 
The  cloud  came  over  the  darken'd  sky. 

And  over  the  waters  wide ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain. 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 
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THE  MUSICGRINDERS. 

Thsrs  are  three  ways  in  which  men  tabs 

One'a  monej  from  hit  p«ine, 
And  very  hard  it  ia  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  ia  worae ; 
But  all  of  them  are  bad  enough 

To  make  a  body  curse. 

You  're  riding  out  some  pleasant  dtj. 

And  counting  up  your  gains ; 
A  fellow  jumps  from  out  a  bush 

And  takes  your  horse's  reins. 
Another  hints  some  words  about 

A  bullet  in  your  brains. 

It's  hard  to  meet  such  pressiiig  ftienda 

In  such  a  lonely  spot ; 
It's  very  hard  to  lose  your  cash. 

But  harder  to  be  shot ; 
And  so  you  take  your  wallet  out, 

Though  you  would  rather  not 

Perhaps  you  're  going  out  to  dine,— 

Some  filthy  creature  begi 
You  'U  hear  about  the  cannon-ball 

That  carried  off  his  pega. 
And  says  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

He  tells  you  of  his  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  be  fed, 
Poor,  little,  lovely  innocents. 

All  clamorous  for  breads— 
And  so  you  kindly  help  to  put  « 

A  bachelor  to  bed. 

You're  sitting  on  your  window-eeat 

Beneath  a  cloudless  moon ; 
You  hear  a  sound,  that  seems  to  mux 

The  semblance  of  a  tune, 
As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 

To  drown  a  crack'd  bassoon. 

And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come. 
There 's  something  like  a  human  Toioe^ 

And  something  like  a  drum ; 
You  sit,  in  speechless  agony. 

Until  your  ear  is  numb. 

Poor  «  Home,  sweet  home"  should  seam  to  be 

A  very  dismal  place ; 
Your  «Auld  acquaintance,"  all  at  onoa, 

Is  alter'd  in  the  iaoe ; 
Their  discords  sting  through  Bumirs  and  Mooms, 

Like  hedgehogs  dress'd  in  laoa. 

You  think  they  are  crusaders,  aant 

From  some  infernal  clime. 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

But,  hark !  the  air  again  is  still. 

The  music  all  is  ground. 
And  silence,  like  a  poaltioa,  eomaa 

To  heal  the  blows  of  aoand ; 
44 


It  cannot  be, — it  is, — ^it  ia^— 
A  hat  is  going  round ! 

No !  Pay  the  dentist  when  ha  laanraa 

A  fracture  in  your  jaw, 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear. 

That  stunn'd  you  with  his  paw« 
And  buy  the  lobster,  that  has  had 

Your  knuckles  in  his  claw; 

But  if  you  are  a  portly  man, 
Put  on  your  fiercest  frown, 

And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town ; 

Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 
And  shut  the  window  down ! 

And  if  you  are  a  slender  man, 

Not  big  enough  for  that. 
Or,  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech. 

Because  you  are  a  flat. 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat ! 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  TO  HIS  LOYB. 

DsARSsT,  a  look  is  but  a  ray 
Reflected  in  a  certain  way; 
A  word,  whatever  tone  it  wear. 
Is  but  a  trembling  wave  of  air ; 
A  touch,  obedience  to  a  clause 
In  nature's  pure  material  laws. 

The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet. 
In  sweetening  others,  grow  more  sweat; 
The  clouds  by  day,  the  stars  by  night, 
Inweave  their  floating  locks  of  light ; 
The  rainbow.  Heaven's  own  forehead's  braid, 
Is  but  the  embrace  of  sun  and  shade. 

How  few  that  love  us  have  we  Ibund ! 
How  wide  the  world  that  girds  them  voaiid ! 
Like  mountain-streams  we  meet  and  par^ 
Each  living  in  the  other's  heart. 
Our  course  unknown,  our  hope  to  be 
Yet  mingled  in  the  distant 


But  ocean  coils  and  heaves  in  vain. 
Bound  in  the  subtle  moonbeam's  chain ; 
And  love  and  hope  do  but  obey 
Some  cold,  capricious  planet's  raj. 
Which  lights  and  leads  the  tide  it  charma, 
To  Death's  dark  caves  and  icy  anna. 

Alas !  one  narrow  line  is  drawn, 
That  links  our  sunset  with  our  dawn ; 
In  mist  and  shade  life's  morning  roaa. 
And  clouds  are  round  it  at  its  close ; 
But,  ah !  no  twilight  beam  ascenda 
To  whisper  where  that  evening  anda. 

O !  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  fisel 
Those  shadows  round  my  senses  steal. 
When  gentle  eyes  are  weeping  o'er 
The  clay  that  feels  their  tears  no  more. 
Then  let  thy  spirit  with  me  be, 
Or  some  sweet  angel,  likeat  thee ! 


OLIVER  W.  HOLMES. 


L'INCONNUE. 

If  thy  name  Mabt,  maiden  fidr  1 
Sadi  should,  methinki,  ita  mnnc  be ; 

The  sweetest  name  that  moitals  hear, 
Were  best  befittmg  thee ; 

And  she  to  whom  it  once  was  gtven. 

Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  see  thy  smile, 
I  look  upon  thy  folded  hair ; 

Ah !  while  we  dream  not  they  begoile. 
Our  hearts  are  in  the  snare ; 

And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird's  wing. 

Most  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

So,  lady,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 
To  all  but  thee  unseen,  unknown; 

When  evening  shades  thy  silent  walls, 
Then  read  it  all  alone ; 

In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  seal. 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal ! 


THE  LAST  READER. 

I  somriMss  sit  beneath  a  tree. 
And  read  my  own  sweet  songs ; 

Though  naught  they  may  to  othiirs  b^ 
Each  humble  line  prolongs 

A  tone  that  might  have  passed  away» 

But  for  that  scarce-rememher'd  lay- 

I  keep  them  like  a  lock  or  leaf, 
That  some  dear  girl  has  given  ; 

Frail  record  of  an  hour,  as  brief 
As  sunset  clouds  in  heaven, 

But  spreading  purple  twilight  stUI 

High  over  memory *s  shadow'd  hill* 

They  lie  upon  my  pathway  bleak. 
Those  flowers  that  once  ran  wild. 

As  on  a  father's  care-worn  cheek 
The  ringlets  of  his  child ; 

The  golden  mingling  wiA  the  gray. 

And  stealing  half  iu  snows  away. 

What  care  I  though  the  dust  is  spread 
Around  these  yellow  leaves, 

Or  o'er  them  his  sarcastic  thread 
Oblivion's  insect  weaves ; 

Though  weeds  are  tangled  on  the 

It  still  reflects  my  morning's  beam- 

And  therefore  love  I  such  as  smile 

On  these  neglected  songs. 
Not  deem  that  flattery's  needless  wil« 

My  opening  bosom  wrongs; 
For  who  would  trample,  at  my  •** 
A  few  pale  buds,  my  garden's  prid*  * 

It  may  be  that  my  scanty  ore 
Long  years  have  wash'd  away. 

And  where  were  golden  sands  befon, 
Is  naught  but  common  clay ; 

Still  something  sparkles  in  the  sun, 

por  Memory  to  look  back  upon. 

And  when  my  name  no  more  is  batid, 
My  lyre  no  more  is  known. 


Still  let  me,  like  a  winter's  bird. 

In  silence  and  alone. 
Fold  over  them  the  weary  wing 
Once  flashing  through  the  dewa  of 

Yes,  let  my  fancy  fondly  wrap 

My  youth  in  its  decline. 
And  riot  in  the  rosy  lap 

Of  thoughts  that  once  were 
And  give  the  worm  my  little  store. 
When  the  last  reader  reads  no  more ! 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  pass'd  by  the  door. 

And  again 
The  pavement^etones  reeoand 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Ti 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
But  now  he  walks  the  streete. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meew 

So  forlorn;  u^m^ 

And  he  .hAe.  hif/^^^*^ 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  »»»• 
"They  are  gone. 

The  mossy  marbles  reat^^,^ 
On  the  lips  that  he  ha.  I«^ 
In  their  bloom.  ^  ^^ 

And  the  names  be  ^^^^y  a  ye« 
Have  been  carvea 
On  the  tomb. 

Vias  said — 
My  grandraarn«^      -    acad 
Poor  old  lady!   »^® 

Long  ^iSO^oisasi  noee. 
That  he  had  »    ^aslikearOM 
And  his  cheek 

In  the  sn^     '   .    . . 

And  now  his  r%        ^  ^hia 
And  It  rests  up^ 

Like  a  sta/^'  . .   ,     , 
Andacrookist^''"'^»«k» 
And  a  melancUc?^^  "•^ 

In  his  laugl^* 

I  know  it  is  a  sit^ 
For  me  to  ait  and  grin 

At  him  here. 
But  the  old  thieeHCorn^o 
And  the  breeche»-*ai|/^'*  W, 

Are  ao  queer !  ^  thl* 

And  if  I  should  live  \^ 
The  last  leaf  upon  iv**  ^ 

In  the  spring-^  ^  ^^^ 
Let  ihem  smile  aa  X  a 
At  the  old  forsaken  w]?  tv^^w 
Where  I  cVingr^^^V 


ALBERT  PIKE. 

[BantttQiL] 


Albsbt  Pikx  wis  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  twen- 
tj-ninth  daj  of  December,  1 809.  When  he  was 
ibovLi  four  yean  old,  his  parents  removed  to  New- 
bury port  His  lather,  he  informs  me,  «  was  a  jour- 
neyman shoemak^,  who  worked  hard,  paid  his 
taxes,  and  gave  all  his  children  the  benefit  of  an 
education."  The  youth  of  the  poet  was  passed 
principally  in  attending  the  district-schools  at  New- 
buryport,  and  an  academy  at  Framingham,  until 
he  was  sixteen  yearn  of  age,  when,  after  a  rigid 
and  triumphant  examination,  he  was  admitted  to 
Harvard  College.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  residence  at  Cambridge,  however,  he 
soon  after  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Newburyport,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  its  principal.  He  was  induced  to  resign 
this  office  after  a  short  time,  and  -in  the  winter 
which  followed  was  the  preceptor  of  an  academy  at 
Fairhaven.  He  returned  to  Newburyport  in  the 
spring,  on  foot,  and  for  one  year  taught  there  a 
private  school.  During  ail  this  time  he  had  been 
a  diligent  student,  intending  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity, in  advtmee;  but  in  the  spring  of  1831  he 
changed  his  plans,  and  started  on  his  travels  to  the 
west  and  south. 

He  went  first  to  Niagara,  and  then,  through 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  and  Paducah, 
much  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  Saint  Louis.  He  left 
that  city  in  August,  with  a  company  of  forty  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  two  young  men  besides 
himself  from  Newburyport,  for  Mexico ;  and  ailer 
much  fatigue  and  privation,  arrived  at  Santa  Fe 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  Here  he  re- 
mained nearly  a  year,  passing  a  part  of  the  time 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  the  residue  in  selling 
merchandise  through  the  country.  Near  the  close 
of  September,  1832,  he  left  Taos,  with  a  trapping- 
party  ;  travelled  around  the  sources  of  Red  River 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos ;  separated  from 
the  company,  with  four  others,  and  came  into  Ar- 
kansas,— travelling  the  last  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot,  and  reaching  Fort  Smith,  in  November,  *<  with- 
out a  rag  of  clothing,  a  dollar  in  money,  or  know- 
ing a  person  in  the  territory." 

Near  this  place  he  spent  the  winter  in  teaching 
a  few  children,  and  in  the  following  July  he  went 
further  down  the  country,  and  opened  a  school 
under  more  favourable  auspices ;  but  after  a  few 
weeks,  being  attacked  by  a  fever,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  He  had  in  the  mean  time  written  seve. 
ral  poems  for  a  newspaper  printed  at  Little  Rock, 
which  pleased  the  editor  so  much  that  he  sent  for 
him  to  go  there  and  become  his  partner.  The 
proposition  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  October  he 
crossed  the  Arkansas  and  landed  at  Little  Rock, 
paying  his  last  cent  for  the  ferriage  of  a  poor  old 
soldier,  who  had  known  his  father  in  New  England. 

Here  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Pikx. 


From  this  time  his  eflforts  appear  to  liBve 
crowned  with  success.  The  ^ArkmnaM  AdTi>- 
cato"  was  edited  by  him  until  the  autumn  of  1834, 
when  it  became  bis  property.  Soon  after  his  aiw 
rival  at  his  new  home  he  began  to  dev<Me  bis  Icnsnre 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  now  admittad 
to  the  bar.  He  continued  both  to  write  for 
paper  and  to  practise  in  the  courts,  until  the 
mer  of  1836,  when  he  sold  his  printing  estabtiab- 
ment;  and  since  then  he  has  successfully  puiaoad 
his  profession.  He  was  married  at  Little  RodL,  in 
November,  1834. 

About  this  time  he  published  at  Boston  a  ▼oIobm 
of  prose  sketches  and  poems,  among  which  aie  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journeys  over  the  prai- 
ries, and  some  fine  poetry,  written  at  Santa  Fe  and 
among  the  mountains  and  foreste  of  Mexico.  In 
the  preface  to  it,  he  says:  "What  I  have  written 
has  been  a  transcript  of  my  own  feelinga— too  much 
so,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  fame.  Writing 
has  always  been  to  me  a  communion  with  my  own 
soul.  These  poems  were  composed  in  desertion 
and  loneliness,  and  sometimes  in  places  of  ftar 
and  danger.  My  only  sources  of  thought  and 
imagery  have  been  my  own  mind,  and  Natore, 
who  has  appeared  to  roe  generally  in  deaolata 
guise  and  utter  dreariness,  and  not  unfireqaently 
in  sublimity." 

His  **  Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  published  aflerward, 
were  composed  at  an  early  age,  in  Fairhaven,  and 
principally  while  he  was  surrounded  by  pupils, 
in  the  school-room.  They  are  bold,  f^rited, 
scholarly  and  imaginative,  and  their  diction  is  ap> 
propriate  and  poetical,  though  in  some  instancea 
marred  by  imperfect  and  double  rhymes.  Of  hia 
minor  pieces,  "Spring"  and  "To  the  Mocking-- 
bird," are  the  best.  I  have  heard  praise  bestow^ 
on  "Ariel,"  a  poem  much  longer  than  these,  put^ 
lished  in  1835,  but  as  it  appeared  in  a  periodieal 
which  had  but  a  brief  existence,  I  have  not  beea 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  In  "Fantasnaa,"  in 
which,  I  suppose,  he  intended  to  shadow  forth  bis 
own  «eventfiil  history,"  he  speaks  of  one  wbo 

•*  Wsi  yonnf , 
And  hnd  not  known  the  h«nt  of  hit  own  mindy 
Until  the  mighty  spell  of  CoLBaiDOE  woka 
Its  bidden  powers,*' 

and  in  some  of  his  poems  there  is  a  cast  of  thon^it 
similar  to  that  which  pervades  many  of  the  woika 
of  this  poet,  though  nothing  that  amoonta  to 
imiUtion.  His  early  struggles,  and  subaeqoent 
wanderings  and  observations  furnished  him  with 
the  subjects,  thoughts,  and  imagery  of  many  of  bia 
pieces,  and  they  therefore  leave  on  the  mind  an 
impression  of  nature  and  truth.  He  still  wriites  o^ 
casionally  for  the  literary  magazines,  but  none  of 
his  later  poems  seem  to  be  equal  to  those  which  I 
have  quoted  in  this  work. 
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HYMNS  TO  THE  GODS. 

iro.  I.— TO  ir«FTU!r». 

God  of  the  mighty  deep !  whererer  now 
The  waves  beneath  thy  brazen  axlet  bow — 
Whether  thy  strong,  proud  steeds,  wind-wing'd 

and  wild, 
Trample  the  storm-Tex'd  waters  round  them  piled. 
Swift  as  the  lightning-flashes,  that  reveal 
The  quick  gyrations  of  each  brazen  wheel ; 
While  round  and  under  thee,  with  hideous  loir, 
The  broad  Atlantic  with  thy  scourging  sore, 
Thundering,  like  antique  Chaos  in  his  spasms, 
In  heaving  mountains  and  deep-yawning  chasms, 
Fluctuates  endlessly ;  while,  through  the  gloom. 
Their  glossy  sides  and  thick  manes  fleck*d  with  foam, 
Career  thy  steeds,  neighing  with  frantic  glee 
In  fierce  response  to  the  tumultuous  sea<» 
Whether  thy  coursers  now  career  below, 
Where,  amid  storm-wrecks,  hoary  sea-plants  grow. 
Broad-leaved,  and  fanning  with  a  ceaseless  motion 
The  pale,  cold  tenants  of  the  abysmal  ocean— 
O,  come !  our  altars  waiting  for  thee  stand, 
Smoking  with  incense  on  the  level  strand  I 

Perhaps  thou  lettest  now  thy  horses  roam 
Upon  some  quiet  plain ;  no  wind-uWd  foam 
Is  now  upon  their  limbs,  but  leisurely 
They  tread  with  silver  feet  the  sleeping  sea, 
Fanning  the  waves  with  slowly-floating  manet, 
Like  mist  in  sunlight;  haply,  stiver  strains 
From  clamorous  trumpets  round  thy  chariot  ring, 
And  green-robed  sea-gods  unto  thee,  their  king, 
Chant,  loud  in  praise :  Apollo  now  doth  gaze 
With  loving  looks  upon  thee,  and  his  rays 
Light  up  thy  steeds*  wild  eyes :  a  pleasant  warmth 
Is  felt  upon  the  sea,  where  fierce,  cold  storm 
Has  just  been  rushin;;,  and  the  noisy  winds. 
That  iGoLus  now  within  their  prison  binds. 
Plying  with  misty  wings :  perhaps,  below 
Thou  liest  in  green  caves,  where  bright  things  glow 
With  myriad  colours — many  a  monster  cumben 
The  sand  a-near  thee,  while  old  Tritoit  slumben 
As  idly  as  his  wont,  and  bright  eyes  peep 
Upon  thee  every  way,  as  thou  dost  sleep. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  Indian  isle. 
Under  a  waving  tree,  where  many  a  mile 
Stretches  a  sunny  shore,  with  golden  sands 
Heaped  up  in  many  shapes  by  naiads'  hands. 
And,  blushing  as  the  waves  come  rippling  on, 
Shaking  the  sunlight  from  them  as  they  run 
And  cori  upon  the  be4ich — ^like  molten  gold 
Thick-set  with  jewellery  most  rare  and  old — 
And  sea-nymphs  sit,  and,  with  small,  delicate  ahalla, 
Make  thee  sweet  melody :  as  in  deep  dells 
We  hear,  of  summer  nights,  by  fairies  made. 
The  while  they  dance  within  some  quiet  shade. 
Sounding  their  silver  flutes  most  low  and  sweet, 
In  strange  but  beautiful  tunes,  that  their  light  fset 
May  dance  upon  the  bright  and  misty  dew 
In  better  time:  all  wanton  airs  that  blew 
But  lately  over  spice  trees,  now  are  here. 
Waving  their  wings,  all  odour-laden,  near 
The  bright  and  laughing  tea.    O,  wilt  thon  risi, 
And  come  with  them  to  our  new  ncrifice ! 


VO.  II«— TO  APOLLO. 

Bright-hair'd  Apollo  ! — thon  who  ever  art 
A  blessing  to  the  worid^whose  mighty  heart 
Forever  pours  out  love,  and  light,  and  life: 
Thon,  at  whose  glance  all  things  of  earth  are  rifo 
With  happiness ;  to  whom,  in  early  spring. 
Bright  flowers  raise  up  their  heads,  where'er  they 
On  the  steep  mountain-side,  or  in  the  vale      [ding 
Are  nestled  calmly.    Thon  at  whom  the  pale 
And  weary  earth  looks  up,  when  winter  flees, 
With  patient  gaze:  thou  forwhom  wind-stripp'd  trees 
Put  on  fresh  leaves,  and  drink  deep  of  the  light 
That  glitters  in  thine  eye:  thou  in  whose  bright 
And  hottest  rays  the  eagle  fills  his  eye 
With  quenchless  fire,  and  far,  far  up  on  high 
Screams  out  his  joy  to  thee :  by  all  the  names 
That  thou  dost  bear — whether  thy  godhead  claims 
Phocius,  or  Sol,  or  golden-hair'd  Apollo^ 
Cynthian  or  Pythian — if  thou  dost  follow 

The  fleeing  night,  O,  hear 
Our  hymn  to  thee,  and  smilingly  draw  near! 

O,  most  high  poet !  thou  whose  great  heart's  swell 
Pours  itself  out  on  mountain  and  deep  dell : 
Thou  who  dost  touch  them  with  thy  gulden  feet, 
And  make  them  for  a  poet*s  theme  most  meet: 
Thou  who  dost  make  the  poet's  eye  perceive 
Great  beauty  everywhere— in  the  slow  heave 
Of  the  unquiet  sea,  or  in  the  war 
Of  its  nnnumber'd  waters ;  on  the  shore 
Of  pleasant  streams,  upon  the  jagged  cliff 
Of  ^vage  mountain,  where  the  black  clouds  drift 
Full  of  strange  lightning ;  or  upon  the  brow 
Of  silent  night,  that  solemnly  and  slow 
Comes  on  the  earth;  O,  thou !  whose  influence 
Touches  all  things  with  beauty,  makes  each  aenae 
Double  delight,  tinges  with  thine  own  heart 
Each  thing  thou  mectest ;  thou  who  ever  art 
Living  in  beauty — nay,  who  art,  in  truth. 
Beauty  imbodied — hear,  while  all  our  youth 

With  earnest  calling  cry  f 
Answer  our  hymn,  and  come  to  us,  most  hifl^f 

O,  thou !  who  strikest  oft  thy  golden  lyre 
In  strange  disguise,  and  with  a  wondrous  fiie 
Sweepest  its  strings  upon  the  sunny  glade. 
While  dances  to  thee  many  a  village  maid. 
Decking  her  hair  with  wild  flowers,  or  a  wreath 
Of  thine  own  laurel,  while,  reclined  beneath 
Some  ancient  oak,  with  smiles  at  thy  good  heaxt^ 
As  though  thou  wert  of  this  our  world  a  part. 
Thou  lookest  on  them  in  the  darkening  wood, 
Wliile  fauns  come  forth,  and,  with  their  dances  mde. 
Flit  round  among  the  trees  with  merry  leap^ 
Like  their  god,  Paic  ;  and  from  fir  thickets  deep 
Come  up  the  satyrs,  joining  the  wild  crew. 
And  capering  for  thy  pleasure :  from  each  yew. 
And  oak,  and  beech,  the  wood-nymphs  oft  peep  oat 
To  see  the  revelry,  while  merry  shout 
And  noisy  laughter  rings  about  the  wood. 
And  thy  lyre  cheers  the  darken'd  solitude— 

O,  come !  while  we  do  sound 
OoT  flutes  and  pleasant-pealing  lyres  around ! 

O,  most  high  prophet ! — thou  that  showest  men 
Deep-hidden  knowledge:  thou  that  from  ita  dan 
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Bringest  futurity,  that  it  comes  by 
In  yiaibie  ihmpe,  pusiDg  before  the  eye 
Shrouded  in  naons :  thou  in  whose  high  power 
Are  health  and  sickness :  thou  who  oft  dost  diower 
Great  plagues  upon  the  nations^  with  hot  breath 
Scorching  away  their  souls,  and  sending  death 
Like  fiery  mist  amid  them ;  or  again, 
Like  the  sweet  breeie  that  comes  with  summer  raioy 
Teaching  the  soul  with  joy,  thou  sendest  out 
Bright  health  among  the  people,  who  about 
With  dewy  feet  and  fanning  wings  doth  step, 
And  touch  each  poor,  pale  cheek  with  startling  Up, 
Filling  it  with  rich  blood,  that  leaps  anew 
Out  from  the  shriveird  heart,  and  courses  through 
The  long^forsaken  veins ! — O,  thou,  whose  name 
Is  sung  by  all,  let  us,  too,  dare  to  claim 

Thy  holy  presence  here ! 
Hear  us,  bright  god,  and  come  in  beauty  near! 

O,  thou,  the  lover  of  the  springing  bow ! 
Who  ever  in  the  gloomy  woods  dost  throw 
Thine  arrows  to  the  mark,  like  the  keen  flight 
Of  those  thine  arrows  that  with  midday  light 
Thou  proudly  pointest ;  thou  from  whom  grim  bears 
And  lordly  Uons  flee,  with  strange,  wild  fears, 
And  hide  among  the  mountains :  thou  whose  cry 
Sounds  often  in  the  woods,  where  whirl  and  fly 
The  time-worn  leaves — when,  with  a  merry  train, 
Bacchus  is  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  plain 
The  full-arm*d  Csrss — when  upon  the  sea 
The  brine-gods  sound  their  horns,  and  merrily 
The  whole  earth  rings  with  pleasure :  then  thy  voioe 
Stills  into  silence  every  stirring  noise. 
With  utmost  sweetness  pealing  on  the  hiUs, 
And  in  the  echo  of  the  dancing  rills. 
And  o'er  the  sea,  and  on  the  busy  plain, 
And  on  the  air,  until  all  voices  wane 

Before  its  influence-^ 
O,  come,  great  god,  be  ever  our  defence ! 

By  that  most  gloomy  day,  when  with  a  ciy 
Young  Htaci^th  fell  down,  and  his  dark  eye 
Was  fiU'd  with  dimming  blood — when  on  a  bed 
Of  his  own  flowers  he  laid  his  wounded  head. 
Breathing  deep  sighs ;  by  those  heart-cherish*d  eym 
Of  long-loved  Htaciicth — ^by  all  the  sighs 
That  thou,  O,  young  Apollo,  then  didst  pour 
On  every  gloomy  hill  and  desolate  shore. 
Weeping  at  thy  great  soul,  and  making  dull 
Thy  ever-quenchless  eye,  till  men  were  full 
Of  strange  forebodings  for  thy  lustre  dimm'd. 
And  many  a  chant  in  many  a  fane  was  hymn'd 
Unto  the  pale-eyed  sun ;  the  satyrs  stay'd 
Long  time  in  the  dull  woods,  then  on  the  glade 
They  came  and  looked  for  thee ;  and  all  in  vain 
Poor  BiAir  sought  thy  love,  and  did  complain 
For  want  of  light  and  life ; — by  all  thy  grie^ 
O,  bright  Apollo  !  hear,  and  give  relief 

To  us  who  cry  to  thee— 
O,  come,  and  let  us  now  thy  glory  -^  * 


Thy  bright  eyes  to  soft  slumbering  upon 
Some  dreamy  south  wind :  whether  thou  haat  gout 
Upon  the  heaven  now,  or  if  thou  art 
Within  some  floating  cloud,  and  on  its  hmit 
Pourest  rich-tinted  joy ;  whether  thy  wheds 
Are  touching  on  the  sun-forsaken  fields^, 
And  brushing  off  the  dew  from  bending  gTBaa, 
Leaving  the  poor  green  blades  to  look,  alas  I 
With  dim  eyes  at  the  moon — (ah !  ao  dost  tiioa 
Full  oftquench  brightness !) — VsHua,  wbethornotr 
Thou  passest  o'er  the  sea,  while  each  light  wiof^ 
Of  thy  fair  doves  is  wet,  while  sea-midda  bring 
Sweet  odours  for  thee— (ah!  how  foolish  tbej! 

They  have  not  felt  thy  smart !) — 
They  know  not,  while  in  ocean-cavea  thej  plijy 

How  strong  thou  art 

Where'er  thou  art,  O,  Vsif  rs !  hear  our 
Kind  goddess,  hear !  for  unto  thee  belonf^ 
All  pleasant  offerings :  bright  doves  coo  to  thee. 
The  while  they  twine  their  necks  with  qmet  glee 
Among  the  morning  leaves ;  thine  are  all  eoondi 
Of  pleasure  on  the  earth ;  and  where  abomids 
Most  happiness,  for  thee  we  ever  look ; 
Among  the  leaves,  in  dimly-lighted  nook. 
Most  often  hidest  thou,  where  winds  may  wave 
Thy  sunny  curls,  and  cool  airs  fondly  la^e 
Thy  beaming  brow,  and  ruffle  the  white  vringt 
Of  thy  tired  doves ;  and  where  his  love-song  flings^ 
With  lightsome  eyes,  some  little,  strange,  sweet  fandy 
With  notes  that  never  but  by  thee  are  heard— 
O,  in  such  scene,  most  bright,  thou  liest  notr. 

And,  with  half-open  eye, 
Drinkest  in  beauty — O,  most  fair,  that  thoa 

Wouldst  hear  our  cry ! 


iro.    III.— TO   YE3rUS. 

O,  thou,  most  lovely  and  most  beantifhl ! 
Whether  thy  doves  now  lovingly  do  lull 


O,  thou,  through  whom  all  things  upon  the 
Orow  brighter:  thou  for  whom  even  laughing  miith 
Lengthens  his  note ;  thou  whom  the  joyous  faiid 
Singeth  continuously ;  whose  name  is  heard 
In  every  pleasant  sound :  at  whose  warm  glance 
All  things  look  brighter:  for  whom  wine  doth  dance 
More  merrily  within  the  brimming  vase. 
To  meet  thy  lip:  thou,  at  whose  quiet  pace 
Joy  leaps  on  faster,  with  a  louder  laugh. 
And  Sorrow  tosses  to  the  sea  his  staff. 
And  pushes  back  the  hair  from  his  dim  eyea. 
To  look  again  upon  forgotten  skies ; 
While  Avarice  forgets  to  count  his  gold, 
Tea,  unto  thee  his  withered  hand  doth  hold, 
Fill'd  with  that  heart-blood :  thou,  to  whose  hi^ 

All  things  are  made  to  bow,  rmiglit 

Come  thou  to  us,  and  turn  thy  looks  of  light 

Upon  us  now ! 

O,  hear,  great  goddess !  thou  whom  all  obey; 
At  whose  desire  rough  satjrrs  leave  their  play. 
And  gather  wild-flowers,  decking  the  bright  hair 
Of  her  they  love,  and  oft  blackberries  bear 
To  shame  them  at  her  eyes :  O,  thou !  to  whoM 
They  leap  in  awkward  mood,  within  the  gloom 
Of  darkening  oak  trees,  or  at  lightsome  noon 
Sing  unto  thee,  upon  their  pipes,  a  tune      [poww 
Of  wondrous  languish  ment :   thou  whoei 
Brings  up  the  sea-maids  from  each  ocean-bower. 
With  many  an  idle  song,  to  sing  to  thee. 
And  bright  locks  flowing  half  above  the  aea. 
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And  glemming  eyes,  as  if  in  distant  caTes 
Thej  spied  their  lovers — (so  among  the  wavea 
Small  bubbles  flit,  mocking  the  kindlj  sun. 

With  little,  laughing  brightness) — 
O,  come,  and  ere  our  festival  be  done, 

Our  new  loves  bless ! 

O,  thon  who  once  didst  weep,  and  with  sad  tean 
Bedew  the  pitying  woods ! — by  those  great  fears 
That  haunted  thee  when  thy  beloved  lay 
With  dark  eyes  drownM  in  death — by  that  dull  day 
When  poor  Adoitis  fell,  with  many  a  moan, 
Among  the  leaves,  and  sadly  and  sJone 
Breathed  out  his  spirit — O,  do  thou  look  on 
All  maidens  who,  for  too  g^reat  love,  grow  wan, 
And  pity  them :  come  to  us  when  night  brings 
Her  first  faint  stars,  and  let  us  hear  the  wings 
Of  thy  most  beauteous  and  bright-eyed  doves 
Stirring  the  breathless  air;  let  all  thy  loves 
Be  flying  roun^  thy  car,  with  pleasant  songs 
Moving  upon  their  lips :  come !  each  maid  longs 
For  thy  fair  presence — goddess  of  rich  love ! 

Come  on  the  odorous  air; 
And,  as  thy  light  wheels  roll,  from  us  remove 

All  love-sick  care ! 

Lo,  we  have  many  kinds  of  inoenae  here 
To  offer  thee,  and  sunny  wine  and  clear. 
Fit  for  young  Bacchus  :  flowers  we  have  here  too. 
That  we  have  gathered  when  the  morning  dew 
Was  moist  upon  them ;  myrtle-wreaths  we  beer, 
To  place  upon  thy  bright,  luxuriant  hair. 
And  shade  thy  temples  too;  'tis  now  the  time 
Of  all  lair  beauty :  thou  who  lovest  the  clime 
Of  our  dear  Cyprus,  where  sweet  flowers  blow 
With  honey  in  their  cups,  and  with  a  glow 
Like  thine  own  cheek,  rabing  their  modest  heeds 
To  be  refresh*d  with  the  transparent  beada 
Of  silver  dew :  behold,  thia  April  night, 
Our  altars  bum  for  thee ;  lo,  on  the  light 
We  pour  out  incense  from  each  golden  vase ; 

O,  goddess,  hear  our  words ! 
And  hither  turn,  with  thine  own  matchleea  gnoe, 

Thy  white-wing'd  birds. 

VO,   IV. TO   DIAHA. 

Most  graceful  goddess ! — ^whether  now  thoa  art 
Hunting  the  dun  deer  in  the  silent  heart 
Of  some  old,  quiet  wood,  or  on  the  side 
Of  some  high  mountain,  and,  most  eager-eyed. 
Dashing  upon  the  chase,  with  bended  bow 
And  arrow  at  the  string,  and  with  a  glow 
Of  wondrous  beauty  on  thy  cheek,  and  feet 
Like  thine  own  silver  moon — ^yea,  and  as  fleet 
As  her  best  beams — and  quiver  at  the  back, 
Rattling  to  all  thy  steppings ;  if  some  track 
In  distant  Thessaly  thou  followest  up. 
Brushing  the  dews  from  many  a  flower-cup 
And  quiet  leaf,  and  listening  to  the  bay 
Of  thy  good  hounds,  while  in  the  deep  woods  they, 
Strong-limb'd  and  swifl,  leap  on  with  eager  bounds^ 
And  with  their  long,  deep  note  each  hill  resounds. 
Making  thee  music : — goddess,  hear  our  cry, 
And  let  us  worship  thee,  while  far  and  high 
Goes  up  thy  brother^while  his  light  is  fiill 
Upon  the  earth;  lor,  when  the  night-winds  loll 


The  world  to  aleep,  then  to  the  lightleaa  aky 
Dlav  most  go,  with  salver  robee  of  dew. 
And  sunward  eye. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  shady  spot 
Among  the  trees,  while  frighten'd  beasts  hear  not 
The  deep  bay  of  thy  hounds;  but,  dropping  down 
Upon  green  grass,  and  leaves  all  sere  and  brown. 
Thou  pillowest  thy  delicate  head  upon 
Some  ancient  mossy  root,  where  wood-winds  run 
Wildly  about  thee,  and  thy  fair  nymphs  point 
Thy  death-wing*d  arrows,  or  thy  hair  anoint 
With  Lydian  odours,  and  thy  strong  hounds  lie 
Lazily  on  the  earth,  and  watch  thine  eye, 
And  watch  thine  arrows,  while  thou  hast  a  dream. 
Perchance,  in  some  decp-bosom*d,  shaded  stream 
Thou  bathest  now,  where  even  thy  brother  sun 
Cannot  look  on  thee — where  dark  shades  and  dun 
Fall  on  the  water,  making  it  most  cool, 
Like  winds  from  the  broad  sea,  or  Uke  some  pool 
In  deep,  dark  cavern :  hanging  branches  dip 
Their  locks  into  the  stream,  or  slowly  drip 
With  tear-drops  of  rich  dew :  before  no  eyes 
But  those  of  flitting  wind-gods,  each  nymph  hiee 

Into  the  deep,  cool,  running  stream,  and  there 
Thou  pillowest  thyself  upon  its  breast, 

O  queen,  most  fair ! 

By  all  thine  hours  of  pleasure — when  thoa  wast 
Upon  tall  Latmos,  moveless,  still,  and  lost 
In  boundless  pleasure,  ever  gazing  on 
Thy  bright«ycd  youth,  whether  the  unseen  sun 
Was  lighting  the  deep  sea,  or  at  mid-noon 
Careering  through  the  sky — by  every  tune 
And  voice  of  joy  that  thrillM  about  the  chords 
Of  thy  deep  heart,  when  thon  didst  hear  his  words 
In  that  cool,  shady  grot,  where  thou  hadst  brought 
And  placed  ExDT  Miox ;  where  fair  hands  had  taught 
All  beauty  to  shine  forth ;  where  thy  fair  maids 
Had  brought  up  shells  for  thee,  and  firom  the  gledea 
All  sunny  flowers,  with  precious  stones  and  gems 
Of  utmost  beauty,  pearly  diadems 
Of  many  sea-gods ;  birds  were  there,  that  sang 
Ever  most  sweetly;  living  waters  rang 
Their  changes  to  all  time,  to  soothe  the  soul 
Of  thy  E^DTMiox;  pleasant  breezes  stole 
With  light  feet  through  the  cave,  that  they  might 
His  dewy  lips ; — O,  by  those  hours  of  bliss       [Um 

That  thou  didst  then  enjoy,  come  to  ne,  fiur 
And  beautiful  Diaita — take  us  now 

Under  thy  care ! 


iro.  iT.- 
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O,  winged  messenger!  if  thy  light  feet 

Are  in  the  star-paved  halls  where  high  gods  meet, 

Where  the  rich  nectar  thou  dost  take  and  sip 

At  idly-pleasant  leisure,  while  thy  lip 

Utters  rich  eloquence,  until  thy  foe, 

Juiro  herself,  doth  her  long  hate  forego, 

And  hangs  upon  thine  accents;  Vsiius  smilee. 

And  aims  her  looks  at  thee  with  winning  wiles ; 

And  wise  MixamTA's  cup  stands  idly  by 

The  while  thou  speakesL    Whether  up  on  high 

Thou  wing*st  thy  way— or  dost  but  now  unfurl 

Thy  pinions  like  the  eagle,  while  a  whirl 
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Of  air  takef  place  abont  thee — ^if  thy  winga 

Are  over  the  broad  sea,  where  Afiic  flings 

Hia  hot  breath  on  the  waters ;  by  the  ahore 

Of  Areby  the  blest,  or  in  the  roar 

Of  crashing  northern  ice— O,  turn,  and  urge 

Thy  winged  course  to  us !  Leave  the  rough  surge, 

Or  icy  mountain-height,  or  city  proud, 

Or  haughty  temple,  or  dim  wood  down  bow'd 

With  weakened  age, 
And  come  to  us,  thou  young  and  mighty  sage ! 

Thou  who  invisibly  dost  ever  stand 
Near  each  high  orator ;  and,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  gold-robed  Apollo,  touch  the  tongue 
Of  every  poet ;  on  whom  men  have  hung 
With  strange  enchantment,  when  in  dark  disguise 
Thou  hast  descended  from  cloud-curtain'd  skies, 
And  liAed  up  thy  voice,  to  teach  bold  men 
Thy  world-arousing  art :  O,  thou !  that,  when 
The  ocean  was  untrockM,  didst  teach  them  send 
Great  ships  upon  it :  thou  who  dost  extend 
In  storm  a  calm  protection  to  the  hopes 
Of  the  fair  merchant :  thou  who  on  the  slopes 
Of  Mount  Cyllcne  first  madest  sound  the  lyre 
And  many-toned  harp  with  childish  fire. 
And  thine  own  beauty  sounding  in  the  caves 
A  strange,  new  tune,  unlike  the  ruder  staves 
That  Pav  had   utter'd — while  each  wondering 

nymph 
Came  out  from  tree  and  mountain,  and  pure  lymph 
Of  mountaiuHBtream,  to  drink  each  rolling  note 
That  o*er  the  listening  woods  did  run  and  float 

With  fine,  clear  tone. 
Like  silver  trumpets  o*er  still  waters  blown : 

O,  matchless  artist !  thou  of  wondrous  skill, 
Who  didst  in  ages  past  the  wide  earth  fill 
With  every  usefulness :  thou  who  dost  teadi 
Quick-witted  thieves  the  miser*s  gold  to  reach, 
And  rob  him  of  his  sleep  for  many  a  night, 
Getting  thee  curses :  O,  mischievous  sprite ! 
Thou  Rogue-god  Mkrcurt  !  ever  glad  to  cheat 
All  gods  and  men ;  with  mute  and  noiseless  feet 
Going  in  search  of  mischief;  now  to  steal 
The  fiery  spear  of  Mars,  now  clog  the  wheel 
Of  bright  Apollo's  car,  that  it  may  crawl 
Most  slowly  upward :  thou  whom  wrestlers  callt 
Whether  they  strive  upon  the  level  green 
At  dewy  nightfall,  under  the  dim  screen 
Of  ancient  oak,  or  at  the  sacred  games 
In  fierce  contest :  thou  whom  each  then  names 
In  half-thought  prayer,  when  the  quick  breath  is 

drawn 
For  the  last  struggle :  thou  whom  on  the  lawn 
The  victor  praises,  making  unto  thee 
Ofiering  for  his  proud  honours — ^let  us  be 

Under  thy  care : 
O,  winged  messenger,  hear,  hear  our  prayer ! 

HO.  TI« TO    BACCBUS. 

Where  art  thou,  BaccrusI  On  the  vine-spread  hiDs 
Of  some  rich  country,  where  the  red  wine  fills 
The  clustered  grapes — staining  thy  lips  all  red 
With  generous  liquor — pouring  on  thy  head 
The  odorous  wine,  and  ever  holding  up 
Unto  the  smiling  sun  thy  brimming  cup. 


And  filling  it  with  light?  Or  doth  thy 
Under  the  Maze  of.  the  far  northern  star. 
Roll  over  Thracia's  hills,  while  all  annind 
Are  shouting  Bacchanals,  and  every  aound 
Of  merry  revelry,  while  distant  men 
Start  at  thy  noisings  1  Or  in  shady  glen 
RecHnest  thou,  beneath  green  ivy  leaves, 
And  idlest  off  the  day,  while  each  Fatin  weam 
Green  garlands  for  thee,  sipping  the  rich  bowl 
That  thou  hast  given  him — while  the  loud  roU 
Of  thy  all-conquering  wheels  is  heard  no  more^ 
And  thy  strong  tigers  have  lain  down  before 

Thy  grapeHBtain'd  feet  ? 

O,  Bacchus  !  come  and  meet 
Thy  worshippers,  the  while,  with  merry  lore 

Of  ancient  song,  thy  godhead  they  do  armpit  f 


O,  thou  who  lovest  pleasure !  at  whose  heeit 
Rich  wine  is  always  felt ;  who  hast  a  part 
In  all  air-swelling  mirth ;  who  in  the  danoe 
Of  merry  maidens  join'st,  where  the  glance 
Of  bright  black  eyes,  or  white  and  twinkling  feet 
Of  joyous  fair  ones,  doth  thy  quick  eyes  greet    * 
Upon  some  summer-green :  Maker  of  joj 
To  all  care-troubled  men !  who  dost  destroy 
The  piercing  pangs  of  grief;  for  whom  the  maids 
Weave  ivy  garlands,  and  in  pleasant  gladee 
Hang  up  thy  image,  and  with  beaming  looks 
Go  dancing  round,  while  shepherds  with  their  cfoaks 
Join  the  glad  company,  and  pass  about. 
With  merry  laugh  and  many  a  gleesome  eluNit, 
Staining  with  rich,  dark  grapes  each  little  cheek 
They  most  do  love ;  and  then,  with  sadden  htak^ 
Taking  the  willing  hand,  and  dancing  on 
About  the  green  mound :  O,  thou  meny  son 

Of  lofly  Jove  ! 

Where  thou  dost  rove 
Among  the  grape-vines,  come,  ere  day  is  done^ 

And  let  us  too  thy  sunny  influence  prore ! 

Where  art  thou,  conqueror  1  before  whom  feO 
The  jewell'd  kings  of  Ind,  when  the  strong  ssftfl 
Of  thy  great  multitudes  came  on  them,  and 
Thou  hadst  thy  thyrsus  in  thy  red,  right  hand* 
Shaking  it  over  them,  till  every  soul 
Grew  feint  as  with  wild  lightning  ;  when  the  raU 
Of  iby  great  chariot^wheels  was  on  the  neck 
Of  many  a  conqueror ;  when  thou  didst  check 
Thy  tigers  and  thy  lynxes  at  the  shore 
Of  the  broad  ocean,  and  didst  still  the  roar. 
Pouring  a  sparkling  and  most  pleasant  wine 
Into  its  waters ;  when  the  dashing  brine 
Toss'd  up  new  odours,  and  a  pleasant  scent 
Upon  its  breath,  and  many  who  were  spent 
With  weary  sickness,  breathed  of  life  anew. 
When  wine-inspired  breezes  on  them  blew^^- 
Bacchub !  who  bringest all  men  to  thy  feet! 
Wine-god !  with  brow  of  light,  and  amiles 

Make  thb  our  earth  [i 

A  sharer  in  thy  mirth — 
Let  us  rejoice  thy  wine-dew*d  hair  to  greet. 

And  chant  to  thee,  who  gavest  young  Joj  hie 
birth. 

Come  to  our  ceremony  I  lo,  we  rear 
An  altar  of  bright  turf  onto  thee  hers^ 
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And  crown  it  with  the  vine  and  pletnnt  letf 
Of  clinging  ivy :  Come,  and  drive  aad  Grief 
Far  from  us !  lo,  we  pour  thy  turf  upon 
Full  cupt  of  wine,  bidding  the  westering  aiin 
Fill  the  good  air  with  odour ;  see,  a  mist 
Is  rising  from  the  sun-touch'd  wine  !»rah !  hist  I*- 
Alaa !  *twas  not  his  cry !) — with  all  uy  tiain 
Of  laughing  Satyrs,  pouring  out  a  strain 
Of  utmost  shrillness  on  the  noisy  pipe — 
O,  come ! — with  eye  and  lip  of  beauty,  ripe 
And  wondrous  rare — O !  let  us  hear  thy  wheels 
Coming  upon  the  hills,  while  twilight  steals 
Upon  us  quietly — while  the  dark  night 
Is  hinder'd  from  her  course  by  the  fierce  light 
Of  thy  wild  tigers'  eyes ; — O  !  let  us  see 
The  revelry  of  thy  wild  company, 

With  all  thy  train  ; 

And,  ere  night  comes  again, 
We'll  pass  o*er  many  a  hill  and  vale  with  thse, 

Raising  to  thee  a  loudly-joyous  strain. 

KO,  VII. TO  soMirus. 

O,  thou,  the  leaden-eyed !  with  drooping  lid 
Hanging  upon  thy  sight,  and  eye  halfrhid 
By  matted  hair:  that,  with  a  constant  train 
Of  empty  dreams,  all  shadowless  and  vain 
As  the  dim  wind,  dost  sleep  in  thy  dark  cave 
With  poppies  at  the  mouth,  which  night-winds  ware, 
Sending  their  breathings  downward^-on  thy  bed. 
Thine  only  throne,  with  darkness  overspread. 
And  curtains  black  as  are  the  eyes  of  night : 
Thou,  who  dost  come  at  time  of  waning  light 
And  sleep  among  the  woods,  where  night  doth  hide 
And  tremble  at  the  sun,  and  shadows  glide 
Among  the  waving  tree-tops ;  if  now  there 
Thou  sleepest  in  a  current  of  cool  air. 
Within  some  nook,  amid  thick  flowers  and  moss, 
Gray -coloured  as  thine  eyes,  while  thy  dreams  toes 

Their  fantasies  about  the  silent  earth, 

In  waywardness  of  mirth — 
O,  come !  and  hear  the  hymn  that  we  are  chantmg 
Amid  the  star-light  through  the  thick  leaves  slanting. 

Thou  lover  of  the  banks  of  idle  streams 
O'ershaded  by  broad  oaks,  with  scattered  gkams 
From  the  few  stars  upon  them ;  of  the  shore 
Of  the  broad  sea,  with  silence  hovering  o'er; 
The  great  moon  hanging  out  her  lamps  to  gild 
The  murmuring  waves  with  hues  all  pure  and  mild. 
Where  thou  dost  lie  upon  the  sounding  sands, 
While  winds  come  dancing  on  from  southern  lands 
With  dreams  upon  their  backs,  and  unseen  waves 
Of  odours  in  their  hands :  thou,  in  the  caves 
Of  the  star-lighted  clouds,  on  summer  eves 
Reclining  lazily,  while  Silence  leaves 
Her  influence  about  thee :  in  the  sea 
That  liest,  hearing  the  monotony 
Of  waves  far-off  above  thee,  like  the  wings 
Of  passing  dreams,  while  the  great  ocean  swfaigs 

His  bulk  above  thy  sand-supported  head— 

(As  chain'd  upon  his  bed 
Some  giant,  with  an  idleness  of  motion 
So  swings  the  still  and  sleep-enthrall'd  ocean.) 


Upon  the  bleeding  fibres  of  the  heart ; 
Pale  Disappointment  lose  her  constant  smart. 
And  Sorrow  dry  her  tears,  and  cease  to  weep 
Her  life  away,  and  gain  new  cheer  in  sleep: 
Thou  who  dost  bless  the  birds,  in  every  place 
Where  they  have  sung  their  songs  with  wondrous 

grace 
Throughout  the  day,  and  now,  with  drooping  wing. 
Amid  the  leaves  receive  thy  welcoming  :— 
Come  with  thy  crowd  of  dreams,  O,  thou !  to  whom 
All  noise  is  most  abhorr'd,  and  in  this  gloom. 
Beneath  the  shaded  brightness  of  the  sky. 
Where  are  no  sounds  but  as  the  winds  go  bj, — 
Here  touch  our  eyes,  great  Sox  ;v  r  s !  vrith  thy  wand ; 
Ah !  here  thou  art,  with  touch  most  mild  and  bland, 

And  we  forget  our  hymn,  and  sink  away; 

And  here,  until  broad  day 
Come  up  into  the  sky,  with  fire-steeds  leaping. 
Will  we  recline,  beneath  the  vine-leaves  sleeping. 


I 


Thou  who  dost  bless  the  weary  with  thy  toneli, 
And  makest  Agony  relax  his  dotdi 
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Goddess  of  bounty !  at  whose  spring-time  call. 
When  on  the  dewy  earth  thy  first  tones  fall. 
Pierces  the  ground  each  young  and  tender  blade. 
And  wonders  at  the  sun ;  each  dull,  gray  glade 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chill  hole, 
Where  they  had  lain  enchain'd  and  dull  of  soul, 
The  birds  come  forth,  and  sing  for  joy  to  thee 
Among  the  springing  leaves ;  and,  fast  and  free, 
The  rivers  toss  their  chains  up  to  the  sun. 
And  through  their  grassy  banks  leapingly  ran. 
When  thou  hast  touch'd  them :  thou  who  ever  ait 
The  goddess  of  all  beauty :  thou  whose  heart 
Is  ever  in  the  sunny  meads  and  fields ; 
To  whom  the  laughing  earth  looks  up  and  yields 
Her  waving  treasures :  thou  that  in  thy  car. 
With  winged  dragons,  when  the  morning  star 
Sheds  his  cold  light,  touchest  the  morning  trees 
Until  they  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  breeie ;— 

O,  poor  thy  light 

Of  truth  and  joy  upon  our  souls  this  night, 
And  grant  to  us  all  plenty  and  good  ease ! 

O,  thou,  the  goddess  of  the  rustling  com ! 
Thou  to  whom  reapers  sing,  and  on  the  lawn 
Pile  up  their  baskets  with  the  full-ear'd  wheat; 
While  maidens  come,  with  little  dancing  feet. 
And  bring  thee  poppies,  weaving  thee  a  crown 
Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  heads  down 
To  garland  thy  full  baskets :  at  whose  side. 
Among  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  doth  Bacchvs  ride 
With  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  feet  and  month 
All  wine-stain'd  fh>m  the  warm  and  sunny  sonth : 
Perhaps  one  arm  about  thy  neck  he  twines. 
While  in  his  car  ye  ride  among  the  vines. 
And  with  the  other  hand  he  gathers  up 
The  rich,  full  grapes,  and  holds  the  glowing  cap 
Unto  thy  lips — and  then  he  throws  it  by, 
And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leaves  to  shade  thine 
80  it  may  gaze  with  richer  love  and  light      [eye. 
Upon  his  beaming  brow:  If  thy  swift  flight 

Be  on  somcthill 

Of  vine-hung  Thrace — O,  come,  while  night  is 
still. 
And  greet  with  heaping  anus  oar  gladden'd  sight! 

SaS 
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Lo  I  the  ■man  rtan,  iboT6  the  i&Ter  wmve, 
Come  wandering  up  the  ikj,  and  kindly  la^e 
The  thin  clouds  with  their  light,  like  floating  MptiA 
Of  diamonds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  harks, 
With  unseen  riders,  wheeling  in  the  sky. 
Lo !  a  soft  mist  of  light  is  rising  high, 
Like  silver  shining  through  a  tint  of  red, 
And  soon  the  queened  moon  her  love  will  shed. 
Like  pearl-mist,  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea. 
Where  thou  shalt  cross  to  view  our  mystery. 
Lo !  we  have  torches  here  for  thee,  and  urns, 
Where  incense  with  a  floating  odour  burns. 
And  altars  piled  with  various  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  ears  of  com,  gathered  at  early  hours. 
And  odours  fresh  from  India,  with  a  heap 
Of  many-colour'd  poppies: — Lo!  we  keep 
Our  silent  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
Thy  ready  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  chariot  wheels 
Shalt  come,  while  ocean  to  the  burden  reels, 
And  utters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


// 


TO  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

Thou  art,  in  truth,  a  fair  and  kingly  star, 
Planet !  whose  silver  crest  now  gleams  afiur 
Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  eastern  hill, 
That,  night-Uke,  seems  a  third  of  heaven  to  fllL 
Thou  art  most  worthy  of  a  poefs  lore. 
His  worship— as  a  thing  to  bend  before ; 
And  yet  thou  smilest  as  if  I  might  sing. 
Weak  as  I  am — my  lyre  unused  to  ring 
Among  the  thousand  harps  which  fill  the  worid. 
I'he  sun's  last  fire  upon  the  sky  has  curlM, 
And  on  the  clouds,  and  now  thou  hast  arisen. 
And  in  the  cast  thine  eye  of  love  doth  glisten—- 
Thou,  whom  the  ancients  took  to  be  a  king. 
And  tliat  of  gods ;  and.  as  thou  wert  a  spring 
Of  inspiration,  I  wonid  soar  and  drink. 
While  yet  thou  art  upon  the  mountain's  brink. 
Who  bid  men  say  that  thou,  O  silver  peer. 
Wast  to  the  moon  a  servitor,  anear 
To  sit,  and  watch  her  eye  for  messagea. 
Like  to  the  other  fair  and  silver  bees 
That  swarm  around  her  when  she  sits  her  throne  1 
Wlut  of  the  moon  ?     She  bringreth  storm  alone, 
At  new,  and  full,  and  every  other  time ;    [rhyme, 
She  turns  men's  brains,  and  so  she  makes  them 
And  rave,  and  sigh  away  their  weary  life ; 
And  shall  she  be  of  young  adorers  nfe. 
And  thou  have  none  1     Nay,  one  will  sing  to  thee, 
And  turn  his  eye  to  thoe,  and  bend  the  knee. 
Lo ;  on  the  marge  of  the  dim  western  plain. 
The  star  of  love  doth  even  yet  remain — 
She  of  the  ocean-foam — and  watch  thy  look. 
As  one  might  gaze  upon  an  antique  book. 
When  he  doth  sit  and  read,  at  deep,  dead  night, 
Stealing  from  Time  his  hours.     Ah,  sweet  delay ! 
And  now  she  sinks  to  follow  fleeting  day. 
Contented  with  thy  glance  of  answering  love : 
And  where  she  worships  can  I  thoughtless  proTe? 
Now  as  thou  risest  higher  into  sight, 
Marking  the  water  with  a  line  of  light, 
On  wave  and  ripple  quietly  aslant. 


Thy  inflnencea  steal  upon  the  heart. 
With  a  sweet  force  and  unresisted  art. 
Like  the  still  growth  of  tome  unceaaing  plant 
The  mother,  watching  by  her  aleeping  cldld. 
Blesses  thee,  when  thy  light,  so  still  and  mild. 
Falls  through  the  casement  on  hor  babe's  pale 
And  tinges  it  with  a  benignant  grace. 
Like  the  white  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 
The  sick  man,  who  has  lain  for  many  a  day. 
And  wasted  Uke  a  lightless  flower  away. 
He  blesses  thee,  O  Jots  !  when  thoo  doal  ahina 
Upon  hit  face,  with  influence  divine. 
Soothing  his  thin,  blue  eyelids  into  sleep. 
The  child  its  constant  murmuring  will  keep, 
Within  the  nurse's  arms,  till  thou  dost  ^ad 
His  eyes,  and  then  he  sleeps.    The  thin,  and  ad. 
And  patient  student  closes  up  his  booka 
A  space  or  so,  to  gain  from  thy  kind  looks 
Refreshment.     Men,  in  dungeons  pent. 
Climb  to  the  window,  and,  with  head  upfaent. 
Gaze  they  at  thee.    The  timid  deer  awake. 
And,  'neath  thine  eye,  their  nightly  ramblea  make, 
Whistling  their  joy  to  thee.    The  speckled  troat 
From  underneath  his  rock  comes  shootini^  out. 
And  turns  his  eye  to  thee,  and  lovea  thy  light. 
And  sleeps  within  it    The  gray  water  plant 
Looks  up  to  thee  beseechingly  asltjit. 
And  thou  dost  feed  it  there,  beneath  the 
Even  the  tortoise  crawls  from  out  his  cave. 
And  feeds  wherever,  on  the  dewy  graaa. 
Thy  light  hath  linger'd.    Thou  canst  ev 
To  water-depths,  and  make  the  coral-fl  j 
Work  happier,  when  flatter'd  by  thine  eye. 
Thou  touchest  not  the  roughest  heart  in  vain  ; 
Even  the  sturdy  sailor,  and  the  swain. 
Bless  thee,  whene'er  they  see  thy  lustrtma  eye 
Open  amid  the  clouds,  stilling  the  sky. 
The  lover  praises  thee,  and  to  thy  light 
Compares  his  love,  thus  tender  and  thus  bright; 
And  tells  his  mistress  thou  dost  kindly  mock 
Her  gentle  eye.    Thou  dost  the  heart  unlock 
Which  Care  and  Wo  have  rendered  €»i 
And  teachcst  it  thy  influence  to  blesa. 
And  even  for  a  time  its  grief  to  brave. 
The  madman,  that  beneath  the  moon  doth 
Looks  to  thy  orb,  and  is  again  himself. 
The  miser  stops  from  counting  out  hie  pel( 
When  through  the  barred  windows  comes  thy  KtH— 
And  even  he,  he  thinks  thee  beantifnl. 
O !  while  thy  silver  arrows  pierce  the  air. 
And  while  beneath  thee,  the  dim  forests,  whera 
The  wind  sleeps,  and  the  snowy  mountains  tail 
Are  still  as  death — O !  bring  me  back  again 
The  bold  and  happy  heart  that  bless'd  me,  wben 
My  youth  was  green ;  ere  home  and  hope  were  s  eifd 
In  desolation !     Then  my  cheek  was  paled. 
But  not  with  care.    For,  late  at  night,  and  loi^ 
I  toU'd,  that  I  might  gain  myself  among 
Old  tomes,  a  knowledge ;  and  in  troth  I  did : 
I  studied  long,  and  things  the  wise  had  hid 
In  their  quaint  books.  I  leam'd;  and  thenlttumi^ 
The  poet's  art  was  mine ;  and  so  I  wronglit 
My  boyish  feelings  into  words,  and  spread 
Them  out  before  the  world^-and  I  was  fed 
yriih  praise,  and  with  a  name.    AUw !  to  bin, 
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Whose  eye  and  heart  muit  soon  or  late  giow  dim, 
Toiling  with  poverty,  or  erili  woraey 
This  gift  of  poetry  is  but  a  carw. 
Unfitting  it  amid  the  world  to  brood. 
And  toil  and  jostle  for  a  livelihood. 
The  feverish  passion  of  the  soul  hath  been 
My  bane.    O  Jots  !  couldst  thou  but  wean 
Me  back  to  boyhood  for  a  space,  it  were 
Indeed  a  gift    There  was  a  sudden  stir. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  upon  the  sea; 
The  waters  foam*d,  and  parted  hastily, 
As  though  a  giant  left  his  azure  home, 
And  Delos  woke,  and  did  to  light  up  come 
Within  that  Grecian  sea.    Latova  had, 
Till  then,  been  wandering,  listlessly  and  sad. 
About  the  earth,  and  through  the  hollow  vast 
Of  water,  foIIowM  by  the  angry  haste 
Of  furious  JcjAo.     Many  a  weary  day, 
Above  the  shaggy  hills  where,  groaning,  lay 
E^csLADCTs  and  Ttphost,  she  had  roam'd. 
And  over  volcanoes,  where  fire  npfoam'd; 
And  sometimes  in  the  forests  she  had  lurk*d. 
Where  thefierce  serpentthrough  the  herbage work'd, 
Over  gray  weeds,  and  tiger-trampled  flowers, 
And  where  the  lion  hid  in  tangled  bowers, 
And  where  the  panther,  with  his  dappled  akin, 
Made  day  like  night  with  his  deep  moaning  din : 
All  things  were  there  to  firight  the  gentle  soot— 
The  hedgehog,  that  across  the  path  did  roll. 
Gray  eagles,  fang*d  like  cats,  old  vultures,  bald. 
Wild  hawks  and  restless  owls,  whose  ory  appall'd. 
Black  bats  and  speckled  tortoises,  thai  snap. 
And  scorpions,  hiding  underneath  gray  stones. 
With  here  and  there  old  piles  of  human  bones 
Of  the  first  men  that  found  out  what  was  war. 
Brass  heads  of  arrows,  rusted  scimetar. 
Old  crescent,  shield,  and  edgeless  battle-axe, 
And  liear  them  skulls,  with  wide  and  gaping  cracks, 
Too  old  and  dry  for  worms  to  dwell  within ; 
Only  the  restless  spider  there  did  spin, 
A  nd  made  his  house.   And  then  she  down  would  lay 
Her  restless  head,  among  dry  leaves,  and  faint, 
And  close  her  eyes  till  thou  wouldst  come  and  paint 
Her  visage  with  thy  light;  and  then  the  blood 
Would  stir  again  about  her  heart,  endued. 
By  thy  kind  look,  with  life  again,  and  speed ; 
And  then  wouldst  thou  her  gentle  spirit  feed 
With  new-wing*d  hopes,  and  sunny  fantasies. 
And,  looking  piercingly  amid  the  trees. 
Drive  from  her  path  all  those  unwelcome  sights. 
Then  would  she  rise,  and  o'er  the  flower-blights, 
And  through  the  tiger-peopled  solitudes. 
And  odorous  brakes,  and  panther-guarded  woods. 
Would  keep  her  way  until  she  reached  the  edga 
Of  the  blue  sea,  and  then,  on  some  high  ledge 
Of  thunder-blacken'd  rocks,  would  sit  and  look 
Into  thine  eye,  nor  fear  lest  from  some  nook 
Should  rise  the  hideous  shapes  that  Juaro  ruled. 
And  persecute  her.    Once  her  feet  she  cool'd 
Upon  a  long  and  narrow  beach.    The  brine 
Had  marked,  as  with  an  endless  serpent-spine. 
The  sanded  shore  with  a  long  line  of  shells, 
Like  those  the  Nereids  weave,  within  the  cells 
Of  their  queen  Thstis — such  they  pile  around 
The  feet  of  cross  old  Naasus,  having  found 


That  this  will  gain  his  grace,  and  snch 
To  the  quaint  Paorius,  as  an  offering, 
When  they  would  have  him  tell  their  &tB,  and  who 
Shall  flrst  embrace  them  with  a  lover's  g^ow. 
And  there  Latoita  stepp'd  along  the  marge 
Of  the  slow  waves,  and  when  one  came  more  Itrga^ 
And  wet  her  feet,  ahe  tingled,  as  when  Jori 
Gave  her  the  first,  all-burning  kiss  of  love. 
Stin  on  she  kept,  pacing  along  the  sand, 
And  on  the  shells,  and  now  and  then  would  stand, 
And  let  her  long  and  golden  hair  outfloat 
Upon  the  waves — when,  lo !  the  sudden  note 
Of  the  fierce,  hissing  dragon  met  her  ear. 
She  shudder'd  then,  and,  all-possess'd  with  fear, 
Rush'd  wildly  through  the  hollow-sounding  vaat 
Into  the  deep,  deep  sea;  ai)d  then  she  paas*d 
Through  many  wonders— coral-raftered  caves, 
Deep,  hi  below  the  noise  of  upper  waves 
Sea-flowers,  that  floated  into  golden  hair, 
Like  misty  silk — fishes,  whose  eyes  did  glare. 
And  some  surpassing  lovely — fleshless  spine 
Of  old  behemoths — flasks  of  hoarded  wine 
Among  the  timbers  of  old,  shatter*d  ships-^ 
Goblets  of  gold,  that  had  not  touch*d  the  lips 
Of  men  a  thousand  years.     And  then  she  lay 
Her  down,  amid  the  ever-changing  spray, 
And  wishM,  and  beg^M  to  die ;  and  then  it  was 
That  voice  of  thine  the  deities  that  awes, 
Lifted  to  light  beneath  the  Grecian  skies 
That  rich  and  lustrous  Delian  paradise, 
And  placed  Lato^a  there,  while  yet  aaleep, 
With  parted  lip,  and  respiration  deep. 
And  open  palm ;  and  when  at  length  she  woka^ 
She  found  herself  beneath  a  shadowy  oak. 
Huge  and  majestic ;  from  its  boughs  look'd  oat 
All  birds,  whose  timid  nature  *t  is  to  doubt 
And  fear  mankind.    The  dove,  with  patient  eyw 
Earnestly  did  his  artful  nest  devise. 
And  was  most  busy  under  sheltering  leaves ; 
The  thrush,  that  loves  to  sit  upon  gray  eavet 
Amid  old  ivy,  she,  too,  sang  and  built ;  [ipUt 

And  mock-bird  songs  rang  out  like  hail<4howin 
Among  the  leaves,  or  on  the  velvet  grass ; 
The  bees  did  all  around  their  store  amass, 
Or  down  depended  from  a  swinging  boug^ 
In  tangled  swarms.     Above  her  daxzling  brow 
The  lustrous  humming-bird  was  whirling ;  andy 
So  near,  that  she  might  reach  it  with  her  hand. 
Lay  a  gray  lizard — such  do  notice  give 
When  a  foul  serpent  comes,  and  they  do  five 
By  the  permission  of  the  roughest  hind ; 
Just  at  her  feet,  with  mild  eyes  up-inclined, 
A  snowy  antelope  cropp'd  off  the  buds 
From  hanging  limbs ;  and  in  the  solitudes 
No  noise  disturbed  the  birds,  except  the  dim 
Voice  of  a  fount,  that,  from  the  grassy  brim, 
Rain'd  upon  violets  its  liquid  light, 
And  visible  love ;  also,  the  murmur  slight 
Of  waves,  that  softly  sang  their  anthem,  and 
Trode  gently  on  the  soft  and  noiseless  sand. 
As  gentle  children  in  sick-chambers  grieve, 
And  go  on  tiptoe.    Here,  at  call  of  eve. 
When  thou  didst  rise  above  the  barred  east. 
Touching  with  light  Latoni's  snowy  breast 
And  gentler  eyes,  and  when  the  happy  earth 


Bmd  vp  Hi  dewB  to  thge    than  fbo  garo  birth 
Unto  Apollo  and  tiia  hutrom  Diav  ; 
And  when  the  wingi  of  mom  commenced  to  Ian 
The  darkneit  from  the  eaat,  afar  there  roee, 
Within  the  thick  and  odoor-dropping  foresta,  [eat, 
Where  moM  waa  grajeat  and  dim  cavea  were  hoar- 
Afiir  there  roae  the  known  and  dreadful  hiaa 
Of  the  pursuing  dragon.     Agoniea 
Grew  on  Latoit a's  aoul ;  and  she  had  fled, 
And  tried  again  the  ocean's  perrious  bed, 
Had  not  Apollo,  young  and  bright  Apollo, 
Restrained  from  the  dim  and  perilous  hollow, 
And  ask'd  what  meant  the  noise.  **  It  is,  O  child! 
The  hideous  dragon  that  bath  aye  defiled 
My  peace  and  quiet,  sent  by  heaven's  queen 
To  slay  her  rival,  me."     Upon  the  green 
And  moasy  grass  there  lay  a  nervous  bow, 
A'nd  heavy  arrows,  cagle-wing'd,  which  thou, 

0  JoTK !  hadst  placed  within  Apollo's  reach.  . 
These  grasping,  the  young  god  stood  in  the  breach 
Of  circling  trees,  with  eye  that  fiercely  glanced. 
Nostril  expanded,  lip  press'd,  foot  advanced. 
And  arrow  at  the  string ;  when,  lo !  the  coil 

Of  the  fierce  snake  came  on  with  winding  toil. 
And  vast  gyrations,  srushing  down  the  branches. 
With  noise  as  when  a  hungry  tiger  cranchea 
Huge  bones :  and  then  Apollo  drew  his  bow 
Full  at  the  eye — nor  ended  with  one  blow: 
Dart  after  dart  he  huri'd  from  o£f  the  string^^ 
AU  at  the  eye — until  a  lifeless  thing 
The  dragon  lay.    Thus  the  young  sun-god  slew 
Old  Juno's  scaly  snake :  and  then  he  threw 
rSo  strong  was- he)  the  monster  in  the  sea; 
And  sharks  came  round  and  ate  voraciously, 
Laahing  the  waters  into  bloody  foam. 
By  their  fierce  fights.     Laton a,  then,  might  roam 
In  earth,  air,  sea,  or  heaven,  void  of  dread ; 
For  even  Juho  badly  might  have  sped 
With  her  bright  children,  whom  thou  soon  didst  set 
To  rule  the  sun  and  moon,  as  they  do  yet. 
Thon !  who  didst  then  their  destiny  control, 

1  here  would  woo  thee,  till  into  my  soul 

Thy  light  might  sink.    O  Jot  a  !  I  am  full  aora 
None  bear  nnto  thy  star  a  love  more  pure 
Than  I ;  thou  hast  been,  everywhere,  to  me 
A  source  of  inspiration.     I  should  be 
Sleepless,  could  I  not  first  behold  thine  orb 
Rise  in  the  west ;  then  doth  my  heart  absorb, 
Like  other  withering  flowers,  thy  light  and  life; 
For  that  neglect,  which  cutteth  like  a  knife, 
I  never  have  from  thee,  unless  the  lake 
Of  heaven  be  clouded.  Planet !  thou  wouldst  make 
Me,  -as  thou  didst  thine  ancient  worshippers, 
A  poet ;  but,  alas !  whatever  stirs 
My  tongue  and  pen,  they  both  are  &int  and  weak: 
Apollo  hath  not,  in  some  gracious  freak. 
Given  to  me  the  spirit  of  his  lyre. 
Or  touch'd  my  heart  with  his  ethereal  fire 
And  glorious  essence :  thus,  whate'er  I  sing 
Is  weak  and  poor,  and  may  but  humbly  ring 
Above  the  waves  of  Time's  far-booming  sea. 
All  I  can  give  is  small ;  thou  wilt  not  scorn 
A  heart :  I  give  no  golden  sheaves  of  com ; 
I  bum  to  thee  no  rich  and  odorous  gums ; 
I  oflcr  up  to  thee  no  hecatombs, 


And  boild  no  altaia:  't  ia  a  heart  akme ; 
Such  as  it  is,  I  give  it— 't  ia  thy  own. 

♦ 
TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Thou  glorious  mocker  of  the  world !     I  hecr 
Thy  many  voices  ringing  through  the  giooma 
Of  these  green  solitudes — and  dl  the  clear. 
Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralla  the  car 
And  floods  the  heart     Over  the  sphered  tomba 
Of  vanish'd  nations  rolls  thy  music  tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illmnea 
The  memory  of  those  nations — they  have  diedL 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  may  at  aing, 
Peihapa,  o'er  me— as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 
Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  waat  deified. 

Thou  scorner  of  all  cities !     Thou  doat  leaiw 
The  worid's  turmoil  and  never-ceaaing  din. 
Where  one  from  others  no  existence  weavea. 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  yoong  toms  gray  and 

grieves. 
Where  misery  gnaws  the  maiden'a  heart  within: 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad,  green  woodsy 
And  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  doat  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony — no  jar  intrudea 
Upon  thy  sounding  melody.     O,  where. 
Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air. 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  solitndea  t 


Ha!  what  a  burst  was  that !  the  ^olian 
Goea  floating  through  the  tangled 
Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  cornea 
A  multitudinous  melody — ^Mke  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees. 
Over  a  ringing  lake ;  it  wraps  the  aoul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happinese 
Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt,  when  round  it  rq|) 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame — till  we  become, 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb, 
And  pant  like  some  swift  ranner  clinging  to  the  goaL 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  live  with  thee^ 

Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades 

Alone  with  nature— but  it  may  not  be ; 

I  have  to  struggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 

Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.    Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 

Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow^checker^d 

glades. 
While  naught  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimnesa  o'er 
The  brilliance  of  thy  heart — but  I  must  wear 
As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care^- 
As  penitents  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth 


1 


Tet  why  complain  ? — What  though  fond  hopea 
deferr'd  [gloom ! 

Have  overshadow'd  Youth's   green  paths  with 
Still,  joy's  rich  music  is  not  all  unheajrd^-^ 
There  is  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  aweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humble  home  v— 
There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright* 
The  darkness  of  existence  to  illume !         [blight 
Then  why  complain? — When  death  shall  cast  his 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees — and  from  thy  swelling  breast. 
O'er  them  thy  song  shall  pour  likearich  flood  of  light. 


ALBERT  PIKE. 
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TO  SPRING. 

O  THOU  delidoui  Spring ! 
Naraed  in  the  lap  of  thin  and  mibtle  showen, 

Which  fall  from  clouds  that  lift  their  mowy  wing 
From  odorous  beds  of  light-enfolded  flowen, 
And  from  enmassed  bowers, 
That  oyer  grassy  walks  their  greenneM  flingy 
Come,  gentle  Spring! 

Thoa  lover  of  young  wind, 
That  Cometh  from  the  invisible  npper  sea    [bind. 
Beneath  the  sky,  which  clonds,  its  whits  tbam, 
And,  settling  in  the  trees  deliciously, 

Makes  young  leaves  dance  with  glee, 
Even  in  the  teeth  of  that  old,  sober  hind. 
Winter  unkind, 

Come  to  us ;  for  thou  art 
Like  the  fine  love  of  children,  gentle  Spring! 

Touching  the  sacred  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Or  like  a  virgin's  pleasant  welcoming ; 
And  thou  dost  ever  bring 
A  tide  of  gentle  but  resistless  art 
Upon  the  heart. 

Red  Autumn  from  the  south 
Contends  with  thee ;  alas !  what  may  he  Aaw  1 

What  are  his  purple-«tain*d  and  rosy  month. 
And  browned  cheeks,  to  thy  soft  feet  of  snow. 
And  timid,  pleasant  glow. 
Giving  earth-piercing  flowers  their  primalgrowthy 
And  greenest  youth  1 

• 

Gay  Summer  conquers  thee ; 
And  yet  he  has  no  beauty  such  as  thine ; 

What  is  hiiB  ever-streaming,  fiery  sea. 
To  the  pure  glory  that  with  thee  doth  shine  t 
Thou  season  most  divine, 
What  may  his  dull  and  lifeless  minstrelsy 
Compare  with  theel 

Come,  sit  upon  the  hills. 
And  bid  the  waking  streams  leap  down  their  side, 
And  green  the  vales  with  their  slight-eounding 
And  when  the  stars  upon  the  sky  shall  glide,  [rills ; 
And  crescent  Dian  ride, 
I  too  will  breathe  of  thy  delicious  thrilla, 
On  grassy  hills. 

Alas !  bright  Spring,  not  long 
Shall  I  enjoy  thy  pleasant  influence ; 

For  thou  shalt  die  the  summer  heat  among, 
Sublimed  to  vapour  in  his  fire  intense, 
And,  gone  forever  hence. 
Exist  no  more :  no  more  to  earth  belong. 
Except  in  song. 

So  I  who  sing  shall  die : 
Worn  nnto  death,  perchance,  by  care  and  torTOw; 

And,  Minting  thus  with  an  nncontdoos  dfjk. 
Bid  unto  this  poor  body  a  good-monrow, 

Which  now  sometimes  I  borrow. 
And  breathe  of  joyanoe  keener  and  mora  U^ 
Ceasing  to  sigh ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Thb  deep,  transparent  sky  is  full 

Of  many  thousand  glittering  light»— 
Unnumbered  stars  that  calmly  rule 

The  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
The  mild,  bright  moon  has  upward  risen. 

Out  of  the  gray  and  boundless  plain, 
And  all  around  the  white  snows  glisten, 

Where  frost,  and  ice,  and  silence  reign,— 
While  ages  roll  away,  and  they  unchanged  remain* 

These  mountains,  piercing  the  blue  sky 

With  their  eternal  cones  of  ice ; 
The  torrents  dashing  from  on  high. 

O'er  rock  and  crag  and  precipice ; 
Change  not,  but  still  remain  as  ever, 

Unwasting,  deathless,  and  sublime, 
And  will  remain  while  lightnings  quiver. 

Or  stars  the  hoary  summits  climb, 
Or  rolls  the  thunder-chariot  of  eternal  Timc» 

It  is  not  so  with  ail — I  change. 

And  waste  as  with  a  living  death, 
Like  one  that  hath  become  a  strange. 

Unwelcome  guest,  and  lingereth 
Among  the  memories  of  the  past, 

Where  he  is  a  forgotten  name ; 
For  Time  hath  greater  power  to  blast 

The  hopes,  the  feelings,  and  the  fame. 
To  make  the  passions  fierce,  or  their  first  strength 
to  tame. 

The  wind  comes  rushing  swift  by  me, 

Pouring  its  coolness  on  my  brow ; 
Such  was  I  once — as  proudly  free. 

And  yet,  alas !  how  alter'd  now ! 
Tet,  while  I  gaze  upon  yon  plain. 

These  mountains,  this  eternal  sky, 
The  scenes  of  boyhood  come  again. 

And  pass  before  the  vacant  eye, 
Still  wearmg  something  of  their  ancient  brilUaney. 

Tet  why  complaint — for  what  is  wrong. 

False  friends,  cold-heartedness,  deceit. 
And  life  already  made  too  long. 

To  one  who  walks  with  bleeding  fieet 
Over  its  paths  1 — it  will  but  make 

Death  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  las^— 
And  though  the  trampled  heart  may  acha^ 

Its  agony  of  pain  is  past. 
And  calmness  gathers  there,  while  life  is  ebbing 

Perhaps,  when  I  have  pass'd  away, 

Like  the  sad  echo  of  a  dream, 
There  may  be  some  one  found  to  say 

A  word  that  might  like  sorrow  seem. 
T%at  I  would  have— one  sadden'd  tear. 

One  kindly  and  regretting  thought- 
Grant  me  but  that!— «nd  even  here, 

Here,  in  this  lone,  unpeopled  spot. 
To  breathe  away  thb  life  of  pain,  I  munmir  not 


PARK  BENJAMIN. 
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The  paternal  ancefltoraof  Mr.BEKJAMiir  came 
to  New  England  at  an  early  period  from  Wales. 
His  fiither,  who  was  a  merchant,  resided  many 
years  at  Demerara,  in  British  Guiana,  where  ho 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  There  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  Am  in  the  year  1809.  When  he 
was  about  three  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  illness  he  was  brought  to  this  country, 
under  the  care  of  a  Cuithful  female  guardian,  and 
here,  except  during  a  few  brief  periods,  he  has 
since  resided.  The  improper  medical  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  in  Demerara  pre- 
vented his  complete  restoration  under  the  more 
skilful  physicians  of  New  England,  and  he  has 
been  lame  from  his  childhood ;  but  I  belieTe  bis 
general  health  has  been  uniformly  good  for  many 
years. 

While  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  an  excellent  school 
in  the  rural  village  of  Colchester,  in  Connecticut. 
At  tweWe  he  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  resided  three  years  in  his  father's  family,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  a  private  boarding  school 
near  Boston,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  in  1825.  He  left  this 
venerable  institution  before  the  close  of  Ids  second 
academic  year,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness,  and  on  his  recovery  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Browv- 
XLL,  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut  He  was  gradup 
ated  in  1829,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his 
class. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Beitjamik  entered  the  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  at  that  time  conducted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Sroar  and  Professor  Abrmu^.  He 
pursued  his  legal  studies  with  much  industry  for 
a  considerable  period  at  this  seminary,  but  finished 
the  acquirement  of  his  profession  at  New  Haven, 
under  Chief  Justice  Daogett  and  Professor 
Hitchcock.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
cut bar  in  1833,  and  removing  soon  after  to  Bos- 
ton, the  residence  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  as 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  and  solidtor  in 
chancery. 

His  disposition  to  devote  his  time  to  literature 
prevented  his  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  on  the  death  of  Enwi!r  Buckiko- 
HAX,  one  of  its  original  editors,  I  believe  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  *<  New  England  Maga- 
zine." In  1836  that  periodical  was  joined  to  the 
M  American  Monthly  Matrazine,"  published  in 
New  York,  and  edited  by  Charles  F.  HorrwAir, 
and  Mr.  BsTrjAMiir  was  soon  after  induced  to  go 
to  reside  permanently  in  that  city.  By  unfortu- 
nate investments,  and  the  calamities  in  which  so 
many  were  involved  in  that  period,' he  had  lost 
most  of  his  patrimonial  property,  and  the  remainder 


of  it  he  now  invested  in  a  pabliriiiiig  nalriiBrfi 
ment ;  but  the  commercial  distress  cf  the  tiiiie,  by 
which  many  of  the  wealthiest  houses  men  ovei^ 
thrown,  prevented  the  realization  of  hii  tiApatli 
tiotts,  and  the  business  was  abandoned*  He  par- 
chased,  I  believe,  near  the  close  of  the  year  l8S7y 
the  *«  American  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  hr 
about  two  years  conducted  it  with  much  ability; 
but  by  giving  to  some  of  the  later  numbeia  of  it 
a  political  character,  its  pro^>erity  was  4estrojedy 
and  he  relinquished  it  to  become  asaoriatad  with 
Mr.  Horace  Greslet  in  the  editorship  of  the 
"New  Yorker,"  a  popular  weekly  periodica^  de- 
voted to  literature  and  politics.  In  1840,  he  and 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  established  in  New  York 
«The  New  World,"  a  literary  gazette  of  the 
largest  class,  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole  editor.  Iti 
popularity  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tweoty 
thousand  copies  are  sold  of  each  number. 

Mr.  Benjaxik's  metrical  compoeitiona  anverf 
numerous.  His  longest  work  is  a  •'Poem  on  the 
Meditation  of  Nature,"  which,  I  believe,  was  de- 
livered on  the  day  of  his  graduation  at  Waahiuf^ 
ton  College.  Its  character  and  st^le  maj  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  invocation : 

Let  at  go  forth  and  hold  commanbn  sweet 

With  the  Invisible  spirit  that  surrounds 
Esrth*s  tilent  altars — let  at  fo  forth  to  greet 

The  woven  strain  of  most  enchanting  soaais 
That  Rtir  the  clear  waves  of  the  golden  air  ; 
Let  us  go  forth  and  mutely  worship  there ! 
Prom  life's  unvarying  round,  O  let  as  steal 

Soms  fleeting  moments  we  aiay  call  oar  cnra, 
Whsn,  unrMtrain'd,  the  heart  can  deeply  feel 

The  quiet  happiness  to  be  alone. 
Alone  with  Nature  in  some  voicelsBB  glen. 

Or  by  some  forest  brook,  or  on  the  height 
Of  some  uprising  hill— away  from  men. 

The  city's  busy  tumult  and  the  siglM 
Of  all  the  sons  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
Where  the  free  soul  must  feel  its  human  chain. 
Then,  if  within  our  hearts  reflected  lie 
The  perfect  glories  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
If  every  feeling  they  inspire  be  fraught 
With  the  pure  essence  of  exalted  thoogbt. 
Well  may  we  deem  that  round  each  bosom's  throae 
Float  the  white  robes  of  Innocence  alone ! 

Some  of  his  sonnets  are  equal  to  any  in  thisooHeo- 
tion,  and  many  of  his  other  pieces  are  distingoished 
for  poetical  simplicity  of  thought  and  eleganoa  of 
diction.  Most  of  his  poems  have  heen  written 
hastily,  and  they  are  not  without  the  usual  laoln 
of  unstudied  verso ;  but  they  evidence  the 
don  of  a  fertile  &ncy  and  good  taste.  Uia 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  shown  in  the  eomiet 
entitled  **  Sport,"  and  in  some  of  his  other  pieoaL 
His  tales,  sketches,  reviews,  and  other  proee  wiH- 
ings,  are  ingenious  and  spirited,  and  ijf  collecled 
would  form  many  volumes. 
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GOLD. 

**  CMd  If,  ill  its  laat  analytia,  the  sweat  of  the  poor  and 
the  blood  of  the  brave.**— Josbph  Napolbom. 

Waiti  treasure  like  water,  ye  noble  and  great ! 
Spend  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  increase  your  ea- 
Pile  up  your  temples  of  marble,  and  raise       [tate ; 
Columns  and  domes,  that  the  people  may  gaze 
And  wonder  at  beauty,  so  gorgeously  shown 
By  subjects  more  rich  than  the  king  on  his  throne. 
Lavish  and  squander — for  why  should  ye  save 
**  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  bravo  1" 

Pour  wine  into  goblets,  all  crusted  with  gems — 

Wear  pearls  on  your  collars  and  pearls  on  your 

Let  diamonds  in  splendid  profusion  outvie  [hems ; 

The  myriad  stars  of  a  tropical  sky ! 

Though  from  the  night  of  the  fathomless  mine 

These  may  be  dug  at  your  banquet  to  ahine, 

Little  care  ye  for  the  chains  of  the  slave, 

«  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  tlie  brave.** 

Behold,  at  your  gates  stand  the  feeble  and  old, 
Let  them  burn  in  the  sunshine  and  freeze  in  the  cold ; 
Let  them  starve :  though  a  morsel,  a  drop  will  impart 
New  vigour  and  warmth  to  the  limb  and  the  heart : 
You  taste  not  their  anguish,  you  feel  not  their  pahd, 
Your  heads  are  not  bare  to  the  wind  and  the  rain— 
Must  wretches  like  these  of  your  charity  crave 
**  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave  V 

An  army  goes  out  in  the  mom's  early  light, 
Ten  thousand  gay  soldieni  equipped  for  the  figfat ; 
An  army  comes  home  at  the  closing  of  day ; 
O,  where  are  their  banners,  their  goodly  array  t 
Ye  widows  and  orphans,  bewail  not  so  loud— 
Your  groans  may  imbitter  the  feast  of  the  proud ; 
To  win  for  their  store,  did  the  wild  battle  rave, 
<*  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave.** 

Gold  !  gold  !  in  all  ages  the  curse  of  mankind. 
Thy  fetters  are  forged  for  the  soul  and  the  mind: 
The  limbe  may  be  free  as  the  wings  of  a  biid, 
And  the  mind  be  the  slave  of  a  look  and  a  word. 
To  gain  thee,  men  barter  eternity's  crown, 
YielMonour,  affection,  and  lasting  renown. 
And  mingle  like  foam  with  life's  swilt>ruahing  wave 
**  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 


UPON  SEEING  A  PORTRAIT 

op  A   LADY,  PAINTED   BT  OIOVANiri  a  TBOXnON. 

TsKac  is  a  sweetness  in  those  uptnm'd  eyes, 
A  tearful  lustre — such  as  fancy  lends 
To  the  Madonna — and  a  soft  surprise,  • 

As  if  they  saw  strange  beauty  in  the  air ; 
Perchance  a  bird,  whose  little  pinion  bends 

To  the  same  breeze  that  lifts  that  flowing  hair. 

And,  O,  that  lip,  and  cheek,  and  forehead  fob. 
Reposing  on  the  canvass  f — that  bright  smile. 

Casting  a  mellow  radiance  over  all ! 
Say.  didst  thou  strive,  yonng  artist,  to  beguile 

The  gazer  of  his  reason,  and  to  thrall 
His  every  sense  in  meshes  of  delight.*- 
When  thou,unconscious,mad'stthis  phantom  farigfatt 
Sure  nothing  real  Uvea,  which  this  ean  cliami  the 
sight! 


This  is  the  bird  that  sweeps  o'er  the 
Fearless  and  rapid  and  strong  is  he ; 
He  never  forsakes  the  billowy  roar. 
To  dwell  in  calm  on  the  tranquil  shore, 
Save  when  his  mate  from  the  tempest's  shocks 
Protects  her  young  in  the  splinter'd  rocks. 

Birds  of  the  sea,  they  rejoice  in  storms ; 
On  the  top  of  the  wave  you  may  see  their  forms; 
They  run  and  dive,  and  they  whirl  and  fly. 
Where  the  glittering  foam  spray  breaks  on  high ; 
And  against  the  force  of  the  stroi^est  gale, 
Like  phantom  ships  they  soccr  and  sail 

All  over  the  ocean,  far  from  land. 
When  the  storm-king  riset*  dark  and  grand, 
The  mariner  sees  the  petrel  meet 
The  fathomless  waves  with  steady  feet, 
And  a  tireless  wing  and  a  dauntless  breast, 
Without  a  home  or  a  hope  of  rest  ** 

So,  mid  the  contest  and  toil  of  life, 
My  soul !  when  the  billows  of  rage  and  strifo 
Are  tossing  high,  and  the  heavenly  blue 
Is  shrouded  by  vapours  of  sombre  hu^— 
Like  the  petrel  wheeling  o'er  foam  and  spray. 
Onward  and  upward  pursue  thy  way ! 
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THE  NAUTILUS. 

Tbk  Nautilus  over  loves  to  glide 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  radiant  tide. 

When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wave  is  bright. 

Look  over  the  sea  for  a  lovely  sight ! 

You  may  watch,  and  watch  for  many  a  mile, 

And  never  see  Nautilus  all  the  while. 

Till,  just  as  your  patience  is  nearly  lost, 

Lo !  there  is  a  bark  in  the  sunlight  toss'd ! 

*•  Sail  ho  I  and  whither  away  so  fast  ?" 
What  a  curious  thing  she  has  rigg'd  for  a  maiM 
«  Ahoy !  ahoy  \  don't  you  hear  our  hail  1" 
How  the  breeze  is  swelling  her  goesamer  sail ! 
The  good  ship  Nautilus— yes,  'tis  she  I 
Sailing  over  the  gold  of  the  placid  sea; 
And  though  she  will  never  deign  reply, 
I  could  tell  her  hull  with  the  glance  <k  an  eye. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  Nautilus  can  be  bound ; 
Or  does  she  always  sail  round  and  round. 
With  the  fairy  queen  and  her  court  on  boerd. 
And  mariner^rites,  a  glittering  honlet 
Does  she  roam  and  roam  till  the  evening  fightt 
And  where  does  she  go  in  the  deep  midnight t 
So  crazy  a  vessel  could  hardly  sail. 
Or  weather  the  blow  of  »  a  fine,  stiff  gale." 

O,  the  selfsame  hand  that  holds  the  chain 
Which  the  ocean  binds  to  the  rocky  main— 
Which  guards  from  the  wreck  when  the  tempest 

raves. 
And  tho  stout  ship  reels  on  the  surging  wai 
Directs  the  course  of  thy  tittle  bark. 
And  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  darC, 
And  near  the  shore  or  far  at  sea. 
Makes  safe  a  billowy  path  for  thee ! 
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TO  ONE  BELOVED. 

I. 

Years,  yean  have  pasa'd, 
My  sweeteat,  aince  I  heard  thy  voice's  tooe^ 
Saying  thou  wouldat  be  mine  and  mine  alone ; 

Dark  years  have  cast 
Their  shadows  on  me,  and  my  brow  no  more 
Smiles  with  the  happy  light  that  once  it  wore. 

My  heart  is  sere, 
As  a  leaf  toss'd  upon  the  autumnal  gale ; 
The  early  rose-hues  of  my  life  are  pale, 

Its  gardejf  drear. 
Its  bower  deserted,  for  my  singing  bird 
Among  its  dim  retreats  no  more  is  heard. 

O,  trust  them  not 
Who  say  that  I  have  long  forgotten  thee. 
Or  even  now  thou  art  not  dear  to  me  I 

Though  far  my  lot 
From  thine,  and  though  Time's  onward  rolling  tide 
May  never  bear  me,  dearest,  to  thy  side. 

I  would  forget, 
Alas !  I  strive  in  vain — in  dreams,  in  dreams 
The  radiance  of  thy  glance  upon  me  beams: — 

No  star  has  met 
My  gaze  for  years  whose  beauty  doth  not  shine. 
Whose  look  of  speechless  love  is  not  like  thine ! 

The  evening  air — 
Soft  witness  of  the  floweret's  fragrant  death — 
Strays  not  so  sweetly  to  me  as  thy  breath ; 

The  moonlight  fair 
On  snowy  waste  sleeps  not  with  sweeter  ray. 
Than  thy  clear  memory  on  my  heart's  decay. 

I  love  thee  still— 
And  I  shall  love  thee  ever,  and  above 
All  earthly  objects  with  undying  love. 

The  mountain-rill 
Seeks,  with  no  surer  flow,  the  far,  bright  sea, 
Than  my  unchanged  affection  flows  to  thee. 

II. 

A  year  haa  flown, 
My  heart's  best  angel,  since  to  thee  I  strung 
My  frail,  poetic  lyre — since  last  I  sung. 

In  faltering  tone. 
My  love  undying:  though  in  all  my  dreams 
Thy  smiles  have  lingcr'd,  like  the  stars  in  streams. 

On  ruffled  wing. 
Like  storm-toss'd  bird,  that  year  has  sped  away 
Into  the  shadowM  past,  and  not  a  day 

To  me  could  bring 
Familiar  joys  like  those  I  knew  of  yore, 
But  mom,  and  noon,  and  night,  a  sorrow  bora. 

Alas,  for  Time ! 
For  me  his  sickle  reaps  the  harvest  fair 
Of  hopes  that  blossomed  in  the  summer  air 

Of  youth's  sweet  clime ; 
But  leaves  to  bloom  the  deeply-rooted  tree 
Which  thou  hast  planted,  deathless  Memoij ! 

Beneath  its  shade 
I  muse,  and  muse  alone— while  daylight  dies. 
Changing  its  dolphin  hues  in  western  tAties, 

And  when  they  fade. 


And  when  the  moon,  of  faiiy  stars  the  queen. 
Waves  her  transparent  wand  o'er  all  the  aoeiM ; 

I  seek  the  vale. 
And,  while  inhaling  the  mosa-roae's  breath^^ 
(Leas  #l»eet  than  thine,  unmatch'd  Eusabktb!) 

A  vision,  pale 
As  the  far  robes  of  seraphs  in  the  night. 
Rises  before  me  with  supernal  light. 

I  seek  the  mount. 
And  there,  in  closest  commune  with  tha  blue. 
Thy  apiritoal  glances  meet  my  view. 

I  seek  the  fount : 
And  thou  art  my  Eoeria,  and  the  glade 
Encircling  it  around  is  holier  made. 

I  seek  the  brook : 
And,  in  the  silver  shoot  of  waters,  hear 
Thy  merry,  melting  tones  salute  mine  ear : 

And,  in  the  look 
Of  lilies  floating  from  the  flowery  land. 
See  something  soft  and  stainleas  aa  thy  hand. 

All  things  convey 
A  likeness  of  my  early,  only  love- 
All  fairest  things  around,  below,  above : 

The  foamy  spray 
Over  the  billow,  and  the  bedded  pearla. 
And  the  light  flag  the  lighter  breexe  unfiiifa. 

For,  in  the  grace 
As  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 
I  find  a  true  similitude  to  thee ; 

And  I  can  trace 
Thine  image  in  the  loveliness  that  dwella 
Mid  inland  forests  and  sequestered  della. 

I  am  thine  own, 
My  dearest,  though  thou  never  mayst  ba  Bdna; 
I  would  not  if  I  could  the  band  untwine 

Around  me  thrown — 
Since  first  I  breathed  to  thee  that  word  of 
Re-echo*d  now,  how  feebly !  by  my  lyre. 

Love,  constant  love ! 
Age  cannot  quench  it — like  the  primal  ray 
From  the  vast  fountain  that  supplies  the 

Far,  far  above 
Our  cloud-encircled  region,  it  will  flow 
As  pure  and  as  eternal  in  its  glow. 

O,  when  I  die 
(If  until  then  thou  mayst  not  drop  a  tear) 
Weep  then  for  one  to  whom  thou  wert  moal 

To  whom  thy  sigh. 
Denied  in  life,  in  death,  if  fondly  given. 
Will  seem  \he  sweetest  incense-air  of  heaTen  I 

ni. 

Dost  thou  not  turn. 
Fairest  and  sweetest,  from  the  flowery  way 
On  which  thy  icet  are  treading  evexy  day. 

And  seek  to  learn 
Tidinga,  sometimes,  of  him  who  loved  thae 
More  than  hia  pen  can  write  or  tongue  can  tall  1 

Gaze  not  thine  eyes 
(O,  wild  and  lustrous  eyes,  ye  were  my  late !) 
Upon  the  lines  he  fashion'd  not  of  late, 

But  when  the  skiee 
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Of  joy  were  orer  him,  uid  he  was  blew'd 
That  he  could  sing  of  treasures  he  possaas'dl 

Treasures  more  dear 
Than  gold  in  ingots,  or  barharic  piles 
Of  pearls  and  diamonds,  thy  most  precious  smiles! 

Bring,  bring  me  here, 
O,  ruthless  Time,  some  of  those  tieasurea  now, 
And  print  a  hundred  wzinkles  on  my  brow. 

Make  me  grow  old 
Before  my  years  are  many — take  away 
Health,  youth,  ambition — let  my  strength  decay. 

My  mind  be  sold 
To  be  the  slave  of  some  strange,  barren  lor»* 
Only  those  treasures  to  my  heart  restore ! 

Ah!  I  implore 
A  boon  that  cannot  be,  a  blessing  flown 
Unto  a  realm  so  distant  from  my  own, 

That,  could  I  soar 
On  eagle's  wings,  it  still  would  be  afar. 
As  if  I  strove  by  flight  to  reach  a  star  I 

The  future  yast 
Before  me  lifts  majestic  steeps  on  high. 
Which  I  must  stand  upon  before  I  die ! 

For,  in  the  past 
Love  buried  lies ;  and  nothing  lives  bat  fiuno 
To  speak  unto  the  coming  age  my  race  and  name. 


THE  TIRED  HUNTER. 


Rest  thee,  old  hunter !  the  evening  cool 

Will  sweetly  breathe  on  thy  heated  brow, 
Thy  dogs  will  lap  of  the  shady  pool ; 

Thou  art  very  weary — O,  rest  thee  now ! 
Thou  hast  wanderM  far  through  maxy  wooda. 

Thou  hast  trodden  the  bright-plumed  biids'retreat. 
Thou  hast  broken  in  on  their  solitudes,-— 

O,  give  some  rest  to  thy  tired  feet ! 

There's  not  a  nook  in  the  forest  wide 

Nor  a  leafy  dell  unknown  to  thee ; 
Thy  step  has  been  where  no  sounds,  beside 

The  rustle  of  wings  in  the  sheltering  tree. 
The  sharp,  clear  cry  of  the  startled  game. 

The  wind's  low  murmur,  the  tempest's  roar, 
The  bay  that  followed  thy  gun's  sure  aim. 

Or  thy  whistle  shrill,  were  heard  beibie. 

Then  rest  thee ! — ^thy  wife  in  her  cottage-door, 

Shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun's  keen  ray. 
Peers  into  the  forest  beyond  the  moor. 

To  hail  thy  coming  ere  fall  of  day;— 
But  thou  art  a  score  of  miles  from  home. 

And  the  hues  of  the  kindling  autuom  leaves 
Grow  brown  in  the  shadow  of  evening's  dome. 

And  swing  to  the  rush  of  the  freshening  breeie. 

Thou  must  even  rest !  for  thon  canst  not  tread 

Till  yon  star  in  the  zenith  of  midnight  glows, 
And  a  sapphire  light  over  earth  is  sprrad,. 

The  place  where  thy  wife  and  babes  repose. 
Rest  thee  a  while — and  then  journey  on 

Through  the  wide  forest,  and  over  the  moor: 
Then  call  to  thy  dogs,  and  fire  thy  gun, 

And  a  taper  will  gleam  from  thy  oottafe-door! 
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THE  DEPARTED. 

Tbk  departed !  the  departed ! 

They  visit  ns  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories 

Like  shadows  over  streams ; 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  bum. 
The  departed,  the  departed 

Can  never  more  return  I 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep ! 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night-winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces, 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead ! 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown; 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees, 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice !  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves. 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remember'd  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  ■mtliwi 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall, 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hetr 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  know  that  they  are  happy, 

With  their  angel-plumage  on. 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 


I  AM  NOT  OLD. 

I  AX  not  old — ^though  years  have  cast 

Their  shadows  on  my  way ; 
I  am  not  old — though  youth  has  pass'd 

On  rapid  wings  away. 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flows. 
And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repoae; 
And  sympathies  and  feelings  high, 
Spring  like  the  stars  on  evening's  sky. 

I  am  not  old — Time  may  have  set 

«  His  signet  on  my  brow," 
And  some  faint  furrows  there  hsfve  met, 

Which  care  may  deepen  now : 
Tet  love,  fond  love,  a  chaplet  weaves 
Of  fresh,  yoong  bads  and  verdant  leaves; 
And  still  in  fancy  I  can  twine 
Thoughts,  sweet  aa  floweia,  that  oQoe  wen 
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THE  DOVE'S  ERRAND. 

Under  corer  of  the  nigfat, 
Feather'd  dariiiig,  take  your  ii|^f 
Lett  eome  cruel  archer  fling 
Arrow  at  your  tender  wing, 
And  your  white,  unapotted  aide 
Be  with  crimaon  colour  died : — 
For  with  men  who  know  not  love 
You  and  I  are  living,  Dove. 

Now  I  bind  a  perfumed  letter 
Round  your  neck  with  ailken  fettar; 
Bear  it  aaiely,  bear  it  well, 
Over  mountain,  lake,  and  dell. 
While  the  darkneaa  is  profound 
Tou  may  fly  along  the  ground, 
Bat  when  morning's  herald  ainga. 
Mount  ye  on  sublimer  wings ; 
High  in  heaven  pursue  your  way 
Till  the  fading  light  of  day. 
From  the  palace  of  the  west, 
Tints  with  fleckering  gold  your  breest, 
Shielded  from  the  gaxe  of  men, 
Tou  may  stoop  to  earth  again. 

Stay,  then,  feather'd  darling,  stay, 
Pause,  and  look  along  your  way : 
Well  I  know  how  fiut  you  fly. 
And  the  keenness  of  your  eye. 
By  the  time  the  second  eve 
Gomes,  your  journey  you'll  achieve, 
And  above  a  gentle  vale 
Will  on  easy  pinion  saiL 
In  that  vale,  with  dwellings  strown, 
One  Ib  standing  all  alone : 
White  it  rises  mid  the  leaves. 
Woodbines  clamber  o'er  its  eaves, 
And  the  honeysuckle  falls 
Pendant  on  its  silent  walls. 
'TIS  a  cottage,  small  and  hir 
As  a  cloud  in  summer  air. 

By  a  lattice,  wreathed  with  flowers 
Such  as  link  the  dancing  hours. 
Sitting  in  the  twilight  shade. 
Envied  dove,  behold  a  maid ! 
Locks  escaped  from  sunny  band. 
Cheeks  reclined  on  snowy  hand. 
Looking  sadly  to  the  sky. 
She  will  meet  your  searching  eye. 
Fear  not,  doubt  not,  timid  dove, 
Tou  have  found  the  home  of  love ! 
She  will  fold  you  to  her  breast — 
Seraphs  have  not  purer  rest ; 
She  your  weary  plumes  will  kiss- 
Seraphs  have  not  sweeter  bliss ! 
Tremble  not,  my  dove,  nor  start, 
Should  you  feel  her  throbbing  heart; 
Joy  has  made  her  bright  eye  dim- 
Well  she  knows  you  came  from  Mmf 
Him  she  loves.    O,  luckless  star ! 
He  from  her  must  dwell  afar. 

From  your  neck  her  fingers  fine 
Will  ike  silken  string  untwine ; 
Reading  then  the  words  I  trace. 
Blushes  will  suffuse  her  face ; 


To  Imt  lips  the  Inies  shell  pnH, 
And  again  my  dove  caress. 
Mine,  yes,  mine — O,  would  that  I 
Could  on  rapid  pinions  fly ! 
Then  J  should  not  send  you,  dors. 
On  an  errand  to  my  love : 
For  I'd  brave  the  sharpest  gmle. 
And  along  the  tempest  sail ; 
Caring  not  for  danger  near. 
Hurrying  heedless,  void  of  fear. 
But  to  hear  one  tender  word* 
Breathed  for  me,  my  happy  bird ! 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day, 
She  will  send  you  on  your  way. 
Twining  with  another  fetter 
Round  your  neck  another  letter. 
Speed  ye,  then,  O,  swiftly  speed. 
Like  a  prisoner  newly  freed : 
O'er  the  mountain,  o'er  the  vale. 
Homeward,  homeward,  swifUy  nil  ! 
Never,  never  poise  a  plume, 
Though  beneath  you  Edens  bloom: 
Never,  never  think  of  rest. 
Till  night's  shadow  turns  your  breast 
From  pure  white  to  mottled  gray, 
And  the  stars  are  round  your  way^ — 
Love's  bright  beacons,  they  will  shine. 
Dove,  to  show  your  home  and  mine ! 


"HOW  CHEERT  ARE  THE  MARINERS!" 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea ! 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves. 

As  bounding  and  as  free. 
They  whistle  when  the  storm-bird  wheela 

In  circles  round  the  mast ; 
And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 

Ploughs  onward  to  the  blast 

What  care  the  mariners  for  gales  1 

There's  music  in  their  roar. 
When  wide  the  berth  along  the  lee. 

And  leagues  of  room  before. 
Let  billows  toss  to  mountain  heights, 

Or  sink  to.  chasms  low. 
The  vessel  stout  will  ride  it  out. 

Nor  reel  beneath  the  blow. 

With  streamers  down  and  canvass  furl'd. 

The  gallant  hull  will  float 
Securely,  as  on  inbnd  lake 

A  silken-tasscird  boat ; 
And  sound  asleep  some  marinera. 

And  some  with  watchful  eyea. 
Will  fearless  be  of  dangers  dark 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

QoD  keep  those  cheery  mariners ! 

And  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 

To  their  storm-shatter*d  sails ; 
And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 

That  could  so  guided  be. 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 

To  brave  the  mighty  sea ! 
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LINES  SPOKEN  BY  A  BLIND  BOY. 

Thk  bird,  that  neTer  tried  his  wing, 
•  Can  blithely  hq)  and  sweetly  sing, 
Though  priflon'd  in  a  narrow  cage. 
Till  his  bright  feathers  droop  with  age. 
80  I,  while  never  bless'd  with  sight. 
Shut  out  from  heaven's  surrounding  light. 
Life's  hours,  and  days,  and  years  enjoy, — 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 

That  captive  bird  may  never  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  his  thrilling  note 
Mid  shady  groves,  by  pleasant  streams 
That  sparkle  in  the  soft  moonbeams ; 
But  he  may  gayly  flutter  round 
Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound, 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ne'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 

O !  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Within  my  unillumined  cell  1 
May  I  not  leap,  and  sing,  and  play. 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  day  t 
I  never  saw  the  sky,  the  sea. 
This  earth  was  never  green  to  me  t 
Then  why,  0,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine ! 

Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  nd, 
My  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have,  who  love  me  well. 
Their  different  voices  I  can  telL 
Though  far  away  from  them,  I  hear, 
In  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 
Is  there  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  you  love  1 

I  never  saw  my  father's  face, 
Tet  on  his  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there, 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  care, 
I  fear  the  world  has  sights  of  wo, 
To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  sOj— 
I  sit  upon  my  father's  knee : 
He'd  love  me  less  if  I  could 


I  never  saw  my  mother  smile : 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  begoile. 
They  fall  like  distant  melody. 
They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not — ^my  mother  dear ! 
Though  sometimes  I  have  kiss'd  the  tear 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  hn  boj. 

Right  merry  was  I  every  day ! 
Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 
With  bisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  all,! 
To  answer  to  their  sudden  call, 
To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chaee. 
To  find  each  playmate's  hiding^plaoe, 
And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow, 
To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now ! 

Tet  though  delightful  flew  the  hours, 
So  pass'd  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowers. 
When  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 
I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh ; 


And  thoo^  I  never  long'd  to  Tiew 
The  earth  so  groen,  the  sky  so  Une, 
I  Uionght  Fd  give  the  worid  to  lo6k 
Along  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Now,  since  I've  leam'd  to  reed  and  write, 

My  heart  is  fill'd  with  new  delight; 

And  music  too,— can  there  be  fimnd 

A  sight  so  beautiful  as  sound  1 

Tell  me,  kind  friends,  in  one  short  wofd* 

Am  I  not  like  a  captive  bird  1 

I  live  in  song,  and  peace,  and  joy^— 

Though  blind,  a  meny-hearted  boy. 


THF!  ELY8IAN  ISLE. 

**  It  arose  before  tkem,  the  nost  beautifU  Island  la  the 
world."— iBVisa's  ColumHu. 

It  was  a  sweet  and  pleasant  lale 

As  figdr  as  isle  could  be ; 
And  the  wave  that  kiss'd  its  sandy  shore 

Was  the  wave  of  the  Indian 


It  seem'd  an  emerald  set  by  Heaven 
On  the  ocean's  danling  brow^ 

And  where  it  glow'd  long  agee  peaty 
It  glows  as  greenly  now. 

Fve  wander'd  oft  in  its  valleys  bright. 
Through  the  gloom  of  its  leafy  bowen, 

And  breathed  the  breath  of  its  spicy  galea 
And  the  scent  of  its  countless  flowers. 

I've  seen  its  bird  with  the  crimson  wing 
Float  under  the  clear,  blue  sky ; 

I  've  heard  the  notes  of  its  mocking4)ird 
On  the  evening  waters  die. 

In  the  starry  noon  of  its  brilliant  night. 
When  the  world  was  hush'd  in  slee|^ 

I  dream'd  of  the  shipwreck'd  gems  that  lie 
On  the  floor  of  the  soundless  deep. 

And  I  gather'd  the  shells  that  buried  were 
In  the  heart  of  its  silver  sands, 

And  toss'd  them  back  on  the  running  wave. 
To  be  caught  by  viewless  hands. 

There  are  sister-spirits  that  dwell  in  the  eat, 
Of  the  spirits  that  dwell  in  the  air; 

And  they  never  visit  our  northern  clime. 
Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  bare : 

But  around  the  shores  of  the  Indian  iales 

They  revel  and  sing  alone — 
Though  I  saw  them  not,  I  heard  by  night 

Their  low,  mysterious  tone. 

El3raian  isle !  I  may  never  view 

Thy  birds  and  roses  more, 
Nor  meet  the  kiss  of  thy  loving  hreen 

As  it  seeks  thy  jewell'd  shore. 

Tet  thou  art  treasured  in  my  heart 

As  in  thine  own  deep  sea ; 
And,  in  all  my  dreams  of  the  spirits'  home^ 

Dear  isle,  I  picture  thee ! 


F 


PARK  BENJAMIN. 


A  GREAT  NAME. 

Tn» !  thou  destroyMt  the  nlics  of  die  put. 
And  hidett  all  the  fbo^yrints  of  thj  march 
On  shattered  column  and  on  crumbled  arch, 
Bj  moai  and  iwj  growing  green  and  haL 
Hurl'd  into  firagments  by  the  tempeat-blaBt, 
The  Rhodian  monster  lies ;  the  obelisk. 
That  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 
Of  Egypt's  son,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast: 
And  where  these  stood,  no  remnant-trophy  stands, 

And  eren  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 
Thus,  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands. 

The  place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 
Tet  triumph  not,  0,  Time ;  strong  towers  decay. 
But  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away ! 


INDOLENCE. 

Thirs  is  no  type  of  indolence  like  this : — 
A  ship  in  harbour,  not  a  signal  flying. 
The  wave  unstirred  about  her  huge  sides  lying, 
No  breexe  her  drooping  pennant-flag  to  kiss, 
Or  move  the  smallest  rope  that  hangs  aloft : 

Sailors  recumlient,  listless,  stretchM  around 
Upon  the  polish'd  deck  or  canvass — soft 

To  his  tough  limbs  that  scarce  have  ever  found 
A  bed  more  tender,  since  his  mother's  knee 
The  stripling  left  to  tempt  the  changeful  sea. 
Some  are  asleep,  some  whistle,  try  to  sing. 
Some  gape,  and  wonder  when  the  ship  will  sail. 
Some  <damn'  the  calm  and  wish  it  was  a  gale ; 
But  every  lubber  there  is  lazy  as  a  king. 


SPORT. 


To  see  a  fellow  of  a  summer's  morning. 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye 
And  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  lounging  by. 

About  to  give  the  feather*d  bipeds  warning, 
That  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 
Excites  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter ; 

For,  though  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  ii*  to  me 
Almost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 

A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

Go  on  a  shooting  frolic  all  alone ; 

For  well  I  know  that  when  he 's  out  of  town, 
He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down. 

And  undestructive  sleep  till  game  and  light  art  flown. 


M.I. 


! 


BoRsr  in  the  north,  and  rear'd  in  tropic  lands : 

Her  mind  has  all  the  vigour  of  a  tree. 

Sprung  from  a  rocky  soil  beside  the  sea, 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  a  rose  that  stands 

In  the  soft  sunshine  on  some  sheltered  lea. 

She  seems  all  life,  and  light,  and  love  to  me 
No  winter  lingers  in  her  glowing  smile. 

No  coldness  in  her  deep,  melodious  words, 
But  all  the  warmth  of  her  dear  Indian  isle, 

And  all  the  music  of  its  tuneful  birds. 
With  her  conversing  of  my  native  bowers, 

In  the  far  south,  I  feel  the  genial  air 
Of  some  delicious  mom,  and  taste  those  flowers, 

Which,  like  herself  are  bright  above  compare. 


TO  MT  SISTER. 

SisTxm !  deer  sister,  I  am  getting  old : 
My  hair  is  thinner,  and  the  cheerful  light 
.That  glisten'd  m  mine  eyes  is  not  as  biigiity 

Though  while  on  thee  I  look,  'tis  never  eold. 

My  hand  is  not  so  steady  while  I  pen 

These  simple  words  to  tell  how  warm  and  dear 
Flows  my  heart's  fountain  toward  thee,8isler  deer! 

For  years  I  've  lived  among  my  fellow-men,  [joys, 
Shared  their  deep  passions,  known  their  gricw  a  nd 
And  found  Pride,  Power,  and  Fame  btit  gilded 

And,  sailing  far  upon  Ambition's  waves,  [^y** 
Beheld  brave  mariners  on  a  troubled  se«,  [graves. 

Meet,  what  they  fear'd  not-— shipwreck  and  their 
My  spirit  seeks  its  haven,  dear,  with  tbeel 


TO 


'T  IS  Winter  now — but  Spring  will  Uossom  soon. 
And  flowers  will  lean  to  the  embracing  air — 
And  the  young  buds  will  vie  with  them  to  share 

Each  zephyr's  soft  caress ;  and  when  the  Moon 
Bends  her  new  silver  bow,  as  if  to  fling 
Her  arrowy  lustre  through  some  vapoai^s  wing. 

The  streamlets  will  return  the  glance  of  night 
From  their  pore,  gliding  mirrors,  set  by  Spring 

Deep  in  rich  frames  of  clustering  chrysolite. 

Instead  of  Winter's  crumbled  sparks  of  vrMte. 
So,  desrest!  shall  our  loves,  though  frozen  now 

By  cold  unkindness,  bloom  like  buds  and  fkiwcrs, 
Like  fountain's  flash,  for  Hope  with  smiling  brow 

Tells  of  a  Spring,  whose  sweets  shall  all  be  ems! 


TO 


Ladt,  fiirewell !  my  heart  no  more  to  thee 
Bends  like  the  Parsee  to  the  dawning  sun; 

No  mere  thy  beauty  lights  the  world  for  me. 
Or  tints  with  gold  the  moments  as  they  ran. 

A  cloud  is  on  the  landscape,  and  the  beams 
That  made  the  valleys  so  divinely  fair. 

And  scatter'd  diamonds  on  the  gliding  sttvams. 
And  crown'd  the  mountuns  in  their  azure 

Are  veil'd  forever ! — Ladv,  fare  thee  well ! 
Sadly  as  one  who  longeth  for  a  sound 
To  break  the  stillness  of  a  deep  profound, 

I  turn  and  strike  my  frail,  poetic  shell : — 
Listen  !  it  is  the  last ;  for  thee  alone 
My  heart  no  more  shall  wake  its  sorrowing  tone. 


TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  BOUQUET. 

FLOwms  are  love's  truest  language ;  they  betray, 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  Magi  old, 
Where  priceless  wealth  Um  buried,  not  of  gold. 

But  love — strong  love,  that  never  can  decay ! 

I  send  thee  flowers,  O  dearest !  and  I  deem 
That  from  their  petals  thou  wilt  hear  sweet  words. 
Whose  music,  clearer  than  the  voice  of  biids. 

When  breathed  to  thee  alone,  perchance,  may  seem 
All  eloquent  of  feelings  unezpress'd. 

O,  wreathe  them  in  those  tresses  of  dark  hair  ? 

Let  them  repose  upon  thy  forehead  fair, 

And  on  thy  bosom's  yielding  snow  be  press'd  ! 

Thus  shall  thy  fondness  for  ray  flowers  reveal 

llie  love  that  maiden  coyness  would  conceal  I 
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PARK  BENJAMIN. 


NEW  YORK  HARBOR,  ON  A  CALM  DAY. 

Is  this  a  painting  1     Are  those  pictured  clouds 
Which  on  the  sky  so  movelessly  repose  1 

Has  some  rare  artist  fashion*d  forth  the  ahroads 
Of  yonder  vesisel  1     Are  these  imaged  shows 

Of  outline,  figure,  ibrm,  or  is  there  life — 
Life  with  a  thousand  pulses — in  the  scene 
We  gaze  upon  ?  Those  towering  banks  between, 

£*er  to8s*d  these  billows  in  tumultuous  strife ! 
Billows !  there  *s  not  a  wave !  the  waters  spread 

One  broad,  unbroken  mirror ;  all  around 

Is  hush*d  to  silence — silence  so  profound, 
That  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 

Into  the  distance,  would,  like  larum  bell, 

Jar  the  deep  stillness  and  dissolve  the  spell. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  WALTER  SCOTT. 

'T  IS  said,  that  mid  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
And  other  lofly  mountains,  and  in  groves, 
And  hidden  places  where  the  bandit  roves, 

Uptowering  piles  of  stones  the  traveller  sees. 

That  mark  the  spot  where  some  have  fallen  and  died : 
For  them  these  shapeless  monuments  are  rear'd, 
And,  though  to  none  who  passes  by  endear'd. 

Each  from  his  journeying,  will  turn  aside 
To  cast  his  mite  upon  the  rising  moles. 

And  g^ard  the  memory  of  the  lost  unknown ; 

In  this  a  deep,  strong  sentiment  is  shown — 
A  kindred'for  the  dead  in  living  souls. 

If  such,  O,  world«renown'd,  thy  grave  could  be, 

An  Alp  would  rise  a  monument  to  thee ! 


TWILIGHT. 

Calm  twilight!  in  thy  mild  and  silent  time. 
When  summer  flowers  their  perfumeshedaroond. 
And  naught,  save  the  deep,  solitary  soun4 

Of  some  far  bell,  is  heard,  with  solemn  chime 
Tolling  for  vespers,  or  the  evening  bird 

Pouring  sweet  music  o'er  the  woodland  glade. 

As  if  to  viewless  sprites  and  fairies  play'd, 
Who  join  in  dances  when  the  strain  is  heard : 

Then  thoughts  of  those  beloved  and  dearest,  come 
Like  sweetest  hues  upon  the  shadow'd  ware ; 

And  joys  that  blossom'd  in  the  bowers  of  home. 
The  dews  of  memory  with  freshness  lave. 

O !  that  my  last  daybcam  of  life  would  shine. 

Serenely  beautiful,  calm  hour,  as  thine ! 

SPRING. 

Tax  birds  sing  cheerily,  the  streamlets  shout 
As  if  in  echo ;  tones  are  all  around  : 
The  air  is  fiU'd  with  one  pervading  sound 

Of  merriment     Bright  creatures  flit  about; 
Slight  spears  of  emerald  glitter  from  the  ground. 
And  frequent  flowers,  like  helms  of  bloom,  are 

And,  from  the  invisible  army  of  fair  things,  [foond; 
Floats  a  low  murmur  like  a  distant  sea ! 

I  hear  the  clarions  of  the  insect-kings 
Marshal  their  busy  cohorts  on  the  lea. 

Life,  life  in  action — 'tis  all  music,  all — 
From  the  enlivening  cry  of  children  free 

To  the  swift  dnsh  of  waters  as  they  fall ; 
Released  by  thee,  O,  Spring,  to  gted,  wild  liberty ! 


TH5  STARS. 

Wbat  marvel  is  it  that,  in  other  lands 

And  ancient  days,  men  worshipped  the  divine 
And  brilliant  majesty  of  stars  that  shine 

Pure  in  their  lofty  spheres,  like  angel-bands  t 

With  a  deep  reverence,  when  evening  came 
With  her  high  train  of  shadows,  have  I  bow'd 

Beneath  the  heaven,  as  each  new-lighted  flame 
Glow'd  in  the  sapphire  free  from  mist  or  cloud : 

A  holy  presence  seem'd  to  fill  the  air ; 
Invisible  spirits,  such  as  live  in  dreams, 
Came  floating  down  on  their  celestial  beams. 

And  from  my  heart  there  rose  a  silent  prayer. 
What  marvel,  then,  that  men  of  yore  could 
In  each  bright  star  a  glorious  Deity ! 


WHILE  DEPARTING  FOR  ITALY. 

Fare  WILL,  dear  friend !  the  land  is  slowly  &ding; 

Our  vessel  spreads  her  white  wings  to  the  gale — 

Some  eyes  are  dim  and  many  checks  are  pale ; 
The  sailor's  hand  his  storm-worn  brow  is  shading, 

As  from  the  sea  he  gazes  on  the  shore     [home 
Where  his  own  loved  ones  dwell — the  home,  dear 

Of  deep  and  true  affections,  valued  more. 
Since  from  their  blessings  Fate  compels  to  roam. 
I  go  to  seek  fair  health  in  softer  climes ; 

Yet,  dearest,  ever  lives  my  heart  with  thee  I 
O,  in  the  winter's  chill  and  gloomy  times. 

Send  o'er  the  waters  thy  best  hopes  to  me; 
And  when  Favonian  airs  around  me  stray, 
My  thoughts,  like  summer-birds,  shall  homeward 
take  their  way. 


DOMESTIC  LOVE. 

When  those  we  love  are  present  to  the  sight. 
When  those  we  love  hear  fond  affection's  words. 

The  heart  is  cheerful,  as  in  morning  light 
The  merry  song  of  early -waken'd  birds : 

And,  O  !  the  atmosphere  of  home^how  bright 
It  floats  around  us,  when  we  sit  together 
Under  a  bower  of  vine  in  summer  weather. 

Or  round  the  hearthstone  in  a  winter's  night  I 

This  is  a  picture,  not  by  Fancy  drawn — 

The  eve  of  life  contrasted  with  its  dawn ; 

A  gray-hair'd  man — a  girl  with  sunny  eyes ; 

He  seems  to  speak,  and,  laughing,  she  replies: 

While  father,  mother,  brothers  smile  to  see  [tree! 

How  fair  their  rosebud  blooms  beneath  the  parent 

THE  SAME. 

Whetv  those  we  love  are  absent — far  away. 

When  those  we  love  have  met  some  hapless  fate, 
How  pours  the  heart  its  lone  and  plaintive  lay. 

As  the  wood-songster  mourns  her  stolen  mMe ! 
Alas !  the  summer-bower — how  desolate ! 

The  winter-hearth — how  dim  its  fire  appean ! 

While  the  pale  memories  of  by-gone  yean 
Around  our  thoughts  like  spectral-shadows  wait 
How  changed  the  picture !  here,  they  all  are  parted 
To  meet  no  more — the  true,  the  gentle-hearted  ? 
The  old  have  joumey'd  to  their  bourne — the  young 
Wander,  if  living,  distant  lands  among — 
And  now  we  rest  our  dearest  hopes  above ; 
For  heavenly  joy  alone  can  match  domestic  love ! 


WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 


WiLLif  Oatlobd  Clark  was  born  at  Otiaoo^ 
an  agricaltaral  town  in  central  New  York,  in  the 
year  1S10.  His  fiither  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  his  services  had  won  for 
him  tributes  of  acknowledgment  from  the  govern- 
ment He  had  read  much,  and  was  fond  of  philo- 
sophical speculations;  and  in  his  son  he  found  an 
earnest  and  ready  pupil.  The  teachings  of  the 
fiither,  and  the  classical  inculcations  of  the  Re- 
verend Georok  CoLToir,  a  maternal  relative,  laid 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  acquirements  which  after- 
ward gave  grace  and  vigour  to  his  writings. 

At  an  early  age,  stimulated  by  the  splendid  scenery 
outspread  on  every  side  around  him,  Clark  began 
to  feel  the  poetic  impulse.  He  painted  the  beauties 
of  Nature  with  singular  fidelity,  and  in  numbers 
most  musical ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  a  solemnity 
and  gentle  sadness  of  thought  pervaded  his  verse, 
and  evidenced  his  desire  to  gather  from  the  scenes 
and  images  it  reflected,  lessons  of  morality. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  lus  reputation  as 
a  poet  had  already  preceded  him,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Elt, 
commenced  a  weekly  nuscellany  similar  in  design 
to  the  «  Mirror,''  then  and  now  published  in  New 
York.  This  work  was  abandoned  after  a  brief 
period,  and  Clark  assumed,  with  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Brantlkt,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman, 
now  President  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
the  charge  of  the  "  Columbian  Star,"  a  religious 
and  literary  periodical,  of  high  character,  in  which 
he  printed  many  brief  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
a  few  of  which  were  afterward  included  in  a  small 
volume  with  a  more  elaborate  work  entitled  «Tbe 
Spirit  of  Life,"  originally  prepared  as  an  exercise 
at  a  collegiate  exhibition,  and  distinguished  for  the 
melody  of  its  versification  and  the  rare  felicity  of 
its  illustrations. 

After  a  long  association  with  the  reverend  editor 
of  the  "Columbian  Star,"  Clark  was  solicited  to 
take  charge  of  the  «  Philadelphia  Gazette,*'  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  jounials  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  ultimately  became  its  proprietor,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  continued  to  conduct 
it  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Axxs  Potrtill 
CALnrLKuoR,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  woman  of  great  per- 
sonal l>eauty,  rare  accomplishments,  and  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  who  fell  a  victim  to  that  moat 
terrible  disease  of  our  climate,  consumption,  in 
the  meridian  of  her  youth  and  happineaa,  leaving 
her  husband  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
In  the  following  verses,  written  soon  alter  this 
bereavement,  his  emotions  are  depicted  with  unaf- 
fected feeling: 

'T  ia  an  antnmnal  eve— 4he  low  windfl,  sighing 
To  wet  leavsf ,  rostlinf  as  they  hasten  by  i 
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The  eddyioff  fUsCs  to  tossing  booi^  leplytBC* 

And  slMn  darkness  filling  all  the  sky« — 
The  moon,  pale  mistress,  pall'd  in  solemn  vapoiari 

The  rack,  swift-wandering  through  the  void  abovey 
As  I,  a  mourner  by  my  lonely  taper. 

Send  back  to  Aided  boars  the  plaint  of  love. 

Blofsoms  of  peace,  once  in  my  pathway  sprf ngtof , 

Where  have  your  brightness  and  yoursplcndoiirfOBal 
And  thou,  whose  voice  to  me  came  sweet  as  slnffisfl^ 

What  region  holds  thee,  in  the  vast  unknown  Y 
What  star  far  brighter  than  the  rest  contains  tliee. 

Beloved,  departed — empress  of  my  heart  f 
What  bond  of  full  beatitude  encliains  thee^ — 

In  realms  unveiled  by  pen,  or  prophet's  art  1 

Ah !  loved  and  lost !  in  these  autumnal  hoora. 

When  fairy  colours  deck  the  painted  tree. 
When  the  vast  woodlands  seem  a  sea  of  flowetSf 

O!  then  my  soul,  exalting,  bounds  to  tbe«  I 
Springs,  ns  to  clasp  thee  yet  in  this  ezictenee, 

Tet  to  behoM  thee  at  my  lonely  side ; 
But  the  fond  vision  melts  at  once  to  distance. 

And  my  sad  heart  gives  echo— she  has  died  t 

Yes !  when  the  rooming  of  her  years  was  brighCaatf 

That  angel-presence  into  dust  went  down,^ 
While  yet  with  rosy  dreams  her  rest  was  liglitatt. 

Death  for  the  olive  wove  the  cypress^rown, — 
Sleep,  which.no  waking  knows,  o*ercam«  ber 

O'ercame  her  large,  bright,  spiritual  ejrea  s 
Spared  in  her  bower  connubial  one  fkir  blossoai— > 

Then  bore  her  spirit  to  the  upper  skies. 

There  let  me  meet  her,  when,  life's  straggles  over* 

The  pnre  In  love  and  thought  their  fkitb  reaew^— 
Where  man's  forgiving  and  redeeming  Lovtr 

Spreads  out  his  paradise  to  every  view. 
Let  the  dim  Autumn,  with  its  leaves  descendhif. 

Howl  on  the  winter's  verge !— yet  spring  wfll 
So  my  freed  soni,  no  more  'gainst  fiite  conten4faig^ 

With  all  it  loveih  shall  regain  its  home ! 

From  this  time  his  health  gradually  d#ii»||||t^^ 
and  his  friends  perceived  that  the  same 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  "light  of  hia 
ence,"  would  soon  deprive  them  also  of  his  fisUosf^ 
ship.  Though  his  illness  was  of  long  durmtiol^  1m 
was  himself  unaware  of  its  character,  and  wImh  I 
last  saw  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  ww 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  spring,  and  confident  that 
he  would  soon  be  well  enough  to  walk  about  the 
town  or  to  go  into  the  country.  He  continued  to 
write  for  his  paper  until  the  last  day  of  hia  Uk, 
the  twelfth  of  June,  1841. 

His  metrical  writings  are  all  distinguished  tbt  a 
graceful  and  elegant  diction,  thoughta  morally 
and  poetically  beautiful,  and  chaste  and  appropri- 
ate imagery.  The  sadness  which  pervades  them 
is  not  the  gloom  of  misanthropy,  but  a  gentle  v»> 
ligious  melancholy;  and  while  they  portray  tbe 
changea  of  life  and  nature,  they  point  to  ^'•^f^hfr 
and  a  purer  world,  for  which  our  affectionB  aie 
chastened,  and  our  desires  made  perfect  by  wattat^ 
ing  in  this. 

The  qualities  of  his  prose  are  essentially  dttf- 
fereot  from  those  of  his  poetry.    OccasionaUy  he 
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poured  forth  grave  thoughts  in  eloquent  and  fenrent 
language,  but  far  more  often  delighted  hie  readers 
bj  paaeages  of  irresistible  humour  and  wiC  His 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  acute^  and  his  jests 
and  "cranks  and  wanton  wiles"  evinced  the  fulness 
of  his  powers  and  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings. 
The  tales  and  essays  which  he  found  leisure  to  write 
for  the  New  York  «« Knickerbocker  Magaane," — a 
monthly  miscellany  of  high  reputation  edited  by 
his  only  and  twin  brother,  Mr.  Lkwis  Gatlobd 
Clark — and  especially  a  series  of  amusing  ^apera 


A  LAMENT. 

Thsbs  is  a  voice  I  shall  hear  no  more- 
There  are  tones  whose  music  for  me  is  o'er, 
Sweet  as  the  odours  of  spring  were  they, — 
Precious  and  rich — but  they  died  away ; 
They  came  like  peace  to  my  heart  and  ear — 
Never  again  will  they  murmur  here ; 
They  have  gone  like  the  blush  of  a  summer  mom, 
Like  a  crimson  cloud  through  the  sunset  borne. 

There  were  eyes,  that  late  were  lit  up  for  me, 
Whose  kindly  glance  was  a  joy  to  see ; 
They  reveal'd  the  thoughts  of  a  trusting  heart, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  untaught  by  art; 
Whose  affections  were  firesh  as  a  stream  of  spring, 
When  birds  in  the  vernal  branches  sing ; 
They  were  filFd  with  love  that  hath  pass'd  with  them. 
And  my  lyre  is  breathing  their  requiem. 

I  remember  a  brow,  whose  serene  repose 
Seem'd  to  lend  a  beauty  to  cheeks  of  rose ; 
And  lips,  I  remember,  whose  dewy  smile, 
As  I  mused  on  their  eloquent  power  the  while, 
Sent  a  thrill  to  my  bosom,  and  bless'd  my  brafai 
With  raptures  that  never  may  dawn  again;' 
Amidst  musical  accents,  those  smiles  were  ihedr— 
Alas !  for  the  doom  of  the  early  dead ! 

Alas !  for  the  clod  that  is  resting  now 

On  those  slumbering  eyes — on  that  fated  brow, 

Wo  for  the  cheek  that  hath  ceased  to  bloom— 

For  the  lips  that  are  dumb,  in  the  noisome  tomb; 

Their  melody  broken,  their  fragrance  gone. 

Their  aspect  cold  as  the  Parian  stone ; 

Alas,  for  the  hopes  that  with  thee  have  died^ 

O,  loved  one ! — would  I  were  by  thy  aide ! 

Tet  the  joy  of  grief  it  is  mine  to  bear ; 
I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Thy  smile,  of  sweetness  untold,  I  see 
When  the  visions  of  evening  are  borne  to  me ; 
Thy  kiss  on  my  dreaming  lip  is  warm — 
My  arm  embraceth  thy  graceful  form ; 
I  wake  in  a  world  that  is  sad  and  drear, 
To  feel  in  my  bosom — thou  art  not  here. 

O !  once  the  summer  with  thee  was  bright ; 
The  day,  like  thine  eyes,  wore  a  holy  light 
There  was  bliss  in  existence  when  thou  wert  nigfa, 
There  was  balm  in  the  evening's  rosy  sigh ; 
Then  earth  was  an  Eden,  and  thou  its  guests* 
A  Sabbath  of  blessings  was  in  my  breaat; 
My  heart  was  full  of  a  sense  of  love, 
Likest  of  all  things  to  heaven  ahova. 


under  the  quaint  title  of  <*  OUapodiana,"  will  long 
be  remembered  as  affording  abundant  evidence  of 
the  qualities  I  have  enumerated. 

In  person  Mr.  Clark  was  of  the  middle  height, 
his  form  was  erect  and  manly,  and  his  counte- 
nance pleasing  and  expressive.  In  ordinary  in- 
tercourse he  was  cheerful  and  animated,  and  he 
was  studious  to  conform  to  the  conventional  usages 
of  society.  Warm-hearted,  confiding,  and  gen^ 
reus,  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  by  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  he  was  much  loved.  • 


Now,  thou  art  gone  to  that  voiceless  hall. 
Where  my  budding  raptures  have  perish'd  all ; 
To  that  tranquil  and  solemn  place  of  rest. 
Where  the  earth  lies  damp  on  the  sinless  breast : 
Thy  bright  locks  all  in  the  vault  are  hid — 
Thy  brow  h  conceal'd  by  the  coffin  lid ; — 
All  that  was  lovely  to  me  is  there — 
Mournful  is  life,  and  a  load  to  bear ! 


MEMORY. 

'T  IB  sweet  to  remember !     I  would  not  forego 
The  charm  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  can  throw. 
For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 
In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 
We  know  not  the  future — the  past  we  have  fiH — 
Its  cherishM  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 
Its  raptures  anew  o'er  our  pulses  may  roll. 
When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  souL 

'T  is  sweet  to  remember !  when  storms  are  abroad. 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  God  : 
The  day  may  be  darken'd,  but  far  in  the  west, 
In  vermilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  his  rest ; 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth  away : — 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  can  |day, 
When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowers 
Which  love  scattered  round  us  in  happier  hounk 

T  is  sweet  to  remember !  When  friends  are  unkind, 
When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the 

mind: 
Then,  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  envelopes  a  land 
Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand ; 
To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hear 
Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ear; 
To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then. 
To  list  the  fond  voices  of  childhood  again,—  I 

O,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised. 
Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  refused. 

'TIS  sweet  to  remember!  And  naught  can  destroy 
The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  the  joy, 
Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gladden  oar 

way, 
When  the  changeful  and  faithless  desert  or  betray. 
I  would  not  forget ! — though  my  thoughts  should 

be  dark, 
O'er  the  ocean  of  life  I  look  back  from  my  bark. 
And  I  see  the  lost  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenly  rest. 
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SONG  OF  MAY. 


Teb  spring's  scented  bads  all  around  me  are  a  well- 
ing: 
There  are  songs  in  the  stream — ^there  is  health 
in  the  gale ; 
A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling. 
As  float  the  pure  daybeams  o'er  mountain  and 
vale; 
The  desolate  reign  of  old  winter  is  broken— 

The  verdure  is  fresh  upon  every  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  revival  the  charm,  and  a  token 
Of  love,  O  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty,  to  thee ! 

The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  mornings 

And  flushes  the  clouds  that  begirt  his  career ; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 

To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year : 
He  fills  with  delight  all  the  balm>breathirig  flowers ; 

He  mounts  to  the  zenith  and  laughs  op  the  wave ; 
He  wakes  into  music  the  green  forest^bowers, 

And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  riven 
lave. 

The  young  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion — 

He  timidly  sails  in  the  infinite  sky ; 
A  greeting  to  May,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 

He  pours  on  the  west-winds  that  fragrantly  sigh ; 
Around  and  above,  there  are  quiet  and  pleasure — 

The  woodlands  are  singing,  the  heaven  is  bright; 
The  fields  are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure. 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light 

Alas !  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  boeom ! 

The  spelb  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more; 
The  song  in  the  wildwood,  the  sheen  in  the  bloasom, 

The  fresh-swelling  fountain — their  magic  is  o'er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  on  the  floweriy 

They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone, 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long  vanish'd  hours, 

And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

From  thefor-spreading  earth  and  the  limitlessheaven 

There  have  vanish'd  an  eloquent  glory  and  gleam ; 
To  my  sad  mind  no  more  is  the  influence  gfiven, 

Which  coloureth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream; 
The  bloom-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth; 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  in  weariness  sleepeth. 

Or  sees  but  my  youth,  and  the  visions  it  gave. 

Tet  it  is  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended— 

'T  is  not  that  its  snow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow; 

But  the  newness  and  sweetness  of  being  are  ended : 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witchery  now; 
The  shadows  of  death  o'er  my  path  have  been 
sweepings — 
There  are  those  who  have  loved  me  debarr'd 
from  the  day ; 
The  green  turf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are 
sleeping. 
And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  sool  is  away. 

It  is  shut  to  the  glow  of  this  present  existence 
It  hears,  from  the  Past,  a  funereal  strain ; 

And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  high-seeming  distance. 
Where  the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  gamer'd 
again: 


Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask-rose  cheek  thaO 
nourish. 

Where  grief  beait  no  longer  the  poisonotia  eting; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  Houriah, 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  firing. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hopes  which  to  others  an  given 

Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 
I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  the 
heaven — 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 
And  if  gentle  Nature,  her  festival  keeping. 

Delights  not  my  bosom,  ah.!  do  not  condemn; 
O'er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping. 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with 
them. 


DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

Youive  mother,  be  is  gone ! 
His  dimpled  cheek  no  more  will  touch  thj  breaat; 

No  more  the  music-tone 
Float  from  his  lips,  to  thine  all  fondly  preaaM ; 
His  smile  and  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee: 
Earth  must  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour. 
And  he  hath  pass'd  in  beauty  from  the  daj, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower, 
Tom,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  epraj; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repoae. 
As  frost,  in  spring-time,  blights  the  early 


Never  on  earth  again 
Will  his  rich  accents  charm  thy  listening 

Like  some  iEolian  strain. 
Breathing  at  eventide  serene  and  clear; 
His  voice  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  seal  of  peace  and  silence  liea. 

And  from  thy  yearning  heart. 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  him^ 

A  gladness  must  depart. 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim; 
While  lonely  memories,  an  unceasing  train» 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Yet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
Rolls  like  the  darkness  of  a  funeral  by, 

And  hope  forbids  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-discolour'd  akj; 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  evening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

Tis  from  the  better  land  ! 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springi^ 

Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  Goo  can  see, 
Who  said,  on  earth,  to  children,  "  Come  to 


Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd : 
And  thoogh  his  presence  may  be  loet  to  thee^ 

And  vacant  leave  thy  breast, 
And  miss'd,  a  sweet  load  from  thy  parent  knee; 
Though  tones  familiar  from  thine  ear  have  peaa*d. 
Thou 'It  meet  thy  first^xim  with  his  Lord  at  ImL 
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SUMMER. 


Thi  Spring's  gay  promise  moUed  into  thee^ 
Fair  Summer !  and  thy  gentle  reign  is  here ; 

The  emerald  robes  are  on  each  leafy  tree ; 
In  the  blue  sky  thy  voice  is  rich  and  clear; 

And  the  free  brooks  have  songs  to  bless  thy  reign— 

They  leap  in  music  midst  thy  bright  domain. 

The  gales,  that  wander  from  the  unclouded  west, 
Are  burden'd  with  the  breath  of  countless  fields; 

They  teem  with  incense  from  the  green  earth's  breatt 
That  up  to  heaven  its  grateful  odour  yields ; 

Bearing  sweet  hymns  of  praise  from  many  a  bird, 

By  nature's  aspect  into  rapture  stirr'd. 

In  such  a  scene  the  sun>illumined  heart 
Bounds  like  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  cell, 

When  through  its  bars  the  morning  glories  dart, 
And  forest-anthems  in  hb  hearing  swell — 

And,  like  the  heaving  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

His  panting  bosom  labours  to  be  free. 

Thus,  gazing  on  thy  void  and  sapphire  iky, 
O,  Summer!  in  my  inmost  soul  arise 

Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  woods  reply, 
And  the  bland  air  with  its  soft  melodies ;— - 

Till  basking  in  some  vision's  glorious  ray, 

I  long  for  eagle's  plumes  to  flee  away. 

I  long  to  cast  this  cumbrous  clay  asidd. 

And  the  impure,  unholy  thoughts  that  cIiDg 

To  the  sad  bosom,  torn  with  care  and  pride : 
I  would  soar  upward,  on  unfetter'd  wing, 

Far  through  the  chambers  of  the  peaceful  dues. 

Where  the  high  fount  of  Summer's  brightness  lies! 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

If  it  be  sad  to  mark  the  bow'd  with  age 
Sink  in  the  halls  of  the  remorseless  tomb. 

Closing  the  changes  of  life's  pilgrimage 

In  the  still  darkness  of  its  mouldering  gloom: 

O  !  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  flung. 

When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  loved  and  yoong! 

They  to  whose  bosoms,  like  the  dawn  of  spring 
To  the  unfolding  bud  and  scented  rose. 

Comes  the  pure  freshness  age  can  never  bring. 
And  fills  the  spirit  with  a  rich  repose, 

How  shall  we  lay  them  in  their  final  rest. 

How  pile  the  clods  upon  their  wasting  breast  1 

Life  openeth  brightly  to  their  ardent  gaze ; 

A  glorious  pomp  sits  on  the  gorgeous  sky ; 
O'er  the  bruad  world  hope's  smile  incessant  plays, 

And  scenes  of  beauty  win  the  enchanted  eye : 
How  sad  to  break  the  vision,  and  to  fold 
Each  lifeless  form  in  earth's  embracing  mould ! 

Yet  this  is  life !     To  mark  from  day  to  day. 
Youth,  in  the  freshness  of  its  morning  prime. 

Pass,  like  the  anthem  of  a  breeze  away. 

Sinking  in  waves  of  death  ere  chill'd  by  time ! 

Ere  yet  dark  years  on  the  warm  cheek  had  shed 

Autumnal  mildew  o'er  the  rose-like  red ! 

And  yet  what  mourner,  though  the  pensive  eye 
Be  dimly  thoughtful  in  its  burning  tears, 
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But  should  with  rapture  gaze  upon  the  sky,  ^reenl 
Through  whose  far  depths  the  spirit's  wug  c»- 
T%ere  gleams  eternal  o'er  their  ways  are  flung. 
Who  fii^e  from  earth  while  yet  their  yean  are  young! 


THE  SIGNS  OF  GOD. 


I  xark'd  the  Spring  as  she  pass'd  along, 
With  her  eye  of  light,  and  her  lip  of  song; 
While  she  stole  m  peace  o'er  the  green  earth's  breast. 
While  the  streams  sprang  out  from  their  icy  rest*.  • 
The  buds  bent  low  to  the  breeze's  sigh, 
And  their  breath  went  forth  in  the  scented  sky ; 
When  the  fields  look'd  fresh  in  their  sweet  repose, 
And  the  young  dews  slept  on  the  new-bom  rose. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  Autumn's  hour: 
A  frost  had  discolour'd  the  summer  bower; 
The  blast  wail'd  sad  mid  the  withered  leaves. 
The  reaper  stood  musing  by  gathered  sheaves ; 
The  mellow  pomp  of  the  rainbow  woods 
Was  stirr'd  by  the  sound  of  the  rising  floods ; 
And  I  knew  by  the  cloud — by  the  wild  wind's  strain 
That  Winter  drew  near  with  his  storms  again ! 

I  stood  by  the  ocean ;  its  waters  roll'd 
In  their  changeful  beauty  of  sapphire  and  gold ; 
And  day  look'd  down  with  its  rsidiant  smiles. 
Where  the  blue  waves  danced  round  a  Uiousand 
The  ships  went  forth  on  the  trackless  seas,    [isles: 
Their  white  wings  play'd  in  the  joyous  bresse ; 
Their  prows  rushed  on  mid  the  parted  foam. 
While  the  wanderer  was  wrapp'd  in  a  dream  of  home! 

The  mountain  arose  with  its  lofty  brow, 
While  its  shadow  was  sleeping  in  vales  below; 
The  mist  like  a  garland  of  glory  lay, 
Where  its  proud  heights  soar'd  in  the  air  away; 
The  eagle  was  there  on  his  tireless  wing. 
And  his  shriek  went  up  like  an  oflering: 
And  he  seem'd,  in  his  sunward  flight,  to  raise 
A  chant  of  thanksgiving — ^a  hymn  of  praise ! 

I  look'd  on  the  arch  of  the  midnight  skies. 
With  its  deep  and  unsearchable  mysteries: 
The  moon,  mid  an  eloquent  multitude 
Of  unnumber'd  stars,  her  career  pursued : 
A  charm  of  sleep  on  the  city  fell, 
All  sounds  lay  hush'd  in  that  brooding  spell ; 
By  babbling  brooks  were  the  buds  at  rest. 
And  the  wild-bird  dream'd  on  his  downy  nest. 

I  stood  where  the  deepening  tempest  pass'd,    . 
The  strong  trees  groan'd  in  the  sounding  blast ; 
The  murmuring  deep  with  its  wrecks  roll'd  on; 
The  clouds  o'ershadow'd  the  mighty  sun; 
The  low  reeds  bent  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
And  hills  to  the  thunder-peal  replied ; 
The  lightning  burst  forth  on  its  fearful  way. 
While  the  heavens  were  lit  in  its  red  array ! 

And  hath  man  the  power,  with  his  pride  and  his  skill. 
To  arouse  all  nature  i^th  storms  at  will  1 
Hath  he  power  to  colour  the  summer-cloud*- 
To  allay  the  tempest  when  the  hills  are  bow'd  1 
Can  he  waken  the  spring  with  her  festal  wreath  1 
Can  the  sun  grow  dim  by  his  lightest  breath  t 
Will  he  come  agfain  when  death's  vale  is  trod  ? 
Who  then  shall  dare  murmur  **There  is  no  God/** 


E 
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EUTHANASIA. 

MiTHivKt,  when  on  the  Ungnid  ejm 

Lile*8  autumn  scenes  grow  dim; 
When  evening's  shadows  veil  the  sky, 

And  Pleasure's  sjien  hymn 
Grows  fainter  on  the  tuneless  ear, 
Like  echoes  from  another  sphere, 

Or  dream  of  seraphim, 
It  were  not  sad  to  cast  away 
This  dull  and  cumbrous  load  of  clay. 

It  were  not  sad  to  feel  the  heart 

Grow  passionless  and  cold ; 
To  feel  those  longings  to  depart 
That  cheer'd  the  good  of  old ; 
To  dasp  the  faith  which  looks  on  high. 
Which  fires  the  Christian's  dying  eye. 

And  makes  the  curtain-fold 
That  falls  upon  his  wasting  breast 
The  door  that  leads  to  endless  rest. 

It  were  not  lonely  thus  to  lie 

On  that  triumphant  bed, 
Till  the  pure  spirit  mounts  on  high. 

By  wbite-wing'd  seraphs  led : 
Where  glories  earth  may  never  know 
O'er  **  many  mansions"  lingering  glow. 

In  peerless  lustre  shed ; 
It  were  not  lonely  thus  to  soar, 
Where  sin  and  grief  can  sting  no  more. 

And,  thouf^  the  way  to  such  a  goal 

Lies  through  the  clouded  tomb, 
If  on  the  free,  unfetter'd  soul 

There  rest  no  stains  of  gloom. 
How  should  its  aspirations  rise 
Far  through  the  blue,  unpillar'd  sldei^ 

Up,  to  its  final  home ! 
Beyond  the  journeyings  of  the  sun, 
Where  streams  of  living  waters  ran. 


AN  INVITATION. 


*'Tliey  that  seek  me  early  shall  flod  me.** 

CoMi,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 
Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze. 

Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 
And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 

Come,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer>bads  un- 
folding, 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast. 

While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  hold- 
Come— and  secure  interminable  rest !         [ing. 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
Those  who  now  love  thee  will  have  passM  forever. 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee ; 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever. 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be ! 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing. 
Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die ; 

Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throw- 
Fades,  Ukt  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky ;    [ing 


Life  hath  but  shadows,  nve  a  promise  given. 
Which  lights  the  future  with  a  fedelese  ray ; 

O,  touch  the  sceptre ! — win  a  hope  in  Heacvea: 
Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  awaj ! 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  exislenoe 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul  ;-^ 
And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  i^tTtanrPt 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal : 
Home  of  the  weary ! — where,  in  peace'  reposuif  , 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss. 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtain'd  grave  is  doaing^ 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  tliia  ! 


THE  BURIAL-PLACE  AT  LAUREL  HILL.* 

Himi  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  diall  lis. 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er,  its  laboan  done. 

Where  waving  boughs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  wky. 
Admit  the  ferewell  radiance  of  the  son. 

Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmnring  town. 
With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in. 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down» 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 


And  in  this  hallow'd  spot,  where  Nature  ahoi 
Her  summer  smiles  from  fiiir  and  stainless  skies, 

Affection's  hand  may  strew  her  dewy  flowers. 
Whose  fragrant  incense  from  the  grave  shall 


And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  wovds 
MThich  grief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale, 

Shall  teach  the  heart;  while  waters,  leaves,  and  bndi 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  pde. 

Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefisre  pour 
On  scented  airs  the  unavailing  sigh — 

While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivering  to  the 
And  landscapes  blooming — that  the  loved 
diel 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene; 

Soon  rainbow  colours  on  the  woods  will  &I1, 
And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  gisen. 

As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  palL 

Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round. 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stand. 

While  the  chain'd  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  Death  had  numb'd  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm,  soft  winds  dial!  rise  in  spring, 
Like  struggling  daybeams  o'er  a  blasted  hettb. 

The  bird  retum'd  shall  poise  her  goklen  wing. 
And  liberal  Nature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  end. 
The  blessed  dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise. 

And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilling  summons  Mend 
Its  tone'with  anthems  from  the  upper 


There  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last. 
Where  dazsling  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand; 

Where  Love  her  crown  attains — her  trials  past  -' 
And,  fill'd  with  rapture,  hails  the  « better  landf 

•  Near  the  city  of  PhiUdelplila. 
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A  CONTRAST. 
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It  wm  the  moTning  of  a  dty  in  ipring ; 
The  sun  look'd  gUulneei  from  the  eastern  Aj; 
Birds  were  upon  the  trees  and  on  the  wing, 
And  all  the  air  was  rich  with  melody ;         [high ; 
The  heaven — the  calm,  pure  heaven,  was  hright  on 
Earth  laughed  beneath  in  all  its  freshening  green, 
The  free  blue  streams  sang  as  they  wandered  by. 
And  many  a  simny  glade  and  flowery  scene 
GleamM  out,  like  thoughts  of  youth,  life's  troubled 
years  between. 

The  rose's  breath  upon  the  south  wind  came, 
Oft  as  its  whisperings  the  young  branches  stirr'd. 
And  flowers  for  which  the  poet  hath  no  name ; 
While,  mid  the  blossoms  of  the  grove,  were  heud 
The  restless  murmurs  of  the  humming-bird ; 
Waters  were  dancing  in  the  mellow  light ; 
And  joyous  notes  and  many  a  cheerful  word 
Stole  on  the  charmed  ear  with  such  delight 
As  waits  on  soft,  sweet  tones  of  music  heard  at  night 

The  night<lews  lay  in  the  hal^pen'd  flower. 
Like  hopes  that  nestle  in  the  youthful  breast ; 
And  ruffled  by  the  light  airs  of  the  hour. 
Awoke  the  pure  lake  from  its  glassy  rest : 
Slow  blending  with  the  blue  and  distent  weat, 
Lay  the  dim  woodlands,  and  the  qcdet  gleam 
Of  amber-clouds,  like  islands  of  tfie  blest- 
Glorious  and  bright,  and  changing  like  a  dream, 
And  lessening  &st  away  beneath  the  intenaer  beam. 

Songs  were  amid  the  valleys  far  and  wide. 
And  on  the  green  slopes  and  the  mountains  high : 
While,  from  the  springing  flowers  on  every  aide. 
Upon  his  painted  wings,  the  butterfly 
Roam'd,  a  gay  blossom  of  the  sunny  sky ; 
The  visible  smile  of  joy  was  on  the  scene ; 
'T  was  a  bright  vision,  but  too  soon  to  die ! 
Spring  may  not  linger  in  her  robes  of  green- 
Autumn,  in  storm  and  shade  shall  quench  the  anm- 
mer  sheen. 

I  came  again.    'Twas  Autumn's  stormy  hoar: 
The  voice  of  winds  was  in  the  faded  wood ; 
The  sere  leaves,  rustling  in  deserted  bovrer. 
Were  hurfd  in  eddies  to  the  moaning  flood : 
Dark  clouds  were  in  the  west — and  red  as  blood. 
The  sun  shone  through  the  hazy  atmosphere ; 
While  torrent  voices  broke  the  solitude, 
Where,  straying  lonely,  as  with  steps  of  fear, 
I  mark'd  the  deepening  gloom  which  shrouds  the 
dying  year. 

The  ruffled  lake  heaved  vrildly ;  near  the  shore 
It  bore  the  red  leaves  of  the  shaken  tree, 
Shed  in  the  violent  north  wind's  restless  roar. 
Emblems  of  man  upon  life's  stormy  sea ! 
Pale  autumn  leaves!  once  to  the  breezes  free 
They  waved  in  spring  and  summer's  golden  prime ; 
Now,  even  as  clouds  or  dew  how  fast  they  flee ; 
Weak,  changing  like  the  flowers  in  autumn's  clime. 
As  man  sinks  down  in  death,  chill'd  by  the  toudi 
of  time ! 

I  mark'd  the  picture — 'twas  the  changefril 
Which  life  holds  up  to  the  obaerrant  eye : 


Its  spring,  and  summer,  and  its  bowers  of  green. 
The  streaming  sunlight  of  its  morning  diy. 
And  the  dark  clouds  of  death,  which  linger  by; 
For  ott,  when  life  is  fresh  and  hope  is  strong. 
Shall  early  sorrow  breathe  the  unbidden  sigh. 
While  age  to  death  moves  peacefully  along. 
As  on  the  singer's  lip  expires  the  flnish'd  song. 


THE  FADED  ONE. 


GoKi  to  the  slumber  which  may  know  no  waking 

Till  the  loud  requiem  of  the  world  shall  swell ; 
Gone !  where  no  sound  thy  still  repose  is  breaking. 

In  a  lone  mansion  through  long  years  to  dwell ; 
Where  the  sweet  gales  that  herald  bud  and  blossom 

Pour  not  their  music  nor  their  fragrant  breath: 
A  seal  is  set  upon  thy  budding  bosom, 

A  bond  of  loneliness — a  spell  of  death ! 

Tet  'twas  but  yesterday  that  all  before  thee 

Shone  in  the  freshness  of  life's  morning  lumn; 
Joy's  radiant  smile  was  playing  briefly  o'er  thee. 

And  thy  light  feet  impress*d  but  vernal  flowers. 
The  restless  spirit  charm'd  thy  sweet  existence. 

Making  all  beauteous  in  youth's  pleasant  maxe. 
While  gladsome  hope  illumed  the  onward  dji^anrtt. 

And  lit  with  sunbeams  thy  expectant  days. 

How  have  the  garlands  of  thy  childhood  widier'd. 

And  hope's  false  anthem  died  upon  the  iii  I 
Death's  cloudy  tempests  o'er  thy  way  have  gathn'd. 

And  his  stem  bolts  have  burst  in  fury  Uiere. 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sleeps  the  shade  of  even. 

Tenth's  braided  wreath  lies  statn'd  in  sprinkled 
Tet  looking  upward  in  its  grief  to  Heaven,     [doiC, 

Love  should  not  mourn  thee,  save  in  hope  and 
trust. 


A  REMEMBRANCE. 


I  six  thee  still !  thou  art  not  dead, 

Though  dust  is  mingling  with  thy  form; 
The  broken  sunbeam  hath  not  shed 

The  final  rainbow  on  the  storm: 
In  visions  of  the  midnight  deep. 

Thine  accents  through  my  bosom  thrill, 
Till  joy's  fond  impulse  bids  me  weepr— 

For,  wrapt  in  thought  I  see  thee  still ! 

I  sec  thee  still, — that  cheek  of  rose, — 

Those  lips,  with  dewy  fragrance  wet. 
That  forehead  in  serene  repose, — 

Those  soul-lit  eyes — I  see  them  yet ! 
Sweet  seraph !    Sure  thou  art  not  dead^-* 

Thou  giacest  still  this  earthly  sphere. 
An  influence  still  is  round  me  shed, 

Like  thine^ — and  yet  thou  art  not  hera ! 

Farewell,  beloved !    To  mortal  sight. 

Thy  vermeil  cheek  no  more  may  bloom ; 
No  more  thy  smiles  inspire  delight. 

For  thou  art  gamer*d  in  the  tomb. 
Rich  harvest  for  that  ruthless  power 

Which  hath  no  bound  to  mar  his  will  >— 
Tet,  as  in  hope's  uncbuded  hour, 

Throned  in  my  heart,  I  see  thee  atiU. 
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TO  THE  WEST. 


Laxd  of  the  West ! — green  forest^land ! 

Clime  of  the  fair,  and  the  immense ! 
Favourite  of  Nature's  liberal  hand. 

And  child  of  her  munificence ! 

Fill'd  with  a  rapture  warm,  intense, 
High  on  a  cloud-girt  hill  I  stand ; 

And  with  clear  vision  gazing  thence. 
Thy  glories  round  me  far  expand : 

Rivers,  whose  likeness  earth  has  not, 
And  lakes,  that  elsewhere  seas  would  be^— 

Whose  shores  the  countless  wild  herds  dot, 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  all  as  free ; 

Mountains  that  pierce  the  bending  sky, 
And  with  the  storm-cloud  warfare  wage : 

Shooting  their  glittering  peaks  on  higb* 
To  mock  the  fierce,  red  lightning's  rage ; 

Arcadian  vales,  with  vine-hung  bowei% 
And  grassy  nooks,  'neath  beechen  shade. 

Where  dance  the  never-resting  Hours, 
To  music  of  the  bright  cascade ; 

Skies  sofUy  beautiful,  and  blue 
As  Italy's,  with  stars  as  bright ; 

Flowers  rich  as  morning's  sunrise  hue. 
And  gorgeous  as  the  gemm'd  midnight 

Land  of  the  West !  green  forest-land ! 

Thus  hath  Creation's  bounteous  hand 
Upon  thine  ample  bosom  flung 
Charms  such  as  were  her  gift  when  the  gtmy  wodd 
was  young! 

Land  of  the  West ! — where  naught  is  old 
Or  fiiding,  but  tradition  hoary, — 

Thy  yet  unwritten  annals  hold 
Of  many  a  daring  deed  the  story ! 

Man's  might  of  arm  hath  here  been  tried. 
And  woman's  glorious  strength  of  soul,-^ 

When  war's  fierce  shout  rang  far  and  wide. 
When  vengeful  foes  at  midnight  stole 

On  slumbering  innocence,  and  gave 
Nor  onset-shout,  nor  warning  word. 
Nor  nature's  strong  appealings  heard 

From  woman's  lips,  to  "spare  and  save 
Her  unsuspecting  little  one, 
Her  only  chilil — her  son !  her  son  I" 

Unheard  the  supplicating  tone. 
Which  ends  in  now  a  shriek,  and  now  a  deep 
death-groan! 


Land  of  the  West !— green  foreat-hnd  ! 

Thine  early  day  for  deeds  is  famed 
Which  in  historic  page  shall  stand 

Till  bravery  is  no  longer  named. 
Thine  early  day ! — it  nursed  a  band 

Of  men  who  ne'er  their  lineage  ^^1nnf*l^ : 
The  iron-nerved,  the  bravely  good. 
Who  neither  spared  nor  lavish'd  blood-— 

Aye  rtadyt  mom,  or  night,  or  noon ; 
Fleet  in  the  race,  firm  in  the  field. 
Their  sinewy  arms  their  only  shield — 
Courage  to  Death  alone  to  yield ; 

The  men  of  Daniel  Book  ! 
Their  dwelling-place— the  «good  green*wood  ^ 

Their  favourite  haunts — the  kmg  aicside^ 
The  murmuring  and  majestic  flood. 

The  deep  and  solemn  shade : 
Where  to  them  came  the  word  of  CJod, 
When  storm  and  darkness  were  abroad. 

Breathed  in  the  thunder's  voice  aloud. 

And  writ  in  lightning  on  the  cloud. 
And  thus  they  lived :  the  dead  leavee  ofi, 

Heap'd  by  the  playful  winds,  their  bed ; 
Nor  wish'd  they  couch  more  warm  or  soft 

Nor  pillow  for  the  head. 
Other  than  fitting  root,  or  stone. 
With  the  scant  wood-moss  overgrown. 
Heroic  band !     But  they  have  pass'd. 

As  pass  the  stars  at  rise  of  sun : 
Melting  into  the  ocean  vast 

Of  Time,  and  sinking,  one  by  one ; 
Yet  lingering  here  and  there  a  few, 
As  if  to  take  a  last,  long  view 
Of  the  domain  they  won  in  strife 
With  foes  who  battled  to  the  knife. 
Peace  unto  those  that  sleep  beneath  ns ! 
.  All  honour  to  the  few  that  yet  do  linger  with  os ! 

Land  of  the  West ! — thine  early  prime 
Fades  in  the  flight  of  hurrying  Time ; 
Thy  noble  forests  fall,  as  sweep 
Europe's  myriads  o'er  the  deep; 
And  thy  broad  plains,  with  welcome  waim. 
Receive  the  onward-pressing  swarm : 
On  mountain-height,  in  lowly  vale. 

By  quiet  lake,  or  gliding  river, — 
Wherever  sweeps  the  chainless  gale. 

Onward  sweep  they,  and  forever. 
■  O,  may  they  come  with  hearts  that  ne*er 
Can  bend  a  tyrant's  chain  to  wear; 
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With  soulfl  that  would  indignuit  turn. 
And  proud  oppreasion's  minions  fpom ; 
With  nerves  of  steel,  and  words  oi  flanWy 
To  strike  and  sear  the  wretch  who'd  bxi^  oar 
land  to  shame ! 

Land  of  the  West ! — beneath  the  Hesren 

There 's  not  a  fairer,  lovelier  clime ; 
Nor  one  to  which  was  ever  given 

A  destiny  more  high,  sublime. 
From  Alleghany's  base,  to  where 

Our  Western  Andes  prop  the  sky-— 
The  home  of  Frcedom*s  hearts  is  then. 

And  o'er  it  Freedom's  eagles  fly. 
And  here, — should  e'er  Columbia's  land 

Be  rent  with  fierce  intestine  feud ; 
Shall  Freedom's  latest  cohorts  stand, 

Till  Freedom's  eagles  sink  in  blood, 
And  quench'd  are  all  the  stars  that  now  her 
ners  stud ! 


AUGUST. 


Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dust, 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green ! 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 

Dims  thy  late-brilliant  sheen: 
And  thy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and : 
Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hour. 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Look'd  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  braasy  face ; 
And  still  and  lazily  run. 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace, 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  went. 

Flame-like,  the  long  midday. 
With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirr'd 

The  down  upon  the  spray. 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird. 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon. 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air, 
And  gossamer  web-wcrk  on  the  sleeping 
E'en  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze, 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfresfaening 
Partake  the  general  languor,  and  deep  rest. 

Happy,  as  man  may  be, 

Stretch'd  on  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower. 
While  the  voluptuous  bee 
Robs  each  surrounding  flower, 

And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o'er  his  breast, 

The  husbandman  enjoys  his  nocmday 


Agmnst  the  hazy  sky 
The  thin  and  fleecy  clouds,  unmovhig,  rest. 

Beneath  them  far,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west. 
The  vulture,  scenting  thence  its  carrion*fiuna^ 
Sails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air. 

Soberly,  in  the  shade. 
Repose  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  ox ; 
Or  in  the  shoal  stream  wada, 
Shelter'd  by  jutting  rocks : 


The  fleecy  flock,  fly-scourged  and  restless,  rash 
Madly  from  fence  to  fence,  from  bush  to  bush. 

.Tediously  pass  the  hours, 
And  vegetation  wilts,  with  blister'd  root. 
And  droop  the  thirsting  flowers, 
Where  the  slant  sunbeams  shoot : 
But  of  each  tall,  old  tree,  the  lengthening  line. 
Slow-creeping  eastward,  marks  the  day's  decline. 

Faster,  along  the  plain. 
Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge: 

The  kine  are  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  sun. 
Welcome,  mild  eve ! — the  sultry  day  is  done. 

Pleasantly  comest  thou. 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisp'd-np  grass; 

And  the  curl'd  corn-blades  bow. 

As  the  light  breezes  pass. 
That  their  parch'd  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  expand. 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fever'd  land. 

So,  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  n»de  whole, 

Tumeth  in  joy  above, 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  may  expand. 
And  rove,  untrammerd,  in  that  « better  land." 


SPRING  VERSES. 


How  with  the  song  of  every  bird, 
And  with  the  scent  of  every  flower. 

Some  recollection  dear  is  stirr'd 
Of  many  a  long-departed  hour. 

Whose  course,  though  shrouded  now  in  n^t, 

Was  traced  in  lines  of  golden  light ! 

I  know  not  if,  when  years  have  cast 
Their  shadows  on  life's  early  dreams, 

Tis  wise  to  touch  the  hope  that's  past, 
And  re-illume  its  fading  beams : 

But,  though  the  future  hath  its  star. 

That  olden  hope  is  dearer  far. 

Of  all  the  present,  much  is  bright ; 

And  in  the  coming  years,  I  see 
A  brilliant  and  a  cheering  light. 

Which  bums  before  me  constantly ; 
Guiding  my  steps,  through  haze  and  gloom, 
To  where  Fame's  turrets  proudly  loom. 

Tet  coldly  shines  it  on  my  brow; 

And  in  my  breast  it  widtes  to  life 
None  of  the  holy  feelings  now, 

With  which  my  boyhood's  heart  was  rife : 
It  cannot  touch  that  secret  spring 
Which  erst  made  life  so  bless'd  a  thing. 

Give  me,  then  give  me  birds  and  flowers. 
Which  are  the  voice  and  breath  of  Spring! 

For  those  the  songs  of  life's  young  hours 
With  thrilling  touch  recall  and  sing: 

And  these,  with  their  swe^  breath,  impart 

Old  tales,  whose  memory  warms  the  heart 
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MAY. 

Would  that  thoa  coaldst  last  for  9j% 

Merry,  erer-merry  May ! 

Made  of  sun-gleams,  shade,  and  ahowH% 

Bursting  buds,  and  breathing  floweni ; 

Dripping-lock'd,  and  rosy-vested, 

Yiolet-slipper'd,  rainbow-crested ; 

Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 

Festooned  with  the  dewy  vine : 

Merry,  ever-merry  May, 

Would  that  thoa  couldst  last  for  aye ! 

Out  beneath  thy  morning  sky 
Dian's  bow  still  hangs  on  high ; 
And  in  the  blue  depths  afar 
Glimmers,  here  and  there,  a  star. 
Diamonds  robe  the  bending  grass, 

Glisteningt  early  flowers  among — 
Monad's  world,  and  fairy's  glass, — 
Bathing-fount  for  wandering  sprite— 

By  mysterious  fingers  hung, 
In  the  lone  and  quiet  night 
Now  the  freshening  breezes  pas^^ 
Gathering,  as  they  steal  along. 
Rich  perfume,  and  matin-eong ; 
And  quickly  to  destruction  hnrl'd 
Is  fairy's  diamond  glass,  and  monad's  dew>diop 
Lo !  yon  cloud,  which  hung  but  now         [world. 
Black  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
Threatening  the  green  earth  with  storm ; 
See  I  it  heaves  its  giant  form. 
And,  ever  changing  shape  and  hue. 
Each  time  presenting  something  new, 
Moves  slowly  up,  and  spreading  roUs  away 
Towards  the  rich  purple  streaks  that  usher  hi  the 
Brightening,  as  it  onward  goes,  [^7« 

Until  its  very  centre  glows 
With  the  warm,  cheering  light,  the  coming  son 
As  the  passing  Chnstian's  soul,  [bestows : 

Nearing  the  celestial  goal. 
Brighter  and  brighter  grows,  till  God  illamM  the 
whole. 

Out  beneath  thy  noontide  sky, 
On  a  shady  slope  I  lie. 

Giving  fancy  ample  play ; 
And  there 's  not  more  blest  than  I, 

One  of  Adam's  race  to-day. 
Out  beneath  thy  noontide  sky ! 
Earth,  how  beautiful !  how  clear 
Of  cloud  or  mist  the  atmosphere ! 
What  a  glory  greets  the  eye ! 
What  a  calm,  or  quiet  stir, 
Steals  o'er  Nature's  worshipper — 
Silent,  yet  so  eloquent. 
That  wo  feel  'tis  heaven-sent ! 
Waking  thoughts,  that  long  have  slnmber'd, 
Passion-dimm'd  and  earth-encumber'd — 
Bearing  soul  and  sense  away. 
To  revel  in  the  perfect  day 
Which  'waits  us,  when  we  shall  for  aye       [day! 
Discard  this  darksome  dust — this  prison-hoose  of 

Out  beneath  thy  evening  sky, 
Not  a  breexe  that  wanders  by 


But  hath  swept  the  green  eartii's  boMm  ; 
Rifling  the  rich  grape-vine  Mnaaom, 
Dallying  with  the  simplest  flower 
In  mossy  nook  and  rosy  bower ; 
To  the  perfumed  green-house  stn^ing. 
And  with  rich  exotics  playing ; 
Then,  unsated,  sweeping  over 
Banks  of  thyme,  and  fields  of  clover ! 
Out  beneath  thy  evening  Ay, 
Groups  of  children  caper  by, 
Crown'd  with  flowers,  and  rush  along 
With  joyous  laugh,  and  shout,  and  aoiig. 
Flashing  eye,  and  radiant  cheek, 
Spirits  all  unsunn'd  bespeak. 
They  are  in  life's  May-month  hours, 
And  those  wild  bursts  of  joy,  what  are  thcj  bill 
life's  flowers  1 

Woiild  that  thou  couldst  hist  for  9j9f 

Merry,  ever-merry  May ! 

Made  of  sim-gleams,  shade,  and  showen, 

Bursting  buds,  and  breathing  flowers ; 

Dripping-lock'd,  and  rosy-vested, 

Yiolet-slipper'd,  rainbow-crested ; 

Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 

Festoon'd  with  the  dewy  vine : 

Merry,  ever-meny  May, 

Woold  that  thou  coaldst  last  for  aye ! 


OUR  EARLY  DAYS. 

Oum  early  days ! — ^How  often  bade 
We  torn  on  life's  bewildering  track. 
To  where,  o'er  hill  and  valley,  plays 
The  sunlight  of  our  early  days ! 

A  boy— my  truant  steps  were  seen 
Where  streams  were  bright,  and  meadows 
Where  flowers,  in  beauty  and  perfume. 
Breathed  ever  of  the  Eden-bloom ; 
And  birds,  abroad  in  the  free  wind. 
Sang,  as  they  left  the  earth  behind 
And  wing'd  their  joyous  way  above. 
Of  Eden-peace,  and  Eden-love. 
That  life  was  of  the  soul,  as  well 
Ai  of  the  outward  visible ; 
And  now,  its  streams  are  dry ;  and  sere 
And  brown  its  meadows  all  appear ; 
Gone  are  its  flowers ;  its  bird's  glad  voioe 
Bat  seldom  bids  my  heart  rejoice ; 
And,  like  the  mist  as  comes  the  day. 
Its  Eden-glories  roll  away. 

A  youth — the  mountain-torrent  made 
The  music  which  my  soul  obey'd. 
To  shun  the  crowded  ways  of  men, 
And  se6k  the  old  tradition'd  glen, 
Where,  through  the  dim,  uncertain  light. 
Moved  many  an  ever-changing  sprite. 
Alone  the  splinter 'd  crag  to  dare. 
While  trooping  shadows  fill'd  the  air. 
And  quicken'd  fancy  many  a  form 
Traced  vaguely  in  the  gathering  storm. 
To  tread  the  forest's  lone  arcades. 
And  dream  of  Sherwood's  peopled  shadst. 
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And  Windsor's  haunted  "  alleys  green" 
"  Dingle''  and  <<  bosky  bourn"  between. 
Till  burst  upon  my  raptured  glance 
The  whole  wide  realm  of  Old  Romance : 
Such  was  the  life  I  lived — a  youth ! 
But  vanished,  at  the  touch  of  Truth, 
And  never  to  be  known  agen, 
Is  all  that  made  my  being  then. 

A  man — the  thirst  for  fame  was  mine. 

And  bow'd  me  at  Ambition's  shrine, 

Among  the  votaries  who  have  g^ven 

Time,  health,  hope,  peace— and  madly  strnreiiy 

Ay,  madly !  for  that  which,  v^hen  found. 

Is  oflenest  but  an  empty  sound. 

And  I  have  worshipp'd ! — even  yet 

Mine  eye  is  on  the  idol  set ; 

But  it  hath  found  so  much  to  be 

But  hollowness  and  mockery. 

That  from  its  worship  ofl  it  turns 

To  where  a  light  intenser  bums, 

Before  whose  radiance,  pure  and  warm, 

Ambition's  star  must  cease  to  charm. 

Our  early  days ! — They  haunt  us  ever- 
Bright  star-gleams  on  life's  silent  river, 
Which  pierce  the  shadows,  deep  and  dtm, 
That  bar  e'en  manhood's  noonday  aoiL 
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Stavd  up— erect !     Thou  hast  the  fonn. 
And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  mora 

A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ? — Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among } 

As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chkf  T 

The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 

With  proud  step  and  averted  eyel 
Nay !  nurse  not  such  belieU 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast. 

What  were  the  proud  one's  soom  to  tfi«eT 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No : — ^uncurb'd  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect. 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires. 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  check'd ; 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot : 
Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O,  stand  erect !  and  from  them  burst ! 

And  longer  sufier  not ! 


Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great ! — what  better  they  than  thou  1 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  1 
Has  God  with  equal  favours  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  1 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust ! 

Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then  :  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod ! 
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Thk  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

Stout-hearted  dames  were  they; 
With  nerve  to  wield  the  battle-brand. 

And  join  the  border-fray. 
Our  rough  land  had  no  braver, 

In  its  days  of  blood  and  strife- 
Aye  ready  for  severest  toil, 

Aye  free  to  peril  life. 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

On  old  Kentucky's  soil 
How  shared  they,  with  each  danntlesi 

War's  tempest  and  life's  toil ! 
They  shrank  not  from  the  foeman.— 

They  quail'd  not  in  the  fight — 
But  cheer'd  their  husbands  through  the  day, 

And  soothed  them  through  the  night 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 
Their  bosoms  pillow'd  men ! 

And  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stand. 
In  hammock,  fort,  or  glen. 

To  load  the  sure,  old  rifle- 
To  run  the  leaden  ball — 

To  watch  a  battling  husband's  plaos^ 
And  fiU  it,  should  he  faU : 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

Such  were  their  daily  deeds. 
Their  monument! — where  does  it  stand  1 

Their  epitaph  ? — who  reads  t 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome^ 
Tet  who  or  lauds  or  honours  them, 

E'en  in  their  own  green  home  1 

The  mothers  of  our  forest^land  ! 

They  sleep  in  unknown  graves : 
And  had  they  borne  and  nursed  a  band 

Of  ingrates,  or  of  slaves, 
They  had  not  been  more  neglected ! 

But  their  graves  shall  yet  be  found, 
And  their  monuments  dot  here  and  there 

"The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 
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HYMN  AND  PRAYER. 

Imp  I  HITS  Spirit !  who  art  round  us  ever, 
In  whom  we  float,  as  motes  in  summer-akj, 

May  neither  life  nor  death  the  sweet  bond  saver. 
Which  joins  us  to  our  unseen  Friend  on  high. 

Unseen — ^yet  not  unfelt — if  any  thought 

Has  raised  our  mind  from  earth,  or  pufe  desire, 

A  generous  act,  or  noble  purpose  brought. 
It  is  thy  breath,  O  Loao,  which  fans  the  fiie. 

To  me,  the  meanest  of  thy  creatures,  knaeUng, 
Conscious  of  weakness,  ignorance,  sin,  and  shame, 

Give  such  a  force  of  holy  thought  and  feeling, 
That  I  may  live  to  glorify  thy  name ; 

That  I  may  conquer  base  desire  and  passion. 
That  I  may  rise  o*er  selfish  thought  and  will,  « 

Overcome  the world'sallurement, threat,  and&ahion. 
Walk  humbly,  softly,  leaning  on  thee  etiU* 

I  am  unworthy.    Yet,  for  their  dear  sake 

I  ask,  whose  roots  planted  in  me  are  found ;  ^ 

For  precious  vines  are  propp*d  by  rudest  stake. 
And  heavenly  roses  fed  in  darkest  ground. 

Beneath  my  leaves,  though  early  fallen  and  Aided, 
Yount^  plants  are   warm'd, — they   drink  my 
branches'  dew: 

Let  them  not.  Lord,  by  me  be  Upas-ehaded ; 
Make  me,  for  their  sske,  firm,  and  pure,  and  trae. 

For  their  sake,  too,  the  fiiithful,  wise,  and  bold, 
Whose  generous  love  has  been  my  prida  and  stay, 

Those  who  have  found  in  me  some  trace  of  gold. 
For  their  sake  purify  my  lead  and  day. 

And  let  not  all  the  pains  and  toil  be  wasted. 
Spent  on  my  youth  by  saints  now  gone  to  rest ; 

Nor  that  deep  sorrow  my  Redeemer  tasted. 

When  on  his  soul  the  guilt  of  man  was  presa'd. 

Tender  and  sensitive,  he  braved  the  storm. 
That  we  might  fly  a  well-deserved  fate, 

Pour*d  out  his  soul  in  supplication  warm, 
Look'd  with  his  eyes  of  love  on  eyes  of  hate. 

Let  all  this  goodness  by  my  mind  be  seen, 
Let  all  this  mercy  on  my  heart  be  seai'd ! 

Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  power  can  make  me  clean: 
O,  speak  the  word — 4hy  servant  shall  be  heal'd. 


THE  POET. 

Ha  touch*d  the  earth,  a  soul  of  flame. 
His  bearing  proud,  his  spirit  high ; 

Fill'd  with  the  heavens  from  whence  hie 
He  smiled  upon  man*s  destiny. 

Yet  smiled  as  one  who  knows  no  fear. 

And  felt  a  secret  strength  within. 
Who  wondered  at  the  pitying  tear 

Shed  over  human  loss  and  sin. 

Lit  by  an  inward,  brighter  light 

Than  aught  that  round  about  him  shone. 

He  walk*d  erect  through  shades  of  night ; 
Clear  was  his  pathway — but  how  lone ! 

Men  gaxe  in  wonder  and  in  awe 

tJpon  a  form  so  like  to  theirs. 
Worship  the  presence,  yet  withdraw 

And  cany  elsewhere  warmer  prayan. 

Yet  when  the  glorious  pilgrim-guest. 

Forgetting  once  his  strange  estate. 
Unloosed  the  lyre  from  off  his  breast. 

And  strung  its  chords  to  human  late ; 

And,  gayly  snatching  some  rude  air, 

CarollM  by  idle,  passing  tongue, 
Gave  back  the  notes  that  linger'd  therd, 

And  in  Heaven's  tones  earth's  low  lay  fong; 

Then  warmly  grasp'd  the  band  that  sought 
To  thank  him  with  a  brother's  soul. 

And  when  the  generous  wine  was  brought. 
Shared  in  the  feast  and  quaff'd  the  bowl ; 

• 

Men  laid  their  hearts  low  at  his  feet, 
And  sunn'd  their  being  in  his  light, 

Press'd  on  his  way  his  steps  to  greet, 
And  in  hb  love  forgot  his  might 

And  when,  a  wanderer  long  on  earth, 

On  him  its  shadow  also  fell, 
And  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  a  birth 

Whose  day-spring  was  from  Heaven's  own  will; 

They  cherish'd  e'en  the  tears  he  shed. 
Their  woes  were  hallow'd  by  his  wo, 

Humanity,  half  cold  and  dead. 
Had  been  revived  in  genius'  glow. 
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JACOB'S  WELL.* 


Hbek,  after  Jacob  parted  from  hia  brother, 
His  daughters  lingered  round  thiswell,  new-made; 

Here,  seventeen  centuriea  after,  came  anoUMr, 
And  talk*d  with  Jesus,  wondering  and  afraid. 

Here,  other  centuries  past,  the  emperor's  mothv 
8helter*d  its  waters  with  a  temple's  shade. 

Here,  ^id  the  fallen  fragments,  as  of  old, 

The  girl  her  pitcher  dips  within  its  waten  cold. 

And  Jacob's  race  grew  strong  for  many  an  hour, 
Then  torn  beneath  the  Roman  eagle  kj ; 

The  Roman's  vast  and  earth-controlling  poirar 
Has  crumbled  like  these  shafts  and  stones  awaj; 

But  still  the  waters,  fed  by  dew  and  shower, 
Come  up,  as  ever,  to  the  light  of  day, 

And  still  the  maid  bends  downward  widi  her  uni. 

Well  pleased  to  see  its  glass  her  lovely  &oe  niliini. 

And  those  few  words  of  truth,  first  atter'd  h&n^ 
Have  sunk  into  the  human  soul  and  hent; 

A  spiritual  faith  dawns  bright  and  clear. 
Dark  creeds  and  ancient  mysteries  depart ; 

The  hour  for  Goo's  true  wondiippers  draws  near; 
Then  mourn  not  o'er  the  wrecks  of  earthly  art: 

Kingdoms  may  fall,  and  human  works  decay. 

Nature  moves  on  unchanged — TVu/At  MMBf9t 
away. 


THE  VIOLET.t 


Whiit  April's  warmth  unlocks  the  dod, 

Soften'd  by  gentle  showers, 
The  violet  pierces  through  the  aod. 

And  blossoms,  first  of  flowers ; 
80  may  I  give  my  heart  to  (}od 

In  childhood's  early  hours. 

Some  plants,  in  gardens  only  found. 
Are  raised  with  pains  and  care : 

God  scatters  violet*  all  around, 
7%ey  blossom  everywhere ; 

Thus  may  my  love  to  ali  abound. 
And  aU  my  fragrance  share. 


Some  scentless  flowers  stand  straight  and  Ugh 

With  pride  and  haugbtineas : 
But  violets  perfume  land  and  sky. 

Although  they  promise  leas. 
Let  me,  with  all  humility. 

Do  more  than  I  profeaa. 

Sweet  flower,  be  thou  a  type  to  me 

Of  blameless  joy  and  mirth, 
Of  widely-scatter'd  sympathy, 

Embracing  all  God's 
Of  early-blooming  piety. 

And  unpretending  worth. 


•  Suffiested  by  a  skstcb  of  Jacob's  Well,  aad 
Cterisim. 
t  Written  for  a  little  girl  to  speak  oa  lfay-4ajr,  In  tiM 

character  of  the  VkHet. 


TO  A  BUNCH  OF  FLOWERS. 


LiTTLK  firstlings  of  the  year ! 
Have  you  come  my  room  to  cheer  1 
YoQ  are  diy  and  paxch'd,  I  think ; 
Stand  within  this  glass  and  drink ; 
Stand  beside  me  on  the  table, 
'Mong  my  books— if  I  am  able, 
I  will  find  a  vacant  space 
For  your  bashfrilness  and  grace ; 
Learned  taaks  and  serious  duty 
Shall  be  lighten'd  by  your  beauty. 
Pure  afiCection's  sweetest  token, 
Choicest  hint  of  love  unspoken, 
Friendship  in  your  help  rejoices. 
Uttering  her  mysterious  voices. 
Yoi/  are  gifts  the  poor  may  oflfai^— 
Wealth  can  find  no  better  proffer: 
For  you  tell  of  tastes  refined. 
Thoughtful  heart  and  spirit  kind. 
Gift  of  gold  or  jewel^lreases 
Ostentatious  thought  eonfisaees ; 
Simplest  mind  this  boon  may  give, 
Modesty  herself  receive. 
For  lovely  woman  you  were  meant 
The  just  and  natural  ornament. 
Sleeping  on  her  bosom  frir. 
Hiding  in  her  raven  hair, 
Or,  peeping  out  mid  golden  cods, 
Tou  outshine  barbaric  peaiis ; 
Yet  you  lead  no  thought  astray. 
Feed  not  pride  nor  vain  display. 
Nor  disturb  her  sisters'  rest. 
Waking  envy  in  their  breast 
Let  the  rich,  with  heart  elate, 
Pile  their  board  with  costly  plate ; 
Richer  ornaments  are  ours. 
We  will  dress  our  homes  with  flowen ; 
Yet  no  terror  need  we  feel 
Lest  the  thief  break  through  to  steal 
Ye  are  playthings  for  the  child, 
€Kfts  of  love  for  maiden  mild, 
Comfort  for  the  aged  eye, 
For  the  poor,  cheap  luxury. 
Though  your  life  is  but  a  day,    - 
Precious  things,  dear  flowers,  yon  asy. 
Telling  that  the  Being  good 
Who  supplies  our  daily  food. 
Deems  it  needful  to  supply 
Daily  food  for  heart  and  eye. 
80,  tiiough  your  life  is  but  a  day. 
We  grieve  not  at  your  swift  decay; 
He,  who  smiles  in  your  bright  fooea, 
Sends  us  more  to  take  your  placea ; 
'TIS  for  this  ye  fiide  so  soon. 
That  He  may  renew  the  boon ; 
That  kindness  often  may  repeat 
These  mute  messagea  so  sweet : 
That  Love  to  plainer  speech  may  get. 
Conning  oft  his  alphalMt ; 
That  beauty  may  be  rain'd  from  hinfiu. 
New  with  every  mom  and  even. 
With  fieahest  firagranee  sonrise  greeting: 
Therefore  are  ye,  flowers,  eo  fle^ng. 
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THE  DELAWARE  WATER-GAP. 


i 


Our  western  land  can  boast  no  lovelier  spot 
The  hills  which  in  their  ancient  grandeur  stand, 
Piled  to  the  frowning  clouds,  the  bulwarks  seem 
Of  this  wild  scene,  resolved  that  none  but  Heaven 
Shall  look  upon  its  beauty.    Round  their  breast 
A  curtain'd  fringe  depends,  of  golden  mist, 
TouchM  by  the  slanting  sunbeams ;  while  below 
The  silent  river,  with  majestic  sweep. 
Pursues  his  shadowed  way, — ^his  glassy  face 
Unbroken,  save  when  stoops  the  lone' wild  swan 
To  float  in  pride,  or  dip  his  ruffled  wing. 
Talk  ye  of  solitude  1— It  is  not  here. 
Nor  silence. — Low,  deep  murmurs  are  abroad. 
Those  towering  hills  hold  converse  with  the  sky 
That  smiles  up>on  their  summits ; — and  the  wind 
Which  stirs  their  wooded  sides,  whispers  of  life. 
And  bears  the  burden  sweet  from  leaf  to  leaf. 
Bidding  the  stately  forest-boughs  look  bright, 
And  nod  to  greet  his  coming ! — And  the  brook, 
That  with  its  silvery  gleam  comes  leaping  down 
From  the  hill-side,  has,  too,  a  tale  to  tell ; 
The  wild  bird^s  music  mingles  with  its  chime  ;— 
And  gay  young  flowers,  that  blossom  in  its  path. 
Send  forth  their  perfume  as  an  added  gift. 
The  river  utters,  too,  a  solemn  voice. 
And  tells  of  deeds  long  past,  in  ages  gone, 
When  not  a  sound  was  heard  along  his  shoies. 
Save  the  wild  tread  of  savage  feet,  or  shriek 
Of  some  expiring  captive, — and  no  bark 
E*er  cleft  his  gloomy  waters.    Now,  his  waves 
Are  vocal  often  with  the  hunter*s  song  ;-* 
Now  visit,  in  their  glad  and  onward  course, 
The  abodes  of  happy  men — gardens  and  fields — 
And  cultured  plains-— still  bearing,  as  they  pass. 
Fertility  renew'd  and  fresh  delights. 

The  time  has  been, — so  Indian  legends  say,— 
When  here  the  mighty  Delaware  pour'd  not 


His  ancient  waters  through,  but  turned  aside 

Through  yonder  dell,  and  wash*d  those  shaded  valea. 

Then,  too,  these  riven  clifts  were  one  smooth  hill. 

Which  smiled  in  the  warm  sunbeams,  and  display 'd 

The  wealth  of  summer  on  its  graceful  slope. 

Thither  the  hunter-chieftains  oft  repair*d 

To  light  their  council-fires ;  while  its  dim  height. 

Forever  veiled  in  mist,  no  mortal  dared, 

'Tis  said,  to  scale ;  save  one  white-hair'd  old  nan, 

Who  there  held  commune  with  the  Indian's  Gos, 

And  thence  brought  down  to  men  his  high  oqii»- 

mands. 
Years  passM  away :  the  gifted  seer  had  lived 
Beyond  life's  natural  term,  and  bent  no  more 
His  wearv  limbs  to  seek  the  mountain's  summit 
New  tribes  had  fill'd  the  land,  of  fiercer  mien. 
Who  strove  against  each  other.     Blood  and  deadi 
Fill'd  those  g^reen  shades,  where  all  before  waa  peace. 
And  the  stem  warrior  scalp'd  his  dying  captive 
E'en  on  the  precincts  of  that  holy  spot   [monm'd 
Where  the  Great  Spirit  had  been.    Some  few,  who 
The  unnatural  slaughter,  urged  the  aged  priest 
Again  to  seek  the  consecrated  height, 
Succour  from  Heaven,  and  mercy  to  implore. 
They  watch'd  him  from  afer.    He  labour'd  slowly 
High  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  vanish'd  soon 
Behind  the  folded  clouds,  which  cluster'd  dark 
As  the  last  hues  of  sunset  pass'd  away. 
The  night  fell  heavily ;  and  soon  were  heard 
Low  tones  of  thunder  firom  the  mountain-top, 
Muttering,  and  echoed  from  the  distant  hilk 
In  deep  and  solemn  peal ;  while  lurid  flashes 
Of  lightning  rent  anon  the  gathering  gloom. 
Then,  wilder  and  more  loud,  a  fearful  crash 
Burst  on  the  startled  ear ;  the  earth,  convulsed, 
Groan'd  from  its  solid  centre ;  forests  shook 
For  leagues  around ;  and,  by  the  sudden  gleam 
Which  flung  a  fitful  radiance  on  the  spot, 
A  sight  of  dread  was  seen.    The  mount  waa  rent 
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From  top  to  bate ;  and  where  ao  late  had 
Green  boughs  and  bloaaome,  yawa*d  a  frightful 

chasm, 
FillM  with  unnatural  darkness.     From  afiur 
The  distant  roar  of  waters  then  was  heard ; 
They  camOf  with  gathering  sweep,  o'erwhelming  all 
That  chcck*d  their  headlong  course;   the  rich 

maize-field, 
The  low-roof  *d  hut,  its  sleeping  inmates— all 
Were  swept  in  speedy,  undistinguish'd  min 
Morn  look*d  upon  the  desolated  scene 
Of  the  Great  Spirit's  anger,  and  beheld 
Strange  waters  passing  through  the  cloiren  rocks ; 
And  men  looked  on  in  silence  and  in  fear, 
And  far  removed  their  dwellings  from  the  spot, 
Where  now  no  more  the  hunter  chased  his  prey, 
Or  the  war-whoop  was  heard.  Thus  years  went  on : 
Each  trace  of  desolation  vanish'd  last; 
Those  bare  and  biacken'd  clifis  were  ovenpread 
With  fresh,  green  foliage,  and  the  swelling  earth 
Yielded  her  stores  of  flowers  to  deck  their  sidfls. 
The  river  pass'd  majestically  on 
Through  his  new  channel ;  verdure  graced  his  banks; 
The  wild  bird  murmur'd  sweetly  as  before 
In  its  beloved  woods ;  and  naught  remained. 
Save  the  wild  tales  which  chieftains  told, 
To  mark  the  change  celestial  rengeanee  wnragfat. 


I 


SUSQUEHANNA. 

SoFTLT  the  blended  light  of  evening  rests 
Upon  thee,  lovely  stream  !•   Thy  gentle  tide. 
Picturing  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sky, 
Onward,  unbroken  by  the  ruffling  wind, 
Majestically  flows.     O !  by  thy  side. 
Far  from  the  tumults  and  the  throng  of  meOf 
And  the  vain  cares  that  vex  poor  human  life, 
'T  were  happiness  to  dwell,  alone  with  thee, 
And  the  wide,  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
From  thy  green  shores,  the  mountains  that  enclose 
In  their  vast  sweep  the  beauties  of  the  plain. 
Slowly  receding,  toward  the  skies  ascend, 
E  nrobed  with  clustering  woods,  o'er  which  the  imile 
Of  Autumn  in  his  loveliness  hath  pass'd. 
Touching  their  foliage  with  his  brilliant  hoM, 
And  flinging  o*er  the  lowliest  leaf  and  ahmb 
His  golden  livery.     On  the  distant  heights 
Soil  clouds,  earth-based,  repose,  and  stretch  a£ur 
Their  bumishM  summits  in  the  clear,  blue  heaven. 
Flooded  with  splendour,  that  the  dazxled  eye 
Turns  drooping  from  the  sight — Nature  is  here 
Like  a  throned  sovereign,  and  thy  voice  doth  tell. 
In  music  never  silent,  of  her  power. 
Nor  are  thy  tones  unanswerM,  where  she  builds 
Such  monuments  of  rcgal  sway.    These  wide. 
Untrodden  forests  eloquently  speak. 
Whether  the  breath  of  summer  stir  their  depths, 
Or  the  hoarse  moaning  of  November's  blast 
Strip  from  their  boughs  their  covering. 

All  the  au- 
Is  now  instinct  with  life.     The  merry  hum 
Of  the  returning  bee,  and  the  blithe  song 
Of  fluttering  bird,  mocking  the  solitude. 
Swell  upward ;  and  the  play  of  dairhipg  streams 


From  the  green  mountain-aide  is  fidntly  haaid. 
The  wild  swan  swims  tha  waters'  azure  braaak 
With  graceful  sweep,  or,  startled,  soan  away. 
Cleaving  with  mounting  wing  the  clear,  bright  air. 

01  in  the  boasted  lands  beyond  the  deep, 
Where  Beauty  hath  a  birthright— where  aach 

mound 
And  mouldering  ruin  tells  of  ages  past^ 
And  every  breeze,  as  with  a  spirit's  tone. 
Doth  waft  the  voices  of  Oblivion  back. 
Waking  the  soul  to  lofty  memories. 
Is  there  a  scene  whose  loveliness  could  fill 
The  heart  with  peace  more  pure  1   NoryetartthoVf 
Proud  stream !  without  thy  records — graven  deep 
On  yon  eternal  hills,  which  shall  endure 
Long  as  their  summits  breast  the  wintry  storm. 
Or  smile  in  the  warm  sunshine.     They  have  been 
The  chroniclere  of  centuries  gone  by : 
Of  a  strange  race,  who  trod  perchance  their  aides, 
Ere  these  gray  woods  had  sprouted  firom  the  earth 
Which  now  they  shade.    Here  onward  swept  thy 

waves. 
When  tones  now  silent  mingled  with  their  soond, 
And  the  wide  shore  was  vocal  with  the  song 
Of  hunter  chief,  or  Iover*8  gentle  strain. 
Those  pass'd  away — forgotten  as  tliey  pass'd ; 
But  holier  recollections  dwell  with  tlMe : 
Here  hath  immortal  Freedom  built  her  proud 
And  solemn  monuments.    The  mighty  dust 
Of  heroes  in  her  cause  of  glory  fallen. 
Hath  mingled  with  the  soil,  aiui  hallow'd  it 
Thy  watera  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
The  desperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  worlds— 
The  de«ls  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  hearta, 
And  hymn'd  their  requiem. 

Far  beyond  this  vale. 
That  sends  to  heaven  its  incense  of  lone  flowers, 
Gay  village  spires  ascend — and  the  glad  voice 
Of  industry  is  heard.     So  in  the  lapse 
Of  future  years  these  ancient  woods  shall  bow 
Beneath  the  levelling  axe — and  man's  abodes 
Displace  their  sylvan  honours.     They  will  pass 
In  turn  away;  yet,  heedless  of  all  change. 
Surviving  all,  thou  still  wilt  murmur  on. 
Lessoning  the  fleeting  race  that  look  on  thee 
To  mark  the  wrecks  of  time,  and  read  their  doom. 


LAKE  ONTARIO. 

Dkip  thoughts  o'ershade  my  spirit  while  I  _ 
Upon  the  blue  depths  of  thy  mighty  breast; 

Thy  glassy  fiice  is  bright  with  sunset  raya, 
And  thy  fai^tretching  waten  are  at  rest. 

Save  the  small  wave  that  on  thy  margin  plays, 
Lifting  to  summer  airs  its  flashing  crest; 

While  the  fleet  hues  across  thy  surface  driven. 

Mingle  afar  in  the  embrace  of  heaven. 

Thy  smile  is  glorious  when  the  morning's  spring 
Gives  half  its  glowing  beauty  to  the  deep; 

When  the  dusk  swallow  dips  his  drooping  wing. 
And  the  gay  winds  that  o'er  thy  bosom  sweep 

Tribute  from  dewy  woods  and  violets  bring. 
Thy  restless  billows  in  their  gifts  to  steep. 

Thou'rt  beautiful  when  evening  moonbeams  shine. 

And  the  soft  hour  of  night  and  stare  is  thine. 
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ThMi  hMt  ikj  tifaptrti,  too;  tht  Ughtoing'*  hone 
li  BMur  thoBk  thoagfa  iuhmq;  thy  peacefiil  ■!»«•» 

When  itoniMi  have  lash'd  tbeae  waters  into  Ibuiiy 
Echoes  full  oft  the  pealing  thunder^s  roar. 

Thoa  hast  dark  trophies :  the  unhonourM  tomb 
Of  those  now  soiight  and  wept  on  earth  no  more: 

Full  many  a  goodly  form,  the  loved  and  brave, 

Lies  whelm'd  and  still  beneath  thy  sullen  wave. 

The  world  was  young  with  thee:  this  swelling  flood 
As  proudly  swell'd,  as  purely  met  the  sky. 

When  sound  of  life  rouseid  not  the  ancient  wood. 
Save  the  wild  eagle*s  scream,  or  panther*s  cry* 

Hotb  on  this  verdant  bank  the  savage  stood, 
And  shook  his  dart  and  battle-axe  on  high. 

While  hues  of  slaughter  tinged  thy  billows  Uoe^ 

As  deeper  and  more  close  the  conflict  grew. 

Heie,  too,  at  early  morn,  the  hunter's  song 
Was  heard  firom  wooded  isle  and  grassy  glade ; 

And  here,  at  eve,  these  clusterM  bowers  among. 
The  low,  sweet  carol  of  the  Indian  maid. 

Chiding  the  slumbering  breeze  and  shadows  long^ 
That  kept  her  lingering  lover  firom  the  shade, 

While,  scarcely  seen,  thy  willing  waters  o'er, 

Sped  the  light  bark  that  bore  him  to  the  shore. 

Those  scenes  are  past  The  spirit  of  changing  yean 
Has  breathed  on  all  around,  save  thee  alone. 

More  &int]y  the  receding  woodland  hears 
Thy  voice,  once  full  and  joyous  as  its  own. 

Nations  have  gone  from  earth,  nor  trace  appears 
To  tell  their  tale— forgotten  or  unknown. 

Tet  here,  unchanged,  untamed,  thy  waters  lie, 

Axure,  and  dear,  and  boundless  as  the  sky. 


SODUS  BAY. 

I  BLESS  thee— native  shore  I 
Thy  woodlands  gay,  and  waters  sparkling  dear  I 

'T  is  like  a  dream  once  more 
The  music  of  thy  thousand  waves  to  hear  I 

As,  murmuring  up  the  sand. 
With  kisses  bright  they  lave  the  sloping  land. 

The  gorgeous  sun  looks  down, 
Bathing  thee  gladly  in  his  noontide  ray ; 

And  o'er  thy  headlands  brown 
With  loving  light  ^e  tints  of  evening  play. 

Thy  whispering  breezes  £ear 
To  break  the  calm  so  softly  hallow'd  here. 

Here,  in  her  g^reen  domain. 
The  stamp  of  Nature's  sovereignty  is  found ; 

With  scarce  disputed  reign 
She  dwells  in  all  the  solitude  around. 

And  here  she  loves  to  wear 
The  regal  garb  that  suits  a  queen  so  (air. 

• 

Full  oft  my  h^art  hath  yeam'd 
For  thy  sweet  shades  and  vales  of  sunny  rest  I 

Even  as  the  swan  retum'd. 
Stoops  to  repose  upon  thine  azure  breast, 

I  greet  each  welcome  spot 
Forsaken  long — ^but  ne'er,  ah,  ne*er  forgot ! 

'Twas  here  that  memory  grew—       [Isft; 
'T  was  here  that  childhood's  hopes  and  oares  ware 
Its  early  freshness,  too— 


Bra  dioops  the  soul,  of  her  best  joys  bereft. 

Where  are  they  T— o'er  the  track 
Of  oold  years,  I  would  call  the  wanderav  bock ! 

They  most  be  with  thee  still! 
Thou  art  unchanged— as  bright  the  sunbeams  play-- 

From  not  a  tree  or  hill 
Hath  time  one  hue  of  beauty  snatdi'd  away. 

Unchanged  alike  should  be 
The  blessed  thing  so  lato  resigned  to  thee ! 

Give  back,  O,  smiling  deep ! 
The  heart's  &ir  sunshine,  and  the  dreams  of  yooA 

That  in  thy  bosom  sleep — 
Life's  April-innocence,  and  trustful  truth ! 

The  tones  that  breathed  of  yore 
In  thy  lone  murmurs,  once  again  restore ! 

Where  have  they  vanish'd  all ! — 
Only  the  heedless  winds  in  answer  sigh^ 

Still  rushing  at  thy  call, 
With  reckless  sweep  the  streamlet  flashes  by  I 

And  idle  as  the  air, 
Or  fleeting  stream,  my  soul*s  insatiate  prayer ! 

Home  of  sweet  thoughts — fiunewell ! 
Where'er  through  changeful  life  my  lot  may  bsw 

A  deep  and  hallow'd  spell 
Is  on  thy  waters  and  thy  woods  for  me ! 

Though  vainly  hucy  craves 
Its  diildhood  with  the  music  of  thy  waves ! 


TO  A  WATERFALL. 

Wild  is  your  airy  sweep, 
Billows  that  foam  from  yonder  mountain-aid^— 
Dashing  with  whiten'd  crests  and  thundering  tide 

To  seek  the  distant  deep ! 

Now  to  the  verge  ye  climb. 
Now  rush  to  plunge  with  emulous  haste  bdow ; 
Sounding  your  stormy  chorus  as  ye  go— 

A  never-ending  chime ! 

Leaping  fh>m  rock  to  rock, 
Unwearied  your  eternal  course  ye  hold ; 
The  rainbow  tints  your  eddying  waves  unfoM, 

The  hues  of  sunset  mock ! 

Why  choose  this  pathway  rude. 
These  diSk  by  gray  and  ancient  woods  o'ergrownl 
Why  pour  your  music  to  the  echoes  lone 

Of  this  wild  solitude  ? 

The  mead  in  green  array. 
With  silent  beauty  wooes  your  loved  embraee ; 
Would  lead  you  through  soft  banks,  with  deviona 

Along  a  gentler  way.  [gnce. 

There,  as  ye  onward  roam. 
Fresh  leaves  would  bend  to  greet  your  waters  bright: 
Why  soom  the  charms  that  vainly  court  your  aight^ 

Amid  these  wilds  to  foam  ? 

Alas !  oar  fate  is  one — 
Both  ruled  by  wayward  fancy ! — All  in  vain 
I  question  both!  My  thoughts  still  spurn  the  chain — 

Ye— heedless    thunder  on ! 


ELIZABETH  F.  BLLSTT. 


TO  THE  /:ONDOR. 

WoKDvovs,  majestic  bird !  whose  miglitf  wing 
Dwells  not  with  puny  warblers  of  the  spring  ;— 

Nor  on  earth's  silent  breast — 
Powerful  to  soar  in  strength  and  pride  on  hig^ 
And  sweep  the  azure  bosom  of  the  sky-* 

Chooses  its  place  of  rest. 

Proud  nursling  of  the  tempest!  where  vepoM 
Thy  pinions  at  the  daylight's  fading  dose  t 

In  what  far  clime  of  night 
Dost  thou  in  silence,  breathless  and  alpn^— 
While  round  thee  swells  of  life  no  kindred  ton*— 

Suspend  thy  tireless  flight  1 

The  mountain's  firoxen  peak  is  lone  and  htm. 
No  foot  of  man  hath  ever  rested  there  ;— 

Yet  'tis  thy  sport  to  soar 
Far  o'er  its  frowning  summit— and  the  plain 
Would  seek  to  win  thy  downward  wing  in  Tain, 

Or  the  green  sea-beat  shore. 

The  limits  of  thy  course  no  daring  eye 

Has  raark'd ; — thy  glorious  path  of  light  on  high 

Is  trackless  and  unknown ; 
The  gorgeous  sun  thy  quenchless  gaia  maj  shoe ; 
Sole  tenant  of  his  boundless  realm  of  mb. 

Thou  art,  with  him,  alone. 

Imperial  wanderer !  the  storms  that  shake 
Earth's  towers,  and  bid  her  rooted  moontains^akay 

Are  never  felt  by  thee ! — 
Beyond  the  bolt — beyond  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Basking  forever  in  the  unclouded  beam— 

Thy  home— immensity ! 

And  thus  the  soul,  with  upward  flight  like  thine, 
May  track  the  realms  where  Heaven's  own  glories 

And  scorn  the  tempter's  power ;  [shine, 

Tet  meaner  cares  oppress  its  drooping  wings ; 
Still  to  earth's  joys  the  diy-bom  wanderer  clinge— 

Those  pageants  of  an  hour ! 


L 


THE  ISLE  OF  REST. 

fSone  of  the  Islands  where  the  ftneied  paradise  of  tie 
IndUnt  wai  litaated,  were  believed  to  be  tai  Lake  8a- 
perior.  -^— 

That  blessed  isle  lies  far  away — 

'Tis  many  a  weary  league  from  lend, 
Where  billows  in  their  golden  play 
Dash  on  its  sparkling  sand. 
No  tempest's  wrath,  or  stormy  waters'  roir. 
Disturb  the  echoes  of  that  peaceful  dioro. 

There  the  light  breezes  lie  at  rest. 

Soft  pillow'd  on  the  glassy  deep ; 
Pale  cliffs  look  on  the  waters'  brntft, 
And  watch  their  silent  sleep : 
There  the  wild  swan,  with  plumed  and  gloesy  wing, 
SiU  lone  and  still  beside  the  bubbling  spring. 

And  far  within,  in  murmurs  heard, 

Comes,  with  the  wind's  low  whispen  there, 

The  music  of  the  mounting  bird. 
Skimming  the  clear,  bright  air. 


The  sportive  brook,  with  free  end  sitveiy  tpd>» 
CoBMs  wildly  denring  from  the  green  lull  Aki 

The  sun  there  sheds  his  noontide  beam 

On  oak-crown'd  hill  and  leafy  bowen; 
And  gayly  by  the  shaded  stream 
Spring  forth  the  forest-flowers. 
The  fountain  flings  aloft  its  showery  spray. 
With  rainbows  deck'd,  that  mock  the  hues  of  day. 

And  when  the  dewy  morning  brealLB, 
A  thousand  tones  of  rapture  swell; 
A  thrill  of  life  and  motion  wakes 
Through  hill,  and  plain,  and  delL 
The  wild  bird  trills  his  song — and  from  the  wood 
The  red  deer  bounds  to  drink  beside  the  flood. 

There,  where  the  sun  sets  on  the  sea. 

And  gilds  the  forest's  waving  crown. 
Strains  of  immortal  harmony 
To  those  sweet  shades  come  down. 
Bright  and  mysteriousformsthat  green  shore  threng. 
And  pour  in  evening's  ear  their  charmed  song. 

E'en  on  this  cold  and  cheerless  shore, 

While  all  is  dark  and  quiet  near. 
The  huntsman,  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
That  melody  may  hear. 
And  see,  fUnt  gleaming  o'er  the  waters'  fbein. 
The  glories  of  that  isle,  hb  future  home. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  VULGAR  GREAT. 


Stat,  thou  ambitious  rill, 
Igndble  offering  of  some  fount  impure ! 

Beneath  the  rugged  hill. 
Gloomy  with  shade,  thou  hadst  thy  birth  obaeme; 

With  faint  steps  issuing  slow. 
In  scanty  waves  among  the  rocks  to  flow. 

Fling  not  abroad  thy  spray. 
Nor  fiercely  lash  the  green  turf  at  thy  aide ! 

What  though  indulgent  May 
With  liquid  snows  hath  swollen  thy  foaming  tide! 

August  will  follow  soon. 
To  still  thy  boastings  with  his  scorching  noon. 

Lo !  calmly  through  the  vale 
The  Po,  the  king  of  rivers,  sweeps  along; 

Yet  many  a  mighty  sail 
Bears  on  his  breast — proud  vessels,  swifl  and  strong ; 

Nor  from  the  meedow's  side 
TYeath  summer's  sun  recedes  his  lessea'd  tide. 

Thou,  threatening  all  around, 
Dost  foam  and  roar  along  thy  troubled  path ; 

In  grandeur  newly  found. 
Stunning  the  gaaer  with  thy  noisy  wrath ! 

Yet,  foolish  stream !  not  one 
Of  all  thy  boasted  glories  is  thine  own. 

The  smile  of  yonder  sky 
Is  brief,  and  change  the  fleeting  seasons  know: 

On  barren  sands  and  dry. 
Soon  to  their  death  thy  brawling  wairee  shall  flow. 

O'er  thee,  in  summer's  heat. 
Shall  peas  the  traveller  with  nnmnieten'd  feet 


ELIZABSTH  F.  ELLETT. 
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A  PARALLEL. 

Thi  waves  that  on  the  sparkling  sand 
Their  foaming  crests  npheaTe, 

Lightly  receding  from  the  land. 
Seem  not  a  trace  to  leave. 

Those  billows,  in  their  ceaseless  play. 

Have  worn  the  solid  rocks  away. 

The  summer  winds,  which  wandering  ngh 

Amid  the  forest  bower. 
So  gently  as  they  murmur  by, 

Scarce  lift  the  drooping  flower. 
Yet  bear  they,  in  autumnal  gloom, 
Spring's  withered  beauties  to  the  tomb. 

Thus  worldly  cares,  though  lightly  borne, 

Their  impress  leave  behind ; 
And  spirits,  which  their  bonds  would  spurn. 

The  blighting  traces  find. 
Till  alter'd  thoughts  and  hearts  grown  odd 
The  change  of  passing  years  unfold. 


LAKE  GEORGE. 

Not  in  the  banner'd  castle, 

Beside  the  gilded  throne, 
On  fields  where  knightly  ranks  have  strode^ 

In  feudal  halls — alone 
The  spirit  of  the  stately  mien, 

Whose  presence  flings  a  spell 
Fadeless  on  all  around  her. 

In  empires  loves  to  dwelL 

Gray  piles  and  moss-grown  cloisten 

Call  up  the  shadows  vast 
That  linger  in  their  dim  domain, 

Dreams  of  the  vision'd  past ! 
As  sweep  the  gorgeous  pageants  by, 

We  watch  the  pictured  train, 
And  ugh  that  aught  so  glorious 

Should  be  so  brief  and  vain. 

But  here  a  spell  yet  deeper 

Breathes  from  the  woods  and  sky, 
Proudlier  these  rocks  and  waters  speak 

Of  hoar  antiquity ; 
Here  nature  built  her  ancient  realm 

While  yet  the  world  was  young, 
Her  monuments  of  grandeur 

Unshaken  stand,  and  strong. 

Here  shines  the  sun  of  Freedom 

Forever  o*cr  the  deep. 
Where  Freedom's  heroes  by  the  shore 

In  peaceful  glory  sleep ; 
And  deeds  of  high  and  proud  emprixe 

In  every  breeze  are  told, 
The  everlasting  tribute 

To  hearts  that  now  are  cold. 

Farewell,  then,  scenes  so  lovely  ! 

If  sunset  gild  your  rest. 
Or  the  pale  starlight  gleam  upon 

The  water's  silvery  breast — 
Or  morning  on  these  glad,  green  islea 

In  trembling  splendour  gloi 
A  holier  spell  than  b<»uty 

Hallows  your  pure  repose  I 


TO  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

Bimn  of  the  lone  and  joyless  night. 
Whence  is  thy  sad  and  solemn  lay  t 

Attendant  on  the  pale  moon's  light. 
Why  shun  the  garish  blase  of  day! 

When  darkness  fills  the  dewy  air, 
Nor  sounds  the  song  of  happier  bird. 

Alone,  amid  the  silence,  there 
Thy  wild  and  plaintive  note  is  heard. 

Thyself  unseen,  thy  pensive  moan 
Pour*^  in  no  living  comrade's  ear. 

The  forest's  shaded  depths  alone 
Thy  mournful  melody  can  hear. 

Beside  what  still  and  secret  spring, 
In  what  dark  wood,  the  livelong  day, 

Sitt'st  thou,  with  dusk  and  folded  wing. 
To  while  the  hours  of  light  away  1 

Sad  minstrel !  thou  hast  leam'd,  like  me^ 
That  life's  deceitful  gleam  is  vain ; 

And  well  the  lesson  profits  thee, 
Who  will  not  trust  its  charm  again. 

Thou,  unbeguilcd,  thy  plaint  dost  trill 
To  listening  night,  when  mirth  is  o*er; 

I,  heedless  of  the  warning,  still 
Believe,  to  be  deceived  once  more. 


SONG. 


Coxi,  fill  a  pledge  to  sorrow, 

The  song  of  mirth  is  o'er, 
And  if  there's  sunshine  in  our  heaita, 

'Twill  light  our  theme  the  more. 
And  pledge  we  dull  life's  changes. 

As  round  the  swift  hours  pass — 
Too  kind  were  fate,  if  none  but  gema 

Should  sparkle  in  Time's  git 


The  dregs  and  foam  together 

Unite  to  crown  the  cup — 
And  well  wc  know  the  weal  and  wo 

That  fill  Ufe's  chalice  np ! 
Life's  sickly  revellers  perish, 

The  goblet  scarcely  drain'd ; 
Then  lightly  quaff,  nor  lose  the  sweets 

Which  may  not  be  retain'd. 

What  reck  we  that  unequal 

Its  varying  currents  swell — 
The  tide  that  bears  our  pleasures  down. 

Buries  our  griefs  as  well. 
And  if  the  swifi-wing'd  tempest 

Have  cross'd  our  changeful  day, 
The  wind  that  toss'd  our  bark  has  swept 

Full  many  a  cloud  away ! 

Then  grieve  not  that  naught  mortal 

Endures  through  passing  years — 
Did  life  one  changeless  tenor  keep, 

'Twere  cause,  indeed,  for  tears. 
And  fill  we,  ere  our  parting, 

A  mantling  pledge  to  sorrow; 
The  pang  that  wrings  the  heart  to-d^ 

Time's  touch  will  heal  to-morrow ! 


T 


JAMES  ALDRICH. 
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MORN  AT  SEA. 


Clsarlt,  with  mental  eye, 
Where  the  first  slanted  ray  of  sunlight  springs 
I  see  the  morn  with  golden-Cringed  wings 

Up-pointed  to  the  sky. 

In  youth's  divinest  glow. 
She  stands  upon  a  wandering  cloud  of  dew. 
Whose  skirts  are  sun-illumed  with  every  hoe 

Worn  by  God's  covenant  bow ! 

The  child  of  light  and  air! 
O'er  land  or  wave,  where'er  her  pinions  move, 
The  shapes  of  earth  are  clothed  in  hues  of  love 

And  truth,  divinely  fair. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss, 
On  homeward  way  impatiently  I  drift ; 
O,  might  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowen  lift 

Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

Her  smile  hath  overspread 
llie  heaven-reflecting  sea,  that  evermore 
Is  tolling  solemn  knells  from  shore  to  shore 

For  its  uncoffin'd  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel-friend. 
With  noiseless  footsteps,  which  no  impress  leaw, 
She  comes  in  gentlenesi  to  those  who  gtwwt. 

Bidding  the  long  night  end. 

How  joyfully  will  hail. 
With  re5nliven'd  hearts,  her  presence  (ut, 
The  hapless  shipwreck'd,  patient  in  despair, 

Watching  a  far-off  sail. 

Vain  all  affection's  arts 
To  cheer  the  sick  man  through  the  night  have  been: 
She  to  his  casement  goes,  and,  looking  in. 

Death's  shadow  thence  departs. 

How  many,  far  from  home. 
Wearied,  like  me,  beneath  unfriendly  skies, 
And  mourning  o'er  affection's  broken  ties. 

Have  pray'd  for  her  to  come. 


Lone  voyager  on  time's  sea  I 
When  my  dull  night  of  being  shall  be  past, 
O,  may  I  waken  to  a  mom,  at  last. 

Welcome  as  this  to  me  I 


A  DEATH-BED. 


Ham  sofiering  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

niumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  pass'd  through  Glory's  morning-gate. 

And  walk'd  in  Paradise ! 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


l:x  beauty  lingers  on  the  hills 

The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day ; 
And  twilight  in  my  heart  instils 

The  soOness  of  its  rosy  ray. 
I  watch  the  river's  peaceful  flow. 

Here,  standing  by  my  mother's  grava, 
And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go. 

Like  weeds  upon  its  sluggish  wave. 

Gon  gives  us  ministers  of  love. 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near ; 
Death  takes  them  from  us — then  we  feel 

That  angels  have  been  with  us  here ! 
Ai  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife. 

They  guide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain ; 
And  when  the  grave  has  closed  between 

Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love — in  vain ! 

Would,  mother !  thou  couldst  hear  me  tell 

How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 
For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well. 

Hath  fallen  the  free,  repentant  tear. 
And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth. 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  me 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  truth, 

Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee. 

• 

The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done, 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  ita  carea, 
Finds,  garncr'd  up  within  my  heart, 

For  every  flower  a  thousand  tarea. 
Dear  mother!  couldst  thou  know  my  thoughts^ 

Whilst  bending  o'er  this  holy  shrine. 
The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  breast. 

Thou  wooldat  not  bluah  to  call  me  thine ! 


F" 


JAMES  ALDBICH. 


A  8PRING.DAT  WALK. 


Abikv,  the  city's  ceaaeleOT  ham. 

The  haunte  of  leneual  lift,  adiea ! 
Oieen  fields,  end  eilent  glene  I  we  oone^ 

To  epend  this  bright  spring^y  with  jcm» 
Whether  the  hills  and  vales  shall  gleam 

With  beauty,  is  for  us  to  choose ; 
For  leaf  and  blossom,  rock  and  stream. 

Are  colour'd  with  the  spirit's  huee. 

Here,  to  the  seeking  soul,  is  brought 

A  nobler  view  of  human  fate. 
And  higher  feeling,  higher  thought. 

And  glimpses  of  a  higher  state. 
Through  change  of  time,  on  sea  and  shora. 

Serenely  nature  smiles  away; 
Yon  infinite  blue  sky  bends  o'er 

Our  world,  as  at  the  primal  day. 

The  self-renewing  earth  is  moved 

With  youthful  life  each  circling  year ; 
And  flowers  that  Cbbes'  daughter  loved 

At  Enna,  now  are  blooming  here. 
Glad  nature  will  this  truth  reveal. 

That  God  is  ours  and  we  are  His ; 
O,  friends,  my  friends !  what  joy  to  feel 

That  Hk  our  loving  fiither  is! 


TO  ONE  FAR  AWAY. 

SwiFTEa  far  than  swallow's  flight. 

Homeward  o'er  the  twilight  lea; 
Swifter  than  the  morning  light. 

Flashing  o'er  th'e  pathless  sea. 
Dearest !  in  the  lonely  night 

Memory  flies  away  to  thee ! 
Stronger  far  than  is  desire; 

Firm  as  truth  itself  can  be ; 
Deeper  than  earth's  central  fin ; 

Boundless  as  the  circling  sea ; 
Yet  as  mute  as  broken  lyre, 

Is  my  love,  dear  wife,  for  thee  I 
Sweeter  far  than  miser's  gain. 

Or  than  note  of  &me  can  be 
Unto  one  who  long  in  vain 

Treads  the  paths  of  chivalry— 
Are  my  dreams,  in  which  sgain 

My  fond  arms  encircle  thee ! 


BEATRICE. 

Uhtouch'd  by  mortal  passion. 

Thou  seem'st  of  heavenly  birth, 
Pore  as  the  effluence  of  a  star 

Just  reach'd  our  distant  earth ! 
Grave  Fancy's  pencil  never 

To  an  ideal  fair 
Such  spiritual  expression 

As  thy  sweet  features  wear. 
An  inward  light  to  guide  thee 

Unto  thy  soul  is  given, 
Pure  and  serene  as  its  divine 

Original  in  heaven. 
Type  of  the  ransom'd  Pstchi  ? 

How  gladly,  hand  in  hand. 
To  some  new  world  I'd  fly  with  tiiM 

FnMB  off  this  mortal  strand. 


LINES. 

UjrsimvxATH  this  marble  cold. 
Lies  a  £ur  girrtom'd  to  mould; 
One  whose  life  was  like  a  star, 
Wifliout  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
Its  divinest  harmony, 
Its  GoD-given  serenity. 
One,  whose  form  of  youthful  grace. 
One,  whose  eloquence  of  £ice 
Match'd  the  rarest  gem  of  thought 
By  the  antique  sculptors  wrought : 
Yet  her  outward  charms  were  less 
Than  her  winning  gentleness. 
Her  maiden  purity  of  heart, 
Which,  without  the  aid  of  art, 
Did  in  coldest  hearts  inspire 
Love,  that  was  not  all  desire. 
Spirit  forms  with  starry  eyes. 
That  seem  to  come  from  Paradise, 
Beings  of  ethereal  birth. 
Near  us  glide  sometimes  on  earth. 
Like  glimmering  moonbeams  dimly 
Glancing  down  through  alleys  green ; 
Of  such  was  she  who  lies  beneath 
This  silent  effigy  of  grief. 
Wo  ii  me !  when  I  recall 
One  sweet  word  by  her  let  fidl — 
One  sweet  word  but  half-ezpress'd — 
Downcast  eyes  told  all  the  rest, 
To  think  beneath  this  marble  cold. 
Lies  that  fair  girl  tum'd  to  mould. 


THE  DREAMING  GIRL. 

She  floats  upon  a  sea  of  mist. 

In  fancy's  boat  of  amethyst ! 

A  dreaming  girl,  with  her  fair  cheek 

Supported  by  a  snow-white  arm. 
In  the  calm  joy  of  innocence, 

Subdued  by  some  unearthly  chaim. 

The  clusters  of  her  dusky  hair 
Are  floating  on  her  bosom  fair. 
Like  early  darkness  stealing  o'er 

The  amber  tints  that  daylight  gaw, 
Or,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 

Upon  a  fiunting  summowave. 

Is  it  a  spirit  of  joy  or  pain 
Sails  on  the  river  of  her  brain  ? 
For,  lo !  the  crimson  on  her  cheek 

Faints  and  glows  like  a  dying  flame; 
Her  heart  is  beating  loud  and  quick—* 

Is  not  love  that  apinVs  name  1 

Up-waking  from  her  blissful  sleep, 
She  starts  with  fear  too  wild  to  weep; 
Through  the  trailing  honeysuckle. 

All  night  breathing  odorous  sighs, 
Which  her  lattice  dimly  curtains. 

The  mom  peeps  in  with  his  bright 

Perfume  loved  when  it  is  vanish'd. 
Pleasure  hardly  felt  ere  baniBh'd, 
Is  the  happy  maiden's  vision. 

That  doth  on  her  memory  gleam. 
And  her  heart  le^  up  with  glad 

That  bUii  was  notbtag  hot  a  dsiim ! 


r" 


JAME8  ALDRICH. 


A  SPRINGDAY  WALE. 


A»»v,  the  atj*u  cmMeltm  hun* 
The  hAunte  of  eeniual  life,  adiea ! 

Graen  fieldc,  end  eileiit  glene !  we  oobm^ 
To  spend  this  bright  spring-day  with  yiNU 


LINES. 

UirsBKirBATH  this  marble  cold, 
Lies  a  lair  girl  tum'd  to  mould; 
One  whose  life  was  like  a  star, 
Widiout  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
Its  divinest  harmony. 


the  ransom'd  Pstchs  ! 
gladly,  hand  in  hand, 
new  world  I'd  fly  with  Htm 
off  this  moital  stnnd. 


Is  the  happy  maiden's  vision. 
That  doih  on  her  memory  gleam, 

And  her  heart  leaps  up  with  gladi 
That  bliis  was  nothing  but  a  dream ! 


THE  KEW  YORK 


TIUIEK  l*9UNDA71<l*NS 
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ANNA  PEYRE  PINNIES. 

[■mital  IML] 


Mb8.  DiHiriEs  u  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jiutiise 
Shackleford,  of  South  Carolina.  She  waa  edu- 
cated in  Charleston,  at  a  seminary  kept  by  the 
daughters  of  Doctor  Ramsat,  the  historian  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1830  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
JoHx  C.  Di?rNi£Sf  of  Saint  Louis,  and  has  since 
resided  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Hale,  in  her  « Ladies^ 
Wreath,"  states  that  she  became  engaged  in  a 
literary  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dismis  more 
than  four  years  before  their  union,  and  that  thej 


nerer  met  nntil  one  week  before  the  solemniation 
of  their  marriage.  «<The  contract  was  made  long 
before,  solely  from  sympathy  and  congeniality  of 
mind  and  taste ;  and  that  in  their  estimate  of  each 
other  they  were  not  disappointed,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  tone  of  her  songs;  for  the  domestic  haf^ 
piness  that  these  portray  can  exist  only  where  both 
are  happy."  The  poetical  writings  of  Mrs.  Dm- 
KiEs  were  originally  published  in  various  literaij 
miaoeUanies,  under  the  signature  of  «<Moina.'' 


^MMMN^«'M^0MWM«i«^^^^i^i^k^i^«^k^ 


WEDDED  LOVE. 

CoxE,  rouse  thee,  dearest! — 'tis  not  wall 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life*8  current  to  a  flood. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall. 
Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  riUi 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  jM^Hs, 
And  with  their  gloomy  VKues  conceal 
The  land-marks  Hope  would  else  reveaL 

Come,  rouse  thee,  now->-I  know  thy  mind. 
And  would  its  strength  awaken ; , 

Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind,— 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken! 

But  rouse  afresh  each  energy, 

And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee; 

Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  weaxying  weig] 

And  prove  thy  spirit  firmly  great: 

I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 

The  angry  storms  of  earthly  wo. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  li£% 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powen  oontrol. 

Familiar  to  thy  wife, — 
For  deem*8t  thou  she  had  stoop'd  to  l»nd 
Her  fate  unto  a  common  mind? 
The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursed 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consume^l,  with  its  Promethean  flame. 
The  shrine — than  sunk  her  soul  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  from  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers : 
Shake  off  this  gloom— Hope  sheds  a  beam 

To  gild  each  cloud  which  lowers ; 
And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wished-for  goal — a  guiding  star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on. 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won : 
That  quenchless  ray  thou  'It  ever  prove 
In  fond,  undying  Wedded  Love. 
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TO  A  WHrrE  CRYSANTHEMUM. 
warrTEN  n«  decxmbeb. 

Faik  gift  of  friendship !  and  her  ever  bright 
And  faultless  image !  welcome  now  thou  art, 

In  thy  pure  loveliness — thy  robes  of  white, 
Spediing  a  moral  to  the  feeling  heart ; 

Unscathed  by  heats,  by  wintry  blasts  unmoved— 

Thy  strength  thus  test^  and  thy  charms  improved. 

Emblem  of  innocence,  which  fearless  braves 
Life's  dreariest  scenes,  its  rudest  storm  deride^ 

And  floats  as  calmly  on  o'er  troubled  wavei, 
As  where  the  peaceful  streamlet  smoothly  gUdea; 

Thou'rt  blooming  now  as  beautiful  and  dear 

As  other  blossoms  bloom,  when  spring  is  here. 

Symbol  of  hope,  still  banishing  the  gloom 

Hung  o*er  the  mind  by  stem  December's  reign! 

Thou  cheer'st  the  fancy  by  thy  steady  bloom 
With  thoughts  of  summer  and  the  fertile  plain. 

Calling  a  thousand  visions  into  play. 

Of  beauty  redolent — and  bright  as  May ! 

Type  of  a  true  and  holy  love;  the  same      [page; 

Through  every  scene  that  crowds  life's  varied 
Mid  griefl  mid  gladness    spell  of  every  dream. 

Tender  in  youth,  and  strong  in  feeble  age ! 
The  peerless  picture  of  a  modest  wife, 
Thoa  Uoom'st  the  fairest  midst  the  frosts  of  file. 


THOUGHTS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Tes,  thou  art  welcome.  Autumn !  all  thy  ehsnges, 
From  fitful  gloom,  to  sunny  skies  serene. 

The  starry  vaults,  o'er  which  the  chann'd  eye  ranges. 
And  cold,  clear  moonlight,  touching  every  scene 

With  a  peculiar  sadness,  are  sweet  things. 

To  which  my  heart  congenial  fondly  clings. 

There  is  a  moral  in  the  withered  wreaths 

And  faded  garlands  that  adorn  thy  bowers; 

Each  blighted  shrub,  chill'd  flower,  or  sear'd  leaf 

breathes 

Of  parted  days,  and  brighter  by-gone  hours, 

Contrasting  with  the  present  dreary  scene    [been. 

Spring's  budding  beautiea,  pleasures  which  have 
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THE  WIFE. 

I  COULD  have  ■temm'd  misfortune's  tida^ 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer, 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride^ 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear. 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  *•  alone." 

I  could — T  think  T  could  have  brook'd, 

£*en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  look'd 

With  less  of  love  than  now; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own 
To  win  thee  buck,  and,  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  **  alone." 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day. 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  lifeniands  waste  away, 

UnnumbcrM,  slowly,  meek ; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bleat. 

And  feel,  rill)e" alone;" 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As,  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer  ;** 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much — this  heart 

Most  break  when  thou  art  gone ; 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  put : 

I  could  not  live  « alone!" 


SONG. 


I  couiD  not  hush  that  constant  theme 

Of  hope  and  revery ; 
For  every  day  and  nightly  dream 
Whose  lights  across  my  dark  brain  gleam, 

Is  fill'd  with  thee. 

I  could  not  bid  those  visions  spring 

Less  frequently ; 
For  each  wild  phantom  which  they  bnng, 
Moving  along  on  fancy's  wing. 

But  pictures  thee. 

I  could  not  stem  the  vital  source 

Of  thought,  or  be 
Gompeird  to  check  its  whelming  foree, 
As  ever  in  its  onward  course 

It  tells  of  thee. 

I  could  not,  dearest,  thus  control 

My  destiny, 
Which  bids  each  new  sensation  roll. 
Pure  from  its  fountain  in  my  soul, 

To  life  and  thee. 


THE  HEART. 


Tbvkb  was  a  time  when  Fancy,  uninvoked. 
Cast  her  light  spells  where'er  my  spirit  roved. 

Each  passing  scene  anew  her  smiles  provoked. 
And  all  aeem'd  lovely— for  each  one  was  loved. 

But  now  I  gaze,  unheeding  most  I  see 

Of  wild  or  fair,  in  Nature's  boundless  hoard; 

A  change  is  over  all— a  change  in  me — 

As  Lethe's  streams  o'er  fancy's  source  are  ponr'd. 

This  change  I  mourn,  and  seek  again  the  dreams 
Which  brightcn'd,  soothed,  and  gladden'd  life 
of  yore ; 
But  ahaded   groves,  fresh  flowers,  and   purling 
streams 
Exert  their  influence  o'er  my  mind  no  moie. 

No  more  I  dream — for  Fancy  has  grown  old. 
And  thought  is  busied  now  with  sterner  things: 

E'en  feeling's  self — yet,  no !  I  am  not  cold ; 
But  feeling  now  round  other  objects  dings. 

There  are,  in  life,  realities  as  dear. 
Nay,  dearer  &r  than  fancy  can  create. 

Though  taste  may  vary,  beauty  disappear. 
That  linger  still,  defying  time  and  fate. 

The  flush  of  youth  soon  passes  from  the  face. 
The  spells  of  fancy  from  the  mind  depart, 

The  form  may  lose  its  symmetry  and  grace- 
But  time  can  claim  no  victory  o'er  t£e  heart. 


HAPPINESS. 

Thses  is  a  spell  in  every  flower, 

A  sweetness  in  each  spray. 
And  every  simple  bird  has  power 

To  please  me  with  its  lay ! 
And  there  is  music  on  each  hreeie 

That  sports  along  the  glade ; 
The  crystal  dew-drops  on  the  trees 

Are  gems,  by  Fancy  made. 

There's  gladness,  too.  in  every  thing. 

And  beauty  over  all : 
For  everywhere  comes  on,  with  ipring, 

A  charm  which  cannot  pall ! 
And  I ! — my  heart  is  full  of  joy, 

And  gratitude  is  there. 
That  He,  who  might  my  life  destroy, 

Has  yet  vouchsafed  to  spare. 

The  friends  I  once  condemn'd  are  now 
Affectionate  and  true : 

I  wept  a  pledged  one's  broken  vow- 
But  he  proves  faithful  too. 

And  now  there  is  a  happinsM 
In  every  thing  I  see. 

Which  bids  my  soul  rise  up  and  bkM 
The  God  who  blesses  me. 


EDGAR  A.  POE. 


rBHSiiiii.] 


The  family  of  Mr.  Pov  is  one  of  the  oldeit  and 
most  respectable  in  Baltimore.  Day  id  Pox,  his 
paternal  grandfather,  was  a  quartermaster-general 
in  the  Maryland  line  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lafatettx,  who,  during  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States,  called  personally 
upon  the  general's  widow,  and  tendenxl  her  his 
acknowlodgmcntH  for  the  services  rendered  to  him 
by  her  husband.  His  great-grandfather,  JoHir 
Pov,  married,  in  England,  Jaxe,  a  daughter  of 
Admiral  James  McBainE,  noted  in  British  naval 
history,  and  claiming  kindred  with  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  English  families.  Hu  father  and 
mother  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  othv,  of 
consumption,  leaving  him  an  orphan,  at  two  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Joiix  Allax,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  Richmond.  Virginia,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
persuaded  General  Poe,  his  grandfather,  to  suffer 
him  to  adopt  him.  He  was  brought  up  in  Mr. 
Allan's  family;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  no 
other  children,  he  was  regarded  as  his  son  and 
heir.  In  IB  16  he  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allait 
to  Great  Britain,  visited  every  portion  of  it,  and 
afterward  passed  four  or  five  years  in  a  school 
kept  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Bransbt.  He  returned  to  Ame- 
rica in  1822,  and  in  1825  went  to  the  Jefferson 
Univorsily,  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where 
he  led  a  very  dissipated  life,  the  manners  of  the 
college  l)eing  at  that  time  extremely  dissolute.  He 
took  the  first  honours,  however,  and  went  home 
greatly  in  debt.  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay  some 
of  his  debts  of  honour^  and  he  hastily  quitted  the 
country  on  a  Quixotic  expedition  to  join  the  Oieeks, 


then  struggling  for  liberty.  He  did  not  reach  his 
original  destination,  however,  but  made  his  way  to 
St  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  where  he  became  involved 
in  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  Mr. 
MiDOLETOir,  the  American  consul  at  that  place. 
He  retiuned  home  in  1829,  and  immediately  after- 
ward entered  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
In  about  eighteen  months  from  that  time,  Mr. 
Allan,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife  while  Poe  was 
in  Russia,  married  again.  He  was  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  the  lady  was  young ;  Poe  quarrelled 
with  her,  and  the  veteran  huslMnd,  taking  the  part 
of  his  wife,  addressed  him  an  angry  letter,  which  was 
answered  in  the  same  spirit  He  died  soon  after, 
leaving  an  infant  son  the  heir  to  his  vast  property, 
and  bequeathed  Poe  nothing.  The  army,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  young  cadet,  was  not  a  place  for  a 
poor  man,  so  he  left  West  Point  abruptly,  and  de- 
termined to  maintain  himself  by  authorship.  The 
proprietor  of  a  weekly  literary  gazette  in  Baltimore 
oilbred  two  premiums,  one  for  Uie  best  prose  story, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  poem.  In  due  time  Pob 
sent  in  two  articles,  and  the  examining  committee, 
of  whom  Mr.  Kexneuat,  the  author  of  "Horae- 
Shoe  Robinson,"  was  one,  awarded  to  him  both 
the  premiums,  and  took  occasion  to  insert  in  the 
gazette  a  card  under  their  siimatures,  in  which  he 
was  very  highly  praiwd.  Soon  after  this,  he  be- 
came associated  with  Mr,  Thomas  W.  White  in 
the  conduct  of  the  •♦  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'* 
and  he  sulwequently  wrote  for  the  *<  New  York 
Review,"  and  for  several  foreign  periodicals.  He  is 
married,  and  now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
is  conneqted  with  a  popular  monthly  magazine. 


MAS^^^rf^A^^^^^M^f^^^^^h/^^^ 


COLISEUM. 


Ttpe  of  the  antique  Rome !  rich  neliquaiy 
Of  lofty  conlrniplation,  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power ! 
At  length,  at  length — after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage,  and  burning  thirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  tliee  lie,) 
I  kneel,  an  alter'd  and  an  humble  man. 
Within  thy  shadows — and  so  drink,  within 
My  very  soul,  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory. 

Vastncss,  and  age.  and  memories  of  eld ! 
Silence,  and  desolation,  and  dim  night ! 
I  feel  ye  now — I  feel  ye  in  your  strength. 
I     O,  spells  more  sure  than  e*er  Juda^an  king 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gcthsemane  I 
O,  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars! 

I     Here,  whore  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ! 
Hero,  whore  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 


Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle ! 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  Cits  a  a  sate. 
On  bed  of  moss  lies  gloating  the  fuul  adder ! 
Here,  where  on  iVory  coucii  the  monarch  loll'd. 
Glides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home, 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon. 
The  swill  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones ! 

But  hold  ! — these  dark,  these  perishing  arcades, 
These  mouldoring  plinths,  these  sad  and  blacken'd 

shafts. 
These  vague  entablatures,  this  broken  frieze. 
These  shatter'd  cornices,  this  wreck,  this  ruin. 
These  stones — nlas !  these  gray  stones,  are  they  all. 
All  of  the  proud  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  hours,  to  fate  and  me  T 

"Not  all,"  the  echoes  answer  me,  "not  all, 
Prophetic  sounds,  and  loud,  arise  forever 
From  us,  and  from  all  ruin,  to  the  wifie, 
As  melody  from  Mcmnon  to  the  Mun. 
We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men ;  we  rule, 
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With  a  despotic  sway,  all  giant  mindi. 
We  are  not  impotent,  we  pallid  stones; 
Not  all  our  power  is  gone,  not  all  our  fiune, 
Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown. 
Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us, 
Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie. 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon 
And  ding  around  about  us  as  a  garment. 
Clothing  us  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glony." 


THE  HAUNTED  PALACE. 

Iv  the  greenest  of  our  valleys. 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Snow-white  palace)  rear'd  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fiiir. 

Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 
(This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 

Time,  long  ago.) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wandorcra  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  nw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

To  a  lute's  well-tun^  law ; 
Round  about  a  throne,  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well-befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  poari  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace-door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing^ 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing. 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assaird  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
(Ah !  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  gloiy 

That  blush'd  and  bloom'd, 
Is  but  a  dim-rcmember'd  story 

Of  the  old  time  entomb'd. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  rapid,  ghastly  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


THE  SLEEPER. 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim,. 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain-top, 
Steab  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave ; 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave ; 
Wrapping  the  mist  about  its  breast, 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest ; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  sec,  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 
All  beauty  sleeps ! — and,  lo !  where  liea^ 
"With  casement  open  to  the  skies, 
Irene  and  her  destinies ! 

O,  lady  blight,  can  it  be  right. 

This  lattice  open  to  the  night  1 

The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout. 

Flit  through  thy  chamber,  in  and  out. 

And  wave  the  curtain-canopy 

So  fitfully,  so  fearfully. 

Above  the  closed  and  fring^  lid 

'Neath  which  thy  slumbering  soul  lies  hid. 

That  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall. 

Like  ghoeta,  the  shadows  rise  and  falL 

O,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fearl 

Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  ? 

Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 

A  wonder  to  our  garden-trees ! 

Strange  is  thy  pallor — strange  thy  dress — 

Stranger  thy  glorious  length  of  tress. 

And  this  all-aolemn  silontness ! 

The  lady  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep ! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep ! 
This  bed,  being  changed  for  one  more  holy. 
This  room  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  Gon  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unclosed  eye ! 
My  love  she  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleep. 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 
For  her  may  some  tall  tomb  unfold- 
Some  tomb  that  oH  hath  flung  its  black 
And  wing-like  pannels,  fluttering  back. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  created  palls 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals, — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone. 
Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown. 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone, — 
Some  vault  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more. 
Nor  thrill  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin, 
It  was  the  dead  who  groan'd  within. 
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Mm.  McLsLLAv  is  •  oative  of  the  dty  of  Port- 
land. He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
Maine,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  He 
subeequently  studied  the  law,  and  for  a  few  jmn 
practised  his  profession  in  Boston.  He  has  re- 
cently resided  in  the  country,  and  devoted  hie 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

New  Ewolaitd's  dead  !  New  England'!  dead! 

On  every  hill  they  lie ; 
On  every  field  of  strife,  made  red 

By  bloody  victory. 
Each  valley,  where  the  battle  pour'd 

Its  red  and  awful  tide. 
Beheld  the  brave  New  England  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill, 

And  on  the  southern  plain, 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill. 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  boa^it» 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  that  valiant  band. 
The  honour'd  saviours  of  the  land ! 


O,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  wei 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer. 

And  rush'd  to  battle  then. 
The  Goo  of  battles  heard  their  cry. 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould, 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold. 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  corn,  half-garner*d,  on  the  plain. 
And  mustered,  in  their  simple  dress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redren. 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo^ 
To  perish,  or  overcome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  O  fearless  men  1 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  1 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  pass*d  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lone^  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  groond. 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  Inigbt 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 
The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past. 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought, 

In  many  a  bloody  day, 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rooaa  them  not, 

For  they  have  paas'd  away. 


attention  principally  to  agricultmal  pursuits.  In 
the  spring  of  1830  he  published  «The  Fall  of  the 
Indian,"  and,  in  1833,  «(The  Tear,  and  other 
Poems ;"  and  he  is  the  author  of  many  metrical 
compositions,  which  have  appeared  in  the  literaiy 
magazines. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON.* 

Wild  was  the  night ;  yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow ; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer  fight 

Than  the  fight  on  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  few  fond  mourners  were  kneeling  by, 
The  few  that  his  stem  heart  cherish'd ; 

They  knew,  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye, 
That  life  had  nearly  perish'd. 

They  knew  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken. 
That  he  drcam'd  of  days  when  the  nations  shook, 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

m 

He  dream'd  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew. 
And  triumph'd  the  Frenchman's  « eagle;" 

And  the  struggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again, 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed, 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain, 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 

Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows, 

At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 
Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flow% 

And  by  the  Italian  fountain, 

On  the  snowy  clifTs,  where  mountain-stieuDB 

Dash  by  the  Switzer's  dwelling. 
He  led  again,  in  his  dying  dreams, 

His  hosts,  the  broad  earth  quelling. 

Again  Marengo's  field  was  won, 

And  Jena's  bloody  battle ; 
Again  the  world  was  overran. 

Made  pale  at  his  cannons'  rattle. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day, 

A  day  that  shall  live  in  story : 
In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

**  And  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

♦  **  The  9tb  of  May  earns  amid  wind  and  rsfn.  Na- 
P0LS0M*s  paaalnff  spirit  was  dellrlooaly  engsyed  la  a 
•trifo  more  terrible  than  the  elements  around.  The 
words  *  tiu  i'arm^e*  (head  of  the  army,)  the  laet  which 
escaped  f^om  hia  lipa,  intimated  tliat  his  thouf  hta  were 
watchinff  the  current  of  a  heady  flfht.  About  eleven 
minutes  before  six  in  the  evening,  NAroLBON  expired.** 
-OoorrHp  I4fk  4/ JVkjMbM. 
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THE  NOTES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 


Well  do  I  love  thofle  various  harmoniet 
That  ring  so  gayly  in  spring's  budding  wood% 
And  in  the  thickets,  and  green,  quiet  haunts, 
And  lonely  copses  of  the  summer-time, 
And  in  red  autumn's  ancient  solitudes. 

If  thou  art  pained  with  the  world's  noisj  itiry 
Or  crazed  with  its  mad  tumulta,  and  weigh*d  down 
With  any  of  the  ills  of  human  life; 
If  thou  art  sick  and  weak,  or  moumcst  at  the  loM 
Of  brethren  gone  to  that  far  distant  land 
To  which  we  all  do  pass,  gentle  and  i)Oor, 
The  gayest  and  the  gravest,  all  alike ; — 
Then  turn  into  the  peaceful  woods,  and  hear 
The  thrilling  music  of  the  forest-birds. 

How  rich  the  varied  choir !    The  unquiet  finch 
Calls  from  the  distant  hollows,  and  the  wren 
Uttercth  her  sweet  and  mellow  plaint  at  times, 
And  the  thrush  mourneth  where  the  kalmia  hangs 
Its  crimson-spotted  cups,  or  chirps  half-hid 
Amid  the  lowly  dogwood's  snowy  flowers, 
And  the  blue  jay  flits  by,  from  tree  to  tree, 
And,  spreading  its  rich  pinions,  fills  the  ear 
With  its  shrill-sounding  and  unsteady  cry. 

With  the  sweet  airs  of  spring,  the  robin  comes ; 
And  in  her  simple  song  there  seems  to  gush 
A  strain  of  sorrow  when  she  visiteth 
Her  last  year's  withered  nest.    But  when  the  gloom 
Of  the  deep  twilight  falls,  she  takes  her  perch 
Upon  the  red-stenim'J  hazel's  slender  twig, 
That  overhangs  the  brook,  and  suits  her  song 
To  the  slow  rivulet*s  inconntant  chime. 

In  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  the  com 
Lies  sweet  and  yellow  in  the  harvest-field, 
And  the  gay  company  of  reapers  bind 
The  bearded  wheat  in  sheaves, — then  peals  abroad 
The  blackbird's  merry  chant    I  love  to  hear, 
Bold  plunderer,  thy  mellow  burst  of  song 
Float  from  thy  watch-place  on  the  mossy  tree 
Close  at  the  corn-field  edge. 

Lone  whip-poor-will. 
There  is  much  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn, 
Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night. 
Ofttimes,  when  all  the  \'illage  lights  are  out. 
And  the  wide  air  is  still,  I  hear  thee  chant 
Thy  hollow  dirge,  like  some  recluse  who  takes 
His  loilging  in  the  wilderness  of  woods, 
And  lifls  his  anthem  when  the  world  is  still : 
And  the  dim,  solemn  night,  that  brings  to  nun 
And  to  the  hcnis,  deep  slumbers,  and  sweet  dews 
To  the  red  roses  and  the  herbs,  dotli  find 
No  eye,  save  thine,  a  watcher  in  her  halls. 
I  hear  thee  oft  at  midnight,  when  the  thrush 
And  the  careen,  roving  linnet  are  at  rest, 
A  nd  the  blithe,  twittering  swallows  have  long  ceased 
Their  noisy  note,  and  foldod  up  their  wings. 

Far  up  some  brook's  still  course,  whose  current 
mines 
The  forest's   blacken'd   roots,  and  whose   green 

marge 
Is  seldom  visited  by  human  foot, 
The  lonely  heron  sits,  and  harshly  breaks 
I    The  Sabbath-silence  of  the  wilderness  : 
I    And  you  may  find  her  by  some  reedy  pool. 


Or  brooding  gloomily  on  the  time^tain'd  rock. 
Beside  some  misty  and  fiur-reaching  lake. 

Most  awfiil  is  thy  deep  and  heavy  boom. 
Gray  watcher  of  the  waters !     Thou  art  king 
Of  the  bine  lake ;  and  all  the  winged  kind 
Do  fear  the  echo  of  thine  angry  cry. 
How  bright  thy  savage  eye !     Thou  lookeit  doim 
And  seest  the  shining  fishes  as  they  glide ; 
And,  poising  thy  gray  wing,  thy  glossy  hetk 
Swift  as  an  arrow  strikes  its  roving  prey. 
Ofttimes  I  see  thee,  through  the  curling  miat. 
Dart,  like  a  spectre  of  the  night,  and  hear 
Thy  strange,  bewildering  call,  like  the  wild 
Of  one  whose  life  is  perishing  in  the  sea. 

And  now,  wouldst  thou,  O  man,  delight  the 
With  earth's  delicious  sounds,  or  charm  the  eye 
With  beautiful  creations  ?     Then  pass  forth. 
And  find  them  midst  tliose  many-colour'd  fainle 
That  fill  the  glowing  woods.    The  richest  h 
Lio  in  their  splendid  plumage,  and  their  tones 
Are  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  lute. 
Or  the  harp's  melody,  or  the  notes  that  gnah 
So  thrillingly  from  Beauty's  ruby  lip. 


LINES, 
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The  tender  Twilight  with  a  crimson  cheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Eve.    The  way wmrd  Wind 
Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  down 
To  slumber  by  the  darkcn'd  woods — the  herde 
Have  left  their  pastures,  where  the  sward  growa 

green 
And  lofty  by  the  river's  sedgy  brink. 
And  slow  are  winding  home.     Hark,  from  afar 
Their  tinkling  bells  sound  through  the  dusky  glade 
And  forestK>penings,  with  a  pleasant  sound  ; 
While  answering  Echo,  from  the  distant  hill. 
Sends  back  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  horn. 
How  tenderly  the  trembling  li};ht  yet  plays 
O'er  the  far>waving  foliage !     Day's  last  bluah 
Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves. 
With  a  strange  beauty — like  the  yellow  flush 
That  haunts  the  ocean,  when  the  day  goes  by. 
Methinks,  whene'er  earth's  wearying  troubles  pass 
Like  winter  shadows  o'er  the  peaceful  mind, 
'Twere  sweet  to  turn  firom  life,  and  paM  abroad. 
With  solemn  footsteps,  into  Nature's  vast 
And  happy  palaces,  and  lead  a  life 
Of  peace  in  some  green  paradise  like  this. 

The  brazen  trumpet  and  the  loud  war-drum 
Ne'er  startled   these   green  woods:— the  raging 

sword 
Hath  never  gather'd  its  red  harvest  here ! 
The  peaceful  summer-day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot,  and  caaght  the  gleam 
Of  War*s  rude  pomp : — the  humble  dweller  here 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  slay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand ; 
The  maddening  voice  of  battle,  the  wild  groan. 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dying  man. 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  agony, 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath-solitude. 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  LIFE. 

O !  oiTE  me  back  my  youth ! 
O I  give  me  back  life's  golden  prime. 
Childhood,  and  boyhood*!  bliaBJful  time. 

Gay  Bporta  and  frolica  rude ; 
The  tumble  on  the  new-mown  hay. 

The  ramble  in  the  wood ; 
The  long,  bright  Bummer^holiday, 
The  ChriMtinaA  Eve's  domestic  play ; 

The  saunter  in  the  fields, 
When  autumn  fruits  were  red  and  lipe. 
And  grrapes  were  hanging  thick  and  sweat 

From  every  sunny  wall, 
And  in  the  orchard,  round  our  feet, 
The  yellow  pears  were  thickly  spread, 
And  pippins,  streak'd  with  gold,  would  fidl 

With  every  breeze  that  stirr'd  o'erheed, 
And  schoolboy  baskets  soon  were  laden 
With  wild  nuts  from  the  branches  shaken. 

O  !  give  me  back  my  youth ! 
Nor  wealth  nor  wisdom  do  I  crave, 

Nor  honour,  praise,  or  fame ; 
For  soon  the  deep  and  gaping  grave 

Must  close  above  this  frame : 
But  rather  give  me  back  my  yoath^ 
Its  joy,  its  innocence,  its  truth. 

O  !  give  me  back  my  youth ! 
Fill  these  dull  eyes  again  with  light; 
Let  these  white  hairs  he  shorn  away. 
And  let  the  golden  locks  of  yore 

Above  these  temples  play ; 
And  let  this  old  and  furrow'd  brow, 

Plough'd  by  full  many  a  year, 
Take  the  bright  look  of  long  ago, 

So  white,  so  pure  and  clear ; 
And  let  this  sunken  cheek  resume 
Its  rosy  health,  its  glowing  bloom. 

Home  of  my  childhood  !  happy  apot ! 

Beyond  the  dreary  waste  of  yean. 
In  memory's  faithful  glass,  how  bright, 

How  fair  your  humble  roof  appean ! 
I  now  behold  the  rustic  porch, 

And,  close  beside  the  door. 
The  old  elm,  waving  still  as  green 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
I  see  the  wreathing  smoke  aacend. 

In  azure  columns,  up  the  sky; 
I  see  the  twittering  swallows  still 

Around  in  giddy  circles  fly. 

But,  no !  that  joyful  time  has  gone— 

Has  gone  forever  by ; 
And  life  and  earth  are  fiiding  fast 

Upon  this  glazing  eye  ; 
And  soon  the  imprison'd  aoul  shall  moant, 
In  freedom,  to  its  last  account ! 


JUNE. 

With  sunny  smiles  and  showery  team 
The  soft,  young  June-day  mom  appean ; 
Above  each  twisting  old  tree-root. 

Above  the  verdurous  springing  graaa. 
Above  the  green  sward's  tender  shoot 

Thy  dancing  footsteps  pass. 
Thy  clear  eye  swiniM  in  liquid  light. 

Thy  golden  tre<(ses  unl>ound  flow, 
Thy  gay  voire  ringeth  with  delight, 

"Thy  cheeks  with  healthful  beauty  glow. 

In  the  green,  hollow  way 
The  wild  flowers  spring  in  myriads  up, 

The  crocus  nods  its  blossoms  gay, 
The  violet  lif>s  its  nzuro  cup. 
The  lily  swings  its  snowy  l>ell, 
And  wooes  the  fragrant  dafTodell. 

Down  the  moist  meadow-land. 
Where  through  the  flowery  meadow  runs  the  brook, 
Sweetrsmeliing  plants  their  verdant  palms  expand 
In  every  buithy  nook. 
The  golden-l)crritMl  wax-work  twines  its  wreath 

Of  venture,  and  the  clematis 
Shoots  its  soil  fibres  the  thick  boughs  beneath ; 

Oft  the  south  winds  stop  to  kiss 
The  modest  snow-drop  in  the  grass; 

And  o'er  the  stream  the  gaudy  moeaes  lean. 
To  see  reflected  in  that  lucid  glass 
Their  velvet  fringes  and  their  festoons 


Sweet  June !  with  thy  fair  forehead  bound 
With  dewy  wild-flowers,  and  with  roaea  crown'd, 

I  love  thee  well. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  all  o'er  the  earth. 
Thy  presence  spreails  a  lively  tone  of  mirth, 

A  sofV,  deep  spell. 
The  newly-budded  groves  repeat  thy  call 

With  joy  through  all  their  thick  arcades ; 
And  the  hoarse-plunging  waterfall 

Rejoices  in  its  dim,  primeval  shadea. 

I  love  thy  varied  skies. 
With  all  their  cloudy  glooms  and  bright'ning  nmlea; 

I  love  to  see  thy  glorious  morns  arise 
O'er  the  mist-covered  hills  and  woody  isles ; 
I  love  thy  mild  and  temperate  light  at  noon, 

When  all  the  fresh  leaves  quiver  with  delight; 
I  lovcf  thy  golden  eve  and  thy  bright  moon. 

Sailing  in  cloudless  glory  o'er  the  night; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  gusty  breezes  raise 
O'er  the  wood-tops  their  swelling  psalms  of  praise ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  softly-falling  rain 
In  tinkling  murmurs  patter  o'er  the  plain ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  sounds  of  rural  tml, 
Aa  ploughs  the  gleaming  share  along  the  fertile  soil 


JONES  VERY. 


JoiTEs  ViRT  is  a  natiTe  of  the  city  of  Salem. 
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his  father's  death,  he  prepared  himself  to  enter 
college,  and  in  1832  became  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  graduated  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity. While  he  held  this  ofHce,  a  religious  eii> 
thusiasm  took  possession  of  his  mind,  which  gra- 
dually produced  so  great  a  change  in  him,  that  his 


TO  THE  PAINTED  COLUMBINE. 


BaioHT  image  of  the  early  years 

When  glow'd  my  cheek  as  red  as  thou, 
And  life's  dark  throng  of  cares  and  fean 
Were  swift-wing*d  shadows  o'er  my  sunny  brow! 

Thou  blushest  from  the  painter's  page, 

Robed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  hand  in  youth's  green  age 
With  £urer  hues  first  traced  thee  on  my  heart. 

The  morning's  blush,  she  made  it  thine, 

The  mom's  sweet  breath,  she  gave  it  thee ; 
And  in  thy  look,  my  Columbine ! 
Each  fond-remember'd  spot  she  bade  me  see. 

I  see  the  hill's  far-gazing  head. 

Where  gay  thou  noddest  in  the  gale ; 
I  hear  light-bounding  footsteps  tread 
The  grassy  path  that  winds  along  the  vale. 

I  hear  tl\e  voice  of  woodland  song 

Break  from  each  bush  and  well-known  tree, 
And,  on  light  pinions  borne  along. 
Comes  back  the  laugh  from  childhood's  heart  of  glee. 

O'er  the  dark  rock  the  dashing  brook, 

With  look  of  anger,  leaps  again. 
And,  hastening  to  each  flowery  nook. 
Its  distant  voice  is  heard  far  down  the  glen. 

Fair  child  of  art !  thy  charms  decay, 

Touch'd  by  the  wither'd  hand  of  Time; 
And  hush*d  the  music  of  that  day. 
When  my  voice  mingled  with  the  streamlet* schinie; 

But  on  my  heart  thy  cheek  of  bloom 

Shall  live  when  Nature's  smile  has  fled ; 
And,  rich  with  memory's  sweet  perfume, 
Shall  o'er  her  grave  thy  tribute  incense  shed. 

There  shalt  thou  live  and  wake  the  glee 

That  echoed  on  thy  native  hill ; 
And  when,  loved  flower !  I  think  of  thee, 
My  infgint  feet  will  seem  to  seek  thee  stilL 


ISMi] 

friends  withdrew  him  from  Cambridge*  and  he 
returned  to  Salem,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the 
poems  in  the  small  collection  of  his  writings  pub- 
lished in  1839.  His  essays  entitled  ^  Epic  Poet- 
ry," *<  Shakspeare,"  and  «  Hamlet,"  are  fine  spe- 
cimens of  learned  and  sympathetic  criticism ;  and 
his  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  verse,  are  ebaste, 
simple,  and  poetical,  though  they  have  little  irnnga 
of  subjects  and  illustration.  They  are  religioas, 
and  some  of  them  are  mystical,  but  they  will  be 
recognised  by  the  true  poet  as  the  ovevfiowings 
of  a  brother's  sooL 


LINES  TO  A  WITHERED  LEAF  SEEN 
ON  A  POET'S  TABLE. 

Post's  hand  has  placed  thee  there, 
Autumn's  brown  and  wither'd  scroll ! 
Though  to  outward  eye  not  fair, 
Thou  hast  beauty  for  the  soul ; 

Though  no  human  pen  has  traced 
On  that  leaf  its  learned  lore. 
Love  divine  the  page  has  graced, — 
What  can  words  discover  more  1 

Not  alone  dim  autumn's  blast 
Echoes  from  yon  tablet  sear, — 
Distant  music  of  the  past 
Steals  upon  the  poet's  ear. 

Voices  sweet  of  summer-hours. 
Spring's  soft  whispers  murmur  by ; 
FeathePd  songs  from  leafy  bowers 
Draw  his  listening  soul  on  high. 


THE  HEART. 


Tsxas  is  a  cup  of  sweet  or  bitter  drink. 
Whose  waters  ever  o'er  the  brim  must  well. 
Whence  flow  pure  thoughts  of  love  as  angels 

think, 
Or  of  its  demon  depths  the  tongue  will  tell ; 
That  cup  can  ne'er  be  cleansed  from  outward 

stains 
While  from  within  the  tide  forever  flows ; 
And  soon  it  wearies  out  the  fruitless  pains 
The  treacherous  hand  on  such  a  task  bestows ; 
But  ever  bright  its  crystal  sides  appear. 
While  runs  the  current  from  its  outlet  pure ; 
And  pilgrims  hail  its  sparkling  waters  near, 
And  stoop  to  drink  the  healing  fountain  sure. 
And  bless  the  cup  that  cheers  their  fainting  soul 
While  through  this  parching  waste  they  seek  their 

heavenly  goal. 


TO  THE  CANARY-BIRD. 

T  cA^riroT  hear  thy  voice  with  others'  ean, 
Who  make  of  thy  lost  liberty  a  gain ; 
And  in  thy  tale  of  blighted  hopes  and  fean 
Feel  not  that  every  note  is  born  with  pun. 
Alas !  that  with  thy  music's  gentle  swell   [throng. 
Past  days  of  joy  should  through  thy  memoiy 
And  each  to  thee  their  words  of  sorrow  tell, 
While  ravi:»hM  sense  forgets  thee  in  thy  song. 
The  heart  that  on  the  past  and  future  feeds, 
And  pours  in  human  words  its  thoughts  diTine, 
Thoutfh  at  each  birth  the  spirit  inly  bleeds, 
Its  song  n\ay  charm  the  listening  ear  like  thine^ 
And  men  with  gilded  cage  and  praise  will  trj 
To  make  the  bard,  like  thee,  forget  his  native  iky. 


THY  BEAUTY  FADES. 

Tbt  beauty  fades,  and  with  it  too  my  love. 
For  't  was  the  selfsame  stalk  that  bore  its  flower; 
Qod  fell  the  rain,  and  breaking  from  above 
The  sun  look'd  out  upon  our  nuptial  hour; 
And  I  had  thought  forever  by  thy  side 
With  bursting  buds  of  hope  in  youth  to  dwell; 
But  one  by  one  Time  strewed  thy  petals  wide, 
And  every  hope*s  wan  loOk  a  grief  can  tell : 
For  I  had  thoughtless  lived  beneath  his  sway, 
Who  like  a  tyrant  dealeth  with  us  all, 
Crowning  each  rose,  though  rooted  on  decay. 
With  charms  that  shall  the  spirit's  love  enthrall, 
And  for  a  season  turn  the  soul's  pure  eyes  [defies. 
From  virtue's  changeless  bloom,  that  time  ana  death 


THE  WIND-FLOWER. 


Thoc  lookest  up  with  meek,  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smile  of  April's  face, 
Unharm'd  though  Winter  stands  uncertain  by, 
Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening  grace. 
Thou  trustest  wisely!  in  thy  faith  array 'd. 
More  glorious  thou  than  Israel's  wisest  king ; 
Such  faith  was  His  whom  men  to  death  betray'd, 
As  thine  who  heorest  the  timid  voice  of  Spring, 
While  other  flowers  still  hide  them  from  her  call 
Along  the  river's  brink  and  meadow  bare. 
Thee  will  I  seek  beside  the  stony  wall, 
And  in  thy  trust  with  childlike  heart  would  share, 
O'erjoy'd  that  in  thy  early  leaves  I  find 
A  lesson  taught  by  Him  who  loved  all  human  kind. 


ENOCH. 


I  look'd  to  find  a  man  who  walk'd  with  Qqd, 
Like  the  translated  patriarch  of  old  ;— 
Though  gladden'd  millions  on  his  footstool  trod. 
Yet  none  with  him  did  such  sweet  converse  hold; 
I  heard  the  wind  in  low  complaint  go  by. 
That  none  its  melodies  like  him  could  hear ; 
Day  unto  day  spoke  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Yet  none  like  Djkvin  tum'd  a  willing  ear; 
God  walk'd  alone  unhonour'd  through  the  earth; 
For  him  no  hcart^built  temple  open  stood. 
The  soul,  forgetful  of  her  nobler  birth. 
Had  hewn  him  lolly  shrines  of  stone  and  wood. 
And  left  unfinished  and  in  ruins  still 
The  only  temple  he  delights  to  fill. 
I 60 


MORNING. 

Tax  light  will  never  open  sightless  eyes, 
It  comes  to  those  who  willingly  would  see ; 
And  every  object, — hill,  and  stream,  and  akiea, 
Rejoice  within  the  encircling  line  to  be ; 
'Tis  day,— the  field  is  fill'd  with  busy  handa, 
The  shop  resounds  with  noisy  workmen's  din, 
The  traveller  with  his  staff  already  stands 
His  yet  unmeasured  journey  to  begin ; 
The  light  breaks  gently  too  within  the  breait^ 
Yet  there  no  eye  awaits  the  crimson  morn, 
The  forge  and  noisy  anvil  are  at  rest. 
Nor  men  nor  oxen  trend  the  fields  of  com. 
Nor  pilgrim  lifVs  his  staff. — it  is  no  day 
To  thoee  who  find  on  earth  their  place  to  stay. 


NIGHT. 


I  tha:ik  thee,  Father,  that  the  night  is  near 
When  I  this  conscious  being  may  resign ; 
Whose  only  task  thy  words  of  love  to  hear, 
And  in  thy  acts  to  find  each  act  of  mine; 
A  task  too  great  to  give  a  child  like  me. 
The  myriad-handed  labours  of  the  day, 
Too  many  for  my  closing  eyes  to  see. 
Thy  words  too  frequent  for  my  tongue  to  say; 
Yet  when  thou  seest  me  burden'd  by  thy  love. 
Each  other  gift  more  lovely  then  appears, 
For  dark-robed  night  comes  hovering  from  above. 
And  all  thine  other  gifts  to  me  endears ; 
And  while  within  her  darken'd  couch  I  sleep. 
Thine  eyes  untired  above  will  constant  vij 


THE  SPIRIT-LAND. 

Fatheb  !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stand. 
Nor  for  removed  where  feet  have  seldom  stray'd; 
Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land. 
In  marvels  rich  to  thine  own  sons  display'd ; 
In  finding  thee  arc  all  things  round  us  found; 
In  losing  thee  arc  all  things  lost  beside ; 
Ears  have  we,  but  in  vain  strange  voicea  aonnd. 
And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  is  denied ; 
We  wander  in  the  country  far  remote, 
Mid  tombs  and  ruin'd  pilM  in  death  to  dwell ; 
Or  on  the  records  of  past  greatness  dote. 
And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  sell ; 
While  on  our  path  bewilder'd  falls  the  night 
That  ne'er  returns  us  to  the  fields  of  light 


THE  TREES  OF  LIFE. 

Foa  those  who  worship  Theb  there  is  no  death. 
For  all  they  do  is  hut  with  Tuxb  to  dwell; 
Now,  while  I  take  from  Tbes  this  passing  breath* 
It  is  but  of  Tht  glorious  name  to  tell ; 
Nor  words  nor  measured  sounds  have  I  to  find, 
But  in  them  both  my  soul  doth  ever  flow; 
They  come  as  viewless  as  the  unseen  wind. 
And  tell  thy  noiseless  steps  wherever  I  go ; 
The  trees  that  grow  along  thy  living  streanu 
And  from  its  springs  refreshment  ever  drink, 
Forever  glittering  in  thy  morning  beam. 
They  bend  them  o'er  the  river's  grassy  brink; 
And  as  more  high  and  wide  their  branches  grow, 
They  look  more  fidr  within  the  depths  below. 


Mi 


JONES  VERT. 


THE  ARE. 

TaniB  if  no  change  of  time  and  pkoe  with  Tmn ; 
Where'er  I  go,  with  me  'tis  still  the  same ; 
Within  thy  presence  I  rejoice  to  be^ 
And  always  hallow  thy  most  holy  name ; 
The  world  doth  ever  change ;  there  is  no  peace 
Among  the  shadows  of  its  storm-vez'd  breast; 
With  every  breath  the  frothy  waves  increase, 
They  toss  np  mire  and  dirt,  they  cannot  rest ; 
I  thank  Thks  that  within  thy  strong^bnilt  ark 
My  soul  across  the  uncertain  sea  can  sail, 
And,  though  the  night  of  death  be  long  and  daik. 
My  hopes  in  Christ  shall  reach  within  the  veil; 
And  to  the  promised  haven  steady  steer, 
Whose  rest  to  those  who  lore  is  ever  near. 


NATURE. 

Tax  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  bj, 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call ; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 
For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small ; 
The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  hill-side  grows 
Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given ; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows, 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven ; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright. 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before ; 
Hii  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delist, 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
Hear  from  hb  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 


THE  TREE. 


I  LOTX  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear, 
And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold. 
As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near. 
Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  winter's  cold ; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  aean 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen. 
With  limbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil  oppressed; 
And  when  the  autumn  winds  have  stript  Uiee  bare^ 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fidr, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below, 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need 
their  love. 


THE  SON. 

FATBxm,  I  wait  thy  word.    The  sun  doth  stand 
Beneath  the  mingling  line  of  night  and  day, 
A  listening  servant,  waiting  thy  command 
To  roll  rejoicing  on  its  silent  way ; 
The  tongue  of  time  abides  the  appointed  hoar, 
Tin  on  onr  ear  its  solemn  warnings  foil ; 


The  heavy  doud  withholds  the  pelting  shower. 
Then  eveiy  drop  speeds  onward  at  thy  call ; 
The  bird  reposes  on  the  yielding  bough. 
With  breast  unswollen  by  the  tide  of  song; 
So  does  my  wgirit  wait  thy  presence  now 
To  pour  ihy  praise  in  quickening  life  along. 
Chiding  with  voice  divine  man*s  lengthen'd  sleep. 
While  round  the  unutter'd  word  and  love  their 
▼igibkeep. 


THE  ROBIN. 


L 


Taou  need'st  not  flutter  from  thy  halfteilt 
Whene'er  thou  hear'st  man's  hurrying  foet  go  bj. 
Fearing  his  eye  for  harm  may  on  thee  rest. 
Or  he  thy  young  unfinish*d  cottage  spy  i 
All  will  not  heed  thee  on  that  swinging  bough, 
Nor  care  that  round  thy  shelter  spring  the  leavea, 
Nor  watch  thee  on  the  pool's  wet  maigin  now. 
For  day  to  plaster  straws  thy  canning  wc 
All  will  not  hear  thy  sweet  out^pouring  joy. 
That  with  mom's  stillness  blends  the  voice  of  i 
For  oveP4mxioas  cares  their  souls  employ, 
That  else  upon  thy  music  borne  along 
And  the  light  wings  of  heart-ascending  prayer 
Had  leam'd  that  Heaven  is  pleased  thy  single  joja 
to  share. 


THE  RAIL-ROAD. 

Tnou  great  proclaimer  to  the  outward  eye 
Of  what  the  spirit  too  would  seek  to  tell. 
Onward  thou  goest,  appointed  from  on  high 
The  other  warnings  of  the  Lord  to  swell ; 
Thou  art  the  vojce  of  one  that  through  the  world 
Proclaims  in  startling  tones,  <*  Prepare  the  way  f 
The  lofty  mountain  from  its  seat  is  hnri'd. 
The  flinty  rocks  thine  onward  march  obey ; 
The  yallcys,  lifted  from  their  lowly  bed, 
O'ertop  the  hills  that  on  them  frown'd  before, 
Thon  passest  where  the  living  seldom  tread. 
Through  forests  dark,where  tides  beneath  thee  rour. 
And  bidd'st  man's  dwelling  from  thy  track  remove. 
And  would  with  warning  voice  his  crooked  paths 
reprove. 


THE  LATTER  RAIN. 


Tax  latter  rain, — ^it  foils  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  haio. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  spring. 
No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  mid  the  harvests  sing. 
Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  dleavea' 
The  rain  falls  still, — the  fruit  all  ripen'd  drops. 
It  pierces  chestnut-burr  and  walnut-shell. 
The  furrow'd  fields  disclose  the  yellow  eropa. 
Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell. 
And  all  that  once  received  the  eariy  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 
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ALFRED  B.   STREET. 
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Mk.  Stkiit  is  a  natiTe  of  Ponglikeepsie,  in 
Ducheas  county,  New  York.  His  Either,  Rui- 
DALL  8.  Strbit,  was  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  for 
several  years  a  representative  in  the  national  Con- 
gress; and  his  grandfather,  Calsb  Stksbt,  of 
Connecticut,  was  a  direct  and  lineal  deacendant 
of  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Steext,  who  came 
to  this  country  soon  after  the  landing  of  Joair 
Carteb,  at  Plymouth,  and  was  ordained  miniatnr 
of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  in  1659.  His 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Aitdrbw  Billivos,  of 
Duchess  county,  was  descended  from  the  Liriir*- 
STox  family,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
major  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

When  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  his  father  removed  into  the 
county  of  Sullivan.  He  had  previously  written 
verses,  but  the  earliest  of  his  compositions  that  I 
have  seen  appeared  in  the  New  York  « Evening 
Post,'*  in  his  iifUenth  year.  These  are  «  A  Win- 
ter Scene*'  and  **  A  Day  in  March,"  and  they  evi- 
dence the  possession  at  that  age  of  much  of  the 
skill  in  description  which  is  shown  in  his  more 
recent  productions.  Sullivan  is  what  is  called  a 
**  wild  county,"  though  it  is  extremely  fertile  where 
well  cultivated.  Its  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  its 
deep  forests,  streams  as  clear  as  dew-drope,  goi^ges 
of  piled  rock  and  black  shade,  mountains  and  vaL 
leys,  could  hardly  foil  to  waken  into  life  all  tUe  fii- 
cultics  that  slumbered  in  a  youthful  poet's  bosom. 

Mr.  Street  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  and,  for  a  few  years  af\er  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  practised  in  the  courts  of  Sullivan  county. 
In  the  winter  of  1839  he  removed  to  Albany,  and 
he  has  since  resided  in  that  city.  He  was  married 
in  the  autumn  of  1841. 

The  longest  of  his  poems  is  entitled  <«Natare." 
It  was  pronounced  before  the  literary  sodetieB 
of  the  college  at  Geneva,  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
Afler  a  few  retrospective  passages,  he  describes  the 
scenery  of  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  India, 
and  last,  of  America,  in  the  summer-time,  when 

In  the  molflt  hollowi,  and  by  •treamlflt-sldes. 
The  f  rs»ii  thnott  thick  and  deep  t  the  pigenn-trlbes 
Dnttinf  the  sir,  atream  o*er  In  eoantlest  throngs; 
The  robin  whistles,  and  the  noisy  swamp 
Haa  deepen'd  in  its  tones. 

In  the  page  following  that  firom  which  the 
above  lines  are  taken,  is  this  fine  description  of  a 
shower  in  June : 

But  now  the  wind  stirs  firesber  $  darting  roVBd 
Tho  spider  tightens  his  frail  web ;  dead  leaves 
Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  the  mounds;  the soaft 
Creeps  to  hs  twisted  fortress,  and  the  bird 
Cronrhes  amid  its  feathers.     Wafled  up, 
The  stealing  clond  with  soft  rray  Mlnda  tbs  sky, 
And,  in  Its  vapoury  mantie,  onward  steps 
The  summer  ahower ;  over  the  shivsriaff  glass 


It  msrrily  danoes,  rings  tts  tinkling  bells 
Upon  the  dimpling  stream,  and  moving  oa. 
It  treads  upon  the  leaves  with  pattering  feet 
And  softly  mormur'd  masle.     Off  It  glides, 
And  ss  Its  misty  robe  lifts  np,  and  melts, 
The  sunshine,  darting,  wlih  a  sodden  bnist, 
Strikes  o'er  the  scene  a  magic  brilliancy. 

The  **  Indian  summer,"  which  follows  the  No- 
vember stonns,  and  is  well  called  «*  the  Sabbath-rest 
of  Nature  ere  she  yields  to  Winter's  power,**  is 

thus  described :  „  ...    ^  ^ 

The  ateni,  Mask  fhMC, 

Blighting  the  pageant-leaves,  had  left  them  pals. 

Shrunken,  and  sear  ;  and  the  strong,  howling  blasts 

Had  whiri*d  them  from  their  branches,  darkening  atr 

And  strewing  them  o'er  earth.    Now,  sweet  aad  ealsi. 

Like  musk  gilding  o'er  discordant  soands» 

Or  moonlight  smiling  on  s  troubled  sea, 

Summer,  unrobed  of  ail  bet  glowing  charms 

That  graced  her  prime,  but  mild  and  matron-like, 

For  a  brief  while  returns  to  greet  those  scenes 

0*er  which  she  reignM  in  queenly  toveltai 

A  purple  base  Is  trembling  In  the  air, 

Softening  all  near  In  veils  of  gllmmerinf , 

And  steeping  fer-off  masses  in  thick  mist. 

Blending  their  outlines  with  the  shaded  sky. 

So  still  the  atmosphere,  the  thistle's  star 

Drops  motionless  on  the  mora.     Such  quist  refgas, 

The  low,  faint  crackling  of  the  dry,  fellen  leavss, 

Stirr'd  by  the  squirrel's  bounding  foot,  Is  beasi. 

The  beech-nut,  falling  from  its  open'd  burr, 

Gives  a  sharp  rattle,  and  the  locust's  song. 

Rising  and  swelling  shrill,  then  pausing  short. 

Rings  like  a  trumpet.     Disunt  woods  and  hills 

Are  full  of  echoes,  and  each  sound  that  strikes 

Upon  the  hollow  air,  lets  loose  their  tongnes. 

The  ripples,  creeping  through  the  mstted  grass. 

Drip  on  the  ear,  and  the  fer  partridge^mm 

Rolls  like  low  thunder.     The  laat  butterfly. 

Like  a  wing'd  violet,  floating  in  the  meek, 

Plnk-colour'd  sunshine,  sinks  bis  velvet  feet 

Within  the  pillar'd  mullein's  delicate  down. 

And  shuts  and  opens  his  unruflled  fens. 

Lazily  wings  the  crow  with  solemn  croak 

From  tree-top  on  to  tree-lop.    Feebly  chirps 

The  grasshopper,  and  the  spider's  tiny  clock 

Ticks  from  his  crevice. 

A  morning  after  a  snow-storm,  in  winter : 

The  morning  aonshine  glows  upon  a  waste 

Sparkling  with  diamonds ;  bare  the  mountain's  hnWf 

But  the  low  vale  is  level  with  the  hill— 

The  hemlock  stands  an  ivory  pyramid. 

And  the  Ihnk'd  branches  gleam  like  silvery  webs 

Traced  on  the  glittering  azure  of  the  sky. 

These  are  characteristic  passages.  Mr.  8tbibt 
describes  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  minuteness, 
and  while  reading  his  poems  one  may  easily  fiutcj 
himself  in  the  forests,  on  the  open  plain,  or  bj  the 
side  of  the  shining  river.  In  a  few  pieces  he  has 
slso  shown  considerable  skill  in  narration,  bnt  it 
is  as  a  descriptive  poet  that  he  is  most  worthy  of 
our  regard.  His  contributions  to  the  literary 
journals  have  been  numerous,  but  no  colleetton 
of  them  has  yet  been  published. 
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THE  GRAY  FOREST-EAGLE. 


i 


With  ftorm-daiing  pinion  and  min-gazing  eye. 
The  gray  forest-eagle  u  king  of  the  sky ! 
O,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowen, 
'Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  sum- 
mer hours, 
For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
Only  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees ; 
Th«re  the  red  robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums, 
The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  sly  partridge  druips; 
And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 
There 's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song ; 
The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moea, 
And  there's  naught  but  his  shadow  black  gliding 

across; 
Bat  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  ploogM 

the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rock-lash*d  torrent,  he  claims  as  his 

home : 
There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of 

the  flood, 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-tmitten 

wood; 
From  the  crag-grasping  flr-top,  where  mom  hangs 

its  wreath, 
He  views  the  mad  waters  white  writhing  beneath: 
On  a  limb  of  that  moss-bearded  hemlock  far  down. 
With  bright  azure  mantle  and  gay  mottled  crown, 
The  kingfisher  watches,  where  o'er  him  his  foe. 
The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more 

low: 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak. 
His  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when,  hark !  with  a  shriek, 
His  eye-halls  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest. 
His  snake-like  neck  arch'd,  talons  drawn  to  his 

breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light. 
The  gray  forest-eagle  shoots  down  in  his  flight; 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck. 
The  strong  hawk  hang^s  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping 

wreck; 
And  as  dives  the  free  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high 
With  his  prey  soars  the  eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 

A  fitful  red  glaring,  a  low,  rumbling  jar. 
Proclaim  the  storm  demon  yet  raging  afar :  [red. 
The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more 
And  the  roll  of  the  thunder  more  deep  and  more 
A  thick  pall  of  darkness  is  cast  o*er  the  air,  [dread; 
And  on  bounds  the  blast  with  a  howl  from  its  lair: 
The  lightning  darts  zig-zag  and  fork'd  through  the 

gloom. 
And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle,  and 

boom; 
The  gray  forest-eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped  T 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  I 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  1     Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king  a  fear-fetter  casti 
No,  no,  the  bravo  eagle !  be  thinks  not  of  fright; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam. 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream, 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray. 
And  a  clapping  of  pinibns,  he's  up  and  away  I 


Away,  O,  awmy,  soan  the  fearless  and  firee ! 
What  redu  he  the  sky's  strife  1-^ts  monarch  ia  he ! 
The  lightning  darts  round  him,  undaunted  hie  sight; 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwa  ver'd  his  flight ; 
High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheels,  till  hie  form 
la  lost  in  the  black,  scowling  gloom  of  the  stomk 

The  tempest  sweeps  o'er  with  its  terrible  train. 
And  the  splendour  of  sunshine  u  glowing  again ; 
Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky. 
Waked  bird-voices  wari}le,  fann'd  leaf-voices  sigh ; 
On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle 

and  run. 
The  breeze  bears  the  odour  its  flower-kiss  bms  woo. 
And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flight 
The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight  I 
The  gray  forest-eagle !  O,  where  is  he  now. 
While  the  sky  wean  the  smile  of  its  God  on  Us 

browl 
There's  a  dark,  floating  spot  by   yon   clood^s 

pearly  wreath. 
With  the  speed  of  the  arrow 't  is  shooting  beneath ! 
Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze. 
Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 
To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  throagh  air, 
A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing  are  there ; 
'TIS  the  eagle — the  gray  forest-eagle — once  mora 
He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie :  his  journey  is  o*er ! 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away, 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 
The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  youth's  tham-hid- 

den  bloom. 
Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  age  and 

a  tomb; 
But  the  eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  anbow'd. 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 
The  green,  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  the  moss. 
The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  across ; 
The  beech-nut  down  dropping  would  crush  it  be- 
neath. 
But  'tis  warm'd   with    heaven's  sunshine,  and 

fiuin'd  by  its  breath ; 
The  seasons  fly  post  it,  its  head  is  on  high. 
Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  sky ; 
On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  g^reen  mantle  creates. 
And  the  deer  from  his  antlers  the  velvet-down  grates ; 
Time  withera  its  roots,  it  litis  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jagg'd  and  bare. 
Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth. 
Its  blown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
The  eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  to  sight. 
He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might. 
Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  sprouting 
But  the  grray  forest«agle  is  still  as  of  yore,    [o'er. 
His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbow  d, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 
He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  below 
In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow. 
The  thickets,deep  wolf-laira,the  high  crag  his  throne. 
And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answer'd  his  own. 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shadoa. 
And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curl  thick  in  the 

glades; 
He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like  away, 
And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day ; 
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He  eeet  the  green  meadow-giiai  hiding  the  latr, 
And  his  cng-throne  spread  naked  to  lan  and  to  air ; 
And  his  shriek  ia  now  answer'd,  while  aweeping 

along, 
By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  husbandman's  aong; 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  offewept  by  his  foes, 
And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokaa 

once  arose ; 
But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  nnbow'^ 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud! 

An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stem,  hanghty,  and  high, 
Is  the  gray  forest-eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky  ! 
It  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth- 
By  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth; 
There  rock*d  by  the  wild  wind,  baptized  in  the  foam. 
It  is  guarded  and  cherishM,  and  there  is  its  home ! 
When  its  shadow  steals  black  o'er  the  empires  of 

kings. 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror  it  bringa ; 
Where  wicked  Oppression  is  arm*d  for  the  weak. 
Then  rustles  its  pinion,  then  echoes  its  shriek ; 
Its  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way, 
And  its  talons  arc  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 
O,  that  eai^le  of  Freedom !  when  cloud  upon  cloud 
Swathed  the  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a 

shroud. 
When  lightnings  gleam*d  fiercely,  and  thunder- 
bolts rung, 
How  proud  to  the  tempest  those  pinions  were  flung! 
Though   the  wild  blast  of   battle  swept   fierce 

•through  the  air 
With  darkness  and  dread,  still  the  eagle  was  there; 
Unquailini^,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on. 
Till  the  rainbow  of  Peace  crownM  the  victory  won. 
O,  that  eagle  of  Freedom !  age  dims  not  his  eye, 
He  has  seen  Earth*8  mortality  spring,  bloom,and  die! 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flouiish,  and  fall. 
He  mocks  at  Timers  changes,  he  triumphs  o*er  all : 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o*er- 

sprcad. 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this,  his  own,  choaen 
Till  the  archangers  fiat  is  set  upon  time,     [dime, 


FOWLING. 


A  Mon^r  in  September,  the  east  is  yet  gray ; 
Come,  Carlo !  come,  Jupe !  we  '11  try  fowling  to-day: 
The  fresh  sky  is  bright  as  the  bright  fiuse  of  one, 
A  sweeter  than  whom  the  sun  shines  not  upon ; 
And  those  wreathed  clouds  that  melt  to  the  breath 

of  the  south, 
Are  white  as  the  pearls  of  her  beautiful  mouth  i 
My  hunting-piece  glitters,  and  quick  is  my  task 
In  slinging  around  me  my  pouch  and  my  flask ; 
Cease,  dogs,  your  loud  yelpings, you'll  deafen  my 

brain ! 
Desist  from  your  rambles,  and  follow  my  train. 


Here,  leave  the  geese.  Carlo,  to  nibble  their 
Though  they  do  stretch  their  long  necks,  and  hisa 

as  we  pass; 
And  the  fierce  little  bantam,  that  flies  your  attack, 
Then  struts,  flaps,  and  crows,  with  such  airs,  at 

your  back ; 


And  the  torkey,  too,  smoothing  bia  plninaa  in  your 

face. 
Then  rufiUng  ao  proud,  as  you  bound  fromthe  pUea ; 
Ha !  ha !  that  okl  hen,  bristling  up  mid  her  brood, 
Has  taught  you  a  lesson,  I  hope,  for  your  good ; 
By  the  wink  of  your  eye,  and  the  droop  of  your  cnst, 
I  see  your  maraudings  are  now  put  at  reat. 

The  rail-fence  is  leap'd,  and  the  wood-boughs  are 

round. 
And  a  moss-couch  is  spread  for  my  footon  the  ground: 
A  shadow  has  dimm'd  the  leaves'  amethyst  glow. 
The  first  glance  of  Autumn,  his  presence  to  show : 
The  beech-nut  is  ripening  above  in  its  sheath, 
Which  will  burst  with  the  black  frost,  and  drop  it 

beneath. 
The  hickory  hardens,  snow-white,  in  its  burr,  [fir ; 
And  the  cones  are  full  grown  on  the  hemlock  and 
The  hopple's  red  berries  are  tinging  with  brown. 
And  the  tips  of  the  sumach  havcdarken'd  theirdown; 
The  white,  brittle  Indian-pipe  lifts  up  its  bowl. 
And  the  wild  turnip's  leaf  curb  out  broad  like  a 

scroll; 
Th0  cohosh  displays  its  white  balls  and  red  atema. 
And  the  braid  of  the  mullen  is  yellow  with  gems; 
While  its  rich,  spangled  plumage  the  golden-rod 

shows, 
And  the  thistle  yields  stars  to  each  air-breath  that 

blowa. 


A  quick,  startling  whirr  now  bursts  loud  on  my 
The  partridge !  the  partridge!  swift  pinion'd  by  fear. 
Low  onward  he  whizzes,  Jupe  yelps  as  he  sees. 
And  we  dash   through  the   brushwood,  to  note 

where  he  trees ; 
I  see  him !  his  brown,  speckled  breast  is  display'd 
On  the  branch  of  yon  maple,  that  edges  the  glade; 
My  fowling-piece  rings,  Jupe  darts  forward  ao  fleet. 
While  loading,  he  drops  the  dead  bird  at  my  feet: 
I  pass  by  the  scaurberries'  drops  of  deep  red. 
In  their  green,  creeping  leaves,  where  he  daintily  fed, 
And  bia  couch  near  the  root,  in  the  warm  foreat- 

mould. 
Where  he  wallow'd,  till  sounds  his  cloae  danger 

foretold. 

On  yon  spray,  the  bright  oriole  dances  and  sings, 
With  his  rich,  crimson  bosom,  and  glossy  black 

wings; 
And  the  robin  comes  warbling,  then  flutters  away. 
For  I  harm  not  God's  creatures  so  tiny  as  they ; 
But  the  quail,  whose  quick  whistle  has  lured  me 

alon?, 
No  more  will  recall  his  stray'd  mate  with  his  song. 
And  the  hawk  that  is  circling  so  proud  in  the  blue. 
Let  him  keep  a  look-out,  or  he  '11  tumble  down  too ! 
He  stoops — the  gun  echoes — he  flutters  beneath. 
His  yellow  claws  curl'd,  and  fierce  eyes  glazed  in 

death: 
Lie  there,  cruel  Arab !  the  mocking4>ird  now 
Can  rear  her  young  brood,  without  fear  of  thy  bkyw; 
And  the  brown  wren  can  warble  his  sweet  little  lay. 
Nor  dread  more  thy  talona  to  rend  and  to  slay ; 
And,  with  luck,  an  example  I  *ll  make  of  that  rrow, 
For  my  green.Bprouting  wheat  knew  no  hungrier  foe; 
But  the  rascal  seems  down  from  his  summit  to  scofi^ 
And  as  I  creep  near  him.  he  croaka,  and  ia  oS, 
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Thb  woodi  ihfiBk  aw^,  tnd  wide  ■piwds  the 

monuH, 
Willi  junipen  diuter'd,  and  matted  with  gnaa; 
Tieaa^  atanding  like  ghoata,  their  arma  jagged  and 

barey 
And  hung  with  gray  lichena,  like  age-whiten'd  hair. 
The  tamarack  here  and  there  riaing  between, 
Ita  boogha  clothed  with  rich,  star-like  fringea  oi 

green, 
And  dumps  of  denae  laurela,  and  brown-headed 

flags. 
And  thick,  slimy  basins,  black  dotted  with  anaga : 
Tread  softly  now,  Carlo !  the  woodcock  is  here^ 
He  rises — his  long  bill  thrust  out  like  a  spear ; 
The  gun  ranges  on  him — his  journey  is  sped ; 
Quick  scamper,  my  spaniel !  and  bring  in  the  dc«d ! 

We  plunge  in  the  swamp— the  tough  laurela  an 

round; 
No  matter;  our  shy  prey  not  lightly  is  found; 
Another  up-darts,  but  unharm'd  is  his  flight; 
Confound  it !  the  sunshine  then  dazzled  my  eight; 
But  the  other  my  shot  overtakes  as  he  flies : 
Come,  Carlo !  come,  Carlo !  I  wait  for  my.  prise ; 
One  more— etill  another — ^till,  proofs  of  my  away, 
From  my  pouch  dangle  heads,  in  a  ghastly  array. 

From  this  scene  of  exploits,  now  made  birdleas,  I 

pass; 
Pleasant  Pond  gleams  before  me,  a  mirror  of  glass : 
The  boat's  by  the  marge,  with  green  brandiea 

supplied. 
From  the  keen-sighted  duck  my  approadiea  to 

hide; 
A  flock  spots  the  lake ;  now  crouch.  Carlo,  below ! 
And  I  move  with  light  paddle,  on  softly  and  alow, 
By  that  wide  lily-island,  its  meshes  that  weavea 
Of  rich  yellow  globules,  and  green  oval  leavea. 
I  watch  them ;  how  bright  and  superb  is  the  sheen 
Of  their  plumage,  gold  blended  with  purple  and 

green; 
How  graceful  their  dipjMng — how  gliding  thdr 

way! 
Are  they  not  all  too  lovely  to  mark  as  a  prey  ? 
One  flutters,  enchain'd,  in  those  brown,  speckled 

stems. 
His  yellow  foot  striking  up  bubbles,  like  gema, 
While  another,  with  stretched  neck,  darts  swiftly 

across 
To  the  grass,  whose  green  points  dot  the  mirror- 
like gloss. 
But  I  pause  in  my  toil ;  their  wise  leader,  the  drake, 
Eyes  keen  the  queer  thicket  afloat  on  the  lake ; 
Now  they  group  close  together — both  barrels  I— 

O,  dear ! 
-What  a  diving,  and  screaming,  and  splashing  are 

here! 
The  smoke-curls  melt  off,  as  the  echoes  rebound. 
Hurrah !  6ve  dead  victims  are  floating  around  I 

But  «  cloud-land"  is  tinged  now  with  aunaet,  and 

bright 
On  the  water's  smooth  polish  stretch  long  lines 

of  light ; 
The  headlands  their  masses  of  shade,  too,  ha^e 

lain, 
And  I  poll  with  my  spoil  to  the  margin  again. 


A  FORE8T  WAUL 

A  soTBiT  iky,  a  clondkas  aon, 

A  wind  that  breatbea  of  leavea  and  flowni^ 
O'er  hill,  through  dale^  my  atepa  have  woo* 

To  the  cool  fonbt'a  ahadowy  boweis; 
One  of  the  patha  all  round  that  wind. 

Traced  by  the  browsing  herda,  I  rhnoan. 
And  eights  and  sounds  of  human  kind 

In  nature's  lone  recesses  lose ; 
The  beech  displays  its  marbled  bark, 

7*he  spruce  its  green  tent  stretchea  wide. 
While  scowls  the  hemlock,  grim  and  deik. 

The  maple's  scallop'd  dome  bcaide : 
All  weave  on  high  a  verdant  roof; 
That  keeps  the  veiy  sun  tdooi, 
Making  a  twilight  aoft  and  green. 
Within  the  column'd,  vaulted  acene. 

Sweet  forest-odours  have  their  birth 

From  the  dothed  boughs  and  teeming  earth  ; 

Where  pine-cones  dropp*d,  leavea  piled  and 
Long  tufts  of  grass,  and  stars  of  (em. 
With  many  a  wild  flower's  fairy  urn, 

A  thick,  elastic  carpet  spread ; 
Here,  with  its  mossy  pall,  the  trunk. 
Resolving  into  soil,  is  sunk ; 
There,  wrench'd  but  lately  from  ita  throne. 

By  aome  fierce  whirlwind  circling  peat, 
Ita  huge  roots  mass'd  with  earth  and  atones 

One  of  the  woodland  kings  is  cast. 

Above,  the  forest-tops  arc  bright  * 

With  the  broad  blaze  of  sunny  light: 
But  now  a  fitful  air-gust  parts 

The  screening  branches,  and  a  glow 
Of  dazzling,  startling  radiance  darts 

Down  the  dark  stems,  and  breaks  below; 
The  mingled  shadows  oft*  are  roll'd. 
The  sylvan  floor  is  bathed  in  gold  : 
Low  sprouts  and  herbs,  before  unseen. 
Display  their  shades  of  brown  and  green : 
Tints  brighten  o'er  the  velvet  moss, 
Gleams  twinkle  on  the  laurel's  gloss ; 
The  robin,  brooding  in  her  nest. 
Chirps  as  the  quick  ray  strikes  her  brcaat ; 
And,  as  my  shadow  prints  the  ground, 
I  see  the  rabbit  upwu^  bound, 
With  pointed  ears  an  instant  look. 
Then  scamper  to  the  darkest  nook. 
Where,  with  crouch'd  limb,  and  staring  eye. 
He  watches  while  I  saunter  by. 

A  narrow  vista,  carpeted 

With  rich  green  grass,  invites  my  tread ; 

Here  ahowers  the  light  in  g^olden  dots. 

There  sleeps  the  shade  in  ebon  spots, 

So  blended,  that  the  very  air 

Seems  network  as  I  enter  there. 

The  partridge,  whose  deep-rolling  drum 

Aftr  has  sounded  on  my  ear, 
Ceasing  his  beatings  as  I  come. 

Whirrs  to  the  aheltering  branchca  near; 
The  little  milk-snake  glides  away, 
The  brindled  marmot  dives  from  day ; 
And  now,  between  the  boughs,  a  space 
Of  the  blue,  laughing  sky  I  trace : 
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On  each  side  ahrinki  the  boweiy  ihade; 
Before  me  tpfeads  an  emerald  glade ; 
The  sunshine  steeps  its  grass  and  mOMH 
That  coach  my  footsteps  as  I  cross ; 
Merrily  hums  the  tawny  bee, 
The  glittering  humming^Mrd  I  see ; 
Floats  the  bright  butterfly  along, 
The  insect  choir  is  loud  in  song: 
A  spot  of  light  and  life,  it  seems 
A  fairy  haunt  for  fancy  dreams. 

Here  stretched,  the  pleasant  turf  I  preas^ 
In  luxury  of  idleness ; 
Sun-6treaks,  and  glancing  wings,  and  sky» 
Spotted  with  cloud-shapes,  charm  my  eye ; 
While  murmuring  grass,  and  waving  treee. 
Their  leaf-harps  sounding  to  the  breeie. 
And  water-tones  that  tinkle  near, 
Blend  their  sweet  music  to  my  ear ; 
And  by  the  changing  shades  alone 
The  passage  of  the  hours  is  known. 


WINTER. 

A  SABLE  pall  of  sky — the  billowy  hilli, 

Swathed  in  the  snowy  robe  that  winter  throwB 

So  kindly  over  nature — skeleton  trees, 

Fringed  with  rich  silver  drapery,  and  the  stretm 

Numb  in  its  frosty  chains.    Yon  rustic  bridge 

Bristle:)  with  icicles;  beneath  it  stand 

The  cattle-group,  long  pausing  while  they  drink 

From  the  ice-hollow*d  pools,  that  skim  in  sheets 

Of  delicate  glass,  and  shivering  as  the  air  [trunks. 

Cuts  with  keen,  stinging  edge ;  and  those  gaunt 

Bending  with  ragged  branches  o*er  the  bank. 

Seem,  with  their  mocking  scarfs  of  chilling  white, 

Mourning  for  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers, 

That  summer  mirrors  in  the  rippling  flow 

Of  the  bright  stream  beneath  them.  Shrub  and  rock 

Are  carved  in  pearl,  and  the  dense  thicks  shows 

Clusters  of  purest  ivory.     Comfortless 

The  frozen  scene,  yet  not  all  desolate. 

Where  slopes,  by  tree  and  bush,  the  beaten  tmck. 

The  sleigh  glides  merrily  with  prancing  steeds, 

And  the  low  homestead,  nestling  by  its  grove, 

Clings  to  the  leaning  hill.    The  drenching  rain 

Had  fallen,  and  then  the  large,  loose  flakea  had 

shower'd. 
Quick  freezing  where  they  lit;  and  thus  the  scene. 
By  winter's  alchymy,  from  gleaming  steel 
Was  changed  to  sparkling  silver.  Yet,  though  bright 
And  rich,  the  landscape  smiles  with  lovelier  look 
When  summer  gladdens  it.    The  fresh,  blue  sky 
Bends  like  God's  blessing  o'er;  the  scented  air 
Echoes  with  bird-songs,  and  the  emerald  grass 
Is  dappled  with  quick  shadows ;  the  light  wing 
Of  the  soft  west  makes  music  in  the  leaves ; 
The  ripples  murmur  as  they  dance  along; 
The  thicket  by  the  road-side  casts  its  cool 
Black  breadth  of  shade  across  the  heated  dust 
The  cattle  seek  the  pools  beneath  the  banks. 
Where  sport  the  gnat-ewarms.  glancing  in  the  ton. 
Gray,  whirling  specks,  and  darts  the  dragon-fly, 
A  gold-green  arrow;  and  the  wandering  flock 
Nibble  the  short,  thick  sward  that  clothes  the  hrink» 
Down  sloping  to  the  waters.    Kindly  tones 


And  hanij  £m«  make  the  homestead  waUo 
A  paradise.     Upon  the  mossy  roof 
The  tame  dove  oooa  and  bows ;  beneath  the  esvea 
The  swallow  frames  her  nef< ;  the  soeial  wren 
Lights  on  the  flower-lined  paling,  and  trills  through 
Its  noisy  gamut ;  the  humming-bird 
Shoots,  with  that  flying  harp,  the  honey-bee, 
Mid  the  trail'd  honeysuckle's  trumpet-bloom ; 
Sunset  wreathes  gorgeous  shapes  within  the  west. 
To  eyes  that  love  the  splendour ;  morning  ^akos 
Light  hearts  to  joyous  tasks;  and  when  deep  night 
Breathes  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  solitude, 
With  stars  for  watchers,  or  the  holy  moon, 
A  sentinel  upon  the  steeps  of  heaven. 
Smooth  pillows  yield  their  balm  to  prayer  and  tmat, 
And  slumber,  that  sweet  medicine  of  toil. 
Sheds  her  soil  dews  and  weaves  her  golden  dnaaia. 


THE  SETTLER. 

His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude. 
And,  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flong 

The  Titans  of  the  wood ; 
Loud  shriek'd  the  eagle,  as  he  dash'd 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crash'd 

With  its  supporting  bough. 
And  the  first  sunlight,  leaping,  flash'd 

On  the  wolf's  haunt  below. 

Rude  was  the  garb,  and  strong  the  frsme 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
The  soul  that  warm'd  that  frame  disdain'd 
The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  that  reign'd 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
The  simple  fur,  untrimm'd,  unstain'd. 

This  forest^tamer  deck'd. 

The  paths  which  wound  mid  gorgeous  trees, 

The  stream  whose  bright  lips  kiss'd  their  flowers, 
The  winds  that  swell'd  their  harmonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers. 
The  temple  vast,  the  green  arcade. 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade. 

Dark  cave,  and  swampy  lair : 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  made 

His  worid,  his  pleasures,  there. 

His  roof  adom'd  a  pleasant  spot. 

Mid  the  black  logs  green  glow'd  the  grain, 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not. 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curiing  o*er  the  dell, 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell, 

All  made  a  landscape  strange, 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 

The  violet  sprung  at  spring's  first  tinge^ 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow. 
The  maixe  hung  out  its  autumn  firinge^ 

Rude  winter  brought  his  snow ; 
And  still  the  lone  one  laboured  there, 
His  shout  and  whistle  broke  the  air, 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden-spaile,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  uAt, 
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He  mvk'd  the  fira-«torm's  bluing  flood 

Roaring  and  crackling  on  iu  path. 
And  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood^ 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath; 
.  He  mark'd  the  rapid  whirlwind  ahoot, 
Trampling  the  pine  tree  with  its  foot. 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bongh  and  serei'd  root, 

Hurl'd  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yollM,  his  rifle  flash'd. 

The  grim  bear  hushed  his  savage  growl ; 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnash*d 

His  fangs,  with  dying  howl; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound, 
Its  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  ground. 

And,  with  its  moaning  cry, 
The  bearer  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 

Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race, 

When  Liberty  sent  forth  her  cry, 
Who  throngM  in  conflict'ib  deadliest  place, 

To  fight— to  bleed— to  die ! 
Who  cumber'd  Bunker's  height  of  red. 
By  hope  through  weary  years  were  led. 

And  witnessed  York  Town's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  nation's  banner  spread, 

A  nation's  freedom  won. 


AN  AMERICAN  FOREST  IN  SPRING. 

Now  fluttering  breeze,  now  stormy  blast, 

Mild  rain,  then  blustering  snow: 
Winter's  stem,  fettering  cold  is  past. 

But,  sweet  Spring !  where  art  thou  ? 
The  white  cloud  floats  mid  smiling  bloe^ 
The  broad,  bright  sunshine's  golden  hue 

Bathes  the  still  frozen  earth : 
'TIS  changed !  above,  black  vapours  roll: 
We  turn  from  our  expected  stroll, 

And  seek  the  blazing  hearth. 

Hark  !  that  sweet  carol !  with  delight 

We  leave  the  stifling  room ! 
The  little  blue-bird  greets  our  sight. 

Spring,  glorious  Spring,  has  come  I 
The  south  wind's  balm  is  in  the  air. 
The  melting  snow-wreaths  everywhere 

Are  leaping  off  in  showers ; 
And  Nature,  in  her  brightening  looks. 
Tells  that  her  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  brook% 

And  birds,  will  soon  be  ours. 

A  few  soft,  sunny  days  have  shone, 

The  air  has  lost  its  chill, 
A  bright-green  Unge  succeeds  the  brown. 

Upon  the  southern  hill. 
Off  to  the  woods !  a  pleasant  scene ! 
Here  sprouts  the  fresh  young  wintergreen^ 

Tliere  swells  a  mossy  mound ; 
Though  in  the  hollows  drifts  are  piled. 
The  wandering  wind  is  sweet  and  mild, 

And  buds  are  bursting  round. 

Where  its  long  rings  uncurb  the.  ftm. 

The  violet,  nestling  low. 
Casts  back  the  white  lid  of  its  um, 

Its  purple  streaks  to  show: 


Beautiful  bloaaom  I  first  to  rise 

And  amile  beneath  Spring'a  wnkming 

The  cornier  of  the  band 
Of  coming  flowers,  what  feelings 
Gush,  as  the  silvery  gem  we  meet 

Upon  its  slender  wand. 


A  sudden  roar— a  shade  is  cast— 

We  look  up  with  a  start. 
And,  sounding  like  a  transient  blast, 

O'erhead  the  pigeons  dart ; 
Scarce  their  blue  glancing  ahapes  the  eje 
Can  trace,  ere  dotted  on  the  sky. 

They  wheel  in  distant  flight. 
A  chirp !  and  swift  the  squirrel  scoais 
Along  the  prostrate  trunk,  and  cowcis 

Within  its  clefts  from  sight. 


Amid  the  creeping  pine,  which 

Its  thick  and  verdant  wreath. 
The  acaurberry's  downy  spangle  riieds 

Its  rich,  delicious  breath. 
The  bee-swarm  murmurs  by,  and  now 
It  clusters  blitck  on  yonder  bough : 

The  robin's  mottled  breast 
Glances  that  sunny  spot  across, 
As  round  it  seeks  the  twig  and  moss 

To  frame  its  summer  nest 

Warmer  is  each  successive  sky, 

More  soft  the  breezes  pass. 
The  nu^le'a  gems  of  crimson  lie 

Upon  the  thick,  green  grass. 
The  dogwood  sheds  its  dusters  white. 
The  birch  has  dropp'd  its  tasseb  alight. 

Cowslips  are  by  the  rill ; 
The  thre^ier  whistles  in  the  glen. 
Flutters  around  the  warbling  wren. 

And  swamps  have  voices  shrilL 

A  simultaneous  burst  of  leaves 

Has  clothed  the  forest  now, 
A  single  day's  bright  sunshine  weaves 

This  vivid,  gorgeous  show. 
Masses  of  shade  are  cast  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  spread  in  varied  wreath. 

Night  brings  her  soft,  sweet  moon  ; 
Morn  wakes  in  mist,  and  twilight  gray 
Weeps  its  bright  dew,  and  smiling  Maj 

Melts  blooming  into  June ! 


THE  LOST  HUNTER. 

Nvxb'd  by  the  piercing,  freezing  air. 

And  burden'd  by  his  game. 
The  hunter,  struggling  with  despair, 

Dragg'd  on  his  shivering  frame ; 
The  rifle  he  had  shoulder'd  late 
Was  trail'd  along,  a  weary  weight ; 

His  pouch  was  void  of  food ; 
The  hours  were  speeding  in  their  flight. 
And  soon  the  long,  keen,  winter  night 

Would  wrap  the  solitude. 

Oft  did  he  stoop  a  listening  ear. 
Sweep  round  an  anxious  eye,--> 

No  bark  or  aze^low  could  he  hear. 
No  human  trace  desciy. 


His  sinuoos  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  trnnka  group'd  in  mymda  roqnd ; 

Through  naked  bougfaa,  between 
Whose  tangled  architecture,  fraught 
With  many  a  shape  grotesquely  WToaghty 

The  hemlock's  spire 


An  antler*d  dweller  of  the  wild 

Had  met  his  ei^er  gaze, 
And  far  his  wandering  steps  beguiled 

Within  an  unknown  maze ; 
Stream,  rock,  and  run-way  he  had  croa^d, 
Unheeding,  till  the  marks  were  lost 

By  which  he  used  to  roam ; 
And  now,  deep  swamp  and  wild  ravine 
And  rugged  mountain  were  between 

The  hunter  and  his  home. 

A  dusky  haze,  which  slow  had  crept 

On  high,  now  darken'd  there, 
And  a  few  snow-flakes  fluttering  swept 

Athwart  the  thick,  gray  air, 
Faster  and  faster,  till  between 
The  trunks  and  boughs,  a  mottled  screen 

Of  glimmering  motes  was  spread, 
That  tick'd  against  each  object  round 
With  gentle  and  continuous  sound, 

Like  brook  o*er  pebbled  bed. 

The  laurel  tufts,  that  drooping  hung 

Close  roird  around  their  stems. 
And  the  sear  beech-leaves  still  that  clangs 

Were  white  with  powdering  gems. 
But,  hark !  afar  a  sullen  moan 
Swells  out  to  louder,  deeper  tone. 

As  surging  near  it  passed, 
And,  bursting  with  a  roar,  and  shoek 
That  made  the  groaning  forest  rock, 

On  rush*d  the  winter  blast 

As  o*er  it  whistled,  shriekM,  and  hiBs'd, 

Caught  by  its  swooping  wings. 
The  snow  was  whirl'd  to  eddying  misl^ 

BarbM,  as  it  seem'd,  with  stings ; 
And  now  *t  was  swept  with  lightning  ifiglit 
Above  the  loftiest  hemlock's  height, 

Like  drifting  smoke,  and  now 
It  hid  the  air  with  shooting  clouds, 
And  robed  the  trees  with  circling  shrondi, 

Then  dash'd  in  heaps  below. 

Here,  plunging  in  a  bUlowy  wreath. 

There,  clinging  to  a  limb. 
The  suflfering  hunter  gasp'd  for  breath. 

Brain  reefd,  and  eye  grew  dim; 
As  though  to  whelm  him  in  despair, 
Rapidly  changed  the  blackening  air 

To  murkiest  gloom  of  night. 
Till  naught  was  seen  around,  below. 
But  falling  flakes  and  mantled  snow, 

That  gleam'd  in  ghastly  white. 

At  every  blast  an  icy  dart 

Seem'd  through  his  nerves  to  fly, 

The  blood  was  freezing  to  his  heort-^ 
Thought  whisper'd  he  must  die. 

The  thundering  tempest  echo'd  deatfi. 

He  felt  it  in  his  tig^tenM  breath ; 

Spoil,  rifle  dropp*d,  and  slow 
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As  the  dread  torpor  crawling  came 
Along  his  staggering,  stiffening  fiwne, 
He  sunk  upon  the  snow. 

Reason  fiorsook  her  shattered  thrones- 
He  deem'd  that  summer-hours 

Again  around  him  brightly  shone 
In  sunshine,  leaves,  and  flowers ; 

Again  the  fresh,  green,  forest^sod, 

Rifle  in  hand,  he  lightly  trod,— 
He  heard  Uie  deer's  low  bleat; 

Or,  coQch'd  within  the  shadowy  nook. 

He  drank  the  crystal  of  the  brook 
That  murmured  at  his  feet. 

It  changed ; — ^his  cabin  roof  o'erspread. 

Rafter,  and  wall,  and  chair, 
Gleam'd  in  the  crackling  fire,  that  shed 

Its  warmth,  and  he  was  there ; 
His  wife  had  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  now 
Her  gentle  kiss  was  on  his  brow, 

His  child  was  prattling  by, 
The  hound  crouch'd,  dozing,  near  the  blaie, 
And  through  the  pane's  firost-pictured  haie 

He  saw  the  white  drifts  fly. 

That  pass'd ; — before  his  swimming  sight 

Does  not  a  figure  b6und. 
And  a  soft  voice,  with  wild  delight. 

Proclaim  the  lost  is  found  ? 
No,  hunter,  no !  'tis  but  the  streak 
Of  whirling  snow — the  tempest's  shriek- 
No  human  aid  is  near ! 
Never  again  that  form  will  meet 
Thy  dasp'd  embrace — ^those  accents  sweet 
Speak  music  to  thine  ear. 

Mom  broke; — away  the  clouds  were  rhnsod. 

The  sky  was  pure  and  bright. 
And  on  its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webs  of  glittering  white. 
Its  ivory  roof  the  hemlock  stoop'd, 
The  pine  its  silvery  tassel  droop*d, 

Down  bent  the  burden'd  wood, 
And,  scatter'd  round,  low  points  of  green. 
Peering  above  the  snowy  scene. 

Told  where  the  thickets  stood. 

In  a  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  wave-like  heap  was  thrown, 
Dazzlingly  in  the  sunny  sky 

A  diamond  blaze  it  shone ; 
The  little  snow-bird,  chirping  sweet. 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  feet; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  fidr, 
It  seem'd,like  other  mounds,  where  trank 
And  rock  amid  the  wreaths  were  sonk. 

But,  O !  the  dead  was  there. 

Spring  came  with  wakening  bresns  bland* 

Soft  suns  and  melting  rains, 
And,  touch'd  by  her  Ithuiiel  wand, 

Earth  bursts  its  winter-chains. 
In  a  deep  nook,  where  moss  and  grass 
And  fern-leaves  wove  a  verdant  mass. 

Some  scatter'd  bones  beside, 
A  mother,  kneeling  with  her  child. 
Told  by  her  tears  and  waitings  wild 

That  there  the  lost  hnd  died. 

'     tLt 
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Wtliiam  H.  BumLXMB  was  boni  in  th«  town 
of  Wooditock,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  eecood  day 
of  February,  1818.  His  paternal  anceaton  came 
to  this  country  from  Wales ;  and  on  both  sides  he 
is  descended  from  the  stem  old  Puritan  stock, 
being  on  the  mother's  a  lineal  descendant  of  Go- 
vernor Bbadfobd,  whose  name  appears  conspicu- 
ously and  honourably  in  the  early  annals  of  Mas- 
sachusat^  An  intermediate  descendant,  the  grand- 
fitther  of  Mr.  Borlbiob,  served  with  credit  under 
WASBiJTOTOir,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Such 
ancestral  recollections  are  treasured,  with  just 
pride,  in  many  an  humble  but  happy  home  in 
New  England. 

In  his  in£uicy,  Mr.  Bubliigh*s  parente  removed 
to  Plainfield,  in  his  native  stote,  where  hie  &ther 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  a  popular 
academy,  until  the  loss  of  sight  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  charge,  before  his  son  had  attained  an 
age  to  derive  much  benefit  from  his  instructions. 
He  retired  to  a  farm,  and  the  boy's  time  was  mainly 
devoted  to  ita  culture,  varied  by  the  customary  at- 
tendance in  a  district-school  through  the  winter- 
months,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  proposed  to 
become  an  apprentice  to  a  neighbouring  clothier,  but 
abandoned  the  ideji  after  two  weeks*  trial,  fh>m  an 
inveterate  loathing  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality 
of  those  among  whom  he  was  set  to  labour.  Here, 
however,  while  engaged  in  the  repulsive  cares  of 
his  employment,  he  composed  bis  first  sonnet, 
which  was  published  in  a  gazette  printed  in  the  vl> 
dnity.  Betuming  to  his  fSaither's  house,  ha  in  the 
following   summer   became  an  apprentice   to  a 


village  printer,  whom  he  left  after  eight  months' 
tedious  endurance,  leaving  in  his  «<stick^  a  fiu«- 
well  couplet  to  his  master,  which  is  probably  re- 
memberad  unforgivingly  to  this  day.  He  did  not, 
however,  deaert  the  business,  of  which  ha  had 
thus  obtained  some  slight  knowledge,  but  con- 
tinued to  labour  as  half4q>prentice,  journeyman, 
sub-editor,  etc^  through  the  next  seven  yean^ 
during  which  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  per- 
haps as  many  periodicals,  deriving  thereby  little 
fame  and  less  profit  In  December,  1834,  while 
editor  of  "The  Literary  Joamal,"  in  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  he  married  an  estimable  woman, 
who  has  since  « divided  his  sorrows  and  doubled 
his  joys.*'  In  July,  1836,  abandoning  the  printing 
business  for  a  season,  he  commenced  a  new  career 
as  a  public  lecturer,  under  the  auspices  of  a  phi- 
lanthropic society,  and  in  his  new  employnaeot  he 
continued  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of  that  period 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  *<The  Christisin  Wit* 
ness,"  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  ba  held 
two  years  and  a  half^  when  he  resigned  it,  to  take 
charge  of  «The  Washington  Banner,"  a  gaaette 
published  at  Allegheny,  on  the  oppoeito  aide  of  the 
Ohio.  Between  this  duty,  and  the  stodj  of  the 
law,  his  time  is  tiow  divided. 

His  contributions  to  the  periodical  UteratoTO  of 
the  country  commenced  at  an  eariy  age,  and  have 
been  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present  day. 
«The  New  Yorker"  was  for  years  his  &Tourite 
medium  of  communication  with  the  public  A 
oolleGtion  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
eariy  in  1840. 
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ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

Sib  hath  gone  in  the  spring-time  of  life, 

Ere  her  sky  had  been  dimm'd  by  a  cloud, 
While  her  heart  with  the  rapture  of  love  was  yet  rife, 

And  the  hopes  of  her  youth  were  unbow'd— 
From  the  lovely,  who  loved  her  too  wdl ; 

From  the  heart  that  had  grown  to  her  own ; 
From  the  sorrow  which  late  o*er  her  young  spirit  fell. 

Like  a  dream  of  the  night  she  hath  flown ; 
And  the  earth  hath  received  to  ita  bosom  ita  trust — 
^    Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  unto  dust 

The  spring,  in  its  loveliness  dress'd. 

Will  return  with  its  musio-wing'd  hours, 

And,  kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south-weal, 
The  buds  shall  burst  out  in  flowers ; 

I   And  the  flowers  her  grave-sod  above. 
Though  the  sleeper  beneath  recks  it  not. 
Shall  thickly  be  strown  by  the  hand  of  Love, 

To  cover  with  beauty  the  spot— 
Meet  emblems  are  they  of  the  pure  one  and  bright, 
Who  fided  and  fell  with  so  eariy  a  bUght 
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Ay,  the  spring  will  return — ^but  the  Ho— oun 

That  bloomed  in  our  presence  the  sweats 
By  the  spoiler  is  borne  from  the  cherishing 

The  loveliest  of  all  and  the  fleetest  I 
The  music  of  stream  and  of  bird 

Shall  come  back  when  the  winter  is  o*er ; 
But  the  voice  that  was  dearest  to  us  shall  be  heaid 

In  our  desolate  chambers  no  more  ? 
The  sunlight  of  May  on  the  watera  ahall  ^_ 
The  light  of  her  eye  hath  departed  forevOT ! 

As  the  bird  to  ite  sheltering  nest, 

When  the  storm  on  the  hills  is  abroad. 
So  her  spirit  hath  flown  firom  this  world  of 

To  repose  on  the  bosom  of  Gob  ! 
Where  the  sorrows  of  earth  never  mora 

May  fling  o'er  ite  brightoeas  a  stain  ; 
Where,  in  rapture  and  love,  it  ahall  ever  adon^ 

With  a  gladneas  unmtngled  with  pain  } 
And  ite  thirst  shall  be  slaked  by  the  watats  whidi 

spring. 
Like  a  river  of  light,  firom  the  throna  of  tha  Kivat 
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Theie  k  weeping  on  euth  for  the  loet! 

There  is  bowing  in  grief  to  the  ground  I 
But  rejoicing  and  praise  mid  the  ■anctified 

For  a  spirit  in  Paradise  found ! 
Though  brightness  hath  pass*d  from  the  eartl^ 

Yet  a  star  is  new-born  in  the  sky, 
And  a  soul  hath  gone  home  to  the  land  of  its  biith, 

Where  are  pleasures  and  fulness  of  joy  I 
And  a  new  harp  is  strung,  and  a  new  song  is  ghen 
To  the  breezes  that  float  o'er  the  gaxdens  of  hetten ! 


«< 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT." 


''—»-'      'J; 


Night,  stem,  eternal,  and  alone, 

Girded  with  solemn  silence  round. 
Majestic  on  his  starless  throne. 

Sat  brooding  o'er  the  vast  profound— 
And  there  unbroken  darkness  lay, 

Deeper  than  that  which  veils  the  tomb^ 
While  circling  ages  wheel'd  away 

Unnoted  mid  the  voiceless  gloom. 

Then  moved  upon  the  waveless  de^ 

The  quickening  Spirit  of  the  Loms, 
And  broken  was  its  pulseless  sleep 

Before  the  Everlasting  Word ! 
**  Let  there  be  light  !*'  and  listening  eaifh, 

With  tree,  and  plant,  and  flowery  tod, 
**  In  the  beginning*'  sprang  to  birth. 

Obedient  to  the  voice  of  Oon. 

Then,  in  his  burning  track,  the  son 

Trod  onward  to  his  joyous  noon. 
And  in  the  heavens,  one  by  one, 

Cluster'd  the  stars  around  the  moon- 
In  glory  bathed,  the  radiant  day 

Wore  like  a  king  his  crown  of  ligh^— 
And,  girdled  by  the  **  Milky  Way," 

How  queenly  look'd  the  star-gemm'd 

Bursting  from  choirs  celestial,  rang 

Triumphantly  the  notes  of  song ; 
The  morning-stars  together  sang 

In  concert  with  the  heavenly  throng ; 
And  earth,  enraptured,  caught  the  strvhl 

That  thriird  along  her  fields  of  air, 
Till  every  mountain-top  and  plain 

Flung  back  an  answering  echo  there ! 

Creator !  let  thy  Spirit  shine 

The  darkness  of  our  souls  within. 
And  lead  us  by  thy  grace  divine 

From  the  forbidden  paths  of  sin ; 
And  may  that  voice  which  bade  the  earth 

From  Chaos  and  the  realms  of  Night, 
From  doubt  and  darkness  call  us  forth 

To  God's  own  liberty  and  light ! 

■ 

Thus,  made  partakers  of  Trt  love, 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ours, 
Our  grateful  hearts  shall  rise  above, 

Renewed  in  purposes  and  powers ; 
And  songs  of  joy  again  shall  ring 

Triumphant  through  the  arch  of  hei 
The  glorious  songs  which  angels  sing^ 

Exulting  over  souls  forgiven  I 


JUNE. 

Juvx,  with  its  roses — June ! 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year. 
With  its  thick  foliage  and  its  sunlight  eletf; 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  waters,  as  they  pa« 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  graM  I 

Earth,  at  her  joyous  coming. 
Smiles  as  she  puts  her  gayest  mantle  on ; 
And  Nature  greets  her  with  a  benison ; 

While  myriad  voices,  hamming 
Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  moib  loondt 
Till  aeems  the  air  an  element  of  soond. 

The  overarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  lovelier  blue. 
As  if  the  light  of  heaven  were  melting  tiuron^ 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high ; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  vapoury  hrmt, 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirits  to  their  rest 

A  deeper  melody, 
PourM  by  the  birds,  as  o'er  their  callow  yotrog 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breeze  is  flung— 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  gle^— 
Music  heart-bom,  like  that  which  mothers  ring 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
llie  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  grass 
Peepeth  the  luscious  strawberry !     As  they  pMi^ 

Young  children  gambol  there, 
Crushing  the  gathered  fruit  in  playful  mood, 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  half-ripen'd  cherry,  as  the  sun 
Day  after  day  poors  warmth  the  trees  upon, 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  traant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eye% 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  Uie  priie. 

The  farmer,  in  his  field, 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maize ; 
While  Hope,  bright-pinion*d,  points  to  coming  days. 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirtfa. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow-wing. 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour, 
Hovers  coqnettishly  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing ; 
Bom  for  the  sunshine  siid  the  sammeivdaiy. 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautifbl,  away ! 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June !  fcrs! 

Brightest  of  summer-months— thou  month  of  mm* 
First-bom  of  beauty,  whose  swift-footed  boon 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  tiie  pleasant  shoot 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hills  peal'd  ont 

I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  typo  of  heaven's  clime, 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along ; 
The  flowers— air — ^beauty — musie — all  are  thine, 
But  brighter — purer    loveUer—mora  divine  I 
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SPRING. 

Tbb  sweet  louth  wind,  ao  long 
Sleeping  in  other  climee,  on  sunny  mm, 
Or  dallying  gayly  with  the  orange-treee 

In  the  bright  jand  of  long, 
Wakee  unto  ua,  and  laughingly  aweepe  by» 
Like  a  glad  apirit  of  the  sunlit  sky. 

The  labourer  at  his  toil 
Feela  on  hia  cheek  its  dewy  kiaa,  and  lifta 
Hia  open  brow  to  catch  its  fragrant  gift»— 

The  aromatic  spoil 
Borne  from  the  blossoming  gardens  of  the  aoiitlt— 
While  its  faint  sweetness  lingers  round  his  mouth. 

The  bursting  buds  look  up 
To  greet  the  sunlight,  while  it  lingers  yet 
On  the  warm  hill-side, — and  the  yiolet 

Opens  its  azure  cup 
Meekly,  and  countless  wild  flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  earliest  incense  on  the  gales  of  spring. 

The  reptile  that  hath  Iain 
Torpid  so  long  within  his  wintry  tomb, 
Pierees  the  mould,  ascending  from  its  gloom 

Up  to  the  light  again — 
And  the  lithe  anake  crawls  forth  from  cavems  chiD, 
To  bask  as  erst  upon  the  sunny  hilL 

Continual  songs  arise 
From  uniyersal  nature — birds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  voices,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  second  Paradise ! 
Thrioe  blessed  Spring! — ^thou  bearest  gifts  divinal 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fragrance— all  are  thine. 

Nor  unto  earth  alone — 
Thou  hast  a  blessing  for  the  human  heart, 
Balm  for  its  wounds  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling  of  Winter  flown, 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow  wing. 
Type  of  eternal  life — ^thrice-blessed  Spring  I 


REQUIEM. 

Thi  strifb  is  o'er — ^Death's  seal  is  set 

On  ashy  lip  and  marble  brow; 
Tis  o*er,  though  faintly  lingers  yet 

Upon  the  cheek  a  life-like  glow: 
The  feeble  pulse  hath  throbbed  its  last. 

The  aching  head  is  laid  at  rest«- 
Another  from  our  ranks  hath  pass'dt 

The  dearest  and  the  loveliest ! 

Press  down  the  eyelids— .for  the  lig^t, 

Erewhile  so  radiant  underneath. 
Is  gone  forever  from  our  sight, 

And  darkened  by  the  spoiler.  Death  x 
Press  down  the  eyelids — ^who  can  bear 

To  look  beneath  their  fringed  fold  1 
And  softly  part  the  silken  hair 

Upon  the  brow  so  deathly  cold. 

The  stri£9  is  o'er !     The  loved  of  years. 
To  whom  our  yearning  hearts  had  grown. 

Hath  left  us,  with  Iife*s  gathering  fears 
To  struggle  darkly  and  alone ; 


Gone,  widi  the  wesMi  o#  \ow»  which  direit, 
Heait4ept,  with  holy  thoughts  and 

CKme,  as  the  cloods  of  evening  meit 
Beyond  the  dark  and  solemn  aky. 

Yet  mourn  her  not— 4he  voice  of  wo 

Befits  not  this,  her  triumph-hoar ; 
Let  Sorrow's  tears  no  longer  flow. 

For  life  eternal  is  her  dower ! 
Freed  from  the  earth's  comqit  control. 

The  trials  of  a  world  like  this, 
Joy !  for  her  disembodied  soul 

Drinks  at  the  fount  of  perfect  bHai ! 
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Wx  are  scattered — ^we  are  scalter'c 

Though  a  joUy  band  were  we  I 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  grave-sod. 

And  some  are  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  Time  hath  wrought  his  changos 

On  the  few  who  yet  remain ; 
The  joyous  band  that  once  we  were 

We  cannot  be  again ! 

We  are  acatter'd — ^we  are  seatter'd  !— 

Upon  the  village-green. 
Where  we  play'd  in  boyish  recklessness 

How  few  of  us  are  seen ! 
And  the  hearts  that  beat  so  lightly 

In  the  joyousness  of  youth- 
Some  are  cfumbled  in  the  sepulchre^ 

And  some  have  lost  their  truth. 

The  beautiful— the  beautiful 

Are  feded  from  our  track  ! 
We  miss  them  and  we  mourn  them. 

But  we  cannot  lure  them  hack  ; 
For  an  iron  sleep  hath  bound  them 

In  its  passionless  embrace — 
We  may  weep— but  cannot  win  them 

From  their  dreaiy  resting-place. 

How  mournfully — how  mournfully 

The  memory  doth  come 
Of  the  thousand  scenes  of  happiifess 

Around  our  childhood's  home  I 
A  salutary  sadness 

Is  brooding  o'er  the  heart. 
As  it  dwells  upon  remembrances 

From  which  it  will  not  part. 

la  memory — in  memory — 

How  fondly  do  we  gaze 
Upon  the  magic  loveliness 

Of  childhood's  fleeting  days ! 
The  sparkling  eye — the  thrilling  ton»— > 

The  smile  upon  its  lips : 
They  all  have  gone ! — ^but  left  a  light 

Which  time  cannot  echpse. 

The  happiness — the  happiness 

Of  boyhood  roust  depart ; 
Then  comes  the  sense  of  lonelin 

Upon  the  stricken  heart ! 


We  will  not,  or  we  cennot  fling 
Its  MdnoM  from  our  braml. 

We  cling  to  it  inetinctivdy, 
We  pent  for  its  unreet ! 

We  are  ■catter'd — we  are  ■catter'd ! 

Yet  may  we  meet  again 
In  a  brighter  and  a  purer  sphere, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  pain ! 
Where  the  shadows  of  this  lower  world 

Can  never  cloud  the  eye- 
When  the  mortal  hath  put  brightly  on 

Iti  immortality ! 


TO  H.  A.  B. 


DxBM  not,  beloved,  that  the  glow 

Of  love  with  youth  will  know  decay ; 
For,  thoufjh  the  wing  of  Time  may  throw 

A  shadow  o'er  our  way ; 
The  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  &ith. 

The  calmness  of  a.  holy  trust. 
Shall  linger  in  our  hearts  till  death 

Consigns  our  «dust  to  dust!" 

The  fervid  passions  of  our  youth:— 
The  fervour  of  affection's  kiss- 
Love,  bom  of  purity  and  truth- 
All  memories  of  bliss — 
These  still  are  ours,  while  looking  btck 

Upon  the  past  with  dewy  eyes ; 
O,  dearest !  on  life*s  vanished  tnnck 
How  much  of  sunshine  lies ! 

Men  call  us  poor — it  may  be  true 

Amid  the  gay  and  glittering  crowd ; 
Wo  feel  it,  though  our  wants  are  few, 

Yet  envy  not  the  proud. 
The  freshness  of  love*s  early  flowers, 

Heart-shelter*d  through  long  years  of  want. 
Pure  hopes  and  quiet  joys  are  ours, 

That  wealth  could  never  grant 

Something  of  beauty  from  thy  brow. 

Something  of  lightness  from  thy  tread. 
Hath  passed — yet  thou  art  dearer  now 

Than  when  our  vows  were  said : 
A  softer  beauty  round  thee  gleams, 

Chasten'd  by  time,  yet  calmly  bright ; 
And  from  thine  eye  of  hazel  beams 

A  deeper,  tenderer  light : 

An  emblem  of  the  love  which  lives 

Through  every  change,  as  time  departs ; 
Which  binds  our  souls  in  one,  and  gives 

New  gladness  to  our  hearts ! 
Flinging  a  halo  over  life 

Like  that  which  gilds  the  life  beyond ! 
Ah !  well  I  know  thy  thoughts,  dear  wife ! 

To  thoughts  like  these  respond. 

The  mother,  with  her  dewy  eye, 
Is  dearer  than  the  blushing  bride 

Who  stood,  three  happy  years  gfone  bj, 
In  beauty  by  my  side! 

Our  Father,  throned  in  light  above, 
Hath  bless*d  us  with  a  fairy  child— 


A  bright  link  in  the  chain  of  love— 
The  pure  and  undefiled : 


Rich  in  the  heart's  best  trsasoie. 

With  a  calm  trust  we  '11  jomtiey  on, 
Link'd  heart  with  heart,  dear  wile !  miCtl 

Life's  pilgrimage  be  done ! 
Youth — beauty— passion — these  will  pass 

Like  every  thing  of  earth  away — 
The  breath-stains  on  the  polish'd  g^asi 

Less  transient  are  than  they. 

But  love  dies  not — the  child  of  Gon — 

The  soother  of  life*s  many  woe^-.- 
8he  scatters  fragrance  round  the  sod 

Where  buried  hopes  repose ! 
She  leads  us  with  her  radiant  hand 

Earth's  pleasaint  streams  and  pasture  by, 
Still  pointing  to  a  better  land 

Of  bliss  beyond  the  sky  t 
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Hopi,  lArewing  with  a  liberal  hand 

Thy  pathway  with  her  choicest  flowers, 
Making  the  earth  an  Eden-land, 

And  gilding  time's  departing  hours ; 
Lifting  the  clouds  from  life's  blue  sk^, 

And  pointing  to  that  sphere  divine 
Where  joy's  immortal  blossoms  lie 

In  the  rich  light  of  heaven — be  thins  t 

Love,  with  its  voice  of  silvery  tone. 

Whose  music  melts  upon  the  heart 
Like  whispers  from  the  world  unknown, 

When  shadows  from  the  soul  depart-— 
Love,  with  its  sunlight  melting  through 

The  mists  that  over  earth  are  driven, 
And  giving  earth  itself  the  hue 

And  brightness  of  the  upper-h< 


Peace,  hymning  with  her  seraph-tonas 

Amid  the  stillness  of  thy  soul. 
Till  every  human  passion  owns 

Her  mighty  but  her  mild  control — 
Devotion,  with  her  lifted  eye. 

All  radiant  with  the  tears  of  bliss. 
Looking  beyond  the  bending  sky 

To  worlds  more  glorious  than  thin 

Duty,  untiring  in  her  toil 

Earth's  parch'd  and  sterile  wastes  amon^— 
Zeal,  delving  in  the  rocky  soil. 

With  words  of  cheer  upon  her  tongu»^ 
Faith,  with  a  strong  and  daring  hand 

Rending  aside  the  veil  of  heaven. 
And  claiming  as  her  own  the  land 

Whose  glories  to  her  view  are  give 


These,  with  the  many  lights  that  shine  • 

Brightly  life's  pilgrim-path  upony— 
These,  with  the  bliss  they  bring,  be  thins^ 

Till  purer  bliss  in  heaven  he  won ; 
Till,  gather'd  with  the  loved  of  time, 

Whose  fret  the  "  narrow  way"  have  trod, 
Thy  soul  shall  drink  of  joys  sublime, 

And  linger  in  the  smile  of  God  ! 


WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 


SONG. 

Bbltiti  boI  the  ilander,  mj  dewoit  KATmnrs ! 

For  the  ice  of  the  world  haUi  not  froien  my  heut ; 
In  my  huiermost  spirit  there  itill  ie  •  thrine 

Where  thou  art  remember'd,  all  pare  as  thoa  art: 
The  dark  tide  of  years,  as  it  bears  us  along, 

Though  it  sweep  away  hope  in  its  tarbulent  flow, 
Cannot  drown  the  low  voice  of  Love's  eloquent  song, 

Nor  chill  with  its  waters  my  fidth*s  early  glow. 

True,  the  world  hath  its  snares,  and  the  sonl  may 
grow  faint 

In  its  strifes  with  the  follies  and  fidsehoods  of 
earth; 
And  amidst  the  dark  whirl  of  corruption,  a  taint 

May  poison  the  thoughts  that  are  purest  at  birth. 
Temptations  and  trials,  without  and  within, 

From  the  pathway  of  virtue  the  spirit  may  lure; 
But  the  soul  shall  grow  strong  in  its  triumphs  o'er  sin, 

And  the  heart  shall  preserve  its  integrity  pure. 

The  finger  of  Love,  on  my  innermost  heart, 

Wrote  thy  name,  O  adored  I  when  ray  fiselings 
were  young ; 
And  the  record  shall  'bide  tilt  my  soul  shall  depart, 

A  nd  the  darkness  of  death  o'er  my  being  be  flung. 
Then  believe  not  the  slander  that  says  I  forget, 

In  the  whiri  of  excitement,  the  love  that  was  thine ; 
Thou  wert  dear  in  my  boyhood,  art  dear  to  me  yet: 

For  ray  sunlight  of  life  is  the  smile  of  Katmihs  ! 


THE  BROOK. 

mLtkb  thee,  O  stream !  to  glide  in  solitude 
Noiselessly  on,  reflecting  sun  or  star, 
Unseen  by  man,  and  from  the  great  world's  jar 

Kept  evermore  aloof:  methinks  'twere  good 

To  live  thus  lonely  through  the  silent  lapse 
Of  my  appointed  time."     Not  wisely  said. 
Unthinking  Quietist !     The  brook  hath  sped 

Its  course  for  ages  through  the  narrow  gaps 
Of  rifled  hills  and  o'er  the  reedy  plain. 
Or  mid  the  eternal  forests,  not  in  vain ; 

The  grass  more  greenly  groweth  on  its  brink. 
And  lovelier  flowers  and  richer  fruits  are  there. 

And  of  its  crystal  waters  myriads  drink. 
That  else  would  faint  beneath  the  torrid  air. 


THE  TIMES. 

IvACTToir  now  is  crime.    The  old  earth  reeb 
Inebriate  with  g^ilt ;  and  Vice,  grown  bold. 
Laughs  Innocence  to  scorn.    The  thirst  for  gold 

Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  CmIs 

The  impulse  of  impartial  love,  nor  kneeb 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contAnn'd. 
He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  faith,  and  stemm'd 

Corruplion's  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  heels 


Of  imptouB  tmnplen  vsKoed  poil'd  righl^ 
Is  call'd  iaintte,  and  with  aooflb  and  jeen 
Maliciously  assail'd.    The  poor  man'a  tem 

Are  unregarded ;  the  oppressor's  miglit 
Revered  as  law ;  and  he  whose  rigfateotts 
Departs  from  avil,  makes  himaelf  a  pfej. 


SOLITUDE. 

Thb  ceaseless  hum  of  men,  the  dustj 

Crowded  with  multitudinous  liie ;  CIm  din 
Of  toil  and  traffic,  and  the  wo  and  ain. 
The  dweller  in  the  populous  city  meets : 
These  have  I  left  to  seek  the  cool  retreats 
Of  the  untrodden  forest,  where,  in  bowera 
Builded  by  Nature's  hand,  inlaid  with 
And  roof'd  with  ivy,  on  the  moesy  seata 
Reclining,  I  can  while  away  the  hours 
In  sweetest  converse  with  old  books,  or  giw 
My  thoughts  to  G  on ;  or  fancies  fugitive 

Indulge,  while  over  me  their  radiant 
Of  rarest  blossoms  the  old  trees  shake  down. 
And  thanks  to  Hix  my  meditations  crown ! 


RAIN. 


DisHiirs  in  big  drops  on  the  narrow  pane. 
And  making  mournful  music  for  the  mind. 
While  plays  his  interlude  the  wizard  wind, 

I  hear  the  ringing  of  the  frequent  rain : 
How  doth  its  dreamy  tone  the  spirit  luU, 

Bringing  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

While  busy  thought  calls  up  the  p«st  again. 
And  lingera  mid  the  pure  and  beautiful 

Visions  of  early  childhood  !     Sunny  faces 
Meet  us  with  looks  of  love,  and  in  the  moans 
Of  the  faint  wind  we  hear  familiar  tones, 

And  tread  again  in  old  familiar  places ! 

Such  is  thy  power,  O  Rain !  the  heart  to  bless^ 

Wiling  ths  soul  away  from  its  own  wretcbedasas! 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


Bolu  mm  were  they,  and  true,  that  pilgrim-faand. 
Who  ploughed  with  venturous  prow  the  stormy 
Seeking  a  home  for  hunted  Liberty  [ma* 

Amid  the  ancient  forests  of  a  land 

Wild,  gloomy,  vast,  magnificently  grand ! 
Friends,  country,  hallow'd  homes  they  left,  to  be 

Pilgrims  for  Cbrist's  sake,  to  a  foreign  strand- 
Beset  by  peril,  worn  with  toil,  yet  free  / 

Tireless  in  seal,  devotion,  labour,  hope ; 
Constant  in  fidth ;  in  justice  how  severe ! 
Though  fools  deride  and  bigot-skeptics  sneer, 

Pnise  to  their  names !    If  call'd  like  them  to 
In  evil  times,  with  dark  and  evil  powers, 
O,  be  their  fkith,  their  seal,  their  courage  ous! 


WILLIAM  JEWETT  PABODIE 


(Bon 


in2.] 


Mr.  Pa  boo  IE  is  a  natiye  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
spring  of  1837»  and  has  unce,  I  believo,  practised 
his  profession  in  his  native  city.  Hia  principal 
work  is  "  Calidore,  a  Legendary  Poem,**  puhliBhad 


in*  1839.  It  possesses  considerable  merit,  but  It 
not  so  carefully  finished  as  some  of  his  minw 
pieces,  nor  is  there  any  thing  strikingly  original  in 
ita  fable  or  sentiments.  His  writings  are  more 
distinguished  for  elegance  than  ibr  vigoar. 


^M^M^^#^*^*^*^^^»^>^ 


GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  FIELDS. 


Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Ye  denizens  of  the  pent  city*s  mart ! 
Go  forth  and  know  the  gladness  nature  yielda 

To  the  care-wearied  heart 

J«eavc  ye  the  feverish  strife. 
The  jostling,  eager,  aelf-devoted  throng;— 
Ten  thousand  voices,  waked  anew  to  lift. 

Call  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark !  from  each  fresh-clad  bough. 
Or  blissful  soaring  in  the  golden  air. 
Bright  birds  with  joyous  music  bid  yon  novr 

To  springes  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery  gleaming  rills 
Lure  with  soft  murmurs  from  the  grassy  lea, 
Or  gayly  dancing  down  the  sunny  hills, 

Call  loudly  in  their  glee  I 

And  the  young,  wanton  breeze, 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  bloasomy  chaae, 
In  voice  low  whispering  *mong  th'embowering  tiaee, 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go—breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
Where  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way; 
Or  on  some  pine-crown'd  summit,  tempest  riven, 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stay. 

Seek  ye  the  solemn  wood. 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  verdant  roof  uprear, 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  far  flood 

Thrills  the  young  leaves  with  ftar  I 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake, 
Sleeping  mid  willowy  banks  of  emerald  dya, 
Save  wheo  the  wild  bird's  wing  its  suifiue  break, 

Checkering  the  mirror'd  sky — 

And  if  within  your  breast, 
HaDow'd  to  nature's  touch,  one  chord  remain ; 
If  aught  save  worldly  honours  fiud  you  Uest, 

Or  hope  of  sordid  gain, — 

A  strange  delight  shall  thrill, 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o*er  you  like  a  dovs ; 
Earth's  placid  beauty  shall  your  bosom  fill. 

Stirring  its  depths  with  love. 

O,  in  the  calm,  still  hours, 
The  holy  Sabbath-hours,  when  sleeps  the  air. 
And  heaven,  and  earth  deck'd  with  her  beayteons 

Lie  hush'd  in  breathless  prayer^ —  [flowen^ 


Pass  ye  the  proud  fane  by. 
The  vaulted  aisles,  by  flaunting  folly  trod, 
And,  'neath  the  temple  of  the  uplifted  sky. 

Go  forth  and  worship  Goo  ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  FOREST. 


Resplendent  hues  are  thine ! 
Triumphant  beauty — glorious  as  brief! 
Burdening  with  holy  love  the  heart's  ptfte  shriiM^ 

Till  tears  afford  relief. 

What  though  thy  depths  be  husVd ! 
More  eloquent  in  breathless  silence  thou. 
Than  when  the  music  of  glad  songsters  gtuh'd 

From  every  green-robed  bough. 

Gone  from  thy  walks  the  flowers ! 
Thou  askest  not  their  forms  thy  paths  to  fleck ; — 
The  dazzling  radiance  of  these  sunlit  bowers 

Their  hues  could  not  bedeck. 

I  love  thee  in  the  spring, 
Earth-crowning  forest !  when  amid  thy  shades 
The  gentle  south  first  waves  her  odorous  wing. 

And  joy  fills  all  thy  glades. 

In  the  hot  summer-time. 
With  deep  delight  thy  sombre  aisles  I  roam, 
Or,  soothed  by  some  cool  brook's  melodious  chimie. 

Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 

But,  O,  when  autumn's  hand 
Hath  mark'd  thy  beauteous  foliage  for  the  grave. 
How  doth  thy  splendour,  as  entranced  I  stand. 

My  willing  heart  enslave ! 

I  linger  then  with  thee, 
Like  some  fond  lover  o'er  his  stricken  bride ; 
Whose  bright,  unearthly  beauty  tells  that  aha 

Here  may  not  long  abide. 

When  my  last  hours  are  come. 
Great  Goo !  ere  yet  life's  span  shall  all  be  flll'd. 
And  these  warm  lips  in  death  be  ever  dumb, 

This  beating  heart  be  stiU'd,— 

Bathe  thou  in  hues  as  blest — 
Let  gleams  of  Heaven  about  my  spirit  play  f 
So  ahall  my  soul  to  its  eternal  rest 

In  glory  pass  away ! 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Gosrx  in  the  flush  of  youth ! 
Gone  ere  thy  heart  tiad  felt  earth's  withering  can ; 
Ere  the  stern  world  had  soil'd  thy  spirit's  tnitht 

Or  sown  dark  sorrow  there. 

Fled  like  a  dream  away ! 
But  yesterday  mid  life's  auronl  bloom- 
To-day,  sad  winter,  desolate  and  gray, 

Sighs  round  thy  lonely  tomb. 

Fond  hearts  were  beating  high, 
Fond  eyes  were  watching  for  the  loved  one  goa^ 
And  gentle  voices,  deeming  thou  wert  nigh, 

Talk'd  of  thy  glad  return. 

They  watch'd — not  all  in  rain — 
Thy  form  once  more  the  wonted  threshold  pui^d; 
But  choking  sobs,  and  tears  like  summer-Fain, 

Welcomed  thee  home  at  last 

Friend  of  my  youth,  farewell ! 
To  thee,  we  trust,  a  happier  life  is  given ; 
One  tie  to  earth  for  us  hath  loosed  its  spell, 

Another  fbrm'd  for  heaven. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


OuB  country ! — *tb  a  glorious  land! 

With  broad  arms  stretch'd  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand. 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar; 
And,  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast. 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 

Enamell'd  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

Rich  prairies,  deck'd  with  flowers  of  gold, 

Like  sunlit  oceans  roll  afar ; 
Broad  lakes  her  azure  heavens  behold. 

Reflecting  clear  each  trembling  star. 
And  mighty  rivers,  mountain-bom. 

Go  sweeping  onward,  dark  and  deep, 
Through  forests  where  the  bounding  fawn 

Beneath  their  sheltering  branches  leap. 

And,  cradled  mid  her  clustering  hills, 

Sweet  vales  in  dreamlike  beauty  hide. 
Where  love  the  air  with  music  fills ; 

And  calm  content  and  peace  abide ; 
For  plenty  here  her  fulness  poura 

In  rich  profusion  o'er  the  land, 
And,  sent  to  seize  her  generous  store, 

There  prowls  no  tyrant's  hireling  band. 

Great  God  !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home-^ 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty ! — 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 
And  yet  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing. 

Remain  Earth's  loveliest  paradise ! 


I  HEAR  THY  VOICE,  O  SPRING ! 

I  HBAK  thy  voice,  O  Spring ! 
Its  flute-like  tones  are  floating  through  the  air, 
Winntng  my  soul  with  theb  wild  ravishing. 

From  earth's  heart-wearying  care. 

Divinely  sweet  thy  song — 
But  yet,  methinks,  as  near  the  groves  I  paaa. 
Low  sighs  on  viewless  wings  are  borne  aloni^ 

Tears  gem  the  springing  graas. 

For  where  are  they,  the  yoang, 
The  loved,  the  beautiful,  who,  when  thy  vcioB, 
A  year  agone,  along  these  valleys  rung, 

IMd  hear  thee  and  rejoice ! 


Thou  seek'st  for  them  in 
No  mora  they  '11  greet  thee  in  thy  joyoua  round ; 
Calmly  they  sleep  beneath  the  murmuring  main. 

Or  moulder  in  the  ground. 

Yet  peace,  my  heart — be  still ! 
Look  upward  to  yon  azure  sky  and  know. 
To  heavenlier  music  now  their  bosoms  thiiH, 

Where  balmier  breezes  blow. 

For  them  hath  bloom'd  a  spring. 
Whose  flowers  perennial  deck  a  holier  aod. 
Whose  music  is  the  song  that  seraphs  aing, 

Whose  light,  the  smile  of  God  ! 


I  STOOD  BESIDE  HIS  GRAVE. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him, 

Whose  heart  with  mine  had  fondly  beat, 

While  memories,  from  their  chambera  dim, 
Throng'd  mournful,  yet  how  sadly  aweet  I 


It  was  a  calm  September  eve. 

The  stars  stole  trembling  into  sight. 

Save  where  the  day,  as  loth  to  leave. 
Still  flush'd  the  heavens  with  rosy  light. 

The  crickets  in  the  grass  were  heard. 

The  city's  murmur  softly  fell. 
And  scarce  the  dewy  air  was  stirr'd. 

As  faintly  toll'd  the  evening-bell. 

O  Death !  had  then  thy  summons  come. 
To  bid  mo  from  this  worid  away, — 

How  gladly  had  I  hail'd  the  doom 
That  stretch'd  me  by  his  mouldering  dn ! 

And  twilight  deepen'd  into  night. 

And  night  itself  grew  wild  and  dreary— 

For  clouds  rose  darkly  on  the  sight. 
And  winds  sigh'd  mournful  on  the 

And  yet  I  llnger'd  mid  the  fern, 
Though  gleam'd  no  star  the  eye  to 

For,  O,  'twas  agony  to  turn 
And  leave  him  to  his  loneliness ! 
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LOUIS  LEGRAND  NOBLE. 


[BDn^M&] 


Trs  Reverend  Louis  Lsorafd  Nobli 
born  in  the  valley  of  the  Buttemat  Creek,  in  Otwgo 
county,  in  New  York.  While  he  was  a  youth  his 
&ther  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Wacamutqoiock, 
now  called  the  Huron,  a  small  river  in  Michigan,  and 
there,  among  scenes  of  remarkable  wildnMs  mod 
beauty,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  until  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  college-life.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
he  says :  *<  I  was  ever  under  a  strong  impulse  to 
imbody  in  language  my  thoughts,  feelings,  Andes, 
as  they  sprung  up  in  the  presence  of  the  rude  hut 


beautiful  things  tioaiid  me :  the  prairies  on  tt% 
the  sparkling  lakes,  the  park-like  forests,  Indians 
on  the  hunt,  guiding  their  frail  canoes  amid  tb« 
rapids,  or  standing  at  night  in  the  red  light  of  their 
festival  fires.  I  breathed  the  air  of  poetry."  In 
the  same  letter  he  remarks  that  he  is  « indebted, 
for  his  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  to  Saxviii 
W.  Dexter,  of  Boston."  He  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1840,  and  now,  I  believe,  resides  in  8oath 
Carolina. 
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THE  CRIPPLE-BOY. 

I. 

Upon  an  Indian  rush-mat,  spread 
Where  burr-oak  boughs  a  coolness  shad, 
Alone  he  sat,  a  cripple-child. 
With  eyes  so  large,  so  dark  and  wild» 
And  fingers*  thin  and  pale  to  see, 
Locked  upon  his  trembling  knee. 
A-gathering  nuts  so  blithe  and  gay^ 
The  children  early  tripp'd  away; 
And  he  his  mother  had  besought 
Under  the  oak  to  have  him  brought; — 
It  was  ever  his  seat  when  blackbirds  sung 
The  wavy,  rustling  tops  among  ;— 
They  calm'd  his  pain,— they  cheerM  his  lonelinew— 
The  gales, — the  music  of  the  wilderness. 

II. 
Upon  a  prairie  wide  and  wild 
Looked  off  that  suffering  cripple-child : 
The  hour  was  breezy,  the  hour  was  bright;— 
O,  't  was  a  lively,  a  lovely  sight ! 
An  eagle  sailing  to  and  fro 
Around  a  flitting  cloud  so  white— 
Across  the  billowy  grass  below 
Darting  swift  their  shadows'  light  :•— 
And  mingled  noises  sweet  and  clear, 
Noises  out  of  the  ringing  wood. 
Were  pleasing  trouble  in  his  ear, 
A  shock  how  pleasant  to  his  blood : 
O,  happy  worid ! — Beauty  and  Blessing  slept 
On  everything  but  him — he  felt,  and  wept 

III. 

Humming  a  lightsome  tune  of  yora, 

Beside  the  open  log-house  door. 

Tears  upon  his  nckly  cheek 

Saw  his  mother,  and  so  did  speak ; — 

«  What  makes  his  mother^s  Hihrt  wespt 

You  and  I  the  cottage  keep ; 

They  hunt  the  nuts  and  clusters  blus. 

Weary  lads  for  me  and  you ; 

9t 


And  yonder  see  the  quiet  sheep ; — 

Why,  now — I  wonder  why  you  weep  !**— 

**  Mother,  I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  breezy  sea !" 
«  A  sailor  on  the  stormy  sea,  my  son  !— 
What  ails  the  boy! — what  have  the  breezes  done!" 

IT. 

Ml  do !— I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  rolling  sea : 

In  the  shadow  of  the  sails 

I  would  ride  and  rock  all  day. 

Going  whither  blow  the  gales. 

As  I  have  heard  a  seaman  say : 

I  would,  I  guess,  come  back  again 

For  my  mother  now  and  then ; 

And  the  curling  fire  so  bright. 

When  the  prairie  bums  at  night ; 

And  tell  the  wonders  I  had  seen 

Away  upon  the  ocean  green;"  — 
M  Hush !  hush !  talk  not  about  the  ocean  so ; 
Better  at  home  a  hunter  hale  to  go." 

T. 

Between  a  tear  and  sigh  he  smfled ; 

And  thus  spake  on  the  cripplfrchild  :— 

**  I  would  I  were  a  hunter  hale. 

Nimbler  than  the  nimble  doe, 

Bounding  lightly  down  the  dale, 

But  that  will  never  be,  I  know ! 

Behind  the  house  the  woodlands  lis ; 

A  prairie  wide  and  green  before ; 

And  I  have  seen  them  with  my  sya 

A  thousand  times  or  more ; 

Yet  in  the  woods  I  never  stray'd, 

Or  on  the  prairie-border  play'd ;— - 
O,  mother  drar,  that  I  could  only  be 
A  sailor-boy  upon  the  rocking  sea  I** 

TI. 

You  would  have  turned  with  a  teer, 
A  tear  upon  your  cheek ; 
She  wept  aloud,  the  woman  dear. 
And  further  could  not  spesk: 
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The  hof»  it  wm  a  Utter  lot 

She  always  felt,  I  trow; 

Tet  never  till  then  its 

At  heart  had  grftred  her  eo. 

Nature  had  waked  the  eternal  wish ; 

— Liberty^  far  and  wide ! — 

And  now,  to  win  him  health,  with  joj, 

She  would  that  mom  have  died. 
Till  noon,  she  kept  the  shady  door-way  chair, 
But  never  a  measure  of  that  ancient  air. 

TII. 

Piped  the  March-wind ; — ^pinch*d  and  slow 
The  deer  were  trooping  in  the  snow ; 
He  saw  them  out  of  the  cottage-door, 
The  lame  boy  sitting  upon  the  floor: 
"  Mother,  mother,  how  long  will  it  be 
Till  the  prairie  go  like  a  waving  sea  ? 
Will  the  bare  woods  ever  be  g^reen,  and  when  ? 
O,  will  it  ever  be  summer  again  V* — 
She  look'd  in  silence  on  her  child : 
That  large  eye,  ever  so  dark  and  wild, 
O  me,  how  bright ! — it  may  have  been 
That  he  was  grown  so  pale  and  thin. 
It  came,  the  emerald  month,  and  sweetly  shed 
Beauty  for  grief,  and  garlands  for  the  dead. 


LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 


I. 

Child !  1  pray,  it  be  thy  lot. 
Yet  to  know  as  bright  a  spot : 
Pond,  or  park,  no  crowned  kfng 
Hath  so  brave  as  what  I  ling. 

Thxre  is  a  lake  in  the  Huron-Land, 
Round  and  deep,  with  a  shining  strand ; 
The  swan  is  queen  of  the  northern  air, — 
She  bathes  the  snow  of  her  bosom  there. 

And  when  she  doth  her  matins  sing, 
She  moveth  where  the  lilies  spring ; 
Like  stars  beneath  her  breast  asleep 
They  seem  away  on  the  azure  deep. 

Through  root  and  stalk,  that  crinkle  down 
As  serpents  green  to  the  bottom  brown, 
Like  silent  birds,  when  the  woods  are  dim. 
The  pickerel,  perch,  and  sun-fish  swim. 

With  many  a  sweep  and  elbow-crook. 
Steals  in  at  the  south  a  silvery  brook ; 
All  to  the  life  like  a  shining  snake, 
When  a  full  moou  hangs  over  the  lake. 

Out  of  the  woods  and  down  the  lawns 

It  coos  with  the  doves  and  leaps  with  fawns ; 

Yet  loiters  in  like  a  gentle  doe 

Through  rustling  reeds  in  the  meadows  low. 

Waiting  on  either  bank  are  seen 
Such  tender  tufts  of  the  willow  green. 
They  bend  if  the  faintest  breezes  pass, 
To  see  themselves  in  the  liquid  glass. 

And  all  between  is  a  flush  of  flowers. 
By  the  rainbow  painted  in  the  showers ; 
After  the  zephyrs  among  them  play, 
With  odorous  wings  they  fly  away. 


II. 

Child !  I  trow  there's  many  a  bower 
Where  does  flourish  such  a  flower : 
Byes  alone  aaay  look,  till  blind  ; 
Hearts  do  help  saeh  blooms  to  find. 

A  spirit-like  birth  is  the  jonng  moon's  li^il 
In  the  tender  leaves,  of  an  April  night ; — 
The  sonl  of  Beauty  it  lores  to  mate 
With  the  rare,  the  pore,  and  the  delicate. 

From  lofty  down  to  lowly  things, 

'TIS  ever  thus,  the  minstrel  sings. 

As  memory  paints  again  that  hoar 

He  found  by  the  brook  a  wondrous  flower. 

A  rock  did  cradle  it  on  the  brink. 
Where  come  the  deer,  at  dark,  to  drink ; 
From  sympathy  sure  it  tised  to  dip 
In  the  sweet  water  its  sweeter  lip. 

Though  close  around  there  were  fragrant 
Of  many  a  tint  on  a  thousand  stems, 
A  princess  this,  and  ladies  of  honour 
The  courtliest  seem'd,  to  wait  upon  her. 

Or,  hath  the  genius  of  every  place 
A  castle  of  might, — a  throne  of  grace. 
That  rock,  in  sooth,  were  an  elfln  tower. 
And  the  mercy-seat  were  the  wondrous  flower. 

Or,  it  were  the  form  of  the  fisy  itself 
Transfigured,  to  startle  each  smaller  elf; 
And  pour  on  the  humbird*s  raptured  eyes 
A  glory-gleam  of  its  paradise. 

A  poet  such  union  of  grace  had  caught. 
It  would  have  awakenM,  at  sight,  the  thooght 
Of  the  blessed  Triune  Mystery, 
The  Beauty— the  Light  of  Eternity. 

It  was  pure  as  the  brow  of  Innocence, 
Low  bent  in  the  smile  of  Omnipotence ; 
And  yet,  from  a  warmth  in  its  snow,  I 
Like  an  angel  it  was  not  passionless. 

• 

Ah,  no, — I  trow,  of  its  delicate  heart 
To  light  it  was  yielding  the  holiest  part. 
As  it  came  with  a  blush  at  early  day. 
And  stole  in  the  purple  of  eve  away. 

But  whether  it  bore  to  aught  beside 
A  single  feeling  to  love  allied, 
I  know  not, — save  to  the  listening  air 
It  whisper'd  ever  a  spicy  prayer. 

And  penitence  seem'd  the  crowning  grace 
Of  all  that  slept  in  its  sweet  embrace : 
A  sinless  tear  in  its  bowl  is  kept. 
As  ever  a  dying  infant  wept 

III. 

Child !  there  *b  Beauty  and  there  's  Love  ; 

Both  do  dwell  in  heaven  above  : 
Hearts  and  flowers  can  tell,  I  trow. 
Both  do  wander  here  belowr. 

O,  come  we  hither  or  cold  or  blind  1 
Sweet  music,  bright  visions  do  follow  the  mind- 
Did  follow  us  in  from  a  world  of  bliss. 
Or  ever  we  look'd  to  love  in  this. 

Nor  is  it  a  poet*s  airy  dream. 

That  things  are  deeper  than  what  they 
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He  feels  they  are,  if  hie  soul  can  aee 
In  Nature  one  token  of  aympathy* 

Now  what  in  that  heing  of  Temal  biitliy 
Kindred  alone  to  the  cold,  dark  earth, 
Could  trouble  the  lyre  which  hangs  within, 
So  still,  as  we  pass  this  world  of  sin  1 

Beauty  ! — from  heayen  as  ever  it  fell, 
A  peal  it  rung  on  that  silvery  bell. 
That  worked  to  no  mortal  minstrelsy 
This  harp  in  its  cell  of  mortality. 

In  truth,  it  was  love  in  its  purest  ftatare. 
That  pour'd  its  own  in  that  peerless  creature  i— 
Love, — and  that  of  the  self-same  power. 
Which  carried  the  knight  to  his  lady's  bower. 

Aod  whither  by  prairie  or  pond  I  went, 
One  image  all  thought  and  &ncy  blent. 
Till  I  was  too  full  of  the  beauteous  elf 
Longer  to  keep  it  alone  to  mysell 

And  so,  to  one  it  was  told,  that  could 
Hear  melody  soft  in  the  silent  wood ; 
And  silence  feel  where  the  cataract  fell,'^ 
Fair  Laura,  maid  of  the  hazle-dell. 

One  balmy  dawn,  as  its  bright  eyelash 
The  Orient  prick*d  with  a  rosy  flash. 
Her  favourite  hour  it  was  I  knew — 
We  hasten'd  off  in  the  heavy  dew. 

The  worth  of  the  jewel  it  would  seek. 
The  light  of  her  clear,  blue  eye  did  speak ; 
How  plain,  or  ever  we  reached  the  place, 
I  caught  its  blush  in  her  speaking  face ! 

But,  ah  me !  who,  save  one,  that  has  found 
Her  darling,  miss'd  for  a  moment,  drown'd. 
The  fainting  away  of  my  soul  can  guess, 
When  I  look'd  for  that  creature  of  loveHneaa ! 

There  were  the  pink  and  the  columbine. 
The  lady-slipper  and  elegantine ; 
A  bevy  of  •others,  unknown  before. 
To  mock  the  majesty  now  no  more. 

Now,  what  that  pitiless  deed  had  wroug^ 
To  me  was  a  matter  of  painful  thought. 
Until  I  saw,  by  the  gray  rock  near. 
Rude  footprints  of  the  wanton  deer. 

Alas !  the  fate  of  my  flower  was  plain ; 
The  passing  creek  was  a  funeral  train. 
Marching  on  with  a  mournful  tread 
After  the  bier  of  the  early  dead. 

A  moment : — all  but  this,  I  forget-* 
Looks  in  mutual  sorrow  met : 
And  passionate  love — 'twas  a  dear  surprise!— 
Its  fellow  found  in  the  other's  eyes. 

IT. 

Child !  our  love  Is  constant  ever ; 
Beauty  hath  a  burial  never ; — 
Part  they  may,  when  forms  do  die;— 
All,  at  lait,  will  meet  on  hlf  b. 

Now,  whether  that  was  indeed  the  qnaen, 
Full  many  a  rose  will  doubt,  I  ween ; 
And  say  that  fancy  upon  the  stem 
Did  put  the  robe  and  the  diadem. 


I  dare  not  cavil,  but  this  may  be : 
What  matter ! — my  vision  it  dear'd  to  ■•• 
The  mirror  of  heaven's  most  holy  part 
Is  ever  the  deep  of  the  humtn  heart 

And  that  which  plays  on  its  awful  motioii. 
As  moon-rays  over  the  rolling  ocean, 
Is  Beauty— the  smile  of  Eternal  Love, 
Out  of  the  golden  gates  above. 

Beauty — the  breath  and  life  6i  light. 
Our  spirits  catch  in  the  outward  sight; 
And,  whether  on  cloud,  or  the  emerald  tod. 
Do  know  for  ns  that  it  falls  from  God. 

And,  if  it  vanish  and  flit  away, 
It  meets  nor  darkness,  nor  decay; 
It  only  fades  in  a  flower  to  seek 
A  livelier  youth  in  a  virgin's  cheek. 

And  80,  it  ie  an  immortal  sprite^ 
Tending  up  to  the  Infinite : 
When  the  doors  of  an  after-world  vao&AA^ 
It  follows  the  saints  on  the  flames  of  the  old. 


A  LITTLE  GREEN  ISLE. 


A  LiTTLB  green  isle  in  a  lonely  lake 

There  is  in  the  cool  north-west ; 
O,  the  loveliest  isle  in  the  month  of  May! 
There  the  wild  birds  sleep,  and  the  wild  birds  wako^ 
To  flutter  and  sing,  as  the  breezes  shake 

Their  young  in  each  moss-built  nest: 
O,  that  lone  little  isle ! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  wild  and  as  merry  as  they ! 

The  flowers  are  bright  in  the  velvety  grass, 
And  brighter  around  the  springs : 
O,  sweetest  flowers  of  the  month  of  May ! 
As  over  the  waters,  as  clear  as  glass. 
The  snowy  swan  and  her  younglings  pass, 
Her  bugle-horn  tune  she  sings : 
O,  that  bright  little  isle  !v 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  tuneful  and  roving  as  they ! 

A  rocking  canoe,  of  the  white-wood  tree, 
I  had  in  that  pleasant  lake; 
A  leaf-like  bark  for  the  month  of  May ! 
Where  the  running  pine  and  the  roses  be. 
My  sisters  paddled  along  with  me. 
Our  coronals  gay  to  make : 
O,  that  dear  little  isle ! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  young  and  light-hearted  as  they! 

O,  little  lone  isle  of  the  silent  lake, 

Far  off  in  the  cool  north-west^ 
My  spirit  is  thine  in  the  month  of  May ! 
Thon  art  beautiful  yet,  though  billows  break 
O'er  my  light  canoe,  and  the  willows  shake 
Their  locks  where  the  lovely  rest: 
O,  thou  sweet,  blessed  isle ! 
I  will  cherish  thee  while 
There  are  tears  lor  such  dear  onea  u  thi^. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

Ajtd  is  the  harmony  of  heaven  gonel 
Hath  it  all  died  away,  ere  human  ears 

Caught  the  faint  closing  hymn,  £ur-ofi^  and  lone,^ 
The  music  of  the  spheres  1 

Have  the  stars  hush'd  that  glorious  song  of  old, 
When  the  night  shrunk  to  the  far  Occident, 

And  morning  gush'd  in  streaks  of  burning  gold 
Up  the  grey  firmament  1 

Yon  orbs  that  watch  so  fixedly  above, 

Yon  planets  claiming  with  our  own  their  birth. 

Are  they  all  mute  as  through  the  abyss  they  move. 
Like  our  dim,  silent  earth  1 

And  hath  the  sky,  the  deep,  mysterious  sky, 
No  voices  from  amid  yon  circling  throng  ? 

Are  there  no  thundering  echoes  where  the  high 
Procession  rolls  along  1 

Hath  heaven  rare  changing  tints,  and. doth  it  glow 

Full  of  high  eloquence  and  poetry. 
And  all  that  makes  the  love  of  beauty  grow. 

And  yet  no  harmony  1 

No  music  there,  where  music's  font  hath  been— 
No  sweet  sounds,  swelling  dreamily  and  long. 

When  night  and  silence  listen  to  drink  in 
The  choral  stream  of  song  1 

Is  it  a  fable  all  of  early  time, 

That  the  y  onng  stars,  ss  they  leap'd  by  our  earth, 
Rang  sweet  and  loud  a  deep  and  voice-like  chime. 

Ere  the  first  soul  had  birth  t 

And  was  the  sage^s  thought  a  fiction  too, 

That  the  crystalline  spheres  that  closed  ns  round, 

Murmur'd  from  all  their  moving  arches  blue 
A  never-ceasing  sound  t 

Too  fine  and  too  sublime  for  mortal  ears 
In  our  dull  orb  of  clay — ^and  this  is  why 

We  never  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Come  pealing  through  the  sky  1* 

Were  there  no  revelations  from  the  deep, 
Unbroken  stillness  of  yon  glittering  host, 

Murmuring  on  old  Tradition's  infant  sleeps 
Like  voice  of  heavenly  ghost  1 

*  It  wai  the  notion  of  Ptthaoosas,  1  think,  that  ths 
heaven*  were  composed  of  a  eerie*  of  cryetal  spheres, 
trsneparent  and  enclosed  one  within  another,  and  that 
these  moving  against  each  other  produced  the  most  divine 
harmony  conceivable,  but  that  the  reason  it  was  not  heard 
by  mortals  was,  that  It  was  too  loud  and  snblime  to  be 
heard,  and  the  ear  too  small  to  take  eognisance  of  It. 
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Did  they  not  come  to  them  who  talk'd  with  Goo, 
In  the  cool  hush  of  morning  and  of  eve— 

Who  fell  in  Eden— felt  the  Chastener'a  rod. 
And  wanderM  forth  to  grieve  ? 

Did  they  not  fall  in  choral  symphony 

On  the  rapt  wonder  of  the  Nomad  swain. 

As,  stretch'd  beside  his  flock,  he  raised  his  eye 
At  midnight  from  the  plain  ? 

Did  all  the  wise  and  holy  men  of  old 

Watch  by  yon  burning  stars  in  vain,  to  claim 

That  wisdom  which  to  eye  nor  ear  wee  told. 
Till  Christ,  the  teacher,  came  1 

If,  O  ye  orbs,  ye  never  yet  have  spoken 
In  language  audible — still  let  me  feel 

Your  silent  concord,  o'er  my  heart  unhroken. 
In  holy  influence  steal ! 

And  let  me  trace  in  all  things  beautiful 
A  natural  harmony,  that  soothes,  uprai 

So  it  may  wake  a  soul  too  mnte  and  dull. 
To  everlasting  praises ! 


THE  BLIND  SEER. 


FmoM  mom  till  night  the  old  man  sitteth  still ; 

Deep  quenched  in  darkness  lie  all  earthly  sights; 
He  hath  not  known,  since  childhood  sway'd  his  will. 

The  outward  shows  of  open-eyed  delighta. 

But  in  an  inner  world  of  thought  he  liveth, 
A  pure,  deep  realm  of  praise  and  lowly  pmyer. 

Where  faith  from  sight  no  pension  e'er  receiveth. 
But  groweth  only  from  the  All-True  and  Fair. 

That  Universal  Soul,  who  is  the  being. 
The  reason  and  the  heart  of  men  on  earthy 

Shineth  so  broad  o'er  him,  that,  though  not  seeing. 
He  walketh  where  the  morning  hath  its  birth. 

He  travelleth  where  the  upper  springs  flow  on ; 

He  heareth  harmonics  from  angel-choirs ; 
He  seeth  Uriel  standing  in  the  sun ; 

He  dwelleth  up  among  the  heavenly  fires. 

And  yet  he  loveth,  as  we  all  do  love. 

To  hear  the  restless  hum  of  common  life ; 

Though  planted  in  the  spirit-soil  shove. 

His  leaves  and  flowers  do  bud  amid  the  strife 

Of  all  this  weary  worid,  and  shine  more  fair 
Than  sympathies  which  have  no  inward  root. 

Which  open  fiast,  but  shrink  in  bleaker  air. 
And,  dropping,  leave  behind  no  winter-fVoit. 
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Bat  here  are  winter-fruiti  and  blowome  too ; 

Thote  silver  haira  o'er  bended  ahoolders  eiirl*d, 
That  smile,  that  thought-fillM  brow,  ope  to  the 

Some  symbol  of  the  old  man's  inner  world. 


O,  who  would  love  this  wondrous  world  of  i 
Though  8teep*d  in  joy  and  ruled  by  beauty*! 
queen. 

If  it  were  purchased  at  the  dear  expenae 

Of  losing  all  which  souls  like  this  hare  aaen  1 


Nay,  if  we  judged  aright,  this  glorious  all. 

Which  fills  like  thought  our  never-doubtinf  eyea. 

Might  with  its  firm-built  grandeur  sink  and  (all 
Before  one  ray  of  soul-realitiea. 


THE  HOURS. 

Ths  hours  are  viewless  angels. 

That  still  go  gliding  by, 
And  bear  each  minute's  record  op 

To  Him  who  sits  on  high. 

And  we,  who  walk  among  them. 
As  one  by  one  departs,  • 

See  not  that  they  are  hovering 
Forever  round  our  hearts. 

Like  summer-bees,  that  hover 

Around  the  idle  flowers, 
They  gather  every  act  and  thought, 

Those  viewless  angel-houra. 

The  poison  or  the  nectar 

The  heart's  deep  flower-cups  yioM, 
A  sample  still  they  gather  swift, 

And  leave  us  in  the  field. 

And  some  fiit  by  on  pinions 

Of  joyous  gold  and  blue, 
And  some  flag  on  with  drooping  wings 

Of  sorrow's  darker  hue. 

But  still  they  steal  the  record, 

And  bear  it  far  away; 
Their  mission-flight  by  day  or  nighl 

No  magic  power  can  stay. 

And  as  we  spend  each  minute 

That  God  to  us  hath  given. 
The  deeds  are  known  before  His  tfuone, 

The  tale  is  told  in  heaven. 

These  bee-like  hours  we  see  not, 
Nor  hear  their  noiseless  wings ; 

We  only  feel,  too  oft,  when  flown. 
That  they  have  left  their  stings. 

So,  teach  me.  Heavenly  Father, 

To  meet  each  flying  hour, 
That  as  they  go  they  may  not  show 

My  heart  a  poison-flower ! 

So,  when  death  brings  its  shadows, 

T^e  hours  that  linger  last 
Shall  bear  my  hopes  on  angel-wings, 

Unfetter'd  by  the  past 


STANZAS. 

Thought  b  deeper  than  all  speech; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought: 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils : 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen : 

All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known : 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet : 

We  are  columns  left  alone. 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near, 

In  our  light  we  8catfer*d  lie ; 
All  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 

But  a  babbling  summer-stream  ? 
What  our  wise  philosophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  ? 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scatter'd  stars  of  thought. 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught. 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  Fount  which  gave  them  birth, 
And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth ; 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain. 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run, 

Shall  be  all  absorb'd  again, 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 


MY  THOUGHTS. 

Maht  are  the  thoughts  that  oorae  to  mo 

In  my  lonely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift. 

There 's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow,  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

When  they  come,  they  come  in  flocks. 

As  on  glancing  feather. 
Startled  birds  rise  one  by  one. 

In  autumnal  weather. 
Waking  one  another  up 

From  the  sheltering  heather. 

Some  so  merry  that  I  laugh. 
Some  are  grave  and  serious, 

Some  so  trite,  their  last  approadi 
Is  enough  to  weary  us : 

Others  flit  like  midnight  ghosts. 
Shrouded  and  mysterious. 

There  are  thoughts  that  o'er  roe  stool. 
Like  the  day  when  dawning ; 

Great  thoughts  wing'd  with  melody. 
Common  utterance  scorning. 

Moving  in  an  inward  tune, 
And  an  inward  morning. 
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8ome  haTo  dark  and  drooping  wing!. 

Children  all  of  sorrow ; 
Some  are  as  gay,  as  if  to-daj 

Could  tee  no  cloudy  morrow. 
And  yet  like  light  and  shade  they  eaeh 

Must  from  the  other  borrow. 

One  by  one  they  come  to  me 
On  their  destined  mission ; 

One  by  one  I  see  them  £Eule 
With  no  hopeless  vision ; 

For  they  've  led  me  on  a  step 
To  their  home  Elysian. 


BEAUTY. 

Sat,  where  does  beauty  dwell  1 
I  gazed  upon  the  dance,  where  ladies  bright 

Were  moving  in  the  light 
Of  mirrors  and  of  lamps.     With  mniic  and  with 
flowers. 
Danced  on  the  joyous  hoars ; 
And  fairest  bosoms 
Heaved  happily  beneath  the  winter-roMt*  bloMOms: 
And  it  is  well ; 
Youth  hath  its  time. 
Merry  hearts  will  merrily  chime. 
The  forms  were  fair  to  see, 

The  tones  were  sweet  to  the  ear, 
But  there's  beauty  more  rare  to  me. 
That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  stood  in  the  open  air, 

And  gazed  on  nature  there. 

The  beautiful  stars  were  over  my  head. 

The  crescent  moon  hung  over  the  west: 
Beauty  o'er  river  and  hill  was  spread. 

Wooing  the  feverish  soul  to  rest : 
Beauty  breathed  in  the  summer-breeie. 
Beauty  rockM  the  whispering  trees. 
Was  mirrorM  in  the  sleeping  billow. 
Was  bending  in  the  swaying  willow, 
Flooding  the  skies,  bathing  the  earth, 
Giving  all  lovely  things  a  birth : 
All — all  was  fair  to  see^ 

All  was  sweet  to  the  ear : 
But  there's  beauty  more  fair  to 

That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  sat  in  my  room  alone. 
My  heart  began  a  tone : 
Its  soothing  strains  were  soch 
As  if  a  spirit's  touch 
Were  visiting  its  chorda. 
Soon  it  gather'd  words. 
Pouring  forth  its  feelings. 
And  its  deep  revcalings : 
Thoughts  and  fancies  came 
With  their  brightening  flame. 
Truths  of  deepest  worth 
Sprang  imbodied  forth — 


Deep  and  lolenm  mytteriaa. 

Spiritual  harmonies, 
And  the  £uth  that  conquers 
SCnmgy  and  lovely,  and  sublima. 

Then  the  purposes  of  life 
Stood  apart  from  vulgar  striie. 
Labour  in  the  path  of  duty 
Glcam'd  up  like  a  thing  cf  beauty. 
Beauty  shone  in  self-denial. 
In  the  sternest  hour  of  trial— 
In  a  meek  obedience 
To  the  will  of  Providence— 
In  die  1"^  sympathies 
That,  forgetting  selfish  ease. 
Prompted  acts  that  sought  the  good 
Of  every  spirit: — understood 
The  wants  of  every  human  heart. 
Eager  ever  to  impart 
Blessings  to  the  weary  soul 
That  hath  felt  the  better  world's  contioL 

Here  is  beauty  such  as  nc*er 
Met  the  eye  or  charm'd  the  ear. 
In  the  soul's  high  duties  then  I  felt 
That  the  loftiest  beauty  ever  dwelt. 


ON  HEARING  TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

That  joyous  strain. 
Wake— wake  again ! 
O'er  the  dead  stillness  of  my  soul  it 
Ring  out,  ring  out 
The  music-shout ! 
I  hear  the  sounding  of  thy  flying  fingera, 
And  to  my  soul  the  harmony 
Comes  like  a  freshening 


Again,  again ! 
Farewell,  dull  pain ; 
Thou  heart^ache,  rise  not  while  thooe  harp-ettingt 
Sad  feelings,  hence !  [qarrcr; 

I  feel  a  sense 
Of  a  new  life  come  like  a  rushing  TTver 

Freshening  the  fountains  parch'd  m*^  diT 
That  in  my  spirit  lie. 

That  glorious  strain ! 
O !  from  my  brain 
I  see  the  shadows  flitting  like  scared  ghouls  ! 
A  light,  a  light 
Shines  in  to-night 
Round  the  good  angels  trooping  to  their 
And  the  black  cloud  is  rent  in  twain 
Before  the  ascending  strain. 

It  dies  away — 
It  will  not  stay — 
So  sweet — so  fleeting.    Yet  to  me  it  spaks 
Strange  peace  of  mind 
I  could  not  find 
Before  that  triumph-strain  the  silence  brakob 
So  let  it  ever  come  to  me 
With  an  undying  harmony. 
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Hbnrt  T.  TucKSRXAir  was  bom  in  Boston 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1813.  After  preparing 
for  college,  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  it  ne- 
cesnary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and  seek 
a  milder  climate.  In  September,  1833,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Havre,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Paris,  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
until  the  ensuing  summer.  In  the  spring  after 
his  return,  he  gave  the  results  of  his  observation 
to  the  public,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled 
"The  Italian  Sketch  Book."  This  work  was 
received  with  much  favour,  and  passed  to  a  second 
edition.  The  author  resumed  and,  for  a  time, 
prosecuted  his  academical  studies,  but  again  expe- 
riencing the  injurious  effects  of  a  sedentary  life 
and  continued  mental  application,  he  embarked  in 
October,   1837,   for  the   Mediterranean;   Tisitad 


Gibraltar  and  Malta,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  and, 
after  a  winter^s  residence  at  Palermo,  crossed  over 
to  the  continent  The  winter  of  1838  he  passed 
chiefly  in  Florence,  and  returned  to  the  Uirited 
States  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  In 
1839  appeared  from  his  pen  "Isabel,  or  Sicily,  a 
Pilgrimage."  Under  the  guise  of  a  romance,  it 
embraces  many  interesting  descriptions  and  reflec- 
tions incident  to  a  Sicilian  tour.  For  several  years, 
he  has  been  a  contributor  to  our  periodical  litera- 
ture, both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  selection  from 
his  writings,  consisting  of  sketches,  essays,  and 
tales,  was  published  in  New  York,  in  the  autumn 
of  1841,  under  the  title  of  «  Rambles  and  Reve- 
ries.*' His  style  is  graceful  and  correct,  but  not 
distinguished  for  vigour;  and  his  thoughts  and 
illustrations  are  pleasing  and  poetical. 
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MARY. 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  repeated, 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted^* 

What  though  'tis  hallow'd  by  a  poet's  vowl 
We  ever  love  the  rose  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  familiar  rapture  to  the  eye. 
And  yon  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  [doming 

Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 

As  starry  beams  o'er  troubled  billows  stealing, 

As  garden  odours  to  the  desert  blown. 
In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 

Like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone — 
Thus,  thus,  for  aye,  the  name  of  Mart  spoken 

By  lips  or  tex^  with  magic-like  control. 
The  course  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken 

And  stirr'd  the  fountains  of  my  inmost  aooL 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 

The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fame, 
To  my  fond  fancy,  Mart,  seem  to  borrow 

Celestial  halos  from  thy  gentle  name : 
The  Grecian  artist  gleaned  from  many  laces. 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined, 
So  have  I  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 

To  form  the  Mart  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal. 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be. 
The  fanciful  springs  ever  from  the  real, 

.\s  Aphroditk  rose  from  out  the  sea; 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day. 

In  a  far  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  ? 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  alway  t 

Both  angels  must  the  same  bless'd  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  fliying. 
What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await, 

Like  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing, 
Are  all  unknown, — in  trust  I  bide  my  fate ; 


But  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Heaven, 
'T  would  be  that  Mart  should  my  being  cheer, 

Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is  riven. 
Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent 
here. 


THE  RINGLET. 


The  statesman*s  cabinet  was  thickly  strown 
With  parchment  scrolls.  Ambition's  implements: 
The  hum  of  passers  by,  the  low,  quick  note 
Of  the  rich  time-piece,  the  fantastic  play 
Of  chequer'd  light  athwart  the  dusky  room, 
The  sweet  aroma  and  the  pensive  strain 
From  his  wife's  terrace  stealing  winningly — 
Were  all  unheeded  by  the  man  of  cares. 
You  might  have  known  the  failure  of  some  aim. 
Of  more  than  common  import,  in  the  plan 
Too  intricately  wove— of  bis  deep  schemes : 
For  fix'd  in  troubled  musings  was  his  gaze ; 
As  restlessly  he  scann'd  each  letter'd  roll. 
Till  thrusting  back,  in  very  petulance, 
A  half-read  packet  on  his  escretoir, 
The  spring-lock  of  a  secret  drawer  was  tooch'd. 
And  the  forgotten  nook  where,  in  his  youth, 
He  had  been  wont  to  store  the  treasures  small 
Of  every  doling  hope,  sprang  forth  unhid ! 
What  mystic  token  stays  his  anxious  gaze  ? 
And  whence  that  glowing  flush  1 — that  monrnful 

smile  ? 
Ay,  and  the  te^r  in  that  world-tutor'd  eye? 
Lilt,  list ! — he  speaks ! — ^mark  well  his  thonghtfol 

words; 
They  may  instruct  thee, — for  men  call  him  oriat  : 

«Ri50LST  of  golden  hair! 
How  thou  dost  move  my  very  manhood  now ! 

Stirring  in  radiance,  there. 
As  once  thou  didst  above  this  care-worn  brow. 
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«Jilethiiiki  it  cannot  be 
That  thou  art  mine ;  yet,  gazing,  I  do  feel 

The  spell  of  in&ncy, 
Like  distant  music,  through  my  bosom  sleaL 

*<  Sweet  relic  of  that  hour ! 
She  who  80  fondly  deck'd  thee,  day  by  day, 

As  some  love-cheruh*d  flower. 
From  the  green  earth,  for  aye,  has  pass'd  away ! 

«  O !  what  unconscious  bliss 
Fiird  this  lone  breast  when  thou  wert  floating  finee, 

Wooing  the  breeze's  kiss ! 
Symbol  of  early  joy,  I  welcome  thee ! 

"  Would  that  the  sunny  hue 
That  gilds  thy  silken  threads  so  brightly  o*er,^ 

Would  that  life's  morning  dew 
Might  bathe  my  restless  heart  forever  more ! 

**  Unto  the  spirit-land 
Could  I,  in  being's  brightness,  have  been  bome,^ 

Had  her  fond,  trembling  hand 
From  my  cold  brow  this  golden  ringlet  shorn ; 

<*  Not,  then,  should  I  thus  gaze. 
And  sigh  that  time  has  weaken'd  and  made  dim 

The  charm  which  thou  dost  raise, — 
Bright  are  the  tresses  of  the  cherubim ! 

«Type  of  life's  tranquil  spring! 
Thy  voice  is  rich  and  eloquently  mild. 

The  Teacher's  echoing : 
« <  Become  thou  now  e'en  as  a  little  child.' " 


TO  AN  ELM. 


L 


Bbatilt  thy  old  arms  fling 
Their  countless  pennons  to  the  fields  of  air, 

And,  like  a  sylvan  king. 
Their  panoply  of  green  still  proudly  wear. 

As  some  rude  tower  of  old, 
Thy  massive  trunk  still  rears  its  rugged  form, 

With  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
To  battle  sternly  with  the  winter  storm. 

In  Nature's  mighty  fane, 
7*hou  art  the  noblest  arch  beneath  the  sky; 

How  long  the  pilgrim  train 
That  with  a  benison  have  pass'd  thee  by ! 

Lone  patriarch  of  the  wood ! 
Like  a  true  spirit  thou  dost  freely  rise, 

Of  fresh  and  dauntless  mood. 
Spreading  thy  branches  to  the  open  skies. 

The  locust  knows  thee  well. 
And  when  the  summer-days  his  notes  prolong, 

Hid  in  some  Icufy  cell. 
Pours  from  thy  world  of  green  his  drowsy  aong. 

Oft,  on  a  mom  in  spring. 
The  yellow-bird  will  seek  thy  waving  spray, 

And  there  securely  swing, 
To  whet  his  beak,  and  pour  his  blithesome  laj. 

How  bursts  thy  monarch  wail. 
When  sleeps  the  pulse  of  Nature's  buoyant  lifis, 

And,  bared  to  meet  the  gale. 
Wave  thy  old  branches,  eager  for  the  strife ! 

The  sunset  often  weaves 
Upon  thy  crest  a  wreath  of  splendour  rare. 


While  the  fresh-murmuriiig  leai 
Fill  with  cool  sound  the  evening's  aultiy  ue. 

Sacred  thy  roof  of  green 
To  rustic  dance,  and  childhood's  gambols  fiw^ 

Gay  youth  and  age  serene 
Turn  with  familiar  gladness  unto  thee. 

O,  hither  should  we  roam. 
To  hear  Truth's  herald  in  the  lofty  shade. 

Beneath  thy  emerald  dome 
Might  Freedom's  champion  fitly  draw  bis  blade. 

With  blessings  at  thy  feet. 
Falls  the  worn  peasant  to  his  noonl 

Thy  verdant,  calm  retreat 
Inspires  the  sad  and  soothes  the  troubled 

When,  at  the  twilight  hour. 
Plays  through  thy  tressil  crown  the  son's  last  gietiii, 

Under  thy  ancient  bower 
The  schoolboy  comes  to  sport,  the  bard  to  drBtm. 

And  when  the  moonbeams  fall 
Through  thy  broad  canopy  upon  the 

Making  a  fairy  hall, 
As  o'er  the  sward  the  flitting  shadows 

7*hen  lovers  haste  to  thee, 
With  hearts  that  tremble  like  that  shifting  light, 

To  them,  O,  brave  old  tree, 
Thoa  art  joy*s  shrine— a  temple  of  delight ! 


TRI-MOUNTAIN. 

Through  Time's  dim  atmosphere,  behold 

Those  ancient  hills  again, 
Rinng  to  Fancy's  eager  view 

In  solitude,  as  when 
Beneath  the  summer  firmament. 

So  silently  of  yore. 
The  shadow  of  each  passing  cload 

Their  rugged  bosoms  bore ! 

They  sloped  in  pathless  grandeur  then 

Down  to  the  murmuring  sea. 
And  rose  upon  the  woodland  plain 

In  lonely  majesty. 
The  breeze,  at  noontide,  whisper'd  soft 

Their  emerald  knolls  among, 
And  midnight's  wind,  amid  their  heighta. 

Its  wildest  dirges  sung. 

As  on  their  brow  the  forest>king 

Paused  in  his  weary  way. 
From  fiir  below  his  quick  ear  caught 

The  moaning  of  Uie  bay ; 
The  dry  leaves,  fann'd  by  autumn*8  breaUi, 

Along  their  ridges  crept ; 
And  snow-wreaths,  like  storm-whiten'd 

Around  them  rudely  swept. 

For  ages,  o'er  their  swelling  sides, 

Grew  the  wild  flowers  of  spring. 
And  stars  smiled  down,  and  dew-founts  fMHii'd 

Their  gentle  offering. 
The  moonbeams  play'd  upon  their  peaks. 

And  at  their  feet  the  tide; 
And  thus,  like  altar-mounts  they  stood. 

By  nature  sanctified. 


Now,  when  to  mirk  tbeir  Beaoon-fixniM 

The  16110011  turni  his  gaie, 
It  quails,  as  roof,  and  spire,  and  dome 

Flash  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
On  those  wild  hills  a  thousand  homes 

Are  reared  in  proud  array. 
And  argosies  float  safely  o'er 

That  lone  and  isle-gemm*d  bay. 

Those  shadowy  mounds,  so  long  untrod, 

By  countless  feet  are  pressed ; 
And  hosts  of  loved  ones  meekly  deep 

Below  their  teeming  breast 
A  world's  unnumber'd  voices  floal 

Within  their  narrow  bound : 
Love's  gentle  tone,  and  traffic's  hamt 

And  music's  thrilling  sound. 

There  Liberty  first  found  a  tongue 

Beneath  New  England's  sky. 
And  there  her  earliest  martyrs  stood. 

And  nerved  themselves  to  die. 
And  long  upon  these  ancient  hills. 

By  glory's  light  enshrined. 
May  rise  the  dwellings  of  the  free, 

Tbe  city  of  the  mind. 


LOVE  AND  FAME. 

GiTi  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

I  ask  no  more  for  fame ; 
Fair  better  one  unpurchased  heart 

Than  glory's  proudest  name. 
Why  wake  a  fever  in  the  blood. 

Or  damp  the  spirit  now, 
To  gain  a  wreath  whose  leaves  shall 

Above  a  wither'd  brow  ? 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

Ambition's  meed  is  vain ; 
Dearer  affection's  earnest  smile 

Than  honour's  richest  train. 
Fd  rather  lean  upon  a  breast 

Responsive  to  my  own. 
Than  sit  pavilion'd  gorgeously 

Upon  a  kingly  throne. 

Like  the  Chaldean  sage, 

Fame's  worshippers  adore 
The  brilliant  orbs  that  scatter  light 

O'er  heaven's  azure  floor ; 
But,  in  their  very  heart  enshrined. 

The  votaries  of  love 
Keep  o*er  the  holy  flame,  which  once 

Illumed  the  courts  above. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

Renown  is  but  a  breath, 
Whose  loudest  echo  ever  floats 

From  out  the  halls  of  death. 
A  loving  eye  beguiles  me  more 

Than  fame's  emblazon'd  seal, 
And  one  sweet  note  of  tendemi 

Than  triumph's  wildest  peal. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

The  path  of  fame  is  drear. 
And  glory's  arch  doth  ever  span 

A  hill-side  cold  and  sere. 
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One  wild  flower  from  the  path  of  lore^ 

All  lowly  though  it  lie. 
Is  dearer  than  the  wreath  that  wavee 

Td  stem  ambition's  eye. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

The  lamp  of  fame  shines  hr. 
But  love's  soft  light  glows  near  and 

A  pure  and  household  star. 
One  tender  glance  can  fill  the  soul 

With  a  perennial  fire ; 
But  glory's  flame  bums  fitfully— 

A  lone,  funereal  pyre. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

Fame's  tmmpet-strains  depart, 
But  love's  sweet  lute  yields  melody 

That  lingers  in  the  heart 
And  the  scroll  of  fame  will  bum 

When  sea  and  earth  consume. 
But  the  rose  of  love  in  a  happier  sphere 

Will  live  in  deathless  bloom.    • 


GREENOUGH'S  WASHINGTON. 

Thi  quarry  wnence  thy  form  majestic  spniiig 

Has  peopled  earth  with  grace, 
Heroes  and  gods  that  elder  bards  have  song, 

A  bright  and  peeiless  race ; 
Bat  from  its  sleeping  veins  ne'er  rose  before 

A  shape  of  loftier  name 
Than  his,  who  Glory's  wreath  with  meekne«  wore. 

The  noblest  son  of  Fame. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  that  Passion  never  etain'd; 

His  gaze  around  is  cast. 
As  if  the  joys  of  Freedom,  newly-gain'd. 

Before  his  vision  pass'd ; 
As  if  a  nation's  shout  of  love  and  pride 

With  music  fiU'd  the  air, 
And  his  calm  soul  was  lifted  on  the  tide 

Of  deep  and  grateful  prayer ; 
As  if  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  life 

To  fancy  sweetly  came. 
With  scenes  of  patient  toil  and  noble  strife, 

Undimm'd  by  doubt  or  shame; 
As  if  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul 

Expression  would  betray— 
The  high  resolve  Ambition  to  control. 

And  thrust  her  crown  away ! 
O,  it  was  well  in  marble  firm  and  white 

To  carve  our  hero's  form. 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fl^U, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matchless  truth  has  made  his  name  diviae, 

And  human  freedom  sure. 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth's  dearest  ahiiae, 

While  msn  and  time  endure ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there. 

Beneath  the  dome  he  blest ; 
Let  meaner  spirits  who  its  councils  share. 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow. 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  above. 

Renew  the  patriot's  vow ! 


EPES  SARGENT. 


CBon,ltlC.] 


Tbi  tothor  of  MVelasco"  ii  a  native  of  Glou- 
cester, a  town  on  the  lea-coait  of  MaMachuaetts, 
and  waa  born  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
1816.  His  father,  a  respectable  merchant,  of  the 
same  name,  is  still  living,  and  resides  in  Boston. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  lived  until  his  removal  to  New  York,  in  1837. 
His  earliest  metrical  compositions  were  printed  in 
"The  Collegian,"  a  monthly  miscellany  edited  by 
several  of  the  students  of  Harvard  College,  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  of  1830.  One  of  his 
contributions  to  that  work,  entitled  "Twilight 
Sketches,"  exhibits  the  grace  of  style,  case  of  ver- 
sification, and  variety  of  description,  which  are 
characteristic  of  his  more  recent  effusions.  It  was 
a  sketch  of  the  Summer  Gardens  of  St  Peters- 
burg, and  was  written  during  a  visit  to  thit  capi- 
Ul  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

Mr.  8ARoaifT*s  reputation  rests  principally  on 
his  dramas,  for  he  has  not  published  any  collection 
of  his  miscellaneous  poems.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatic  author  was  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
when  hb  "Bride  of  Genoa"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  in  Boston.  This  was  a  five-act 
play,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  career  of  Ah  Ton  lo 
MoHTALDO,  a  plebeian,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  made  himself  doge  of  Genoa,  in  1693,  and 
who  is  described  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  a 
man  of  "  forgiving  temper,"  but  daring  and  ambi- 
tious, with  a  genius  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  vast  designs.  In  the  delineation  of  his 
hero,  the  author  has  followed  the  historical  record, 
though  the  other  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
drama  are  entirely  fictitious.     It  was  successfully 


performed  in  Boston,  and  nnoe  in  muij  of  tbs 
first  theatres  of  the  country.  His  next  prododioo 
waa  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  mm  a  speeunea  of 
dramatic  art,  has  received  warm  commeDdatioa 
finom  the  most  competent  judges.  It  was  the  tragedj 
of  "  Velasco,"  first  performed  at  Boston,  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  Miss  Ellsit  Taxa  in  tbe  ehandar 
of  IxioosA,  and  subsequently  at  the  prindpsi 
theatrea  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  New  Orleans.  It  waa  published  in  New  York  J 
in  1839.  •'The  general  action  of  the  piece," styi  I 
the  author  in  his  prefoce,  <*  is  derived  from  incidenti  F 
in  the  career  of  Rodrioo  Diaz,  the  Cid,  whose 
achievements  constitute  so  considerable  a  portioo 
of  the  historical  and  romantic  literature  of  dpaiD." 
The  subject  had  been  variously  treated  by  Pmck 
and  Spanish  dramatists,  among  others,  by  Cos- 
Hiiiia,  but  Mr.  Sargsnt  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  successfully  upon  the  English  stage.  It  is 
a  chaste  and  elegant  performance,  and  probably 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  w<Kfc  hj 
so  youthful  an  author.  It  was  written  before  Mr. 
Sargkitt  was  twenty-one  yean  of  age. 

The  minor  poems  of  Mr.  Saroknt  have  sppen^ 
ed  at  various  times  in  the  monthly  miscellanies  and 
other  periodicals.  The  selections  which  I  have 
made  convey  a  not  inaccurate  idea  of  their  style. 
The  quatorzains  written  during  a  voyage  to  Cuba 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  appear  to  be  the  most  care- 
fully finished,  though  in  other  respects  they  are 
not,  perhaps,  superior  to  several  of  his  other  com-  \ 
positions.  He  has  written  several  interesting  prose  ', 
works,  which  have  been  published  anonymonsly.  : 
Like  his  poems,  they  are  distinguished  for  elegance  S 
of  thought  and  diction.  ] 


I 
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RECORDS  OF  A  SUMMER-VOYAGE  TO 

CUBA, 


I. THE    DEPAHTURK. 

AeAi5  thy  winds  are  pealing  in  mine  ear! 
Again  thy  waves  are  flashing  in  my  sight! 
Thy  memory-haunting  tones  again  I  hear. 
As  throuq^h  the  spray  our  vessel  wings  her  flight ! 
On  Uiy  cerulean  breast,  now  swelling  high, 
Again,  thou  broad  Atlantic,  am  I  cast ! 
Six  years,  with  noiseless  tread,  have  glided  by. 
Since,  an  adventurous  boy,  I  bailed  thee  last. 
The  sea-birds  o'er  me  wheel,  as  if  to  greet 
An  old  companion ;  on  my  nskeil  brow 
The  sparkling  foam-drops  not  unkindly  beat;  [now 
Flows  through  my  hair  the  freshening  breeze — and 
The  horizon's  ring  enclasps  me ;  and  I  stand 
Gazing  where  fades  from  view,  cloud-like,  my  father- 
land! 


L 


II. — TBS    GALl. 

The  night  came  down  in  terror.     Through  the 

air 
Mountains  of  clouds,  with  lurid  summits,  roU*d ; 
The  lightning  kindling  with  its  vivid  glare 
Their  outlines,  as  they  rose,  heap*d  fold  on  foM, 
The  wind,  in  fitful  sughs,  swept  o*er  the  sea ; 
And  then  a  sudden  lull,  gentle  as  sleep. 
Soft  as  an  infsnt^s  breathing.  seem*d  to  be 
Lain,  like  enchantment,  on  the  throbbing  deepu 
But,  false  the  calm!  for  soon  the  strengthen'd 

gale 
Burst,  in  one  loud  explosion,  far  and  wide. 
Drowning  the  thunder's  voice !    With  eveiy  sail 
Close-reefM,  our  groaning  ship  heel'd  on  her  aide; 
The  torn  waves  comb*d  the  deck ;  while  o'er  the 

mast 
The  meteors  of  the  storm  a  ghastly  radiance  cast! 
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III. MOBVIITO  AmR  TBS  OALB. 


Bravely  our  trim  ship  rode  the  tempeit  through; 
Am],  when  the  exhausted  gale  had  ceased  to  rave. 
How  broke  the  day-star  on  the  gazer's  view! 
How  flush'd  the  orient  every  crested  wave  I 
The  sun  threw  down  his  shield  of  golden  light 
In  fierce  defiance  on  the  ocean*s  bed ; 
Whereat,  the  clouds  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
Like  routed  hosts,  vrith  banners  soil'd  and  red. 
The  sky  was  soon  all  brilliance,  east  and  west; 
All  traces  of  the  gale  had  passed  away— 
The  chiming  billows,  by  the  breexe  caressed, 
Toss'd  tightly  from  their  heads  the  feathery  spray. 
Ah !  thus  may  Hope's  auspicious  star  again 
Rise  o'er  the  troubled  soul  where  gloom  and  grief 
have  been ! 

IV. — TO  A  Ll^n-BIBD. 

Thou  wanderer  from  green  fields  and  leafy  nooka ! 
Where  blooms  the  flower  and  toils  the  honey>bee; 
Where  odorous  blossoms  drill  along  the  brooks^ 
And  woods  and  hills  are  very  fair  to  see 
Why  hast  thou  lefl  thy  native  bough  to  roam, 
With  drooping  wing,  far  o'er  the  briny  billow  t 
Thou  canst  not,  like  the  osprey,  cleave  the  fomm, 
Nor,  like  the  petrel,  make  the  wave  thy  pillow. 
Thou  'rt  like  those  fine-toned  spirits,  gentle  Inrd, 
Which,  from  some  better  land,  to  this  rude  life 
Seem  borne — they  struggle,  mid  the  common  herd, 
With  powers  unfitted  for  the  selfish  strife ! 
Haply,  at  length,  some  zephjrr  wafts  them  back 
To  their  own  home  of  peace,  across  the  worid'i 
dull  track. 

T. A  THOUOBT  Of  THB  PAST. 

I  woke  from  slumber  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Stirr'd  by  a  dream  which  was  too  sweet  to  last^ 
A  dream  of  boyhood's  season  of  delight ; 
It  flash'd  along  the  dim  shapes  of  the  past ! 
And,  as  I  mused  upon  its  strange  appeal, 
Thrilling  my  heart  with  feelings  undefined. 
Old  memories,  bursting  from  time's  icy  seal, 
Rush'd,  like  sun-stricken  fountains,  on  my  mind. 
Scenes,  among  which  was  cast  my  early  home. 
My  favourite  haunts,  the  shores,  the  ancient  woods. 
Where,  with  my  schoolmates,  I  was  wont  to  roam, 
Green,  sloping  lawns,  majestic  solitudes — 
All  rose  before  me,  till,  by  thought  beguiled. 
Freely  I  could  have  wept,  as  if  once  more  a  child. 

VI. TROPICAL   WEATHBB. 

We  are  afloat  upon  the  tropic  sea ! 
Here  summer  holdeth  a  perpetual  reign : 
How  flash  the  waters  in  their  bounding  glee ! 
The  sky's  sofl  purple  is  without  a  stain !  [blowing, 
Full  in  our  wake  the  smooth,  warm  trade-winds 
To  their  unvarying  goal  still  faithful  run ; 
And  as  we  steer,  with  sails  before  them  flowing, 
Nearer  the  zenith  daily  climbs  the  sun. 
The  startled  flying-fish  around  us  skim, 
Gloss'd,  like  the  hummingbird,  with  rainbow  dyes ; 
And,  as  they  dip  into  the  water's  brim, 
Swift  in  pursuit  the  preying  dolphin  hies. 
All,  all  is  fair;  and,  gazing  round,  we  feel 
The  south*s  sofl  languor  gently  o'er  our  senses  steaL 


VII. ^A  CALX. 


O !  for  one  draught  of  cooling  northern  air ! 
That  it  might  pour  its  freshness  on  me  now; 
That  it  might  kiss  my  cheek  and  cleave  my  hab. 
And  part  its  currents  round  my  fever'd  brow ! 
Ocean,  and  sky,  and  earth !  a  blistering  calm 
Spread  over  all !  how  weary  wears  the  day ! 
O,  lift  the  wave,  and  bend  the  disCieint  palm. 
Breeze !  wheresoe'er  thy  lagging  pinions  str^» 
Triumphant  burst  upon  the  level  deep. 
Rock  the  fix'd  hull  and  swell  the  clinging  sail ! 
Arouse  the  opal  clouds  that  o'er  us  sleep, 
Sound  thy  shrill  whistle !  we  will  bid  thee  hail ! 
Though  wrapt  in  all  the  storm-clouds  of  the  norths 
Yet  from  thy  home  of  ice,  come  forth,  O,  breeM, 
come  forth ! 

VIII. A  WISB. 

That  I  were  in  some  forest's  green  retreat, 
Beneath  a  towering  arch  of  proud  old  elms ; 
Where  a  clear  streamlet  gurg^  at  my  feet 
Its  wavelets  gUttering  in  their  tiny  helms ! 
Thick  clustering  vines,  in  many  a  rich  festoon. 
From  the  high,  rustling  branches  should  depend; 
Weaving  a  net,  through  which  the  sultry  noon 
Miglit  stoop  in  vain  its  fiery  beams  to  send. 
There,  prostrate  on  some  rock's  gray  sloping  aide, 
Upon  whose  tinted  moss  the  dew  yet  lay. 
Would  I  catch  glimpses  of  the  clouds  that  ride 
Athwart  the  sky— and  dream  the  houra  away; 
While  through  the  alleys  of  the  sunless  wood 
The  fenning  breeze  might  steal,  with  wild-flowers' 
breath  imbued. 

IX. TROPICAL   HTOBT. 

But,  O !  the  night ! — the  cool,  luxurious  night. 
Which  closes  round  us  when  the  day  grows  dim, 
And  the  sun  sinks  from  his  meridian  height 
Behind  the  ocean's  occidental  rim ! 
Clouds,  in  thin  streaks  of  purple,  green,  and  red, 
Lattice  his  parting  glory,  and  absorb 
The  last  bright  emanations  that  are  shed 
In  wide  profusion,  from  his  failing  orb. 
And  now  the  moon,  her  lids  unclosing,  dmgns 
To  smile  serenely  on  the  charmed  sea. 
That  shines  as  if  inlaid  with  lightoing-chaina. 
From  which  it  hardly  struggled  to  be  free. 
Swan-like,  with  motion  unperceived,  we  glide, 
Touch'd  by  the  downy  breeze,  and  favour'd  by  the  tide. 

X. TBB   PLAHST  JUPITSB. 

Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  first  for  thpe. 
O'er  all  thy  astral  sisterhood  supreme ! 
Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  up  to  see 
The  diamond  lustre  of  thy  quivering  beam ; 
Shining  sometimes  through  pillowy  clouds  serene, 
As  they  part  from  thee,  like  a  looseii'd  scroll ; 
Sometimes  unveil'd,  in  all  thy  native  sheen, 
When  no  pale  vapours  underneath  thee  roU. 
Bright  planet!  that  art  but  a  single  ray 
From  our  Creator's  throne,  illume  my  soul ! 
Thy  influence  shed  upon  my  doubtful  way 
Through  life's  dark  vista  to  the  immortal  goal- 
Gleam  but  as  now  upon  my  dying  eyes,  [shall  rise. 
And  hope,  from  earth  to  thee,  from  thee  to  heaven. 
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EPES  SARGENT. 


XI<— TO  lOSKIl.. 

Leagues  of  blue  ocean  are  between  ua  apread ; 
And  I  cannot  behold  thee  save  in  dreama ! 
I  may  not  hear  thy  voice,  nor  liat  thy  tread, 
Nor  aee  the  li^ht  that  ever  round  thee  gleama. 
Fairest  and  best !  mid  summer  joys,  ah,  say, 
Dost  thou  e'er  think  of  one  who  thinks  of  the»— 
The  Atlantic-wanderer,  who,  day  by  day, 
Looks  for  thine  image  in  the  deep,  deep  sea  1 
Long  months,  and  years,  perchance,will  paas  away. 
Ere  he  shall  gaze  into  thy  face  again ; 
He  cannot  know  what  rocks  and  quicksands  may 
Await  him,  on  the  future's  shipless  main ; 
But,  thank'd  be  memory !  there  are  treasures  still. 
Which  the  triumphant  nund  hokis  subject  to  its  will. 

XII. CUBA. 

What  sounds  arouse  me  from  my  slumbers  light  t 
*«  Land  ho  !  cdl  hands  ahoy  /" — I  *m  on  the  deck, 
rris  early  dawn.     The  day-star  yet  is  bright 
A  few  white  vapoury  bars  the  xenith  fleck. 
And  lo !  along  the  horizon,  bold  aod  high. 
The  purple  hills  of  Cuba !  hail,  all  hail ! 
late  of  undying  verdure,  with  thy  sky 
Of  purest  azure !     Welcome,  odorous  gale ! 
O !  scene  of  life  and  joy !  thou  art  array'd 
In  hues  of  unimagined  loveliness —  * 

Sing  louder,  brave  old  mariner !  and  aid 
My  swelling  heart  its  rapture  to  express ; 
For  from  enchanted  memory  never  more    [shore ! 
Shall  fade  this  dawn  sublime,  this  bright,  celestial 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  PAST. 

Wa  will  not  depbre  them,  the  days  that  are  past; 
The  gloom  of  misfortune  is  over  them  cast ; 
They  are  lengthened  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by  care; 
Their  griefs  were  too  many,  their  joys  were  too  rare; 
Yet,  now  that  their  shadows  are  on  us  no  more. 
Let  us  welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens  before ! 

We  have  cherishM  &ir  hopes,  we  have  plotted 

brave  schemes. 
We  have  lived  till  we  find  them  illusive  as  dreams; 
Wealth  has  melted  like  snow  that  is  grasp'd  in  the 

hand. 
And  the  steps  we  have  dimb'd  have  departed  like 

sand; 
Yet  shall  wc  despond  while  of  health  unbereft, 
And  honour,  bright  honour,  and  freedom  are  leftl 

O  !  shall  we  despond,  while  the  pages  of  time 
Yet  open  before  us  their  records  sublime !     [gold. 
While,  cnnoble<l  by  treasures  more  precious  than 
We  can  walk  with  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  old ; 
While  humanity  whispers  such  truths  in  the  ear, 
As  it  softens  the  heart  like  sweet  music  to  hear  ? 

O !  shall  wo  despond  while,  with  visions  still  free. 
We  can  gaze  on  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea; 
While  the  sunshine  can  waken  a  burst  of  delight. 
And  the  stars  are  a  joy  and  a  glory  by  night: 
While  each  harmony,  running  through  nature,  can 

raise 
In  our  spirits  the  impulse  of  gladness  and  praise  1 

O  !  let  us  no  longer  then  vainly  lament 

Over  scenes  that  are  faded  and  days  that  are  spMit: 


But,  by  faith  anfbraaken,  unmwed  by 
On  hope'a  waving  banner  still  fix'd  be  oar  glaMs; 
And,  ahould  fortune  prove  cruel  and  &lae  to  the  bit, 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  peM! 


THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  ARENA. 

Hoiroun'A  be  the  hero  evemMnre, 

Who  at  merey's  call  has  nobly  died ! 
Echoed  be  his  name  from  shore  to  eliorey 

With  immortal  chronicles  allied ! 
Verdant  be  the  turf  upon  his  dust. 

Bright  the  aky  above,  and  soft  die  air  ? 
In  the  grove  aet  up  his  marble  bufst. 

And  with  g^lands  crown  it,  fresh  and  fiur. 
In  melodious  numbers,  that  shall  live 

With  the  music  of  the  rolling  sphercsy 
Let  the  minstreFs  inspiration  give 

His  eulogiom  to  the  future  yeare  ! 
Not  the  victor  in  his  country's  cause. 

Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a  people  five. 
Not  the  framer  of  a  nation's  laws 

Shall  deserve  a  greater  fame  than  he ! 
Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome's  declining  day. 

How  a  youth,  by  Christian  zeal  impeird. 
Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away. 

Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld  ? 
Fill'd  with  grazing  thousands  were  the  taei% 

With  the  city's  chivalry  and  pride. 
When  two  gladiatore,  with  their  spears. 

Forward  sprang  from  the  arena's  side. 
Rang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long:. 

As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  athletes 
Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 

To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood  t 
Aye,  TsLBMACBcs,  with  swelling  frame. 

Saw  the  inhuman  sport  renew'd  once  more : 
Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  his  nsune— 

For  a  cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore  ! 
Yet,  with  brow  elate  and  godlike  mien, 

Stepp'd  he  forth  upon  the  circling  sand ; 
And,  while  all  were  wondering  at  the  scene, 

Check'd  the  encounter  with  a  daring  hand. 
«  Romans !"  cried  he — <*  Let  this  reeking  sod 

Never  more  with  human  blood  be  stain'd ! 
Let  no  image  of  the  living  God 

In  unhallow'd  combat  be  profaned ! 
Ah !  too  long  has  this  colos^  dome 

Fail'd  to  sink  and  hide  your  brutal  shows  ! 
Here  I  call  upon  assembled  Rome 

Now  to  swear,  they  shall  forever  close  !** 
Farted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy. 

Mid  the  tumult,  found  the  means  to  fly ; 
In  the  arena  stood  the  undaunted  boy. 

And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 
Peal'd  the  shout  of  wrath  on  every  side ; 

Every  hand  was  eager  to  assail ! 
«« Slay  him !  slay !"  a  hundred  voices  cried. 

Wild  with  fury — ^but  he  did  not  quail ! 
Hears  he,  as  entranced  he  looks  above. 

Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown  ? 
Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyes  of  love, 

Beckonin?  to  him,  with  a  martyr's  crowm  T 
Fiercer  swell'd  the  people's  fnmtic  shout ! 

Launched  against  him  flew  the  stones  like  rain ! 
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Death  and  terror  circled  him  abont— 

Bat  he  stood  and  perished — not  in  Tmiii  I 
Not  in  vain  the  youthful  martyr  fell ! 

Then  and  there  he  crush'd  a  bloody  ertad  I 
And  his  high  example  shall  impel 

Future  heroes  to  as  great  a  deed ! 
Stony  answers  yet  remain  for  those 

Who  would  question  and  precede  the  time ! 
In  their  season,  may  they  meet  their  toes. 

Like  Telsmachus,  with  front  f ubiime ! 


SUMMER  IN  THE  HEART. 


The  cold  blast  at  the  casement  beats, 

The  window-panes  are  white, 
The  snow  whirls  through  the  empty 

It  is  a  dreary  night ! 
Sit  down,  old  friend !  the  wine-cupe  wait ; 

Fill  to  overflowing !  fill ! 
Though  Winter  howleth  at  the  gate. 

In  our  hearts  *tis  summer  still! 

For  we  full  many  summer  joys 

And  greenwood  sports  have  shandy 
When,  free  and  ever-roving  boys. 

The  rocks,  the  streams  we  dared ! 
And,  as  I  look  upon  thy  face— 

Back,  back  o'er  years  of  ill, 
My  heart  flies  to  that  happy  place. 

Where  it  is  summer  still ! 

Yes,  though,  like  sere* leaves  on  the  gronnd. 

Our  early  hopes  are  strown. 
And  cherishM  flowers  lie  dead  around. 

And  singing  birds  are  flown, — 
The  verdure  is  not  faded  quite, 

Not  mute  all  tones  that  thrill; 
For,  seeing,  hearing  thee  to-night. 

In  my  heart  'tis  summer  still ! 

Fill  up !  the  olden  times  come  back! 

With  hght  and  life  once  more 
We  scan  the  future's  sunny  track, 

From  youth's  enchanted  shore ! 
The  lost  return.    Through  fiekls  of  Uoom 

We  wander  at  our  will ; 
Gone  is  the  winter's  angry  gloom— 

In  our  hearts  'tis  summer  still  I 


THE  FUGITIVE  FROM  LOVE. 


Is  there  but  a  single  theme 
For  the  youthful  poet's  dream  1 
Is  there  but  a  single  wire 
To  the  youthful  poet's  lyre  1 
Earth  below  and  heaven  above- 
Can  he  sing  of  naught  but  love  1 

Nay !  the  battle's  dust  I  see ! 
God  of  war!  I  follow  thee ! 
And,  in  martial  numbers,  raise 
Worthy  peans  to  thy  praise. 
Ah !  she  meets  me  on  the  field— 
If  I  fly  not,  I  must  yield. 

Jolly  patron  of  the  grape ! 
To  thy  arms  I  will  escape! 


Qiuck,  the  rosy  nectar  bring ; 
**  lo  Bagcbk"  I  will  sing. 
Ha !  Confusion !  every  sip 
But  reminds  me  of  her  Up. 

PiLLAS !  give  me  wisdom's  page. 

And  awake  my  lyric  rage ; 

Love  is  fleeting ;  love  is  vain ; 

I  will  try  a  nobler  strain. 

O,  perplexity !  my  books 

But  reflect  her  haunting  looks ! 

JupiTsa !  on  thee  I  cry ! 
Take  me  and  my  lyre  on  high ! 
Lo !  the  stars  beneath  me  gleam ! 
Here,  O,  poet !  is  a  theme. 
Madness !  She  has  come  above ! 
Every  chord  Is  whispering  *<  Love !" 


THE  NIGHT-STORM  AT  SEA. 

'Tis  a  dreary  thing  to  be 

Tossing  on  Uie  wide,  wide  sea. 

When  the  sun  has  set  in  clouds, 

And  the  wind  sighs  through  the  shroiidi> 

^ith  a  voice  and  with  a  tone 

Like  a  living  creature's  moan ! 

Look  !  how  wildly  swells  the  smige 
Round  the  black  horizon's  verge ! 
See  the  giant  billows  rise 
From  the  ocean  to  the  skies ! 
While  the  sea-bird  wheels  his  flight 
O'er  their  streaming  crests  of  white. 

List !  the  wind  is  wakening  fast ! 
All  the  sky  is  overcast ! 
Lurid  vapours,  hurrying,  trail 
In  the  pathway  of  the  gale. 
As  it  strikes  us  with  a  shock 
That  might  rend  the  deep-set  rock ! 

Falls  the  strain'd  and  shiver'd  mast ! 
Spars  are  scatter'd  by  the  blast! 
And  the  sails  are  split  asunder, 
As  a  cloud  is  rent  by  thunder ; 
And  the  struggling  vessel  shakes, 
As  the  wild  sea  o'er  her  breaks. 

Ah !  what  sudden  light  is  this, 
Blazing  o'er  the  dark  abyss  ? 
Lo !  the  full  moon  rears  her  form 
Mid  the  cloud-rifls  of  the  storm. 
And,  athwart  the  troubled  air. 
Shines,  like  hope  upon  despair ! 

Every  leaping  billow  gleams 
With  the  lustre  of  her  beams, 
And  lifts  high  its  fiery  plume 
Through  the  midnight's  parting  gloom : 
While  its  scatter'd  flakes  of  gold 
O'er  the  sinking  deck  are  roli'd. 

Father !  low  on  bended  knee. 
Humbled,  weak,  we  turn  to  thee ! 
Spare  us,  mid  the  fearful  fight 
Of  the  raging  winds  to-ni(;ht ! 
Guide  us  o'er  the  threatening  wave: 
Save  us ! — ^thou  alone  canst  save ! 
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long  time  an  invalid,  and  her  illness  was  borne 
with  fortitude  and  resignation.      Within  a  few 


OSEOLA, 


Not  on  the  battle-plain, 
Aa  when  thy  thousand  warriors  joy'd  to  meet  thee, 

Sounding  the  fierce  war-cry, 

Leading  them  forth  to  die : 
Not  thus — not  thus  we  greet  thee. 

But  in  a  hostile  camp. 

Lonely  amid  thy  foes — 
Thine  arrows  spent, 
Thy  brow  unbent, 
Yet  wearing  record  of  thy  people's  woes. 

Chief!  for  thy  memories  now. 
While  the  tall  palm  against  this  quiet  sky 

Her  branches  waves. 

And  the  soft  river  laves 
The  green  and  flower-crownM  banks  it  wanders  by ; 

While  in  this  golden  sun 
The  burnished  rifle  gleameth  with  strange  light, 

And  sword  and  spear 

Rest  harmless  here, 
Yet  flash  with  startling  radiance  on  the  sight ; 

Wake  they  thy  glance  of  scorn, 
Thon  of  the  folded  arms  and  aspect  stem  1 

Thou  of  the  soft,  deep  tone,* 

For  whose  rich  music  gone, 
Kindred  and  tribe  full  soon  may  vainly  yearn ! 

Wo  for  the  trusting  hour ! 
O,  kingly  stag,  no  hand  hath  brought  thee  down : 

'T  was  with  a  patriot's  heart, 

Where  fear  usurped  no  part, 
Thou  earnest,  a  noble  oflering — and  alone ! 

For  vain  yon  army's  might. 
While  for  thy  band  the  wide  plain  own'd  a  tree. 
And  the  wild  vine's  tangled  shoots 
On  the  gnarl'd  oak's  mossy  roots 
Their  trysting-placc  might  be. 

Wo  for  thy  hapless  fate ! 
Wo  for  thine  evil  times  and  lot,  brave  chief! 

Thy  sadly-closing  story, 

Thy  quickly-vanish'd  glory. 
Thy  high  but  hopeless  struggle,  brave  and  brief. 

*  OiEOLA  was  remarkable  for  a  soft  and  flute-like  voice. 


months  of  her  death  she  edited  ui  elegant  Tohme, 
entitled  "  The  Lady's  Book  of  Flower*  and  Poel-  ! 
ry,"  and  wrote  her  •«  Stories  from  Real  Life,**  sod  I 
some  of  her  finest  poems  Doabtleaa,  K^  she  lived 
to  a  riper  i^,  she  would  have  won  an  enduring 
xeputation  as  an  author.  She  died  on  the  trfW 
day  of  August,  1841,  in  the  tweo^-foarthysercf 
her  age. 


Wo  for  the  bitter  stain 
That  from  our  country's  banner  may  not  part ! 

Wo  for  the  captive—wo  ! 

For  bitter  pains  and  slow 
Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  fever'd  heait ! 

O,  in  that  spirit-land. 

Where  never  yet  the  oppreasor*a  loot  hath  pav'd; 
Chief!  by  those  sparkling  atreama. 
Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreama. 

May  that  high  heart  have  won  ita  reat  at  hat! 


■•■*■ 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HERODIAS. 

Mother!  I  bring  thy  gifl; 
Take  from  my  hand  the  dreaded  boon— I  pray, 
Take  it ;  the  still,  pale  sorrow  of  thto  &oa 
Hath  left  upon  my  soul  its  living'  trace* 

Never  to  pass  away. 
Since  from  these  lips  one  word  of  idle  bivatti 
Blanch'd  that  calm  face.    O,  mother!  thisbdealk! 

What  is  it  that  I  see 
From  all  the  pure  and  settled  features  gleamiof ! 
Reproach!  reproach!  My  dreama  are  strange  tod 

wild. 
Mother !  hadst  thou  not  pity  on  thy  child  t 

Lo !  a  celestial  smile  seems  soflly  beaming 
On  the  hush*d  lips ; — my  mother !  canst  thon  brook 
Longer  upon  thy  victim^s  fiice  to  look  ? 

Alas !  at  yester  mom 
My  heart  was  light,  and  to  the  TioFs  sound 
I  gayly  danced,  while  crown'd  with  summer  flowen, 
And  swiftly  by  me  sped  the  flying  hours ; 

And  all  was  joy  around — • 
Not  death!  O,  mother!  could  I  say  thee  nay? 
Take  from  thy  daughter's  hand  thy  boon  away! 

Take  it !  my  heart  is  sad  ; — 
And  the  pure  forehead  hath  an  icy  chilL 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  for  avenging  Heaven 
Hath  shuddering  visions  to  my  fancy  given ; 

And  the  pale  face  appals  me,  cold  and  still. 
With  the  closed  lips.    O,  tell  me !  could  I  know 
That  the  pale  features  of  the  dead  were  so  ? 
4« 
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I  may  not  turn  away 
From  the  charmed  brow;  and  I  have  heard  his 
Even  a«  a  prophet  by  his  people  spoken ;     [name 
And  that  high  brow  in  death  bears  seal  and  token 

Of  one  whose  words  were  fiame. 
O,  Holy  Teacher!  couldst  thou  rise  and  live. 
Would  not  those  hush'd  lips  whisper,  **!  foigire?" 

Away  with  lute  and  harp— 
With  the  glad  heart  forever,  and  the  dance ! 

Never  again  shall  tabret  sound  for  me ! 

0,  fearful  mother !  I  have  brought  to  thee 
The  silent  dead  with  his  rebuking  glance, 

And  the  crushM  heart  of  one  to  whom  is  given 

Wild  dreams  of  judgment  and  offended  Heaven ! 


"TIME,  FAITH,  ENERGY."* 

I    High  words  and  hopeful ! — fold  them  to  thy  breast, 
Time,  Faith,  and  Energy,  are  gifts  sublime ; 
If  thy  lone  bark  the  threatening  waves  surround, 
Make  them  of  all  thy  silent  thoughts  a  part 
When  thou  wouldst  cast  thy  pilgrim-stsLff  away, 
Breathe  to  thy  soul  their  high,  mysterious  sound. 
And  ftunt  not  in  the  noontide  of  thy  day, — 
Wait  thou  for  Time ! 

Wait  thou  for  Time^the  slow-unfolding  flower 
Chides  man's  impatient  haste  with  long  delay ; 
The  harvest  ripening  in  the  autumnal  sun— 
The  golden  fruit  of  8uffering*8  weighty  power 
Within  the  soul — like  soft  bells'  silvery  chime 
Repeat  the  tones,  if  fame  may  not  be  won. 
Or  if  the  heart  where  thou  shouldst  find  a  shrine. 
Breathe  forth  no  blessing  on  thy  lonely  way. 

Wait  thou  for  Time—it  hath  a  sorcerer's  pow^ 
To  dim  life's  mockeries  that  gayly  shine. 
To  lift  the  veil  of  seeming  from  the  real. 
Bring  to  thy  soul  a  rich  or  fearful  dower, 
With  golden  tracery  on  the  sands  of  life, 
And  raise  the  drooping  heart  from  scenes  ideal, 
To  a  high  purpose  in  the  world  of  strife. 
Wait  thou  for  Time  ! 

Yea,  wait  fur  Time,  but  to  thy  heart  take  Faith, 
Soft  beacon-Iii^ht  upon  a  stormy  sea : 
A  mantle  for  the  pure  in  heart,  to  pass 
Through  a  dim  world,  untouch'd  by  living  death, 
A  cheerful  watcher  through  the  spirit's  night, 
Soothinp^  the  grief  from  which  she  may  not  fle»~ 
A  herald  of  ^lad  news — a  seraph  bright. 

Pointing  to  sheltering  havens  yet  to  be. 

Yea,  Faith  and  Time,  and  thou  that  through  the 

hour 
Of  the  lone  night  hast  nerved  the  feeble  hand, 
Kindled  the  weary  heart  with  sudden  fire. 
Gifted  the  drooping  soul  with  living  power. 
Immortal  Energy !  shalt  thou  not  be 
With  the  old  tales  our  wayward  thoughts  inspire, 
Link'd  with  each  vision  of  high  destiny. 
Till  on  the  fadeless  borders  of  that  land 


*  Ausfeiiled  by  n  pa«ta||[e  in  Bi:lwcb*8  "Night  and 
Morning.** 


Where  all  is  known  we  find  our  certain  way. 
And  lose  ye,  mid  its  pure  effulgent  light! 
Kind  ministers,  who  cheer'd  us  in  our  gloom, 
Seraphs  who  lighteii'd  griefs  with  guiding  ray, 
Whflipering  through  tears  of  cloudless  glory  dawn- 
ing, 
Say,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  bloom 
Will  not  our  hearts,  where  breaks  the  cloadlm 
morning, 
Joy  that  ye  led  us  through  the  drooping  night  t 


GIVE  ME  ARMOUR  OF  PROOF. 


Oiri  me  armour  of  proof,  I  must  ride  to  the  plain ; 
Give  me  armour  of  proof,  ere  the  trump  sound  again : 
To  the  halls  of  my  childhood  no  more  am  I  known, 
And  the  nettle  must  rise  where  the  myrtle  hath 

blown ! 
Till  the  confiict  is  over,  the  battle  is  pastp— 
Give  me  armour  of  proof — I  am  true  to  the  last ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof — bring  me  helmet  and 

spear; 
Away!  shall  the  warrior's  cheek  own  a  tear? 
Bring  the  steel  of  Milan — 't  is  the  firmest  and  beat. 
And  bind  o*er  my  bosom  its  closely  link'd  vest. 
Where  the  head  of  a  loved  one  in  fondness  hath  lain, 
Whose  tears  fell  at  parting  like  warm  summer  rain ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof — I  have  torn  from  my  heart 
Each  soft  tie  and  true  that  forbade  me  to  part; 
Bring  the  sword  of  Damascus,  its  blade  cold  and 

bright. 
That  bends  not  in  conflict,  but  gleams  in  the  fight; 
And  stay — let  me  fasten  your  scarf  on  my  breast, 
Love's  light  pledge  and  true — I  will  answer  the  rest ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof — shall  the  cry  be  in  vain. 
When  to  life's  sternest  conflicts  we  rush  forth 

amain  1 
The  knight  clad  in  armour  the  battle  may  bide ; 
But  wo  to  the  heedless  when  bendeth  the  tried ; 
And  wo  to  youth's  morn,  when  we  rode  forth  alone. 
To  the  conflict  unguarded,  its  gladness  hath  flown  I 

Give  us  armour  of  proof — our  hopes  were  all  high ; 
But  they  pass'd  like  the  meteor  lights  from  the  aky ; 
Our  hearts'  trust  was  firm,  but  life's  waves  swept 

away  % 

One  by  one  the  frail  ties  which  were  shelter  and 

And  true  was  our  love,  but  its  bonds  broke  in  twain : 
Give  me  armour  of  proof^  ere  we  ride  forth  again. 

Give  me  armour  of  proof — we  should  turn  from 
the  view 

Of  a  worid  that  is  fading  to  one  that  is  true ; 

We  would  lift  up  each  thought  from  this  earth- 
shaded  light, 

To  the  regions  above,  where  there  stealeth  no  blight ; 

And  with  Faith'i*  chosen  shield  by  no  dark  tempests 
riven, 

We  would  gaze  from  earth's  storms  on  the  bright- 
ness of  heaven. 
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LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  A  SCENE  IN 
"MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  CLOCK."* 


BiAUTiruL  child!  my  lot  is  cast; 

Hope  from  my  path  htth  forever  put ; 

Nothing  the  future  can  bring  to  me 

Hath  ever  been  ahadow'd  in  dreami  to  thee; 

The  warp  is  woven,  the  arrow  aped, 

My  brain  hath  throbb'd,  but  my  heart  ia  dead: 

Tel!  ye  my  talc,  then,  for  love  or  gold  1 — 

Years  have  passed  by  since  that  tale  was  told. 

God  keep  thee,  child,  with  thine  angel  brow, 
Ever  as  sinless  and  bright  as  now; 
Fresh  as  the  roses  of  earliest  spring, 
The  fiur,  pure  buds  it  is  thine  to  bring. 
Would  that  the  bloom  of  the  soul  could  be. 
Beautiful  spirit !  caught  from  thee ; 
Would  that  thy  gift  could  anew  impart 
The  roses  that  bloom  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

Beautiful  child !  mayst  thou  never  hear 
Tones  of  reproach  in  thy  sorrowing  ear : 
Beautiful  child !  may  that  cheek  ne*er  glow 
With  a  warmer  tint  from  the  heart  below : 
Beautiful  child !  mayst  thou  never  bear 
The  clinging  weight  of  a  cold  despair ; 
A  heart,  whose  madness  each  hope  hath  crossed, 
Which  hath  thrown  one  die,  and  the  stake  hath  lost 

Beautiful  child  !  why  shouldst  thou  stay  ? 

There  is  danger  near  thee, — away !  away ! 

Away !  in  thy  spotless  purity ; 

Nothing  can  here  be  a  type  of  theo ; 

The  very  air,  as  it  fans  thy  brow, 

May  leave  a  trace  on  its  stainless  snow ; 

Lo !  spirits  of  evil  haunt  the  bowers, 

And  the  serpent  glides  from  the  trembling  floweia. 

Beautiful  child !  alas,  to  see 
A  fount  in  the  desert  guflh  forth  for  thee. 
Where  the  queenly  lilies  should  faintly  gleam. 
And  thy  life  flow  on  as  its  silent  stream 
Afar  from  the  world  of  doubt  and  sin, — 
This  weazy  world  thou  must  wander  in ; 
Such  a  home  was  once  to  my  visions  given,— 
It  comes  to  my  heart  as  a  type  of  heaven. 

Beautiful  child !  let  the  weaiy  in  heart 
Whisper  thee  once,  ere  again  we  part ; 
Tell  thee  that  want,  and  tell  thee  that  pain 
Never  can  thrill  in  the  throbbing  brain. 
Till  a  sadder  story  that  brain  hath  leam'd, 
Till  a  fiercer  fire  hath  in  it  bum'd ; 
God  keep  thee  sinless  and  undefiled. 
Though  poor,  and  wretched,  and  sad,  my  child ! 

Beautiful  being!  away,  away ! 

The  angels  above  be  thy  help  and  stay. 

Save  thee  from  sorrow,  and  save  thee  from  sin. 

Guard  thee  from  danger  without  and  within* 

Pure  be  thy  spirit,  and  breathe  for  me 

A  sigh  or^  a  prayer  when  thy  heart  is  free ; 

In  the  crowded  mart,  by  the  lone  wayside, 

Beautiful  child !  be  thy  God  thy  guide. 


UFE  AND  DEATH. 


*  **  Nelly  bnre  npon  her  arm  the  little  basket  with  her 
flowere,  and  •ometime*  stopped,  with  timid  and  Piodsst 

looks,  to  offer  them  at  some  gay  earriafe Thers 

was  but  one  lady  who  seemed  to  understand  the  child, 


**La  aM>rt  est  le  saul  dieu  qu^*osals  imploRr.** 

Not  unto  thee,  O  pale  snd  radiant  Deitli! 
Not  unto  thee,  though  every  hope  be  past, 
lliough  Life's  first,  sweetest  ataxs  may  shine  id 

more. 
Nor  earth  again  one  cheriah'd  dream  reetoie, 
Or  from  the  bright  um  of  the  falara  cast 

Aught,  augrht  of  joj  on  me. 

Yet  unto  thee,  0  monarch  !  tohed  and  cniwn'i 
And  beautiful  in  all  thj  aad  array, 
I  bring  no  ineeufe,  though  the  heart  be  cfaiD, 
And  to  the  eyea,  that  tears  alone  may  fSU, 

Shines  not  as  once  the  wonted  light  of  dit, 
BtiU  upon  another  shrine  my  tows 

Shall  all  be  duly  paid,  and  though  thy 
Is  full  of  music  to  the  pining^  heart. 
And  woos  one  to  that  pillow  of  ealm 
When  all  Life's  dull  and  restleea  thoughts  dipl^ 

Still,  not  to  thee,  O  Death! 

I  pay  my  vows,  though  now  to  me  thy  hrmr 
Seems  crownM  with  roses  of  the  summer  primi^ 
And  to  the  aching  sense  thy  voice  would  bc^ 
O  Death !  O  Death !  of  softest  melody. 
And  gentle  ministries  alone  were  thine. 

Still  I  implore  thee  noL 

But  thoo,  O  Life !  O  Life !  the  searching  Isit 
Of  the  weak  heart!  to  thee,  to  thee  I  bow; 
And  if  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shrine 
Descend,  and  scathe  each  glowing  hope  of  wua^ 

Still  may  my  heart  as  now 
Turn  not  from  that  dread  test 

Bdt  let  me  pay  my  vows  to  thee,  O  Life ! 
And  let  me  hope  that  from  that  glowing  fira 
There  yet  may  be  redeemed  a  gold  more  pure 
And  bright,  and  eagle  thoughts  to  mount  and  ioir 

Their  flight  the  higher. 
Released  from  earthly  hope,  or  earthly  lear. 

This,  this,  O  Life !  be  mine. 
Let  others  strive  thy  glowing  wreaths  to  hind 
Let  others  seek  thy  false  and  dazxling  gleaiiMp 
For  me  their  light  went  out  on  early  streamy 
And  fiided  were  thy  roses  in  my  grai^ 

No  more,  no  more  to  bloom. 

Tet  as  the  stars,  the  holy  stars  of  night. 

Shine  out  when  all  is  dark. 
So  would  I,  cheer'd  by  hopes  more  purely  bright^ 
TVead  still  the  thorny  path  whose  cloee  is  light. 
If,  but  at  last,  the  toss'd  and  weary  baique 
Gains  the  sure  haven  of  her  final 


\ 


and  she  was  one  who  sat  alone  In  a  handsome  carrtB|Ci 
while  two  younf  men  in  daahinf  clothes,  who  ha4  J«l 
dlsonounted  fW>m  it,  talked  and  lauf  hed  loudly  at  a  Unit 
distance,  appearing  to  forget  her  quite.  There  weft 
many  ladles  all  around,  but  they  turned  their  b«elL8,or 
looked  another  way,  or  at  the  two  young  men,  (aol 
unfhvparably  at  tkem,)  and  left  her  to  herself.  8ht 
Biotioned  away  a  gipsy-woman,  urgent  to  tell  her  fbrtuna, 
saying,  that  It  was  told  already,  and  had  b^^en  fbr  soaw 
years,  but  called  the  child  towards  her,  and  laklsg  her 
flowsrs,  put  money  into  her  trembling  hand,  sad  bads 
her  go  home,  snd  keep  at  home,  for  God'a  sake.  .     .  ." 
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ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE. 


Mr.  Coxk  if  the  eldeit  son  of  the  Rereiend 
Samuel  H.  Coxb,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  He  wm 
born  in  Mendham,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  May,  1818.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  a  gymnasium  at  Pittsfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts,  and  he  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University  of  New  York,  under  the 
private  charge  of  Doctor  Bush,  author  of  **The 
Life  of  Mohammed,"  etc  While  in  the  univer^ 
sity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to 
classic  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  poets.  In  his  freshman  year 
he  delivered  a  poem  before  one  of  the  undergra- 
duates' societies,  on  <*  The  Progress  of  Ambition," 
and  in  the  same  period  produced  many  spirited 
metrical  pieces,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
periodicals*  of  the  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
he  published  his  first  volume,  <*  Advent,  a  My^ 
tery,**  a  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  to  which  was 
prefixed  the  following  dedication : 

FATHsa,  as  he  of  old  who  reap'd  the  field,      . 

The  flrit  young  iheave*  to  Him  did  dedicate 
Whose  bounty  gave  whate'er  the  glebe  did  yield. 

Whose  smile  the  pleasant  harvest  might  create — 

80  I  to  thee  these  numbers  consecrate. 
Thou  who  didst  lead  to  Silo's  pearly  spring; 

And  if  of  hours  well  saved  from  revels  late 
And  youthful  riot,  I  these  fruits  do  brinf. 
Accept  my  early  vow,  nor  frown  on  what  I  sing. 

This  work  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  1838  by 
« Athwold,  a  Romaunt ;"  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  were  printed  the  first  and  second 
cantot  of  *«  Saint  Jonathan,  the  Lay  of  a  Scald." 
These  were  intended  as  introductory  to  a  novel 
in  the  stanza  of  **  Don  Juan,"  and  four  other  can- 
tos were  afterward  written,  but  wisely  destroyed 
by  the  author  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders,  an  event  not  contemplated  in  his 
previous  studies.  *  He  was  g^raduated  in  July,  and 
on  the  occasion  delivered  an  eloquent  valedictory 
oration. 

From  this  period  his  poems  assumed  a  devo- 
tional cast,  and  were  usually  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  church.  His  *<  A  thanasion"  was 
pronounced  before  the  alumni  of  Washington 
College,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
It  is  an  irregular  ode,  and  contains  passages  of 
considerable  merit,  but  its  sectarian  character  will 
prevent  its  receiving  general  applause.  The  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  Bishop  Berkslst  is  from  this 
poem: 

Oft  when  the  eve-star,  sinking  into  day. 
Seems  empir(>*s  planet  on  its  westward  way. 
Comes,  in  soft  light  from  antique  window's  grolo. 
Thy  pure  ideal,  mitred  saint  of  Cloyne ! 


•  AnxHif  them  '*The  Blues"  and  "The  Hebrew  Muse, 
ia  **Tbs  AnMrican  Monthly  Magaxlne." 
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Tkught,  fV^om  sweet  childhood,  to  revere  in  thee 
Earth's  every  virtue,  writ  in  poetie. 
Nigh  did  I  leap,  on  Clio's  calmer  line. 
To  see  thy  story  with  our  own  entwine. 
Oa  Yale'f  full  walls,  no  pictured  shape  to  me 
Like  Berkeley's  seeni'd,  in  priestly  dignity, 
Bttcb  Bs  he  stood,  fatiguing,  year  by  year, 
in  our  behoof,  dull  prince  and  cavalier ; 
And  dauntless  still,  as  erst  the  Genoese  ; 
Such  as  he  wander'd  o'er  the  lody  seas 
To  vex'd  Bermoothes,  witlebs  that  he  went 
Mid  isles  that  beckon'd  to  a  continent. 
Buch  there  he  seem'd,  the  pure,  the  nndefiled! 
And  n>eK  the  record !    Though,  perchance,  I  smiled 
That  those,  in  him,  themselves  will  glorify, 
Who  reap  his  fields,  but  let  his  doctrine  die, 
Tet,  let  him  stand :  the  world  will  note  it  well, 
And  Time  shall  thank  them  for  the  chronicle 
By  sttch  confess'd,  Columbus  of  new  homes 
For  song,  snd  Science  with  her  thousand  tomes. 
Tes — pure  apostle  of  our  western  lore, 
Bpoke  the  full  heart,  that  now  may  breathe  It  noore, 
Btlll  in  those  halls,  where  none  without  a  sneer 
NasM  the  dear  title  of  thy  ghostly  fear. 
Stand  up,  bold  bishop— in  thy  priestly  vest; 
Proof  that  the  Church  bore  letters  to  the  West ! 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  appeared  Mr. 
Coxe's  "Christian  Ballads,"  a  collection  of  reli- 
gious poems,  of  which  the  greater  number  had 
previously  been  given  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  "The  Churchman."     They  are  elo* 
gant,  yet  fervent  expressions  of  the  author's  love 
for  the  impressive  and  venerable  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  rites  of   the   Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

MThile  in  the  university,  Mr.  Coxe  had,  besidea 
acquiring  the  customary  intimacy  with  ancient 
literature,  learned  the  Italian  language;  and  he 
now,  under  Professor  NoBDREiMEa,  devoted  two 
yean  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ger- 
man. After  passing  some  time  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Chelsea,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon'a 
orders,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  June,  184 1 .  In  the  following  July,  on 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University,  he  pronounced  the  closing  oration,  by 
appointment  of  the  faculty;  and  in  August  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Saint  Anne'a 
church,  then  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Goutekhxvb 
Morris  on  his  family  domain  of  Morrisiana,  near 
New  York.  He  was  married  on  the  twenty-firat 
of  September,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
his  third  cousin,  Catharihb  Clsyslaxo,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Simeoit  Htdb. 

Besides  his  numerous  metrical  composition*^ 
published  and  unpublished — Mr.  Coxe  has  writ- 
ten several  elaborate  prose  articles  for  the  "  Bib- 
Ucal  Repository,"  "The  Churchman,"  "The  New 
York  Review,"  and  other  periodical  works.  Rarely 
hai  an  anthor  accomplished  so  much  before  reach- 
hig  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
9  a  S  4% 
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ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXB. 


MANHOOD.* 

BoTHooD  iukth  gone  or  ever  I  wu  'ware ; 
Gone  like  the  birds  that  have  eung  out  their  aummer, 
And  fly  away,  but  never  to  return. 
Gone  like  the  memory  of  a  fairy  viaion ; 
Gone  like  the  stars  that  have  burnt  out  in  heaven ; 
Like  flowers  that  open  once  an  hundred  years, 
And  have  just  folded  up  their  golden  petals ; 
Like  maidenhood  to  one  no  more  a  virgin ; 
Like  all  that 's  bright  and  beautiful  and  transient, 
And  yetf  in  its  surpassing  loveliness 
And  swift  dispersion  into  empty  nothing, 
Like  its  own  self  alone — like  life — like  boyhood ! 
Now,  on  the  traversed  scene  I  leave  forever. 
Doth  memory  cast  already  her  pale  look ; 
And  though  the  mellow  light  of  bygone  summers, 
Gay,  like  a  bride  that  leaveth  her  home-valley, 
She,  with  faint  heart,  upon  the  bending  hill-top 
Tunis  her  fair  neck,  one  moment  unperceived. 
And  through  the  sunset  and  her  tearful  eye 
Throws  a  last  glimpse  upon  her  father's  dwelling: 
Blesses  the  roof-tree,  and  the  groves,  and  garden 
Where  romp  her  younger  sisters,  still  at  home ! 

I  have  just  wakenM  from  a  darling  dream. 
And  fain  would  sleep  again.     I  have  been  roving 
In  a  sweet  isle,  and  would  return  once  more. 
I  have  just  come,  methinks,  from  Fairy-land, 
And  grieve  for  its  sweet  landscapes.  Wake,  my  soul ! 
Thy  holiday  is  over,  play-time  done. 
And  a  stem  master  calls  thee  to  thy  task. 

How  shall  I  ever  go  through  this  rough  world  t 
How  grow  still  older  every  coming  day  ? 
How  merge  my  childish  heart  in  manliness  7 
How  take  my  part  upon  this  tricking  stage  1 
How  wear  the  mask  to  seem  what  I  am  not  ? 
Ah  me !  for  I  forget — I  HI  need  no  mask. 
And  soon  ok!  age  will  need  no  mimicr}' ! 
I've  taken  my  first  step  adown  the  valley. 
And  e*er  I  reach  it  e*en  my  pace  shall  change. 
I  shall  go  down  as  men  have  ever  done. 
And  tread  the  pathway  worn  by  constant  tranqt^ 
Since  first  the  giants  of  old  time  descended, 
And  Adam,  leading  on  our  mother  £tk. 
In  ages  older  than  antiquity. 
This  voice  so  buoyant  shall  be  all  unstrung. 
Like  harps  that  chord  by  chord  grow  musicless : 
These  hands  must  totter  on  a  smooth-topp'd  staff, 
That  whirfd  so  late  the  ball-club  vigorously : 
This  eye  grow  glassy  that  can  sparkle  now. 
And  on  the  clear  earth*s  huM  look  dostingly : 
And  these  brown  locks,  which  tender  hands  hav« 
In  loving  curls  about  their  taper  fingers,     [twined 
Must  silver  soon,  and  bear  about  such  snows 
As  freeze  away  all  touch  of  tenderness. 
And  this,  the  end  of  every  human  story, 
Is  always  this — whatever  its  bej^nning — 
To  wear  the  robes  of  being  in  their  rags. 
To  bear,  like  the  old  Tuscan  prisoners, 
A  corpse  still  with  us,  insupportable ; 
And  then  to  sink  in  clay,  like  earth  to  earth. 
And  hearse  forever,  from  the  gaze  of  man,  [relics. 
What  long  they  thought — now  dare  to  call-^oor 


Glory  to  Him  who  doth  subject  the  aame 
In  hope  of  immortality !  My  song  shall  change ! 
I  go  from  strength  to  strength^-om  joj  to  joj, 
From  being  into  being.     I  haW  leam'd 
This  doctrine  from  the  vanishing  of  joath. 
The  pictured  primer,  true,  is  thrown  aside ; 
But  its  first  lesson  liveth  in  my  heart. 
I  shall  go  on  through  all  eternity. 
Thank  God,  I  only  am  an  embryo  still : 
The  small  beginning  of  a  glorious  soul. 
An  atom  that  shall  fill  immensity. 

The  bell  hath  toird !  my  birth-hour  is  upon  me: 
The  hour  that  made  me  child,  now  makes  me  man! 
Put  childish  things  away,  is  in  the  wsLrning.; 
And  grant  me,  Lord,  with  this,  the  Psalmist's  prayer. 
Remember  not  the  follies  of  my  youth. 
But  in  thy  goodness  think  upon  me.  Lord  ? 


I 
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*  Concliisinn  of  an  unrHibliiihed  poem,  written 
nifht  the  author  came  of  ag^e,  May  10, 1830. 
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OLD  CHURCHES. 

Hast  been  where  the  fuU-blossom*d  bay-tiee  is 
blowing 

With  odours  like  Eden*s  around  1   [grofwuig. 
Hast  seen  where  the   broad-leaved    psLbneCto  is  ■'■ 

And  wild  vines  are  fringing  the  ground  ? 
Hast  sat  in  the  shade  of  catalpaa,  at  nooD« 

And  ate  the  cool  gourds  of  their  clime ; 
Or  slept  where  magnolias  were  screening  the  moon. 

And  the  mocking-bird  sung  her  sweet  rhyme  ? 

And  didst  mark,  in  thy  journey,  at  dew-dropping 

Some  ruin  peer  high  o'er  thy  way,  [eve. 

With  rooks  wheeling  round  it,  and  bushes  to  weave 

A  mantle  for  turrets  so  gray  1 
Did  ye  ask  if  some  lord  of  the  cavalier  kind 

Lived  there,  when  the  country  was  young  t 
And  bum'd  not  the  blood  of  a  Christian,  to  find 

How  there  the  old  prayer-bell  had  rang? 

And  did  ye  not  glow,  when  they  told  ye— 4lie  Lobs 

Had  dwelt  in  that  thistle.grown  pile ; 
And  that  bones  of  old  Christians  were  «ind«r  ils 
sward. 

That  once  had  knelt  down  in  its  ai^  ? 
And  had  ye  no  tear-drops  your  blushes  to  steep 

When  ye  thought— o*er  your  countiy  so  braad. 
The  bard  seeks  in  vain  for  a  mouldering  Knap, 

Save  only  these  churches  of  Gon  ! 

O  ye  that  shall  pass  by  those  ruins  agen. 

Go  kneel  in  their  alTeys  and  pray, 
And  not  till  their  arches  have  echoed  amen. 

Rise  up,  and  fare  on,  in  your  way.        [moNb 
Pray  God  that  those  aisles  may  be  crowded  ^mpt 

Those  altars  surrounded  and  spread. 
While  anthems  and  prayers  are  upeent  as  of  yoi% 

As  they  take  of  the  wine-cup  and  bread. 

Ay,  pray  on  thy  knees,  that  each  old  rural  <^i»t 

They  have  left  to  the  bat  and  the  mole. 
May  sound  with  the  loud-pealing  organ  agmin 

And  the  full  swelling  voice  of  the  souL   fby, 
Peradventure,  when  next  thou  shalt  journey  thei»> 

Even-bells  shall  rin^  out  on  the  air. 
And  the  dim-lighted  windows  reveal  to  thine  ere 

The  snowy-robed  pastor  at  prayer. 

^ —         '-i 
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THE  HEART'S  SONG. 

ht  the  silent  ifldnight  witches, 

List — thy  bosom-door! 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocheth, 

Knocketh  evermore ! 
Say  not  'tis  thy  pulsed  beating; 

'Tis  thy  heart  of  sin : 
Tis  thy  Savio)^  knocks,  and  edcth 

Rise,  and  let  me  in  ! 

Death  comes  down  with  reckleis  footstep 

To  the  hall  and  hut: 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  a-knoddng 

where  the  door  is  shut  ? 
Jssus  waiteth — waiteth — waiteth; 

But  thy  door  is  fast ! 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth : 

Death  breaks  in  at  last 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand— entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in : 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating. 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas !  thou  foolish  virgin. 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not ! 


THE  CHIMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tbb  chimes,  the  chimes  of  Motheriand, 

Of  England  green  and  old. 
That  out  from  lane  and  ivied  tower 

A  thousand  years  have  toU'd  ; 
How  glorious  must  their  music  be 

As  breaks  the  hallow'd  day. 
And  calleth  with  a  seraph's  voice 

A  nation  up  to  pray ! 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  talei^ 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time ! 
And  ring  a  thousand  memories 

At  vesper,  and  at  prime ; 
At  bridal  and  at  burial, 

For  cottager  and  king — 
Those  chimes — ^those  glorious  Christian  fWmtff, 

How  blessedly  they  ring ! 

Those  chimes,  those  chimes  of  Motheriand, 

Upon  a  Christmas  mom, 
Outbreaking,  as  the  angels  did. 

For  a  Redeemer  born ; 
How  merrily  they  call  afar, 

To  rot  and  baron's  hall. 
With  holly  deck'd  and  mistletoe. 

To  keep  the  festival ! 

The  chimes  of  England,  how  they  peal 

.  From  tower  and  gothic  pile. 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  fill 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle ; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  (alls. 
And  stain  the  florid  tracery 

And  banner-dighted  walls ! 


And  then,  those  Easter  bells,  in  spring  I 

Those  glorious  Easter  chimes; 
How  loyally  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  queen  of  holy  times ! 
From  hill  to  hill,  like  sentinels, 

Responsively  they  cry. 
And  sing  the  rising  of  the  Lomn, 

From  vale  to  mountain  high. 

I  love  ye— chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine. 
And  bless  the  Loan  that  I  am  sprang 

Of  good  old  English  line ! 
And  like  a  son  I  sing  the  lay 

That  England's  glory  tells ; 
For  she  is  lovely  to  the  Loan, 

For  you,  ye  Christian  beUa ! 

And  heir  of  her  ancestral  fiune, 

And  happy  in  my  birth. 
Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  forest-Und, 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  voice  shall  be, 

And  here^where  GKid  is  king. 
With  English  chimes,  from  Christian  epiiM^ 

The  wilderness  shall  ring. 


MARCH. 


Mimci— march — march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  treed, 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride,  every  tramp. 

Every  foot&U  is  nearer ; 
And  dimmer  each  lamp. 

As  darkness  grows  drearer; 
But  ho !  how  they  march. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread ; 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

March— march— march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho,  how  they  laugh. 

Going  down  to  the  dead  I 
How  they  whirl — how  they  trip, 

How  they  smile,  how  they  dieUy, 
How  blithesome  they  skip. 

Going  down  to  the  valley; 
Oh-ho,  how  they  march, 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread ; 
Ho-ho,  how  they  skip. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

March — march— -march ! 

Earth  groans  as  they  tread ! 
Each  carries  a  skull ; 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride^every  stamp. 

Every  footfall  is  bolder ; 
'TIS  a  skeleton's  tramp. 

With  a  skull  on  his  shoulder ! 
But  ho,  how  he  steps 

With  a  high-tossing  head. 
That  clay-cover'd  bone, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
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James  Rumill  Lowsll  is  a  soq  of  Doctor 
LowsLL,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Bos- 
ton. He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
I  believe  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1839  he  published  anonymously  a  class 
poem,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  af- 
terward a  volume  entitled  «A  Yearns  Life;*'  and 
he  is  now  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literary 
magasines.  **  Rosaline,"  included  in  this  volume, 
is  one  of  his  most  recent  compositions. 

Sometimes,  in  hours  of  slumberous,  melaneholy 
musing,  strange,  sweet  harmonies  seem  to  pervade 


ItMi] 

the  air ;  impalpable  forms,  with  gaotnenta  IniliDg 
like  shadows  of  summer  cloiida,  glide  above  us; 
and  wild  and  beautiful  thoughts,  ill-defined  as  the 
shapes  we  see,  fill  the  mind.  To  echo  these  har- 
monies, to  paint  these  ethereal  forms,  to  imbody 
in  language  these  thoughts,  would  be  aa  difficult 
as  to  bind  the  rainbows  in  the  skies.  Mr.  Lowsll 
is  still  a  dreamer,  and  he  strives  in  Tain  to  make 
his  readers  partners  in  his  dreamy,  spiritoal  fiu- 
des.  Yet  he  has  written  some  true  poetry,  and 
as  his  later  writings  are  his  best,  he  niay  be  rlsssrd 
among  those  who  give  promise  of  the  highest  ez- 
eellenoe  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 
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ROSALINE. 

Tbou  look*dst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thine  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bri^t 
As  when  we  murmur'd  our  trothplight 

Beneath  the  thick  stars,  Rosalihe  ! 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  head 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed. 
Mine  eyes  scarce  knew  if  thou  wert  dead— 

But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  RoeALZHS ! 

The  deathwatch  tickM  behind  the  wall. 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall. 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 

Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaliits  ! 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears ! 
The  lids  may  shut  out  fleshly  fearsy 
But  still  the  spirit  sees  and  hears. 

Its  eyes  are  lidless,  Rosaliitb  ! 

A  wildness  rushing  suddenly, 
A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh, 
A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die, — 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosalikb  ? 
A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 
A  love  quite  witherM  up  and  gone, 
A  strong  soul  trampled  from  its  throne,— 

What  wouldst  thou  further,  Rosaliwx  t 

*T  is  lone  such  moonless  nights  as  these, 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breeze, 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees. 

And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaliitx  ! 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go^ 
With  long,  black  garments  trailing  slow, 
And  plumes  a-nodding  to  and  fro. 

As  once  I  heard  them,  Rosaliits  ? 

Thy  shroud  it  is  of  snowy  white. 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright, 

Gazing  upon  me,  Rosalins  ! 
There  is  no  Rorrow  in  thine  eyes, 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise,— 
O,  Gon  !  her  gentle  spirit  tries 

To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosalivx  ! 
4« 


Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings. 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happj  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings,^ 

But  I  am  cheeriess,  Rosausk  ! 
The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss. 
The  gravestone  is  o*ergrown  with 
For  Nature  feels  not  any  loss, — 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Bosalikx  ! 

Ah !  why  wert  thou  so  lowly  bred  1 
Why  was  my  pride  gallM  on  to  wed 
Her  who  brought  lands  and  gold  instead 

Of  thy  heart's  treasure,  Rosaubk  t 
Why  did  I  fear  to  let  thee  stay 
To  look  on  me  and  pass  away 
Forgivingly,  as  in  its  May, 

A  broken  flower,  Rosalihx  1 

I  thought  not,  when  my  dagger  strook. 
Of  thy  blue  eyes ;  I  could  not  brook 
The  past  all  pleading  in  one  look 

Of  utter  sorrow,  Rosaliits  ! 
I  did  not  know  when  thou  wert  dead  : 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thrilled  through  my  brain ;  I  would  hsve  fled, 

But  dared  not  leave  thee,  RosAtiira  ! 

A  low,  low  moan,  a  light  twig  stin'd 

By  the  upspringing  of  a  bird, 

A  drip  of  blood, — were  all  I  heard — 

Then  deathly  stillness,  Rosaliitx  ! 
The  sun  roUM  down,  and  very  soon. 
Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stiinM  with  blood,  and  then  a  swoon 

Crept  chilly  o*er  me,  Rosaltitk  I 

The  stars  came  out ;  and,  one  by  one. 
Each  angel  from  his  silver  throne 
Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done  : 

I  dared  not  hide  me,  Roraltn^s  ! 
I  crouchM ;  I  fearM  thy  corpse  would  eir 
Against  me  to  God's  quiet  ftky, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 

To  utter  something,  Rosaliits. 
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I  waited  with  a  madden'd  grin 
To  hear  that  voice  all  icy  thin 
Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  sin 

To  hell  and  heaven,  Rubaliitb  ! 
But  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  seem'd 
That  if  the  very  corpse  had  scream'd, 
The  sound  like  sunshine  glad  had  stream'd 

Through  that  dark  stillneas,  RosalihiI 

Dreams  of  old  quiet  glimmered  by, 

And  faces  loved  in  infancy 

Came  and  look*d  on  me  moumfblly, 

Till  my  heart  melted,  Rosaline  ! 
I  saw  my  mother's  dying  bed, 
I  heard  her  bless  me,  and  I  shed 
Cool  tears — but  lo !  the  ghastly  dead 

Stared  me  to  madness,  Robalikk  ! 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 
I  scream*d  with  horrible  delight. 
And  in  my  brain  an  awful  light 

Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosalini! 
It  is  my  curse !  sweet  memories  fall 
From  me  like  snow — and  only  all 
Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms  crawl 

My  doom*d  heart  over,  Rosalisx  ! 

Thine  eyes  are  shut,  they  never  more 
Will  leap  thy  gentle  words  before 
To  tell  the  secret  o'er  and  o'er 

Thou  couldst  not  smother,  Robaitvx  ! 
Thine  eyes  are  shut :  they  will  not  shins 
With  happy  tears,  or,  through  the  vine 
That  hid  thy  casement,  beam  on  mine 

Sunful  with  gladness,  Rosalias! 

Thy  voice  I  never  more  shall  hear, 
Which  in  old  times  did  seem  so  dear, 
That,  ere  it  trembled  in  mine  ear, 

My  quick  heart  heard  it,  Rosaliits  ^ 
Would  I  might  die !     I  were  as  well, 
Aj,  better,  at  my  home  in  hell. 
To  set  for  ay  a  burning  spell 

'Twixt  me  and  memory,  Ros^Liirx ! 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyai^ 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories, 
Such  pitying  forgiveness  Kes, 

Than  hate  more  bitter,  Rosaliitx  ! 
Woe 's  me !  I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die. 
And  with  mean  clay  in  church-yard  lie- 
Would  God  it  were  so,  Rosalihx  ! 


THE  BEGGAR. 


A  BsooAa  through  the  world  am  I, 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by;— 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me, 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity! 

A  little  of  thy  steadfiistness, 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 
Old  oak,  g^ve  me,— 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  m*  blow, 


And  I  jrield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-set  roots  unmoved  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  might. 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude  tempest-shock  and  withering  blight,^* 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance,— • 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  moumfulness  serene. 
Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 
Pat  in  this  scrip  of  mine, — 
That  grief  may  fall  like  snowflakes  light, 
And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright, — 

0  sweetly-mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content. 
Give  me,  my  cheerfirt  "brook,— 
That  I  may  stiff  be  full  of  glee 
And  gtadsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prison'd  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Ye  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I'  ve  been  in  the  wood ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart; 
But  good-bye,  kind  friends,  every  one, 

1  've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun ; 

Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part. 
The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start. 
And  so  my  journey 's  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me !  how  could  I  forget 
To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet ! 
Some  of  thy  modesty. 
That  flowers  here  as  well,  unseen. 
As  if  before  the  world  thon'dst  been, 
O  give,  to  strengthen  me. 


SONG. 


I. 

Lift  np  the  cnrtains  of  thine  eyea 
And  let  their  light  out  shine ! 

Let  roe  adore  the  mysteries 
Of  those  mild  orbs  of  thine. 

Which  ever  queenly  calm  do  roll, 

AttunM  to  an  ordered  soul ! 

II. 
Open  thy  lips  yet  once  again, 

And,  while  my  soul  doth  hush 
With  awe,  pour  forth  that  holy  stnin 

Which  seemeth  me  to  gush, 
A  fount  of  music,  running  o'er 
From  thy  deep  spirit's  inmost  core ! 

III. 
The  melody  that  dwells  in  thee 

Begets  in  me  as  well 
A  spiritual  harmony, 

A  mild  and  blessed  spell ; 
Far,  far  above  earth's  atmosphere 
I  rise,  whene'er  thy  voice  I  hear. 
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ANNE. 

Thbsi  IB  a  pennreneM  in  quiet  Airiri, 
A  mournful  drooping  of  the  full,  gray  eye. 
At  if  she  had  Bhook  hands  with  Misery, 
And  known  some  care  since  her  short  life  h^an ; 
Her  cheek  is  seriously  pale,  nigh  wan, 
And,  though  of  cheerfulness  there  is  no  lack. 
You  feel  as  if  she  must  be  dressed  in  black ; 
Yet  is  she  not  of  those  who,  all  they  can, 
Strive  to  be  gay,  and,  striving,  seem  most  sad, — 
Hers  is  not  grief,  but  silent  soberness ; 
You  would  be  startled  if  you  «aw  her  glad. 
And  startled  if  you  saw  her  weep,  no  less ; 
She  walks  through  life,  as,  on  the  Sal)bath-day, 
She  decorously  glides  to  church  to  pray. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 


I  s.iw  a  gate :  a  harsh  voire  spake  and  said, 
**  This  is  the  gate  of  Life ;"  above  was  writ, 
«  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  it ;" 
Then  shrank  my  heart  within  itself  for  dread ; 
But,  Buflcr  than  the  summer  rain  is  shed. 
Words  droppM  upon  my  soul  and  they  did  say, 
<*  Fear  nothing.  Faith  shall  save  thee,  watch  and 
So,  without  fear  I  lifted  up  my  head,         [pnj  I** 
And  lo !  that  writing  was  not,  one  fair  word 
Was  carven  in  its  stead,  and  it  was  '*  Love." 
Then  rain'd  once  more  those  sweet  tones  from  above 
With  healing  on  their  wings :  I  humbly  heard, 
«I  am  the  Life,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given ! 
I  am  the  Way,  by  me  ye  enter  Heaven !" 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Mr  friend,  adown  life**  valley,  hand  in  hand, 

With  grateful  change  of  grave  and  merry  speech, 

Or  song,  our  hearts  unlocking  each  to  each. 

We  '11  journey  onward  to  the  silent  land ; 

And  when  stem  Death  shall  loose  that  loving  band. 

Taking  in  his  cold  hand  a  hand  of  ours. 

The  one  shall  strew  the  other's  grave  with  flowers, 

Nor  shall  his  heart  a  moment  be  unmannM. 

My  friend  and  brother !  if  thou  goest  first, 

Wilt  thou  no  more  revisit  mc  Itelowl 

Yea,  when  my  heart  seems  happy  causelessly 

And  swells,  not  dreaming  why,  as  it  would  burst 

With  joy  unspeakable, — my  soul  shall  know 

That  thou,  unseen,  art  bending  over  me. 


THE  POET. 


PoKT  !  who  sittest  in  thy  pleasant  room, 
Warming  thy  heart  with  idle  thoughts  of  love. 
And  of  a  holy  life  that  leads  above. 
Striving  to  keep  life's  spring-flowers  still  in  bloom. 
And  lingering  to  snufT  their  fresh  perfume,-— 
O,  there  were  other  duties  meant  for  thee 
Than  to  sii  down  in  pearefulness  and  Be ! 
O,  there  arc  brother-hearts  that  dwell  in  gloom. 
Souls  loatliHomc,  foul,  and  black  with  daily  sin. 
So  crusted  o'er  with  baseness,  that  no  ray 
Of  Heaven's  blessed  light  may  enter  in ! 
Come  down,  then,  to  the  hot  and  dusty  way, 
And  lead  them  back  to  hope  and  peace  again, — 
For,  save  in  act,  thy  love  is  all  in  vain. 


GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

Ys  mountains,  that  far  off  lift  up  joar  hmk, 
Seen  dimly  through  their  canopies  of  blue. 
The  shade  of  my  unreatful  spirit  sheda 
Distance-created  beauty  over  you ; 
I  am  not  welt  content  with  thu  far  view; 
How  may  I  know  what  foot  of  loved  one  tnaik    \ 
Your  rocks  moss-grown  and  sun-dried  torrent  htik! 
We  should  love  all  things  better,  if  we  knew       [ 
What  claims  the  meanest  have  upon  our  heaiti: 
Perchance  even  now  some  eye,  that  woakl  be  brisk  . 
To  meet  my  own,  looks  on  jour  mist-robed  ferv;  : 
Perchance  your  grandeur  a  deep  joy  impsrli 
To  souls  that  have  encircled  mine  with  light,— 
O,  brother-heart,  with  thee  my  spirit  wanns ! 

— • 

THE  DEAD. 

To  the  dark,  narrow  house  when  loved  ones  go. 
Whence  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  door 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  moie. 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below! 
The  longings  of  the  soul  would  tell  us  so ; 
Although,  so  pure  and  fine  their  being's  esa„ 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witless  of  their  presenos; 
Yet  not  within  the  tomb  their  spirits  glow, 
Like  wizard  lamps  pent  up,  but  whensoevw 
With  great  thoughu  worthy  of  their  high  hAi. 
Our  souls  are  flU'd,  those  bright  ones  with  u  be, 
As,  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel  guests  >~ 
O,  let  us  live  so  worthily,  that  never 
We  may  be  far  from  that  blest  company ! 

LOVE. 

Much  had  I  mused  of  love,  and  in  my  soal 
There  was  one  chamber  where  I  dared  not  look, 
So  much  its  dark  and  dreary  voidness  shook 
My  spipt,  feeling  that  I  was  not  whole :  ! 

All  my  deep  longings  flow'd  toward  one  goal         ' 
For  long,  long  years,  but  were  not  answered. 
Till  hope  was  drooping,  faith  wellnigh  stone-dflsi 
And  I  was  still  a  blind,  earth-delving  mole : 
Yet  did  I  know  that  God  was  wise  and  good. 
And  would  fulfll  my  being  late  or  soon  * 
Nor  was  such  thought  in  vain,  for,  seeing  thnr. 
Great  Love  rose  up,  as,  o'er  a  black  pine-wood. 
Round,  bright,  and  clear,  upstarteth  the  full 
Filling  my  soul  with  glory  utterly. 

— -• 

CAROLINE. 

A  STAiDirsss  sobers  o*er  her  pretty  face. 
Which  something  but  ill-hidden  in  her  eyes. 
And  a  quaint  look  about  her  lips  denies  * 
A  lingering  love  of  girlhood  you  can  trace 
In  hercheckM  laugh  and  half-ncstrain^  pace* 
And,  when  she  bears  herself  most  womanly 
It  seems  as  if  a  watchfiil  mother's  eye 
Kept  down  with  sobering  glance  her  childidi 
Yet  oftentimes  her  nature  gushes  free 
As  water,  long  held  back  by  little  hands 
Within  a  pump,  and  let  forth  suddenly ; 
Until,  her  task  remembering,  she  stands 
A  moment  silent,  smiling  doubtfully. 
Then  laughs  aloud,  and  scorns  her  hated  h#ndf. 
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Amblia  B.  Coppugk,  now  Mrs.  Weibt,  wa» 
born  in  the  small  town  of  St.  MichaeU,  in  Mary- 
land. When  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  ago, 
her  father,  who  is  a  respectable  mechanic,  removed 
to  Lexington,  and  afterward  to  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tacky,  where,  in  1838,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Oioaos  D.  Welbt. 

Most  of  her  poetry  has  been  published  during  the 
last  four  years,  under  the  signature  of  ««  Amsua," 


in  the  *<  Louisville  Journal,"  edited  by  Gcobob  D. 
Prbhtics.  It  has  a  musical  flow  and  harmony, 
and  the  ideas  are  often  poetical ;  but  occasionally 
unmeaning  epithets,  lengthening  out  a  line  or  a 

verse,  remind  us  that  the  writer  is  not  a  scholar- 

it 

like  artisL  8he  has  feeling,  and  fancy,  and  pura 
sentiment — the  highest  qualities  that  ever  distin- 
guish the  poetry  of  women.  She  is  now  bat 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

O,  Thou  who  flingst  so  fair  a  robe 

Of  clouds  around  the  hills  untrod— 
Thoao  mountain-pillars  of  the  globe 

Whose  peaks  sustain  thy  throne,  O  God  ! 
All  glittering  round  the  sunset  skies, 

Their  fleecy  wings  are  lightly  furPd, 
As  if  to  shade  from  mortal  eyes 

The  glories  of  yon  upper  world ; 
There,  while  the  evening  star  upholds 
In  one  bright  spot,  their  purple  folds. 
My  spirit  lifts  its  silent  prayer, 
For  Thou,  O  God  of  love,  art  there. 

The  summer-flowers,  the  fair,  the  sweel 

Up-springing  freely  from  the  sod. 
In  whose  soft  looks  we  seem  to  meet 

At  every  step,  thy  smiles,  O  Goo  ! 
The  humblest  soul  their  sweetness  shares, 

They  bloom  in  palace-hall,  or  cot,^ 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  heart  like  theirs. 

Contented  with  my  lowly  lot ; 
Within  their  pure,  ambrosial  bells 
In  odoora  sweet  thy  spirit  dwells. 
Their  breath  may  seem  to  scent  the  air— 
Tis  thine,  O  God  !  for^Thou  art  there. 

Hark !  from  yon  casement,  low  and  dim. 

What  sounds  are  thefte  that  fill  the  breeiel 
It  is  the  peasant's  evening  hymn 

Arrests  the  fisher  on  the  seas ; 
The  old  man  leans  his  silver  hairs 

Upon  his  lis^ht  suspended  oar. 
Until  those  soft,  delicious  airs 

Have  died  like  ripples  on  the  shore. 
Why  do  his  eyes  in  softness  roll  ? 
What  melts  the  manhood  from  his  soul  1 
His  heart  is  fillM  with  peace  and  prayer, 
For  Thou,  O  God,  art  with  him  there. 

The  birds  amon<;  the  summer  blooms 
Pour  forth  to  Thee  their  hymns  of  love, 

When,  trembling  on  uplifted  plumes. 
They  leave  the  earth  and  soar  above ; 


We  hear  their  sweet,  familiar  airs 

Where'er  a  sunny  spot  is  found : 
How  lovely  is  a  life  like  theirs, 

Diffusing  sweetness  all  around ! 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  sweetest  anthems  softly  roll ; 
7*U1,  melting  on  the  realms  of  air. 
They  reach  thy  throne  in  g^teful  prayer. 

The  stars — those  floating  isles  of  light. 

Round  which  the  clouds  unfurl  their  sails, 
Pure  as  a  woman's  robe  of  white 

That  trembles  round  the  form  it  veilsi 
They  touch  the  heart  as  with  a  spell. 

Yet  set  the  soaring  fancy  free : 
And,  O !  how  sweet  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  faith,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  Thee. 
Each  raging  storm  that  wildly  blows. 
Each  balmy  breeze  that  lifts  the  rose. 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair — 
They  speak  of  tliee,  for  Thou  art  there. 

The  spirit,  oft  oppress*d  with  doubt. 

May  strive  to  cast  thee  from  its  thought; 
But  who  can  shut  thy  presence  out. 

Thou  mighty  Guest  that  com*st  unsought! 
In  spite  of  all  our  cold  resolves. 

Magnetic-like,  where'er  we  be, 
Still,  still  the  thoughtful  heart  revolves, 

And  points,  all  trembling,  up  to  thee. 
We  cannot  shield  a  troubled  breast 
Beneath  the  confines  of  the  blest- 
Above,  below,  on  earth.'in  air, 
For  Thou,  the  livingtjioD,  art  there. 

Tet,  fiir  beyond  the  clouds  outspread. 

Where  soaring  fancy  oft  hath  been, 
There  is  a  land  where  Thou  hast  said 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  enter  in ; 
There,  in  those  realms  so  calmly  bright. 

How  raaoy  a  loved  and  gentle  one 
Bathe  their  soft  plumes  in  living  light. 

That  sparkles  from  thy  radiant  throne ! 
There,  souls  once  soft  and  sad  as  ours 
Look  up  and  sinp:  mid  fadt'lcss  flowers ; 
They  dream  no  more  of  grief  and  care. 
For  Thou,  the  Gun  of  peace,  art  there. 
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AMELIA   B.   WELBY. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Whsw  ihinet  the  itar,  by  thee  loved  beit, 

Upon  these  toft,  delicioui  eves. 
Lighting  the  ring-dove  to  her  nest, 

Where  trembling  stir  the  darkling  leaves ; 
When  flings  the  wave  its  crest  of  foam 

Above  the  shadowy-mantled  seas : 
A  softness  o*er  my  heart  doth  come, 

Linking  thy  memory  with  these ; 
For  if,  amid  those  orbs  that  roll, 

Thou  hast  at  times  a  thought  of  me, 
For  every  one  that  stirs  thy  dbul 

A  thousand  stir  my  own  of  thee. 

Even  now  thy  dear  remembered  eyes, 

Fill'd  up  with  floods  of  radiant  light. 
Seem  bending  from  the  twilight  skies, 

Outshining  all  the  stars  of  night : 
And  thy  young  face,  divinely  fair, 

Like  a  bright  cloud,  seems  melting  throagh, 
While  low,  sweet  whispers  fill  the  air, 

Making  my  own  lips  whisper  too ; 
For  never  does  the  soft  south  wind 

Steal  o'er  the  hush'd  and  lonely  sea, 
But  it  awakens  in  my  mind 

A  thousand  memories,  of  thee. 

O !  could  I,  while  these  hours  of  dreams 

Are  gathering  o'er  the  silent  hills, 
While  every  breeze  a  minstrel  seems. 

And  every  leaf  a  heart  that  thrills. 
Steal  all  unseen  to  some  hushM  place. 

And,  kneeling  *neath  those  burning  orba» 
Forever  gaze  on  thy  sweet  face. 

Till  seeing  every  sense  absorbs ; 
And  singling  out,  each  blessed  even. 

The  star  that  earlier  lights  the  sea, 
Forget  another  shines  in  heaven 

While  shines  the  one  beloved  by  thee. 

Lost  one!  companion  of  the  blest, 

Thou,  who  in  purer  air  dost  dwell. 
Ere  froze  the  life-drops  in  thy  breast. 

Or  fled  thy  soul  its  mystic  cell. 
We  pass*d  on  earth  such  hours  of  bliss 

As  none  but  kindred  hearts  can  know. 
And,  happy  in  a  world  like  this, 

But  dream'd  of  that  to  which  we  go. 
Till  thou  wert  callM  in  thy  young  yean 

To  wander  o*er  that  shoreless  sea, 
Where,  like  a  mistr-.time  disappears, 

Melting  into  eternity. 

I'm  thinking  of  some  sunny  hours. 

That  shone  out  flroldenly  in  June, 
When  birds  were  sint^ing  'mong  the  flowen^ 

With  wild,  sweet  voices  all  in  tune 
When  o'er  thy  locks  of  paly  gold 

Flow'd  thy  transparent  veil  away, 
Till  'ncath  rach  snow-white  trembling  fold 

The  Eden  of  thy  bosom  lay ; 
And,  shelter'd  'noath  its  dark-fringed  lid 

Till  raised  from  thence  in  girlish  glee. 
How  moflostly  thy  glance  lay  hid 

From  the  fond  glances  bent  on  thee. 


There  are  some  hours  that  pass  so  soon 

Our  spell-touch'd  hearts  scarce  know  they  end; 
And  so  it  was  with  that  sweet  June, 

Ere  thou  wert  lost,  my  gentle  friend ! 
O !  how  I  '11  watch  each  flower  that  <:lo«ec 

Through  autumn's  soft  and  breezy  reign. 
Till  summer-blooms  restore  the  roaes. 

And  meny  June  shall  come  again ! 
But,  ah !  while  float  its  sunny  hours 

O'er  fragrant  shore  and  trembling  sea. 
Missing  thy  £iee  among  the  flowers. 

How  my  full  heart  will  mourn  lor  thea ! 


TO  A  SEA-SIIELL. 


Shell  of  the  bright  sea-waves ! 
What  is  it  that  we  hear  in  thy  sad  moanl 
Is  this  unceasing  music  all  thine  own» 

Lute  of  the  ocean-caves ! 

Or,  does  some  spirit  dwell 
In  the  deep  windings  of  thy  chamber  diniy 
Breathing  forever,  in  its  mournful  hjmn. 

Of  ocean's  anthem  swell  t 

Wert  thou  a  murmurer  long 
In  crystal  palaces  beneath  the  seas. 
Ere,  on  the  bright  air,  thou  hadst  heard  tha 

Pour  its  full  tide  of  song  ? 

Another  thing  with  thee — 
Are  there  not  gorgeous  cities  in  the  deep. 
Buried  with  flashing  gems  that  darkly  sleeps 

Hid  by  the  mighty  seal 

And  say,  O  lone  sea-shell. 
Are  there  not  costly  things,  and  sweet  purfiims^, 
Seatter'd  in  waste  o'er  that  sea-gulf  of  tomla  t 

Hush  thy  low  moan,  and  tell. 

But  yet,  and  more  than  all- 
Has  not  each  foaming  wave  in  fury  tossM 
O'er  earth's  most  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  loal^ 

Like  a  dark  funeral  pall  ? 

*Tis  vain — thou  answerest  not ! 
Thou  hast  no  voice  to  whisper  of  the  dead — 
Tis  ours  alone,  with  sighs,  like  odours  shed. 

To  hold  them  unforgot ! 

Thine  is  as  sad  a  strain 
As  if  the  spirit  in  thy  hidden  cell 
Fined  to  be  with  the  many  things  that  dwell 

In  the  wild,  restless  main. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  sound 
Upon  tiie  waters,  whisper'd  by  the  waves. 
But  seemeth  like  a  wail  from  many  graves. 

Thrilling  the  air  around. 

The  earth,  O  moaning  shell ! 
The  earth  hath  melodies  more  sweet  than  thess^ 
The  music-gush  of  rills,  the  hum  of  bees. 

Heard  in  each  blossom's  bell. 

Are  not  these  tones  of  earth. 
The  rustling  foliage  with  its  shivering  leaves. 
Sweeter  than  sounds  that  e'en  in  moonlight  eves 

Upon  the  seas  have  birth  ? 

Alas !  thou  still  wilt  moan — 
Thou'rt  like  the  heart  that  wastes  itself  in  sighs. 
E'en  when  amid  liewildcring  melodies, 

If  parted  from  its  own. 
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MY  SISTERS. 

LiKs  flowers  that  softly  bloom  together. 

Upon  one  fair  and  fragile  stem, 
Mingling  theb  sweets  in  sunny  weather, 

Ere  strange  rude  hands  have  parted  them: 
80  were  we  link'd  unto  each  other, 

Sweet  sisters !  in  our  childish  hoora, 
For  then  one  fond  and  gentle  mother 

To  us  was  like  the  stem  to  flowers. 
She  was  the  golden  thread  that  bound  iia 

In  one  bright  chain  together  here. 
Till  Death  unloosed  the  cord  around  us, 

And  we  were  aever'd  fir  and  near. 

The  floweret's  stem,  when  broke  or  shatter*d, 

Must  cast  its  blossoms  to  the  wind. 
Yet  round  the  buds,  though  widely  scattered, 

The  same  soft  perfume  still  we  find ; 
And  thus,  although  the  tie  is  broken 

That  link'd  us  round  our  mother's  knee, 
The  memory  of  words  we've  spoken 

When  we  were  children  light  and  free, 
Will,  like  the  perfume  of  each  bloMom, 

Live  in  our  hearts  where'er  we  roam. 
As  when  we  slept  on  one  fond  bosom. 

And  dwelt  within  one  happy  home. 

I  know  that  changes  have  come  o'er  ua: 

Sweet  sisters!  we  are  not  the  aaroe, 
For  different  paths  now  lie  before  us. 

And  all  three  have  a  different  name; 
And  yet,  if  Sorrow's  dimming  fingen 

Have  shadow'd  o'er  each  youthful  brow, 
80  much  of  light  around  them  lingers, 

I  cannot  trace  those  shadows  now. 
Ye  both  have  those  who  love  ye  only, 

Whose  dearest  hopes  are  round  ye  thrown— 
While,  like  a  stream  that  wanders  lonely. 

Am  I,  the  youngest,  wildest  one. 

My  heart  is  like  the  wind  that  beareth 

Sweet  scents  upon  its  unseen  wing— 
The  wind !  that  for  no  creature  careth, 

Yet  stealeth  sweets  from  every  thing; 
It  hath  rich  thoughts  forever  leaping 

Up,  like  the  waves  of  flashing  seas. 
That  with  their  music  still  are  keeping 

Soft  time  with  every  fitful  breeze ; 
Each  leaf  that  in  the  bright  air  quiver% 

The  sounds  from  hidden  solitudes, 
And  the  deep  flow  of  far-off  rivers. 

And  the  loud  rush  of  many  floods: 
All  these,  and  more,  stir  in  my  bosom 

Feelings  that  make  my  spirit  glad. 
Like  dew-drops  shaken  in  a  blossom. 

And  yet  there  is  a  something  sad 
Mix'd  with  those  thoughts,  like  clouds,  that  hover 

Above  us  in  the  quiet  air. 
Veiling  the  moon's  pale  beauty  over 

Like  a  dark  spirit  brooding  there. 

But,  sisters !  those  wild  thoughts  were  never 
Yours,  for  ye  would  not  love  like  me 

To  gaze  upon  the  stars  forever. 
To  hear  the  wind's  wild  melody. 


Ye'd  rather  look  on  smiling  faces. 

And  linger  round  a  cheerful  hearth, 
Than  mark  the  stars'  bright  hiding-places 

As  they  peep  out  upon  the  earth. 
But,  listen !  as  the  stars  of  even 

Shrink  from  day*s  golden  flashing  eye. 
And,  melting  in  the  depths  of  heaven, 

Veil  their  soft  beams  within  the  sky : 
80  will  we  pass,  the  joyous-hearted, 

The  fond,  the  young,  like  stara  that  wine, 
Till  every  link  of  earth  be  parted. 

To  form  in  heaven  one  myatie  chain. 


"I  KNOW  THAT  THY  SPIRIT." 


I  Kirow  that  thy  spirit  looks  radiantly  down 

From  yon  beautiful  orb  of  the  west, 
For  a  sound  and  a  sign  have  been  set  in  my  own, 

That  tell  of  the  place  of  thy  rest; 
For  I  gaze  on  the  star  that  we  talk'd  of  so  oft, 

As  our  glances  would  heavenward  rove, 
When  thy  step  was  on  earth,  and  thy  bosom  wts 
soft 

With  a  sense  of  delight  and  of  love. 

The  dreams  that  were  laid  on  thy  shadowless  brow 

Were  pure  as  a  feeling  unborn. 
And  the  tone  of  thy  voice  was  as  pleasant  and  low 

As  a  bird's  in  a  pleasant  spring  mom ; 
Such  a  heaven  of  purity  dwelt  in  thy  breast. 

Such  a  world  of  bright  thoughts  in  thy  soul. 
That  naught  could  have  made  thee  more  lovely 
or  blest, 

80  bright  was  the  beautiful  whole. 

But,  now  o'er  thy  breast  in  the  hush  of  the  tomb 

Are  folded  thy  pale  graceful  arms, 
While  the  midnight  of  death,  like  a  garment  of 
gloom, 

Hangs  over  that  bosom's  young  charms; 
And  pale,  pale,  alas !  is  thy  rosy  lip  now. 

Its  melody  broken  and  gone; 
And  cold  is  the  young  heart  whose  sweet  di 
below 

Were  of  summer,  of  summer  alone. 


Yet  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  thine  eyelids  of 

O'er  their  blue  orbs  so  mournfully  meek, 
And  the  delicate  blush  that  would  vanish  and  gli 

Through  the  light  of  thy  transparent  cheek. 
And  thy  tresses  all  put  from  thy  forehead 

These,  these  on  my  memory  rise 
As  I  gaze  on  yon  bright  orb  whose  beautifiil  ray 

Hath  so  often  been  blest  by  thine  eyes. 

The  blue-girdled  stars  and  the  soft  dreamy  air 

Divide  thy  fair  spirit  and  mine : 
Yet  I  look  in  my  heart,  and  a  something  is  there 

That  links  it  in  feeling  to  thine: 
Tlie  glow  of  the  sunset,  the  voiee  of  the  breeae, 

As  it  cradles  itself  on  the  sea, 
Are  dear  to  my  bosom,  for  moments  like  theee 

Are  sacred  to  memory  and  thee. 
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LUCRETIA  AND  MARGARET  DAVIDSON. 


^^^  ^^t^^*^a^>^^t^^^^^^^0* 


I  DID  not  notioe  Lucbbtia  Maria  Datidsov 
in  that  part  of  this  Tolame  in  which,  according  to 
the  chronological  order  which  has  governed  me,  her 
biography  should  have  appeared,  because  it  seemed 
most  proper  to  consider  together  the  remarkable  ' 
children  of  whom  she  was  the  first  born  and  the 
first  to  die.  The  verses  which  she  wrote,  like  those 
of  her  younger  sister,  are  extraordinary,  considered 
as  the  productions  of  so  young  a  person,  however 
little  they  might  deserve  regard  if  presented  as  the 
effusions  of  a  matured  and  well-educated  mind. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  memoirs 
may  remember  that  an  unusual  precocity  of  genius 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  this  country.  The 
cases  of  LucmsTiA  and  MxaeARET  Davidson  are 
doubtless  more  interesting  than  any  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  but  they  are  not  the  most  wonder- 
ful that  have  been  known  in  America.  About 
two  years  ago  I  was  shown,  by  one  of  the  house 
of  Hakpib  and  BaoTHsas,  the  publishers,  some 
verses  by  a  girl  but  eight  years  of  age,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  in  Connecticut— that  seemed  supe- 
rior to  any  composed  by  the  Davidsons;  and  I 
have  heard  of  other  prodigies  no  less  remarkable. 
Greatness  is  not  often  developed  in  childhood,  and 
where  a  strange  precocity  is  observable,  it  is  gene- 
rally but  a  premature  blossoming  of  the  mind* 
We  cannot  always  decide  to  even  our  own  satis- 
fitctlon,  whether  it  is  so,  but  as  the  writings  of  the 
raMects  of  this  notice,  when  they  were  from  nfaie 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  no  progress^  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  like  the  won- 
derful boy  Zerar  Colburn,  of  Vcrraant,  whose 
arithmetical  calculations  many  years  ago  astonish- 
ed the  world,  they  would  have  possessed  in  their 
physical  maturity  no  high  intellectual  qualities. 

Thefatherof  LucRCTiA  and  Margaret  Da yid- 
lov  was  a  physician.  Their  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Miller.  She  was  a  woman  of 
an  ardent  temperament  and  an  afTeciionate  dispo- 
sition, and  had  been  carefully  educated.  Luc  rbti a 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Plattsburgh,  in  New 
York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1808. 
In  her  infancy  she  was  exceedingly  fragile,  but  she 
grew  stronger  when  about  eighteen  months  old, 
and  though  less  vit^orous  than  most  children  of 
her  age,  suffered  little  for  several  years  firom 
sickness.  She  learned  the  alphabet  in  her  third 
year,  and  at  four  was  sent  to  a  public  school, 
where  she  was  taught  to  read  and  to  form  letters 
in  sand,  afWr  the  Lancasterian  system.  As  soon 
as  she  could  read,  her  time  was  devoted  to  the  little 
books  that  were  given  to  her,  and  to  composition. 
Her  mother  at  one  time  wishing  to  write  a  totter, 
found  that  a  quire  or  more  of  paper  had  disappear- 
ed from  the  place  where  writing  implements  were 
kept,  snd  when  she  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  it, 
the  child  came  forward,  and  acknowledged  that 


■he  had  "used  it."  As  Mrs.  DATinoosr  knew  she 
had  not  been  taught  to  write,  she  was  aurprind, 
and  inquired  in  what  manner  it  had  been  destroy- 
ed. LucRETiA  burst  into  tears,  and  replied  that 
she  did  **not  like  to  telL"  The  question  was  dbC 
urged.  From  that  time  the  p^ier  ^^jw^^p^ifi  to 
disappear,  and  she  was  frequently  observed  with 
little  bUnk  books,  and  pena,  and  ink,  sedoloosly 
ahunning  observation.  At  length,  when  she  was 
about  six  years  old,  her  mother  found  hidden  in 
a  closet,  rarely  opened,  a  parcel  of  papers  which 
proved  to  be  her  manuscript  books.  On  one  aide 
of  each  leaf  was  an  artfully  sketched  picture,  ai^ 
on  the  other,  in  rudely  formed  letters,  were  poe&al 
explanations. 

From  this  time  she  acquired  knowledge  vmy 
rapidly,  studying  intensely  at  school,  and  raaitim 
in  every  leisure  moment  at  home.  When  abool 
twelve  years  of  age  she  accompanied  her  teher 
to  a  celebration  of  the  birth-night  of  Wasftiioglon. 
She  had  studied  the  history  of  the  father  of 
country,  and  the  scene  awakened  her  enth 
The  next  day  an  older  sister  found  her  abaoitad 
in  writing.  She  had  drawn  an  urn,  and  writtea 
two  stansas  beneath  it  They  were  shown  to  her 
mother,  who  expressed  her  delight  with  sQch  ani- 
mation that  the  child  immediately  added  the  eoo- 
cloding  verses,  and  returned  with  the  poem  as  it 
is  printed  in  her  <«  Remains" — 

And  does  a  Hero*fl  dust  lie  here  t 
Columbia!  fssa  and  drop  a  tear  I 
His  country's  and  the  orphan's  (Viendi 
Bee  thousands  o*er  his  ashes  bend ! 

AoMmii  the  heroes  of  the  afe, 
lie  was  the  warrior  and  the  sa^e ! 
He  left  a  train  of  glory  bright 
Which  never  will  be  hid  in  alglit. 

The  toils  of  war  and  danger  past. 

He  reaps  a  rich  reward  at  last ; 

His  pure  soul  mounts  on  cherub's  wingsb 

And  DOW  with  saints  snd  angels  sings. 

The  brightest  on  the  list  of  ftme. 

In  golden  letters  shines  his  name ; 

Her  trump  shall  sound  it  through  the  worid. 

And  the  striped  banner  ne'er  be  ftirt'd  ! 

And  every  sex,  and  every  age, 
From  lisping  iioy,  to  learned  sage. 
The  widow,  and  her  orphan  son, 
Revere  the  name  of  WAsnlsaTON. 

She  continued  to  write  with  much  indaatry  from 
this  period.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  her  health 
being  very  feeble,  she  was  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  sent  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Canada.  In 
Montreal  she  was  delighted  with  the  public  build- 
ings, martial  parades,  pictures,  and  other  novri 
sights,  and  she  returned  to  Plattsburgh  with  reno- 
vated health.  Ilcr  sist*>r  Margarkt  was  bom 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1823,  and  a  few 
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Ibp  Ikr  fnt  apM  Itfn  Mt  aiOli  Bd, 
Asd  fly  u  Mk  Ifaa  botam  oTUij  Owl. 
In  the  nunmer  of  IBM  ibe  flnubed  her  JangMt 
poem,  "Amir  Khui,"  uid  in  the  kutumn  of  the 
M  ;eu  was  hdI  to  the  atwiiatj  at  Hn.  Wix- 

I  1.1  ID,  at  Troy,  where  ihe  icnuimd  during  the 
winter.  In  May,  182&,  after  ipending  Hmal 
wceki  at  home,  ihe  waa  tranjfnred  to  a  boanling- 
achool  at  Albuiy,  and  bare  her  health,  which  lud 
Ittlbre  been  ali^tly  allected,  rapidly  declined.  In 
company  with  Iwr  motlier,  and  Mr.  Moai  Kiit, 
a  gentleman  of  Cutanea  who  lud  undertaken  to 
daA^  iltecoateof  her  edncatiea,  «he  ratumed  to 
PhttaboTgh  in  July,  add  died  there  m  the  twmty- 
nventh  of  Angiut,  one  month  before  bcs  aaren- 
teenth  birthnlay.  She  ratained,  until  her  death, 
tlie  purity  and  rimpHinty  of  childhood,  and  died  in 
the  confiilent  hope  of  ■  Uiiefal  immortalitj. 

Soon  after  h«r  death,  her  poem*  and  proae  wiTt> 
inga  were  poblithed,  with  a  memoir  hy  Mr.  B.  F. 
B.  Moasi,  of  New  York,  and  an  alahorate  biogra- 
phy of  her  Ufa  and  eharaeter  has  aioce  been  written 
by  Miaa  G.  M.  Bidswick,  the  aathor  td  "Hope 
Lealie,"  etc.  The  Mlowing  luiaua  are  among  the 
moat  petiect  die  produced.  They  ware  iililiiiml 
>  her  aiater,  Hia.  Townaso,  in  har  ftftaanth 


Aid  dirkHi 


la  lb*  iKk  of  luaTfa  i 


To  ytaeyi  tponh*  aai  k  flTcii  | 
Wb«B  the  broad  orb  of  beinn  li  brifln, 

And  look!  aroand  whh  (oldoB  eje  | 
Wban  NMsn,  Hften'd  by  bar  ll|bl. 

B*eina  calnLy,  ■olanmlr  lo  11a  ^ 
TtMn,  when  our  ibnnfliU  are  mlaed  ibora 


TliT  yootbhil  tmoin'*  uiidaren  (ti 

And  (IM  cup  oriorrDir.  m1ii|Lrd  fbi 
Shall  be  drain 'd  to  Ihc  dreii  In  i|i 
Yt,  nuidan,  j«,  I  rud  In  Iblni  • 
A  dirk,  ind  ■  doubtful  propbeey. 


Tke  loircnl  amrmw,  ll 
TbaraiblBiwivHon 

And,  BukleB,  Ihy  ISTed  < 


Whtn  IbJi  e 
Tbcn,  uidt 


I  la  cloHd  IB  ill  loBf ,  lui  alaep, 
,pBUH,wh>Btbybi       ■ 


■•l^t 


ipbaty. 
Habsabit  DATrDaos,  at  the  lime  of  I 
of  LncaaTii,  wia  not  qnite  two  yean  old.  Hw 
•tent  made  a  deep  and  laaliiig  iiiijiiiwiii  on  ber 
mind.  She  la*ed,  whan  bat  thrae  jean  oU,  to  ait 
on  a  cuahioD  at  her  mottiei'B  feet,  liatening  to 
anecdotes  of  her  ajiter'*  life,  and  detaiia  <jl  tlia 
aranta  which  preceded  brr  death,  and  woold  oAen 
udaim,  while  hei  face  beamed  with  mingled  euKb 
tiona,  "O,  I  will  try  to  flU  her  pbKe— teach  nw  to 
ha  like  her !"  She  needed  little  leaching.  In  ii^ 
telligmce,  and  in  hleraiy  progreM,  ahe  aorpaaaad 
LocBmi.  When  aii  yean  of  age,  aha  eonld 
read  with  fiueoey,  and  would  ait  by  the  bedaida  of 
her  Rck  mother,  reading  with  enthnseatio  iijHitjtj 
and  apprcfniala  emphaaia,  Ihe  poetry  of  Ka/im, 
GswriB,  TRoMaoir,  and  other  great  aolhoiiynd 
naAing,  wHh  diacrimination,  Ihe  paMem«  wilk 
whkh  ibe  waa  moat  pleased.  Between  the  dxth 
and  aevanth  year  of  her  age  aha  entand  oo  a 
ganoral  conne  at  education,  aludying  gnmmar, 
geognphy,  hirtoiy,  and  ihetorie;  bat  her  etmatila- 
tioD  had  already  began  to  tbow  aymploma  at  decay, 
which  rendered  il  eipedient  to  check  her  B{i[dic*- 
tion.  In  her  aeveoth  nuomer  ihe  waa  taken  to  the 
Springe  of  Baraloga,  the  walen  of  which  aeemed 
to  have  a  beneficiil  effect,  and  ahe  afterward  ao- 
eompanied  tier  parenta  to  New  York,  with  which 
dly  ihe  wu  highly  delighted.  On  her  return  to 
Plattaburgh,  hcritrenglh  wii  much  increaied,  and 
aha  renimed  her  atudiei,  nith  great  uaiduity.  In 
Ibe  aatiuDn  of  1S30,  howeoer,  her  hcaillh  began  to 
lail  again,  and  it  waa  thooght  proper  for  hac  ai^ 
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her  mother  to  join  Mra.  Towirsiini,  en  elder  niter, 
in  an  inland  town  of  Canada.  She  remained  here 
nntU  1838,  when  she  liad  a  severe  attack  of  acarlet 
fever,  and  on  her  alow  recovery  it  waa  determined 
to  go  again  to  New  York.  Her  residence  in  the 
city  was  protracted  until  the  summer  heat  became 
oppressive,  and  she  expressed  her  yearnings  for 
the  banks  of  the  Saranac,  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  probably  equal  to  any  ever  wiitten  by 
so  young  an  author : 

I  would  fly  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  hs  care, 

To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flowerets  to  flUr, 

To  the  eool  (raity  ebade  and  the  rivulet  bright, 

Whteh  reflects  the  pale  moon  in  its  bosom  of  lifht ; 

Again  would  I  view  the  old  cottage  so  dear, 

Where  I  sported  a  babe,  without  aorrow  or  fear ; 

1  would  leave  this  great  city,  ao  brilliant  and  gay, 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  (klr  lummer  day. 

I  have  ft'lends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave  wKh  regret. 

But  the  love  of  my  home,  O I  't  is  tenderer  yet  i 

Ttisfe  a  sister  repoees  unconscious  In  death, 

'T  was  there  she  first  drew,  and  there  yielded  her  breath, 

▲  Aither  I  love  is  away  flrom  me  now, 

O!  could  1  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow, 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear. 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear. 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call. 

But  ray  own  happy  home  it  Is  dearer  than  all. 

The  family  soon  after  became  temporary  resi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Ballston,  near  Saratoga; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  of  Ruremont,  on  the 
Soond,  or  East  River,  about  four  miles  from  New 
York.  Here  they  remained,  except  at  short  inters 
vals,  until  the  summer  of  1837,  when  they  returned 
to  Ballston.  In  the  last  two  years  MAaoAaxT  had 
•oAnd  much  from  illness  herself,  and  had  lost  by 
detth  her  aister  Mrs.  Towfsshd,  and  two  brothers; 
and  now  her  mother  became  alarmingly  ilL  Aa 
the  season  advanced,  however,  health  seemed  to 
ravint  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  ftmily, 
and  Maboabst  was  as  happy  as  at  any  period  of 
her  Hie.  Early  in  1828,  Doctor  Datidsov  took  a 
hoose  in  Saratoga,  to  which  he  removed  on  the  flnt 
of  May.  Here  she  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  from 
the  longs,  but  recovered,  and  when  her  brothers 
visiCid  home  from  New  York  she  returned  with 
tiiem  to  the  city,  and  remained  there  sevend 
weeks.  She  reached  Saratoga  again  in  July;  the 
bloom  had  for  the  last  time  left  her  cheeks;  and 
she  decayed  gradually  until  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  when  her  spirit  returned  to  God.  She 
was  then  but  fifteen  yean  and  eight  numtha  old. 

Her  later  poems  do  not  seem  to  me  superior  to 
some  vrritten  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  the  prose 
compositions  included  in  the  volume  of  her  remains 
edited  by  Mr.  Irtivs,  are  not  better  than  those  of 
many  guls  of  her  age.    One  of  her  latest  and  most 


peiftct  pieces  is  the  dedication  of  a  poem  entitM 
**  Leonora*'  to  the  "Spirit  of  her  Sister  Lucmia^ 

O,  tboo,  so  early  lost,  so  long  deplored ! 

Pure  spirit  of  my  aister,  be  tboa  near ! 
And  whUe  1  touch  this  ballow'd  harp  of  thine. 

Bend  from  the  skies,  sweet  sister,  band  and  bsar! 

Fer  thee  I  poar  this  anafliected  lay  s  s 

To  thee  these  simple  numbers  all  belong : 

Fbr  thoufh  thine  earthly  form  has  pasa*d  a 
Thy  memory  atUi  inspires  my  childish  B<Mig 
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Take  then  this  feeUe  tribute  :~'tis  thine  o^ 
Thy  ilngen  sweep  my  trembling  heart-strtngs  o'w, 

▲rouse  to  hsraaony  each  buried  tone* 
And  bid  Its  waken'd  masic  sleep  no  mora ! 

Long  has  thy  voice  been  silcat,  and  thj  Ijrre 
HasK  o'er  thy  grave,  in  death's  unbroken  rest; 

Bat  when  its  hwt  sweet  tonep  were  borne  away 
One  answerinf  echo  linger'd  in  my  breast. 

OI  thou  pare  spirit!  if  thou  tioverest  near. 
Accept  these  lines,  unworthy  though  tliey  be. 

Faint  schoes  from  thy  fount  ofsonf  divine. 
By  thee  inspired,  and  dedicate  to  thee  t 

The  following  lines  addressed  to  her  mother,  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  were  the  last  she  ever  wrote : 

O,  mollier,  would  tlie  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  thou  lovest  to  hear. 

And  breatlie  each  trembling  new-bom  thought 
Within  thy  fondly-listening  ear. 

As  when  In  days  of  liealth  and  glee. 

My  hopes  and  fkncies  wander'd  ftee. 

Bnt,  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  pasa'd 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  tiere  ; 

A  cload  of  dsrksst  gloom  hath  wrapped 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career  ; 

No  soog,  no  eclio  can  I  win. 

The  sparkling  fount  liath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  liope  bums  dim. 

And  foncy  spreads  her  wings  no  more. 
And  O,  Iiow  vain  and  trivial  aeem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prised  before  ; 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife  ; 
Ot  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on, 

Tlie  pathway  to  eternal  life! 
Tlien  when  my  cares  and  foars  are  o'er, 
I  '11  sing  thee  as  in  **days  of  yore." 

I  said  that  Hope  had  pass'd  flrom  earth, 
'Twas  bat  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth. 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven ; 

When  mine  are  wash'd  In  tears  away. 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  Isy. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above. 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love- 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneftil  voices  swell  my  heart— 
Thea  shall  each  word,  esch  note  I  raise. 
Burst  forth  ia  pealing  hymns  of  praise, 
And  all  not  oifor'd  at  His  shrine. 
Dear  Bother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 
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EDWARD  EVERETT,  LL.D. 


OIRGB  OF  ALARIO,  THK  VISIGOTH, 

Who  fltormed  and  ipollml  the  city  of  Rome,  and  wat 
afterward  buried  in  the  channel  of  the  rirer  BmeatlMt 
the  water  of  which  had  been  diverted  fh>m  Its  eouiM 
that  the  body  mtght  be  Interred. 

WrfE:r  I  am  dead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  sorrowa  at  my  bier. 

Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 
Stain  it  with  hypocritic  tear; 

For  I  will  die  as  I  did  live, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

Ye  ihall  not  raise  a  marble  bast 

Upon  the  spot  where  I  repose ; 
Te  shall  not  fawn  before  my  durt, 

In  hollow  circumstance  of  woes ; 
Nor  sculptured  clay,  with  lying  breathy 
Insult  the  clay  that  moulds  beneath. 

Te  shall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil. 
Your  monuments  upon  my  breast. 

Nor  yet  within  the  common  soil 

Lay  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  real; 

Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 

On  him  that  was  «the  scourge  of  GKkD." 

But  ye  the  moimtain-stream  shall  torn. 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare, 
And  hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  um, 

A  resting-place  forever  there : 
Then  bid  its  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  of  kings ; 
And  never  be  the  secret  said. 
Until  the  deep  grive  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  them  birth ; 

The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king. 
The  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth : 

For,  e'en  though  dead,  will  I  control 

The  trophies  of  the  capitol. 

But  when  beneath  the  mountain-tide 
Ve've  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot, 

Ve  nhall  not  rear  upon  its  side 
Pillar  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot ; 

For  long  enough  the  world  has  ^ook 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look; 

And  now  that  I  have  run  my  race, 

The  astonish*d  realms  shaU  rest  a  space. 


My  course  was  like  a  river  deep. 
And  from  the  northern  hills  I  burst, 

Across  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep, 
And  where  I  went  the  spot  was  cursed. 

Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 

Where  Alabic  and  his  hosts  had  been. 

See  how  their  haughty  barriers  fail 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breasted  legions  quail 
Before  my  ruthless  sabaoth. 

And  low  the  queen  of  empires  kneels. 

And  grovels  at  my  chariot>wheels. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 
In  judgntent  my  triumphal  car; 

'Twas  GKko  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 

To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand. 

The  appointed  scourge  of  his  command. 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  rear'd 
O'er  guilty  king  and  guilty  realm; 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steered. 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm. 
When,  launch'd  in  fury  on  the  flood, 
I  plough'd  my  ways  through  seas  of  blood. 
And,  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spilt, 
Wash'd  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt. 

Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  pour'd  the  torrent  of  my  powen, 

And  feeble  Ccaars  shriek'd  for  help 
In  vain  within  their  seven-hill'd  towen ; 

I  quench'd  in  blood  the  brightest  gem 

That  glitter'd  in  their  diadem. 

And  struck  a  darker,  deeper  dye 

In  the  purple  of  their  majesty ; 

And  bade  my  northern  banners  shine 

Upon  the  conquered  Palatine. 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  done ; 

I  go  to  Him  from  whence  I  came ; 
But  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name ; 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sick. 
When  men  shall  think  of  Alabic 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  done— 

But  darker  ministers  of  fate, 
Impatient,  round  the  eternal  throne. 

And  in  the  eaves  of  vengeance  wait; 
And  soon  mankind  9hall  blench  away 
Before  the  name  of  Attila. 

4» 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.  LL.  D. 


HENRY  PICKERING. 


TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER. 

Sums,  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

When  infant  innocence  ascends, 
Some  angel,  brighter  than  the  rest, 

The  spotless  spirit's  flight  attends. 
On  wings  of  ecstasy  they  rise, 

Beyond  where  worlds  material  roll ; 
mi  some  fair  sister  of  the  skies 

Receives  the  unpolluted  souL 

That  inextinguishable  beam, 

With  dust  united  at  our  birth, 
Sheds  a  more  dim,  discolour*d  gleam 

The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth. 
Closed  in  this  dark  abode  of  clay, 

The  stream  of  glory  faintly  bums  i— 
Not  unobsenred,  the  lucid  ray 

To  its  own  native  fount  returns. 

But  when  the  Lord  of  mortal  breath 

Decrees  his  bounty  to  resume, 
And  points  the  silent  shaft  of  death 

Which  speeds  an  infant  to  the  tomb^ 
No  passion  flerce,  nor  low  desire. 

Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame; 
Back  to  its  Groo  the  living  fire 

Reverts,  unclouded  as  it  came. 

Fond  mourner !  be  that  solace  thine ! 

Let  hope  her  healing  charm  impart. 
And  soothe,  with  melodies  divine. 

The  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart 
O,  think  ^  the  darlings  of  thy  love. 

Divested  of  this  earthly  clod. 
Amid  un  numbered  saints  above. 

Bask  in  the  bosom  of  their  God. 

Of  their  short  pilgprimage  on  earth 

Still  tender  images  remain : 
Still,  still  they  bless  thee  for  their  birth. 

Still  filial  gratitude  retain. 
Each  anxious  care,  each  rending  sigh. 

That  wrung  for  them  the  parent's  breast, 
Dwells  on  remembrance  in  the  sky. 

Amid  the  raptures  of  the  blest 

OVr  thee,  with  looks  of  love,  they  bend ; 

For  thee  the  Lord  of  life  implore; 
And  oft  from  sainted  bliss  descend. 

Thy  wounded  quiet  to  restore. 
Ofl.  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

They  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  bed ; 
Oft.  till  the  mom's  returning  light, 

Still  watchful  hover  o'er  thy  head. 

Hark !  in  such  strains  as  saints  employ, 

They  whi^jwr  to  thy  bosom  peace ; 
Calm  the  perturbed  heart  to  joy. 

And  bid  the  streaming  sorrow  cease. 
Then  dry,  henceforth,  the  bitter  tear: 

Their  part  and  thine  inverced  see : — 
Thou  wert  their  guardian  angel  here. 

They  guardian  angels  now  to  thee. 


TO  THE  FRIN6ILLA  MELODIA.* 

Jot  fills  the  vale. 
With  joy  ecstatic  quivers  every  wing, 
Aa  floata  thy  note  upon  the  genial  gsJe, 

Sweet  bird  of  spring ! 

The  violet 
Awakens  at  thy  song,  and  peers  from  oat 
Its  fiagrant  nook,  as  if  the  seaaon  yet 

RemainM  in  doubt 

While,  from  the  rock. 
The  columbine  its  crimson  bell  soBpenda, 
That  careless  vibrates,  as  its  slender  stalk 

The  sephyr  benda. 

Say !  when  the  blaat 
Of  winter  swept  our  whiten'd  plains,  what  ^'Ww**;^ 
What  sunnier  realm  thou  charm*dst. 

Thy  joyous  time  1  r 


Did  the  gpieen  isles 
Detain  thee  long?  or,  mid  the  palmy  grorsa 
Of  the  bright  south,  where  liberty  now  «w«|f^ 

Didst  sing  thy  loves  ? 

O,  well  I  know 
Why  thou  art  here  thus  soon,  and  why  the 
So  near  the  sun  have  lesser  charms  than  now 

Our  land  of  flowons. 

Thou  art  retum'd 
On  a  glad  errand,— to  rebuild  thy  nest. 
And  fimi  anew  the  gentle  fire  that  bamVi 

Within  thy  breast 

And  thy  wild  strain, 
Pour'd  on  the  gale,  is  Iove*s  transporting 
That,  calling  on  the  plumy  choir  again. 

Bids  them  rejoice. 

Nor  calls  alone 
To  enjoy,  but  bids  improve  the  fleeting  hour— > 
Bids  i\\  that  ever  heard  love's  witching  tone. 

Or  felt  his  power. 

The  poet,  too. 
It  soft  invokes  to  touch  the  trembling  wiie; 
Yet,  ah,  how  few  its  sounds  shall  list  how  fisw 

His  song  admire ! 

But  thy  sweet  lay, 
Thou  darling  of  the  spring !  no  ear  disdains; 
Thy  sage  instructress.  Nature,  says,  <«Be  gav!" 

And  prompts  thy  strains. 

0,  if  T  knew 
Like  thee  to  sing,  like  thee  the  heart  to  fire,— 
Youth  should  enchanted  throng,  and  beauty  sue 

To  hear  my  lyre. 

Oft  as  the  year 
In  gloom  is  wrapp'd,  thy  exile  I  shall  monrn,— 
Oft  as  the  spring  returns  shall  hail  sincere 

Thy  glad  return. 

*  The  song-spBrrow. 
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SAMUEL  WOODWORTH.* 


THE  BUCKET. 

How  dear  to  thU  heart  are  the  ecenea  of  my  child- 
hood ! 
When  fond  recollection  preeenta  them  to  irieir; 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild 
wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  in&ncy  knew; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  piill  which  itood 
by  it, 
The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  backet  which  hung  in  the  welt 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  mos»-cover*d  bucket  which  hung  in  the  welL 

That  moss-cover*d  vessei  I  hail  as  a  treasure, 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
.  I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seiied  it  with  hands  that  were  glowing 

How  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell. 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowings 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  welL 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  arose  from  the  welL 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  reoetve  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  Upt; 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

Though  fiird  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiteb  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  wilt  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  rererts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  weD. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moos-cover'd  bucket  which  hangs  in  hie  woIL 


JOHN  SHAW,  M.  D.t 


BONO. 


Who  has  robVd  the  ocean  cave. 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hoe  t 
Who,  from  India's  distant  wave, 
For  thee,  those  pearly  treasures  drew! 
Who,  from  yonder  orient  sky, 
Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  1 

Thousand  charms,  thy  form  to  deck. 

From  sea,  and  earth,  and  air  are  torn ; 
Roses  bloom  upon  thy  cheek. 

On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  home. 
Guard  thy  bosom  from  the  day, 
Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  away. 

But  one  charm  remains  behind, 

Which  mute  earth  can  ne'er  impart ; 
Nor  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find. 
Nor  in  the  circling  air  a  heart ; 
Fairest,  wouldst  thou  perfect  be. 
Take,  O,  take  that  heart  from  me. 


*  Mr.  WooDwoBTH  li  the  author  of  sevsral  toI 
of  tonffif  coniei1i«Mi,  Slc.  lie  was  born  in  Seltuate, 
sacbusetts,  In  1785,  and  now  residet  In  New  York. 

t  Doctor  Shaw  was  bom  In  Maryland,  In  1778,  aai 
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ROBERT  M.  BIRD,  M.  D.* 


ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 

O,  xiLAircHOLT  moon. 
Queen  of  the  midnight,  Uiough  thou  palest  awaj 

Far  in  the  dusky  west,  to  vanish  soon 
Under  the  hills  tliat  catch  thy  waning  ray. 

Still  art  thou  beautiful  lieyond  all  spheres. 

The  friend  of  grief,  the  confidant  of  tears, 

Mine  earliest  friend  wert  thou : 
My  boyhood's  passion  was  to  stretch  me  under 

The  locust  tree,  and,  through  thechcqoer*d  bough, 
Watch  thy  far  pathway  in  the  clouds,  and  wonder 

At  thy  strange  loveliness,  and  wish  to  be 

The  nearest  star  to  roam  the  heavens  with  thee. 

Youth  grew ;  but,  as  it  came. 
And  sadness  with  it,  still,  with  joy,  I  stole 

To  gaze,  and  dream,  and  breathe  perchanoe  fStkt 
That  was  the  early  music  of  my  soul,  [name 

And  seem*d  upon  thy  pictured  disc  to  trace 

Remember'd  features  of  a  radiant  face. 

And  manhood,  though  it  bring 
A  winter  to  my  bosom,  cannot  turn 

Mine  eyes  from  thy  lone  loveliness;  still  apring 
My  tears  to  meet  thee,  and  the  spirit  stem 

Falters,  in  secret,  with  the  ancient  thrill. 

The  boyish  yearning  to  be  with  thee  stiU. 

Would  it  were  so ;  for  earth 
Grows  shadowy,  and  her  fairest  planets  fail ; 

And  her  sweet  chimes,  that  once  were  woke  to 
Turn  to  a  moody  melody  of  wail,  [miith, 

And  through  her  stony  throngs  I  go  alone. 

Even  with  the  heart  I  csnnot  turn  to  stone. 

Would  it  were  so ;  for  still 
Thou  art  my  only  counsellor,  with  whom 

Mine  eyes  can  have  no  bitter  shame  to  fill. 
Nor  my  weak  lips  to  murmur  at  the  doom 

Of  solitude,  which  is  so  ssd  and  soie. 

Weighing  like  lead  upon  my  boeom's  core. 

A  boyish  thought,  and  weak  :— 
I  shall  look  up  to  thee  from  the  deep  aea. 

And  in  the  land  of  palms,  and  on  t^  peak 
Of  her  wild  hills,  still  turn  my  eyes  to  thee ; 

And  then,  perhaps,  lie  down  in  solemn  rest. 

With  naught  but  thy  pale  beams  upon  my  hwif 

Let  it  be  so  indeed ! 
Earth  hath  her  peace  beneath  the  trampled  stone; 

And  let  me  perish  where  no  heart  shall  Meed, 
And  naught,  save  passing  winds,  shall  make  iny 
moan; 

No  tears,  save  night's,  to  wash  my  humble  shrine. 

And  watching  o*er  me  no  pale  &oe  but  thine. 


at  MS,  near  the  West  India  Islands,  In  1800.  Bs 
seertlary  to  General  Eatok,  at  Tanli,  In  1800 1  snd  ia 
1808,  accompanied  I«nrd  Sblkibr.  on  his  expedHton  to 
Ibrm  a  settlewient  on  8t.  John's  Island  In  Upp^r  Canada. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  pablished  in  Pbiladelphk, 
In  the  y^ar  aAer  his  death. 

*  Author  of  "CaUvar,**  "The  InfideV'  **Tb«  Ifawks 
of  Hawk  Hollow'*  and  otlisr  romances  s  aad  of  **TIm 
Gladiator,  a  Tragsdy,**  itc. 
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KATHERINE  A.  WARE.* 


MARKS  OP  TIME. 

Am  infant  boy  was  playing  among  flowers, 
Old  Time,  that  unbribed  regitter  of  houn, 
Came  hobbling  on,  but  smoothed  his  wrinkled  &ee, 
To  mark  the  artless  joy  and  blooming  grace 
Of  the  young  cherub,  on  whose  cheek  so  fair 
He  smiled,  and  pressed  a  rosy  dimple  there. 

Next  Boyhood  followed,  with  his  shout  of  glee, 
Elastic  step,  and  spirit  wild  and  free 
As  the  young  (awn,  that  scales  the  mountain  height, 
Or  new-fledged  eaglet  in  his  sunward  flight; 
Time  cast  a  glance  upon  the  careless  boy. 
Who  froUck'd  onward  with  a  bound  of  joy !    [eye 

Then  Youth  came  forward ;  his  bright  glancing 
Seemed  a  reflection  of  the  cloudless  sky ! 
The  dawn  of  passion,  in  its  purest  glow, 
Crimson'd  his  cheek,  and  beamed  upon  his  brow, 
Giving  expression  to  his  blooming  face. 
And  to  his  fragile  form  a  manly  grace ; 
Hb  voice  was  harmony,  his  speech  was  truth- 
Time  lightly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  youth. 

Manhood  next  followed,  in  the  sunny  prime 
Of  life's  meridian  bloom ;  all  the  sublime 
And  beautiful  of  nature  met  his  view, 
Brightcn*d  by  Hope,  whose  radiant  pencil  drew 
The  rich  perspective  of  a  scene  as  fidr 
As  that  which  smiled  on  Eden's  sinless  pair ; 
Love,  fame,  and  glory,  with  alternate  sway, 
Thriird  his  warm  heart,  and  with  electric  ray 
niumed  his  eye,  yet  still  a  shade  of  care. 
Like  a  light  cloud  that  floats  in  summer  tir. 
Would  shed  at  times  a  transitory  gloom. 
But  shadow'd  not  one  grace  of  manly  bloom. 
Time  sigh'd,  as  on  his  polish'd  brow  he  wrought 
The  first  impressive  line  of  care  and  thought 

Man  in  his  proud  maturity  came  next ; 
A  bold  review  of  life,  from  the  broad  text 
Of  nature's  ample  volume !     He  had  scann'd 
Her  varied  page,  and  a  high  course  had  plann'd ; 
Humbled  ambition,  wealth's  deceitful  smile. 
The  loss  of  friends,  disease,  and  mental  toil. 
Had  blanch'd  his  cheek,  and  dimm'd  his  ardent  eye, 
But  spared  his  noble  spirit's  energy ! 
Gon's  proudest  stamp  of  intellectual  grace 
Still  shone  unclouded  on  his  care-worn  fisMse  I 
On  his  high  brow  still  sate  the  firm  resolve 
Of  judgment  deep,  whose  issue  might  involve 
A  nation's  fate.     Yet  thoughts  of  milder  glow 
Would  oft,  like  sunbeams  o'er  a  mound  of  snow, 
Upon  his  cheek  their  genial  influence  cast. 
While  muffing  o'er  the  bright  or  shadowy  past : 
Time,  as  he  mark'd  his  noblest  victim,  shed 
The  frost  of  years  upon  his  honour'd  head. 
Last  came,  with  trembling  limbs  and  bending 
form. 
Like  the  old  oak  scathed  by  the  wintry  storn^ 

*  Mn.  Kathebine  ArouiiTA  Ware  it  a  native  o^Mas- 
saehusettt,  and  wai  at  one  time  editor  of  a  periodical  p«b- 
llthed  In  Bo«ton,  called  '*  The  Bower  of  Taste."  She  lias 
for  leveral  years  reiided  in  England,  and  a  collection  of 
her  writings,  entitled  "  Power  of  the  Passions,  and  other 
Poems,*'  appeared  in  London  since  the  commenceneat 
of  the  present  year,  (1843.) 


Man,  in  the  last  frail  stage  of  human  lUe^ 
Nigh  pass'd  his  every  scene  of  peace  or  fltrifis. 
Reason's  proud  triumph,  passion's  wild  contral» 
No  more  dispute  their  mastery  o'er  hia  aoul ; 
As  rest  the  billows  on  the  eea^beat  ahore. 
The  war  of  rivalry  is  heard  no  more ; 
Faith's  steady  light  alone  illumea  hia  cje» 
For  Time  is  pointing  to  Eternity ! 


H£NRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT.* 


GEEHALE.    AN  INDIAN  IsAMENT. 

Thi  blackbird  is  singing  on  Michigmn'a  ahore 
As  sweetly  and  gayly  as  ever  before ; 
For  he  knows  to  his  mate  he,  at  pleaaiire,  can  hm, 
And  the  dear  little  brood  she  is  teaching-  to  fly. 
The  sun  looks  as  ruddy,  and  rises  as  bright. 
And  reflects  o'er  the  mountains  as  beamy  a  light 
As  it  ever  reflected,  or  ever  express^d^       [the  best 
When  my  skies  were  the  bluest,  my  dreams  weis 
The  fox  and  the  panther,  both  beasts  of  the  nigbl^ 
Retire  to  their  dens  on  the  gleaming  of  light. 
And  they  spring  with  a  free  and  a  sorrowleas  track. 
For  they  know  that  their  mates  are  expecting  *h»m 

back. 
Each  bird,  and  each  beast,  it  is  bless'd  in  degree: 
All  nature  is  cheerful,  all  happy,  but  me. 

I  will  go  to  my  tent,  and  Ue  down  in  despair; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore,  where  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  god  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  led. 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  by  himger,  or  lingering  decay; 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away. 

This  snake-skin,  that  once  I  so  sacredly  wocs^ 
I  will  toss,  with  disdain,  to  the  storm-beaten  shon: 
Its  charms  I  no  longer  obey  or  invoke, 
Ita  spirit  hath  left  me,  its  spell  is  now  broke. 
I  will  raise  up  my  voice  to  the  source  of  the  light; 
I  win  dream  on  the  wings  of  the  bluebird  at  night; 
I  will  speak  to  the  spirits  that  whisper  in  leavea, 
And  that  minister  balm  to  the  bosom  that  grieves; 
And  will  take  a  new  Manito— such  as  shall  asem 
To  be  kind  and  propitious  in  every  dieam. 

O,  then  I  shall  banish  these  cankering  sighs, 
And  tears  shall  no  longer  guah  salt  from  my  eyea; 
I  shall  wash  from  my  face  every  cloud-colour'd  stain ; 
Red— red  shall,  alone,  on  my  visage  remain  ! 
I  will  dig  up  my  hatdiet,  and  bend  my  oak  bow; 
By  night  and  by  day  I  will  follow  the  foe ; 
Nor  lakes  shall  impede  me,  nor  mountaina,  nor 

snows ; 
His  blood  can,  alone,  give  my  spirit  repose. 

They  came  to  my  cabin  when  heaven   waa 
black: 
I  heard  not  their  coming,  I  knew  not  their  track ; 
But  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  their  blazing  fusees. 
They  were  people  engender'd  beyond  the  big  seas: 
My  wife  and  my  children, — O,  spare  me  the  tale  !— 
For  who  is  there  left  that  is  kin  to  Gxsbalb  ? 

*  AiUhor  of  **  Alf  ic  Researches/*  **  Ezpeditioa  to  liases 
Lake."  **Tbs  Rise  oftbs  West,*'  su. 


J.  K.  MITCHELL.* 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 

O !  FLT  to  the  prairie,  sweet  mmiden,  with  me, 
'Tis  as  green  and  as  wide  and  as  wild  as  the 
O'er  its  soft  silken  bosom  the  summer  winds  s^de. 
And  wave  the  wild  grass  in  its  billowy  pride. 

The  city  *s  a  prison  too  narrow  for  thee— 
Then  away  to  the  prairies  so  boundless  and  free : 
Where  the  sight  is  not  checked  till  the  prairie  and 

skies, 
In  hannony  blending,  commingle  their  dyes. 

The  &wns  in  the  meadow-fields  fearlessly  play—- 
Away  to  the  chase,  lovely  maiden,  away ! 
Bound,  bound  to  thy  courser,  the  bison  is  near, 
And  list  to  the  tramp  of  the  light-footed  deer. 

Let  England  exult  in  her  dogs  and  her  chase— 
O !  what*s  a  king's  park  to  (his  limitless  ^wce! 
No  fences  to  leap  and  no  thickets  to  turn. 
No  owners  to  injure,  no  furrows  to  spurn. 

But,  softly  as  thine  on  the  carpeted  hall. 
Is  heard  the  light  foot  of  the  courser  to  fall ; 
And  close-matted  grass  no  impression  receives, 
As  ironless  hoofs  bound  aloft  from  the  leaves. 

O,  fly  to  the  prairie !  the  eagle  is  there : 
He  gracefully  wheels  in  the  cloud-speckled  air; 
And,  timidly  hiding  her  delicate  young, 
The  prairie-hen  hushes  her  beautiful  song. 

O,  fly  to  the  prairie,  sweet  maiden,  with  me ! 
The  vine  and  the  prairie-rose  blossom  for  thee ; 
And,  hailing  the  moon  in  the  prairie-propp'd  sky, 
The  mocking-bird  echoes  the  katydid's  cry. 

Let  Mexicans  boast  of  their  herds  and  their  steeds, 
The  free  prairie-hunter  no  shepherd-boy  needs ; 
The  bnon,  like  clouds,  overshadow  the  place, 
And  the  wild,  spotted  coursers  invite  to  the  chase. 

The  farmer  may  boast  of  his  grass  and  his  grain — 
He  sows  them  in  labour,  and  reaps  them  in  pain ; 
But  here  the  deep  soil  no  exertion  requires, 
Enrich'd  by  the  ashes,  and  dear'd  by  the  fires. 

The  woodman  delights  in  his  trees  and  his  shade; 
But  see!  there's  no  sun  on  the  cheek  of  his  maid ; 
His  flowers  are  faded,  his  hlossoms  are  pale, 
And  mildew  is  riding  his  vapourous  gale. 

7*hen  fly  to  the  prairie !  in  wonder  there  gaie. 
As  sweeps  o'er  the  gprass  the  magnificent  blaze, 
The  land  is  o'erwhelm'd  in  an  ocean  of  light. 
Whose  flame-surges  break  in  the  breeze  of  the  night 

Sublime  from  the  north  comes  the  wind  in  his  wrath, 
And  scatters  the  reeds  in  his  desolate  path ; 
Or,  loaded  with  incense,  steals  in  from  the  west. 
As  bees  from  the  prairie-rose  fly  to  their  nest 

O,  fly  to  the  prairie !  for  freedom  is  there  I 

Love  lights  not  that  home  with  the  torch  of  despair ! 

•  Doctor  MrrcHELL,  Profrwor  of  the  Practice  of  Mstfl* 
cine  in  the  Jeffpreon  Medicnl  Collece,  at  Philadelphia,  Is 
a  native  of  Shepherdstown,  in  Virginia.  He  was  edu* 
eated  at  one  of  the  univeriiii^s  of  Scotland,  and  itndied 
bis  profesMlon  in  Philadelphia.  In  1839,  he  published  a 
volume,  entitled  **  Indecision,  and  other  Poems." 


No  wretch  to  entreat,  and  no  lord  to  deny, 
No  gossips  to  slander,  no  neighbour  to  pry. 

But,  struggling  not  there  the  heart's  impulse  to  hide, 
Love  leaps  like  the  fount  from  the  ciy  stal-rock  aide^ 
And  strong  as  its  adamant,  pure  as  its  spring. 
Waves  wildly  in  sunbeams  his  rose-coloured  winf  • 


ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND.* 


THE  INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  OF  GOD. 

Where  art  thou  ?    Thou !  Source  and  Support 
That  is  or  seen  or  felt ;  Thyself  unseen,       [of  all 
Unfelt,  unknown — alas !  unknowable ! 
I  look  abroad  among  thy  works :  the  sky, 
Yast,  distant,  glorious  with  its  world  of  sons. 
Life-giving  earth,  and  ever-moving  main. 
And  speaking  winds,  and  ask  if  these  are  Thee  I 
The  stars  that  twinkle  on,  the  eternal  hills, 
The  restless  tide's  outgoing  and  return. 
The  omnipresent  and  deep-breathing  air — 
Though  hail'd  as  gods  of  old,  and  only  less 
Are  not  the  Power  I  seek ;  are  thine,  not  Tbea ! 
I  ask  Thee  from  the  past ;  if,  in  the  years 
Since  first  intelligence  could  search  its  sooroe^ 
Or  in  some  former,  unremember'd  being, 
f  If  such,  perchance,  were  mine,)  did  they  behold 
And  next  interrogate  futurity —  .[Theol 

So  fondly  tenanted  with  better  things 
Than  e'er  experience  own'd — ^but  both  are  mute; 
And  past  and  future,  vocal  on  all  else. 
So  full  of  memories  and  phantasies. 
Are  deaf  and  speechless  here !    Fatigued,  I  tarn 
From  all  vain  parley  with  the  elements,       [frard. 
And  close  mine  eyes,  and  bid  the  thought  tui^  iii- 
From  each  material  thing  its  anxious  guest. 
If,  in  the  stillness  of  the  waiting  soul. 
He  may  vouchsafe  himself,  Spirit  to  spirit ! 
O,  Thou,  at  once  most  dreaded  and  desired, 
Pavilion'd  still  in  darkness,  wilt  Thou  hide  Theel 
What  though  the  rash  request  be  fraught  with  &te. 
Nor  human  eye  may  look  on  thine  and  live  1 
Welcome  the  penalty !  let  that  come  now. 
Which  soon  or  late  must  come.  For  light  like  this 
Who  would  Aot  dare  to  die  1 

Peace,  my  proud  aim. 
And  hush  the  wish  that  knows  not  what  it  aski, 
Await  His  will,  who  hath  appointed  this 
With  every  other  trial.    Be  that  will 
Done  now  as  ever.    For  thy  curious  search. 
And  unprepared  solicitude  to  gaze 
On  Him — the  Unreveal'd — ^leam  hence,  intliMid, 
To  temper  highest  hope  with  humbleness. 
Pass  thy  novitiate  in  these  outer  courts. 
Till  rent  the  veil,  no  longer  separating 
The  holiest  of  all ;  as  erst  disclosing 
A  brighter  dispensation ;  whose  results 
Ineffable,  interminable,  tend 
E'en  to  the  perfecting  thyself,  thy  kind, 
Till  meet  for  that  sublime  beatitude. 
By  the  firm  promise  of  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Pledged  to  the  pure  in  heart ! 

•  Of  Boston. 


VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


I 

And  hark  to  the  gnih  of  the  deep-welling  fimntm  | 
That  prattled  and  shone  in  the  light  of  the  mooo;  ' 

Soon,  soon  shall  its  rushing  be  still  on  the  mountaiB, 
And  lock*d  up  in  silence  its  frolicksome  tone.     '< 

Then  heap  op  the  hearth-stone  with  dry  fomt 
hranches, 

And  gather  about  me,  my  children,  in  glee; 
For  cold  on  the  upland  the  stormy  vnnd  laundio, 

And  dear  is  the  home  of  my  loved  ones  to  m! 


REVEREND  R.  C.  WATERSTON. 


THE  DYING  ARCHER. 

Thv  day  has  near  ended,  the  light  quivers  through 
The  leaves  of  the  forest,  which  bend  with  the  dew, 
The  flowers  bow  in  beauty,  the  smooth-flowing 

stream 
Is  gliding  as  soflly  as  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  low  room  is  darkened,  there  breathes  not  a  sound, 
While  friends  in  their  sadness  are  gathering  round ; 
Now  out  speaks  the  Archer,  his  course  well  nigh 

done, 
<*  Throw,  throw  back  the  lattice,  and  let  in  the  sun.^ 

The  lattice  is  open*d ;  and  now  the  blue  sky 
Brings  joy  to  his  bosom,  and  fire  to  his  eye;      [yaar. 
There  stretches  the  greenwood,  where,  year  after 
He  "  chased  the  wild  roe-buck  and  foUow*d  the  deer." 
He  gaxed  upon  mountain,  and  forest,  and  dell. 
Then  bow'd  he,  in  sorrow,  a  silent  farewell : 
"  And  when  we  are  partc<l,  and  when  thou  art  dead, 
O,  where  shall  we  lay  thcel"  his  followers  said* 

Then  up  rose  the  Archer,  and  gazed  once  again 
On  fiu>reaching  mountain,  and  river,  and  plain ; 
"  Now  bring  me  my  quiver,  and  tighten  my  bow, 
And  let  the  winged  arrow  my  sepulchre  show !" 
Out,  out  through  the  lattice  the  arrow  has  pass*d, 
And  in  the  far  forest  has  lighted  at  last ; 
And  there  shall  the  hunter  in  slumber  be  laid. 
Where  wild  deer  are  bounding  beneath  the  green 
shade. 

His  last  words  are  flnishM :  his  spirit  has  fled, 
And  now  lies  in  silence  the  form  of  the  dead. 
The  lamps  in  the  chamber  are  flickering  dim. 
And  sadly  the  mourners  are  chanting  their  hymn; 
And  now  to  the  greenwood,  and  now  on  the  sod, 
Where  lighted  the  arrow,  the  mourners  have  trod ; 
And  thus  by  the  river,  where  dark  forests  wave. 
That  noble  old  Archer  hath  found  him  a  grave ! 


JAMES  T.  FIELDS.t 


THE  VILLAGER'S  WINTER  EVENING  SONG. 

Not  a  loaf  on  the  tree,  not  a  bud  in  the  hollow. 
Where  late  swung  the  blue-bell  and  blossom*d 
the  rose ; 

And  hush'd  is  the  cry  of  the  swift^Iarting  swallow 
That  circled  the  lake  in  the  twilight's  dim  close. 

Gone,  gone  are  the  woodbine  and  sweet-scented  brier 
That  bloomed  o*er  the  hillock  and  gladden'd  the 
vale; 

And  the  vino  that  uplifted  its  green-pointed  spire 
Hangs  drooping  and  sere  on  the  frostn^overM  pale. 


•  Of  Bojiion. 

f  Mr.  Fields  Its  native  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, hut  has  fi>r  several  years  resided  in  B>>aton.  Rts 
principal  poem,  entitled  **  Commerce,"  was  published  In 
1839.  riis  writings  are  distiiiKuished  for  a  natural  sini- 
l»li(  iiy  and  elegance,  and  generally  relate  to  rural  or  do> 
meitic  subjects. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  TOUN6  GIRL. 

UsrniRViATH  the  sod,  low  lying, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying. 

Sorrow  here. 

Tes,  they  're  ever-bending  o'er  her» 

Eyes  that  weep ; 
Forms  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her, 

Vigils  keep. 

When  the  summer  moon  i»  ahining 

Soil  and  fair. 
Friends  she  loved  in  tears  ai«  twining 

Chaplets  there. 

Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  apirit. 

Throned  above ; 
8oub  like  thine  with  Gon 

Life  and  love ! 


0ACO  FALLS. 

Rush  on,  bold  stream !  thou  aendeet  up 
Brave  notes  to  all  the  woods  around. 
When  morning  beams  are  gathering  <««*^ 

And  hnsh'd  is  every  human  sound ; 
I  stand  beneath  the  sombre  hill. 
The  stars  are  dim  o*er  fount  and  rill. 
And  still  I  hear  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  far  away ; 
Dash  on,  bold  stream  1  I  love  the  roar 
Thou  sendest  up  from  rock  and  shore. 

'TIS  night  in  heaven — the  rustling  leaves 

Are  whispering  of  the  coming  storm^ 
And,  thundering  down  the  river's  bed, 
I  see  thy  lengthened,  darkling  foon ; 
No  voices  from  the  vales  aie  heard. 
The  winds  arc  low,  each  little  bird 
Hath  sought  its  quiet,  rocking  neat. 
Folded  its  wings,  and  gone  to  rest : 
And  still  I  hear  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  far  away. 

O !  earth  hath  many  a  gallant  ahow-*- 
Of  towering  peak  and  glacier  height. 
But  ne'er,  beneath  the  glorious  moon 
Hath  nature  framed  a  lovelier  sight 
Than  thy  £ur  tide  with  diamonds  fraught 
When  every  drop  with  light  is  caaght. 
And,  o'er  the  bridge,  the  villsge  giiis 
Reflect  below  their  waving  curls, 
While  merrily  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  far  away ! 


■  A 


VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


SARAH  JOSEPHA  IIALE.* 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 

Mt  boy,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  ftir. 

And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam. 
And  thou  must  go ; — but  never  when  there 

Forget  the  light  of  home. 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  mora  bright, 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash  it  will  deepen  the  night, 

When  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame^ 

And  pure  as  the  vestal  fire ; 
"Twill  burn,  Hwill  bum,  forever  the  same. 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest  toss'd. 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam, 

But  when  sails  are  shiverM  and  rudder  lost, 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  home. 

0 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  the  midnight  cloud, 

Tho«  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright, 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  be  quench*d  its  holy  light 

The  sun  of  (ame,  'twill  gild  the  name. 

But  the  heart  ne'er  feels  its  ray ; 
And  fashion's  smiles  that  rich  ones  claim, 

Are  like  beams  of  a  wintry  day. 

And  how  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  ba, 
Should  life's  wretched  wanderer  come : 

But  my  boy,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee^ 
Then  turn  to  the  light  of  home. 


GEORGE  P.  MORRIS.t 


LAND.  HOI 

Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — ^the  land  ia  in  sight. 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night: 
The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we've  paas'd, 
And  the  warm,  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last; 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find, 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind. 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  ia  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — ^till  mom  well  remain, 
<rhen  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again. 
Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home,  in  the  land  of  our 

birth, 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
■ 

*  Mm.  TTalc  is  a  native  of  Newport;  New  Haoipsblra. 
She  is  the  author  of"  Northwood,"  '*  Sketches  of  Araeri- 
can  Life,**  etc. 

f  General  Mobbis  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1800.  Anvociated  with  Samvbl  WooDWoaTH, 
in  189S,  he  eetahliahed  the  New  York  Mirror,  with  which 
he  haa  ever  since  been  connected.  He  has  written 
several  popular  sonta,  and  some  other  brief  poems,  roost 
of  which  were  embraced  in  a  eollectton  of  his  lyrkal 
writings  published  in  18S8. 


Dear  eouutiy !  our  thoughts  axe  more  constant  to 

thee 
Than  the  steel  to  the  star  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 
Then  fill  up  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boya,  to-night! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — ^the  wine-sparkles  rise 
Like  tears,  from  the  fountain  of  joy,  to  the  eyes ! 
May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clotids  of 

care. 
Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair! 
Drink  deep  to  the  chime  of  the  nautical  bells, 
To  woman, — God  bless  her,  wherever  she  dwells! 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight. 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night  I 


BONO. 

Whiit  other  friends  are  ronnd  thee. 
And  other  hearts  are  thine  ; 

When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee. 
More  fresh  and  green  than  mine, 

Then  think  how  sad  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be. 

Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only. 
Beloved  one,  for  thee ! 

Tet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee ; 

I  know  thy  troth  remains. 
I  would  not  live  without  thee. 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life's  troubled  sea ; 
And  whatever  (ate  betides  me. 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


WOMAN. 

Aa,  woman  !^n  this  world  of  onra, 
What  boon  can  be  compared  to  thee  1 

How  slow  would  drag  life's  weary  hours. 

Though  man's  proud  brow  were  bonnd  with  tiomm% 
And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea. 

If  destined  to  exist  alone. 

And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own ! 

My  mother !  at  that  holy  name 

Within  my  bosom  there 's  a  gush 
Of  feeling  which  no  time  can  tame. 
A  feeling,  which  for  years  of  fame, 

I  would  not,  could  not  crush ! 
And,  sisters !  ye  are  dear  as  life, 
But  when  I  look  upon  my  wife 

My  heart-blood  gives  a  sudden  rush, 
^hd  all  ray  fond  affections  blend 
In  mother,  sisters,  wife,  and  friend ! 

Tea,  woraan*8  love  is  free  from  guile 

And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ray; 
The  heart  will  melt  before  her  smile. 

And  base-bora  passions  fade  away  I 
Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth. 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estinuite  their  worth. 

Dear  woman,  half  the  price  of  thee. 
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PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 


«i 


TWELVE  YEARS  HAVE  FLOWN." 


TwvLTi  years  have  flown  since  last  I  saw 

My  birth-place,  and  my  home  of  youth : 
How  oil  its  scenes  would  Memory  draw. 

Her  tints  the  pencillings  of  truth ; 
Unto  that  spot  I  come  once  more, 

The  dearest  life  hath  ever  known : 
And  still  it  wears  the  look  it  wore, 

Although  twelve  weary  years  have  flown. 

Again  upon  the  soil  I  stand 

Where  first  my  infant  footsteps  stray'd ; 
Again  I  view  my  **  father-land," 

And  wander  through  its  pleasant  shade ; 
I  gaxe  upon  the  hills,  the  skies, 

The  verdant  banks,  with  flowers  overgrown, 
And  while  I  look  with  glistening  eyes. 

Almost  forget  twelve  years  have  flown. 

Twelve  years  are  flown !  those  words  are  brie( 
Yet  in  their  sound  what  fancies  dwell ! 

The  hours  of  bliss,  the  days  of  grief. 
The  joys  and  woes  remember'd  well ; 

The  hopes  that  fill'd  the  youthful  breast, 
Alas !  how  many  a  one  o'erthrown  ! 

Deep  thoughts,  that  long  have  been  at  rest. 

Wake  at  the  words,  twelve  years  have  flown ! 
s 
The  past !  the  past !  a  saddening  thought, 

A  withering  spell  is  in  the  sound ! 
It  comes  with  memories  deeply  fraught 

Of  youthful  pleasure's  giddy  round ; 
Of  forms  that  roved  life's  sunniest  bowers, 

The  cherish'd  few,  forever  gone : 
Of  dreaqHikat  fillM  life's  morning  hours, 

Where  are  they  now  1  Twelve  years  have  flown  I 

A  brief  but  eloquent  reply ! 

Where  are  youth's  hopes — life's  morning  dntmT 
Seek  for  the  flowers  that  floated  by 

Upon  the  rushing  mountain  stream ! 
Yet  gems  beneath  that  wave  may  sleep, 

Till  after  years  shall  make  them  known : 
Thus,  golden  thoughts  the  heart  will  keep, 

That  perish  not,  though  years  have  flown. 


THE  BANNER  OF  MURAT. 

FoRXMosT  among  the  first, 

And  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
Where'er  the  battle's  fury  burst, 
.  Or  roU'd  its  purple  wave, — 
There  flash'd  his  glance,  like  a  meteor. 

As  he  charged  the  foe  afar ; 
And  the  snowy  plume  his  helmet  bore 

Was  the  banner  of  Murat ! 


*  PaosrcR  MoHTooMBRV  WsTMOKC  wss  bom  St  Strat- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  In  1799.  In  1830,  he  publiabed  ■  vo- 
luoM  entitled  *•*  Lexington,  and  other  Fugitive  Poems/' 
He  is  now  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New 
York,  to  whom  are  confided  the  various  interests  of  ada- 
cation  and  literature  in  that  state. 


Mingkr  on  many  a  field 

Where  rung  wild  victory's  peal ! 
That  fearless  spirit  was  like  m  shield — 

A  panoply  of  steel ; 
For  very  joy  in  a  glorious  name 

He  rush'd  where  danger  stood  ; 
And  that  banner-plinne,  like  a  winged 

Stream'd  o'er  the  field  of  Mood ! 


His  foHowera  loved  to  gaze 

On  his  form  with  a  fierce  delight. 
As  it  tower'd  above  the  battle's  Uaae, 

A  pillar  midst  the  fight ; 
And  eyes  look'd  up,  ere  tlttj  closed  in  derih. 

Through  the  thick  and  sulphaiy  air — 
And  lips  shriek'd  out,  with  their 

^  The  lily  plume  is  there !" 

A  cloud  is  o'er  him  now — 

For  the  peril-hoar  hath  come— 
And  he  stands  with  his  high,  unshaded 

On  the  fearful  spot  of  doom  ! 
Away !  no  screen  for  a  soldier's  eje— 

No  fear  his  soul  appals : 
A  rattling  peal,  and  a  sbaddering  erj,  i 

And  bannerlsas  he  falls ! 


MRS.  LYDIA  M.  CHILD.* 


MARIUS  AMID  THS  RUINS  OF  CAKTBAQK 

PxLLAms  are  fallen  at  thy  feet, 

Fanes  quiver  in  ihe  air, 
A  prostrate  dty  is  thy  seat. 

And  thou  alone  art  there. 

No  change  comes  o'er  thy  noble  brow, 

Though  ruin  is  around  thee ; 
Thine  eyebeam  burns  as  proudly  now. 

As  when  the  laurel  crown'd  thee. 

It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soal 

Though  friends  and  fiime  depart ; 

The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  ihee  roil. 
Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart. 

And  genius  hath  electric  powers 

Which  earth  can  never  tame ; 
Bright  suns  may  scorch,  and  dark  rlonrti 

Its  flash  b  stUl  the 


The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life. 

May  melt  like  mist  away ; 
High  thoughts  may  seem,  mid 

Like  Carthage  in  decay ; 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurl'd ; 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heap'd  on  a  sleeping  world : 

Tet,  there  is  something  will  not  die. 
Where  life  hath  once  been  fair ; 

Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  hight 
Some  Roman  lingers  there ! 


*  AatlNir  of  **  Hobomok,"  **  History  of  the 
Women,"  etc. 
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REVEREND  WILLIAM  B.  TAPPAN.* 


THE  TWENTY  THOURAND.  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
BABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK,  CELE- 
BRATING TOGETHER  THE  4TU  OF  JULY,  16W. 

O,  SIGHT  foblime!  O,  itg^ht  of  fetr! 

The  shadowing  of  infinity ! 
Numbers,  whose  murmar  rises  here 

Like  whisperings  of  the  mighty  sea! 


Ye  bring  strange  visions  to  my  gaze ; 

Earth*s  dreamer,  heaven  before  me  swims ; 
The  sea  of  glass,  the  throne  of  daya, 

Crowns,  harps^flhd  the  melodious  hymai.^ 

Ye  rend  the  air  with  grateful  songs 
For  freedom  by  old  warriors  won : 

O,  for  the  battle  which  your  throngs 
May  wage  and  win  through  Dayid'i  son! 


Wealth  of  young  beauty !  that  now  blooma 
Before  me  like  a  world  of  flowers ; 

High  expectation  !  fhat  assumes 
The  hue  of  life's  serenest  hours; 

Are  ye  decaying  ?     Must  these  forms, 

80  agile,  fair,  and  brightly  gay, 
Hidden  in  dust,  be  given  to  worms 

And  everlasting  night,  the  preyl 

Are  ye  immortal  1     Will  this  maaa 

Of  life,  be  life,  undying  still, 
When  all  these  sentient  thousands  pm 

To  where  corruption  works  its  will  1 

Thought !  that  takes  hold  of  heaven  and  ImO, 
Be  in  each  teacher's  heart  to-day ! 

80  shall  eternity  be  well 

With  these,  when  time  has  fled  awaj. 


TO  THE  SHIP  OF  THE  UNE  PENNBYLVANIA. 

«  LsAP  forth  to  the  careering  seas," 

O,  ship  of  lofty  name ! 
And  toss  upon  thy  native  breeie 

The  stars  and  stripes  of  fame ! 
And  bear  thy  thunders  o'er  the  deep 

Where  vaunting  navies  ride ! 
Thou  hast  a  nation's  gems  to  keefK- 

Her  honour  and  her  pride ! 
O !  holy  is  the  covenant  made 

With  thee  and  us  to-day ; 
None  from  the  compact  shrinks  afraid. 

No  traitor  utters  nay ! 
We  pledge  our  fervent  love,  and  thou 

Thy  glorious  ribs  of  oak, 
Alive  with  men  who  cannot  bow 

To  kings,  nor  kiss  the  yoke ! 

Speed  lightning's  o'er  the  Cafib  sea. 

Which  deeds  (}f  hell  deform ; 
And  look !  her  hands  are  spread  to  tfaaa 

Where  Afric's  robbers  swarm. 

*Tb«  Reverend  William  B.  Tappah  b  a  aatlve  of 
Beverly,  In  Mau«rhiiMUi,  and  now  reeidee  in  Boatoa. 
He  is  tbe  autlMir  of  eight  or  nine  voiaaies  of  poeSM, 
of  which  are  of  a  religious  cliaracter. 


Go !  lie  upon  the  iEgean's  breast, 

Where  sparkle  emerald  isles- 
Go  !  seek  the  lawless  Suliote's  neat. 

And  spoil  his  cruel  wiles. 
And  keep,  where  sail  the  merchant  ships, 

Stem  watch  on  their  highway, 
And  promptly,  through  thine  iron  lipa. 

When  urged,  our  tribute  pay ; 
Yea,  show  thy  bristling  teeth  of  power, 

Wherever  tyrants  bind. 
In  pride  of  their  own  little  hour, 

A  frecbom,  noble  mind. 

Spread  out  those  ample  wings  of  thine  !— 

While  crime  doth  govern  men, 
'TIS  fit  such  bulwark  of  the  brine 

Should  leave  the  shores  of  Pbxh  ; 
For  hid  within  thy  giant  strength 

Are  germs  of  welcome  peace, 
And  such  as  thou,  shall  cause  at  length 

Man's  feverish  strife  to  cease. 
From  every  vale,  from  every  crag. 

Word  of  thy  beauty's  past. 
And  joy  we  that  our  country's  flag 

Streams  from  thy  towering  mast- 
Assured  that  in  thy  prowess,  thoa 

For  her  wilt  win  renown. 
Whose  sons  can  die,  but  know  not  how 

To  strike  that  pennon  down. 


JAMES  NACK/ 


SPRING  IS  COMING. 

SpRixa  is  coming,  spring  is  coming, 
Birds  are  chirping,  insects  humming:^ 
Flowers  are  peeping  from  ^^r^l^iul^  _^ 
Streams  escaped  from  wintei's  keying. 
In  delighted  freedom  rushing. 
Dance  along  in  music  gushing. 
Scenes  of  late  in  deadness  sadden*d. 
Smile  in  animation  gladden'd ; 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth. 
All  is  glory  upon  earth. 
Shout  we  then  with  Nature's  voiee. 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice !  rejoioe ! 

Spring  is  coming,  come,  my  brother. 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another. 
To  our  well-rcmember'd  wild-wood. 
Flourishing  in  nature's  childhood ; 
Where  a  thousand  flowers  are  springing^ 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing; 
Where  the  golden  sunbeams  quiver 
On  the  verdure-girdled  river ; 
Let  our  youth  of  feeling  out. 
To  the  youth  of  nature  shout, 
While  the  waves  repeat  our  voice. 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice !  rejoioe ! 

*  Mr.  Nacs  is  d«nf  and  dumb,  and  has  been  so  firosi 
his  ehitdhnod  ;  yet  liii  poetical  writingn,  In  almost  every 
variety  of  meaaurf,ar<>  dittinguiahed  for  more  than  com- 
aM>a  melody  of  vemtflcation.  A  volume  of  his  poems, 
with  a  memoir  bvPaospca  M.  Wrrnoaa,  wae  paMlshei 
ia  New  York,  in  1930. 
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REVEREND  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER/ 


TO  MY  8ICK  AND  SUFFERING  BROTHIB,  ON 
HIS  FIFTEENTH  BIRTHDAY. 

I  WISH,  dear  N.,  ray  heart  could  weara 

A  strain  of  simple  melody, 
Where  love  in  every  line  should  leave 

Its  own  dear  tones  for  thee. 

And,  sooth,  if  love  could  teach  the  soul 

The  language  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
My  thoughts  would  all  be  musical. 

My  words  all  wing*d  with  fire. 

The  wish,  I  know,  is  sadly  vain : 

Thoughts  rise,  and  fond  affections  throng. 

But  with  the  sweetest,  white-stoled  train 
There  comes  no  tone  of  song. 

I  would  chain  down  the  airy  crowds, 

And  keep  them  while  I  seek  sweet  words; 

Alas !  they  change  like  sumraer^louds, 
They  droop  like  prison*d  birds. 

How  can  I  paint  their  changeful  dyea. 

Or  stay  them  in  their  flight  1 
They  come  like  birds  from  Paradise, 

They  fly  away  as  light 

The  simplest  birthday  wish  is  shy ; 

All  Love's  best  thoughts,  of  the  same  rtoe ; 
For,  while  I  'm  sure  I  have  them  nigh. 

They  've  fled,  and  left  no  trace. 

Dear  brother,  thou  wilt  then  forgive, 

Nor  think  me  less  affectionate, 
If,  while  to  meet  thy  wish  I  strive, 

It  comes  a  day  too  late. 

FoFt  were  my  soul  all  melody, 

My  wQi^  the  same  they  use  in  heaven, 

This  earnest  heart  could  never  be 
More  freely  to  thee  given. 

We  're  one ;  our  mother's  equal  care ; 

One  in  our  mutual  sympathiee,— 
And,  more  than  all,  in  mutual  prayer, 

By  endless,  holy  ties. 

I  've  rock'd  thee  in  thy  cradle, — ^play'd 
With  thee  in  childhood's  frolic  hours. 

With  thee  have  roam'd  through  grove  and  glade. 
And  pluck'd  the  vernal  flowers. 

We've  shared  old  winter's  wild  delight, 
We've  gathered  nuts  in  summer^woods, 

We  've  proudly  watch'd  our  breeie4x>nie  kite 
Among  the  sailing  clouds. 

But  not  in  such  gay  sympathy 

Our  mutual  love  has  tenderest  grown,'^ 

For  ofl  must  grief's  sad  harmony 
Interpret  its  deep  tone. 

When  sickness  blanch'd  thy  rosy  cheek, 
And  brought  thy  buoyant  spirit  low, 

How  dear  thou  wast  from  week  to  week, 
I  trembled  then  to  know. 

•  Author  of  "God*s  Hand  In  America,*'  *<Travels  la 
the  East,"  Editor  of  **  Common-Place  Book  of  AaMrkan 
Poalry,'*  etc. 


Onr  youngest,  brightest  hoaeehold 

It  was  a  melancholy  thing 
To  see  thee  droop  from  hour  to  hour. 

In  patient  suflering. 

O,  then  I  felt  the  privilege 

To  breathe  my  silent,  humble  pnjar;— 
We  wept  o'er  pains  whoee  wastting  edge 

My  frame  could  better  bear. 


I  watch'd  thy  restless  sleep,— I 
To  woo  thee  to  thy  wonted  smile. 

And  every  way,  when  by  thy  side. 
Thy  sufferings  to  beguile. 

These  duties  were  love's^j^turml  splMR: 
Our  drooping  flower  I  cherish*d  so^ 

That  still  the  more  it  aak'd  my  ceie. 
The  dearer  still  it  grew. 

This  day,  did  fiuicy  paint  what's  trae^ 
I'm  with  thee  in  our  own  d< 

To  talk  of  such  scenes  past,  and  vl 
The  heavenly  life  to  oeme. 

This  day — 'tis  yet  thy  being's  davm* 
But,  ah,  how  full  the  mingled 

On  memory's  pictured  tablets  drawn. 
Calm  now,  and  all  serene: 

Serene,  because  a  blessed  faith 
Throws  o'er  each  melancholy  Una 

That  marks  affliction's  nigged  path. 
The  gleam  of  Love  Divine. 

Through  all  it  sees  thy  Father's  fanoy 
His  gracious,  guiding  hand  beholds; 

And,  in  the  gloomiest  of  the  stormy 
Some  bright  design  unfolds. 

Amidst  the  sufferings  of  years 

Thou  seest  thou  didst  not  walk  alooa ; 
Where  all  was  agony  and  tears. 

There  most  His  mercy  shone. 

'Twas  thus  he  drew  thy  careless  heart 

Up  to  a  holier  world  above. 
And  bade  thee  choose  that  better  party 

A  Saviour's  wondrous  love. 


There  is  a  gayer-colour'd  scene 
Of  laughing  health,  and  dimpled 

Thy  bounding  heart,  that  knew  no  paiOf 
Was  wild  as  any  breeze. 

The  house  was  merry  with  thy  song. 

Thy  fawn-like  step  danced  free  m^  wild; 

And  of  the  happy  schoolboy  throng 
Thou  wast  the  happiest  child. 

All  elements  to  thee  look'd  gay, 
All  seasons  minister'd  delight ;— — 

'T  was  constant  motion  every  day, 

'T  was  gentle  sleep  at  night. 

How  soon  a  cloud  of  dreary  hue 
Chased  the  bright  jubilee  away  ! 

Yet,  wast  thou  happier  then  than  now? 
Dear,  patient  brother,  say. 

I  know  thine  answer  well.     In  vain 

Are  youth,  and  health,  and  spirita  given. 

If,  strangers  still  to  care  and  pain. 
We  never  think  of  Heaven. 


YARIOUa   AUTHORS. 


What  100016*  the  mhiI,  betrayi;    lalect 
The  beet  poeeeeeione  earth  can  grant. 

Our  thanklees  heart  may  eiiU  reject 
It*  heavenly  Visitant. 

A  life  all  ease  ia  all  abused  ;— 

O,  precious  grace !  *that  made  thee  wiw 
To  know, — affliction,  rightly  used. 

Is  mercy  in  disguise. 

The  pleasures  of  the  happieet  boy 
Ate  not  ao  bright  as  fugitive  ;— 

But,  O !  the  endless,  heavenly  joy 
Thy  8aviour*s  smile  can  give ! 

For  this  my  fervenrthanks  I  raisot 
That  He,  whose  love  is  wisdom  too^ 

Makes  thee  partaker  of  his  grace. 
By  trials  here  below. 

Should  health  and  active  power  letani, 
And  life  put  on  a  brighter  glow, 

Be  often  at  his  cross,  and  learn 
His  goodness  best  to  show. 

'TIS  only  He  who  gives  the  boon 
By  grace  can  make  it  truly  good ; 

And  I  would  have  thy  life  be  one 
Of  ceaseless  gratitude. 


In  active  health  or  sad  disease, 
.  O,  ne'er  forget  that  preduua 
"  He  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace. 
Whose  soul  u  stay'd  on  God." 

If  still  thy  feeble  frame  decay, 

Thou  art  beyond  its  weak  control^— 

The  vision  of  eternal  day 

Lifts  up  thy  strengthenM  souL 

Christ  holds  thee  in  his  powerful  hand ; 

Soon,  every  foe  and  fear  subdued. 
Thy  feet  shall  press  the  shining  land. 

Beyond  Death's  narrow  flood. 

Tet,  if  his  blessed  will  reserve 
Thy  faith  for  trials  long  and  late. 

Remember  then,  « they  also  serve, 
Who  only  stand  and  wait*' 


ALEXANDER  H.  BOOART.* 


ANACRBONTia 

Tn  flying  joy  through  life  we  seek 
For  once  is  ours — the  wine  we  sip 
Blushes  like  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
To  meet  our 'eager  lip. 

Round  with  the  ringing  glass  once  more ! 
Friends  of  my  youth  and  of  my  heart ; 
No  magic  ran  this  hour  restore-— 

Then  crown  it  ere  we  part. 

Te  are  my  friends,  my  chosen  ones— 
Whoee  blood  would  flow  with  fervour  troe 
For  me— and  free  as  this  wine  runs 

Would  mine,  by  heaven!  for  yoo. 


Tet,  mark  me !   When  a  few  short  yean 
Have  hurried  on  their  journey  fleet. 
Not  one  that  now  my  accents  hears 

Will  know  me  when  we  meet 

Though  now,  perhapa,  with  proud  diadain* 
The  startling  thought  ye  scarce  will  brook» 
Tet,  trust  me,  we'll  be  strangers  then 
In  heart  aa  well  aa  look. 

Fame's  luring  voice,  and  woman's  wile. 
Will  soon  br^  youthful  friendahip's  chain- 
Bat  ahall  that  cloud  to-night's  bright  smile  1 
No— pour  the  wine  again ! 


CATHERINE  H.  ESLINO.^ 


♦  Bora,  1804.    DMIatbeellferAlbaay, 
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BROTHER,  COMB  HOME. 

CoMX  home! 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Wonld  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee^ 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  slaap 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 
Cone  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thioi^ 
Come  where  fond  thoughts,  like  holiest  incense  risi^ 
Where  cherish'd  memory  rears  her  altar's  shiint ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  days. 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'er-wearied  dove^ 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  jp^rm  ny% 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  lonf; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
It  ia  not  home  without  thee,  the  lone  seat 

Is  atiU  undaim'd  where  thou  wert  wont  to  b% 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 
In  fain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thati 

Brother,  oome  home. 

Come  home ! 
We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  springs 
Watch'd  every  germ  the  full-blown  floweia  faar» 
Seen  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Ita  iej  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here ;  ^ 

Brother,  come  home.* 

Come  home! 
Would  I  eould  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep. 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee^ 
To  commune  vrith  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  deep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody  t 

Brother,  oome  home. 


*  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Esliko  was  CATaaanra  H. 
WATcaMAH.  SlM  resMss  In  Philadelphia,  and  has  beea 
fbr  several  years  a  ft^uent  eontril>ntor  to  the  perlodteals 
of  that  ettf.  She  has  also  edited  two  or  three  annoarlss. 
No  eolleslkMi  of  her  metrkal  compoettioas  has 
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JOHN  B.  VAN  SCHAICK.* 


I 

L 


JOSHUA  COMMANDING  THE  8UN  AND  MOON 
TO  STAND  STILL. 

Thb  day  rose  clear  on  Gibeon.    Her  high  tovren 
Flaih*d  the  red  sunbeaou  gloriously  back, 
And  the  wind-driven  bannerB,  and  the  steel 
Of  her  ten  thousand  spears  caught  dazzlingly 
The  sun,  and  on  the  fortresses  of  rock 
Play'd  a  soft  glow,  that  as  a  mockery  seem'd 
To  the  stern  men  who  girded  by  its  light 
Beth-Horon  in  the  distance  slept,  and  breath 
Was  pleasant  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon, 
Where  armed  heels  trod  carelessly  the  sweet, 
Wild  spices,  and  the  trees  of  gum  were  shook 
By  the  rude  armour  on  their  branches  hung. 
Suddenly  in  the  camp,  without  the  walls. 
Rose  a  deep  murmur,  and  the  men  of  war 
Gathered  around  their  kings,  and  <•  Joshua! 
From  Gilgal,  Joshua  !'*  was  whispered  low, 
As  with  a  secret  fear,  and  then,  at  once, 
With  the  abruptness  of  a  dream,  he  stood 
Upon  the  rock  before  them.     Calmly  then 
Raised  he  his  helm,  and  with  his  temples  bare, 
And  hands  uplifted  to  the  sky,  he  pray*d : 
(«God  of  this  people  hear !  and  let  the  sun 
Stand  upon  Gibeon,  still ;  and  let  the  moon 
Rest  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon !"     He  ceased : 
And,  lo !  the  moon  sits  motionless,  and  earth 
Stands  on  her  axis  indolent     The  sun 
Poors  the  unmoving  column  of  his  rays 
In  undiminish*d  heat ;  the  hours  stand  still ; 
The  shade  hath  stoppM  upon  the  dial's  face; 
The  clouds  and  vapours,  that  at  night  are  wont 
To  gather  and  enshroud  the  lower  earth. 
Are  struggling  with  strange  rays,  breaking  them 
Scattering  the  misty  phalanx  like  a  wand,       [up, 
Glancing  o'er  mountain-tops,  and  shining  down 
In  broken  masses  on  the  astonish'd  plains. 
The  fever'd  cattle  group  in  wondering  herds ; 
The  weary  birds  go  to  their  leafy  nests, 
But  find  no  darkness  there,  and  wander  forth 
On  feeble,  fluttering  wing,  to  find  a  rest ; 
The  parch'd,  baked  earth,  undamp'd  by  usual  dews, 
Has  gaped  and  crack*d,  and  heat,  dry,  midday  heat. 
Comes  like  a  drunkard's  breath  upon  the  heart 
On  with  thy  armies,  Josuua  !     The  Lono 
God  of  Sabaoth  is  the  avenger  now ! 
His  voice  is  in  the  thunder,  and  his  wrath 
Poureth  the  beams  of  the  retarded  sun, 
With  the  keen  stren^h  of  arrows,  on  their  sight 
The  unwearied  sun  rides  in  the  zenith  sky ; 
Nature,  obedient  to  her  Maker's  voice. 
Stops  in  full  course  all  her  mysterious  wheels. 
On !  till  avenging  swonis  have  drunk  the  blood 
Of  all  Jehovah's  enemies,  and  till 
Thy  banners  in  returning  triumph  wave ; 
Then  yonder  orb  shall  set  mid  golden  clouds. 
And,  while  a  dewy  rain  falls  soft  on  earth. 
Show  in  the  heavens  the  glorious  bow  of  God, 
Shining,  the  rainbow-banner  of  the  skies, 

♦  Por  many  ye.nn  editor  of  "The  Daily  Advertiser,'* 
of  Albany,  New  York.  He  died  in  1830,  at  the  aft  of 
thlrty*slx  yeari. 


EUZABETH  MARGARET  CHANDLER.* 


THB  DEVOTED.f 

Stirh  faces  were  around  her  bent. 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire. 
And  fearful  were  the  words  they  speke. 

Of  torture,  stake,  and  fire : 
Yet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood. 

With  eye  undimm'd  and  cleftr. 
And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  wera  while, 

She  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

« Where  is  thy  traitor  spoa«e?"  they  nid; 

A  half-form'd  smile  of  acom. 
That  curl'd  upon  her  haughty  lip. 

Was  back  for  answer  borne  ;— 
M  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  !**  egun. 

In  fiercer  tones  they  said. 
And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rmck. 

All  rusted  o'er  with  red  ! 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  frec^ 

But  in  a  crimson  flood. 
O'er  pallid  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 

Rtuh'd  up  the  burning  blood ; 
She  spake,  but  proudly  rose  her  tono. 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower,   . 
The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her 

Had  meekly  own*d  their  power. 

«  My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 

A  safe  and  sure  retreat*'— 
mNow  tell  tis  where,  thou  lady  bright. 

As  thou  wouldst  mercy  meet. 
Nor  deem  thy  life  can  pnrcha« 

He  cannot  'scape  our  wrath, 
For  many  a  warrior's  watchful  eye 

Is  placed  o'er  every  path. 

(« But  thou  mayst  win  his  broad 

To  grace  thine  infant  heir, 
And  life  and  honour  to  thyself. 

So  thou  his  haunts  declare." 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 

Her  eye  flash'd  proud  and  clear. 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty 

**  My  lord  is  hidden  here  ! 

«<And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form. 

Ye  first  must  tear  away. 
From  round  his  secret  dwe!ling>pIaoe^ 

These  walls  of  living  clay  !** 
They  quail'd  beneath  her  haughty  gfauDce^ 

They  silent  tum'd  aiiide. 
And  left  her  all  unharm'd  amidst 

Her  loveliness  and  pride ! 


•  Born  In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  In  1807,  and  dM  ia 
Michigan,  In  1834.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Socirtj  af 
Friends.    A  volume  of  her  writinfe  was  iHiMlsbed  hi  W- 

fit  was  a  bfamtfiil  turn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who  krof 
asked  where  her  huaband  waa,  wheu  be  lay  concealrd  ht 
having  been  deeply  concerned  In  a  conapinicy,  re«i|sirlr 
answered  that  »he  had  hidden  kirn.  This  conftesloii  casaci 
her  to  be  carried  before  the  governor,  who  loM  herilMt 
naught  bnt  coiif<?ttlng  ttktn  ahe  bad  hidden  taian  cenM 
aave  her  from  the  torture.  *^  And  will  lhatdo1**Midchr. 
•♦YeB,"  replied  the  governor,  "1  will  pane  my  word  kt 
your  aafety,  on  that  condition.*'  **Tbeii,**  replied  tfcf. 
**  I  have  bidden  blm  in  my  bean,  wbeie  you  aHiy  Aad  hte." 
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HUGH  PETERS/ 


A  GOOD-NIGUT  TO  CONNECTICUT. 

Tbi  boat  swings  from  the  pebbled  shore. 

And  proudly  drives  her  prow; 
The  crested  waves  roll  up  before : 
Yon  dariL-gray  land,  I  see  no  more, 

How  sweet  it  seemeth  now ! 
Thou  dark-gray  land,  my  native  land, 

.  Thou  land  of  rock  and  pine, 
I  'm  speeding  from  thy  golden  sand ; 
But  can  I  wave  a  fiaurewell  hand 

To  such  a  shore  as  thine  1 

I've  gazed  upon  the  golden  cloud 

Which  shades  thine  emerald  sod ; 
Thy  hills,  which  Freedom's  share  hath  pIoiigh*d, 
Which  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bow'd 

Their  knee  to  aught  but  God  ; 
Thy  mountain  floods  which  proudly  fling 

Their  waters  to  the  fall — 
Thy  birds,  which  cut  with  rushing  wing 
The  sky  that  greets  thy  coming  spring. 

And  thought  thy  glories  smalL 

But  now  yeVe  shrunk  to  yon  blue  line 

Between  the  sky  and  sea, 
I  feel,  sweet  home,  that  thou  art  miiM^ 
I  feel  my  bosom  cling  to  thine— 

That  I  am  part  of  thee. 
I  see  thee  blended  with  the  wave, 

As  children  see  the  earth 
Close  up  a  sainted  mother's  grave : 
They  weep  for  her  they  cannot  save. 

And  feel  her  holy  worth. 

Thou  mountain  land — thou  land  of  rotk, 

I  'm  proud  to  call  thee  free ; 
Thy  sons  are  of  the  pilgrim  stock. 
And  nerved  like  those  who  stood  the  shock 

At  old  Thermopyle. 
The  laurel  wreaths  their  fathers  won. 

The  children  wear  them  stUl — 
Proud  deeds  those  iron  men  have  done, 
They  fought  and  won  at  Bennington, 

And  bled  at  Bunker  Hill. 

There's  grandeur  in  the  lightning  stroke 

That  rives  thy  mountain  ash; 
There's  glory  in  thy  giant  oak. 
And  rainbow  beauty  in  the  smoke 

Where  crystal  waters  dash : 
There's  music  in  thy  winter  blast 

That  sweeps  the  hollow  glen ; 
Less  sturdy  sons  would  shrink  aghast 
From  piercing  winds  like  those  thou  hast 

To  nurse  thine  iron  men. 

And  thou  hast  gems ;  ay,  living  pearls; 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue : 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls, 
Of  fairy  forms  and  elfin  curls. 

And  smiles  like  Herroon's  dew: 
They  've  hearts  like  those  they  're  bom  to  wtd, 

Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave ; 


They'd  scorn  to  share  a  monarch*!  bed. 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 
Deep  in  their  humble  grave. 

And  I  have  left  thee,  home,  alone, 

A  pilgrim  from  thy  shore ; 
The  wind  goes  by  with  hollow  moan, 
I  hear  it  sigh  a  warning  tone, 

«  You  see  your  home  no  more." 
I'm  cast  upon  the  world's  wide  sea, 

Torn  like  an  ocean  weed ; 
I'm  cast  away,  fiur,  far  from  thee, 
I  feel  a  thing  I  cannot  be, 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed. 

Farewell,  my  native  land,  farewell ! 

That  wave  has  hid  thee  now— 
My  heart  is  bow'd  as  with  a  spelL 
This  rending  pang ! — would  I  could  tell 

What  ails  my  throbbing  brow ! 
One  look  upon  that  fading  streak 

Which  bounds  yon  eastern  sky; 
One  tear  to  cool  my  burning  cheek ; 
And  then  a  word  I  cannot  speak-* 

«My  native  land — Good-bye." 


FREDERICK  W.  THOMAS.^ 


nriB  0ATD  THAT  ABSENCE  OONQUBBB  LOTl. 

'TIS  said  that  absence  confers  lore! 

But,  O !  believe  it  not ; 
I've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  ns  part. 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear, 
As  fix'd  in  this  devoted  heart 

As  when  I  dasp'd  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd. 

And  smile  to  hear  thy  name ; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud. 

They  know  me  still  the  same. 
And  when  the  wine-cup  pasaes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair, — 
But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  aoand. 

Thy  name  is  echo'd  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  learn. 

And  tiy  to  whisper  love. 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return. 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain !  I  never  can  forget. 

And  would  not  be  forgot; 
For  I  must  bear  the  same  regret, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  lot 


*  HuoH  PrrsBS  was  a  native  of  Oonneetlcot.    Bs  was 
drowned,  near  Cineinnati,  In  183S,  aged  aboat  tkhty  ysait. 


E'en  as  the  wounded  bird  will 

Its  favourite  bower  to  die, 
80,  lady,  I  would  hear  thee  speak. 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
'TIS  said  that  abwnce  conquers  love ! 

But,  O,  believe  it  not ; 
I've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 


«  Aothor  of  **  East  and  Weit,'*  •^Intoa 
""Tks  Emigrant,"  Jfce. 
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VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


C.  G.  GAMAGE .• 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  YEAR. 
WUTTXN   ON  THE  THIRTY-FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Bx  JB  hosliM,  every  toil !  and  each  turbulent  motion, 

Tliat  encircles  the  heart  in  Life's  treacherous 
snares; 
And  the  hour  that  invites  to  the  calm  of  Devotion, 

Undisturbed  by  regrets,  unencumberM  with  cares. 
How  cheerless  the  late  blooming  face  of  creation ! 

Weary  Time  seems  to  rest  in  his  rapid  career; 
And  pausing  awhile  midst  his  own  desolation. 

Looks  exultingly  back  on  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

Hark !  the  blast  whistles  loud,  and  the  shadows  are 
closing 
That  inwrapt  his  broad  path  in  the  mantle  of 
Night, 
While  Pleasure's  gay  sons  are  securely  reposing, 
Undbmay'd  at  the  wrecks  that  have  numbered 
his  flight, 
From  yon  temple  where  Fashion's  bright  torches 
are  lighted. 
Her  votaries,  in  throngs,  crown'd  with  garlands 
appear; 
And,  (as  yet  their  worm  hopes  by  no  spectres  af- 
frighted,) 
Assemble  to  dance  round  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 


0 !  I  hate  the  stale  banquet  the  triflers  have  tasted. 

When  I  think  on  the  ills  of  Life's  comfortless  day. 
How  the  flowers  of  my  childhood  their  verdure  have 
wasted. 

And  the  friends  of  my  youth  have  been  stolen 
away. 
They  know  not  how  vain  is  the  warmest  endeavour 

To  woo  the  kind  moments,  so  slighted  when  near ; 
When  the  hours  that  Oldivion  has  cancell'd  forever. 

Her  hand  has  entomb'd — in  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

Since  the  last  solemn  reign  of  this  day  of  reflection, 

What  crowds  have  resign'd  life's  ephemeral 
breath! 
How  many  have  shed  their  last  tear  of  dejection, 

And  closed  the  dim  eye  in  the  darkness  of  death  1 
How  many  have  sudden  their  pilgrimage  ended. 

Beneath  the  sad  pall  that  now  covers  their  bier; 
Or  to  Death's  lonesome  valley  have  gently  descended, 

And  found  their  last  bed — with  the  Grave  of  the 
Year. 

'T  is  the  year  that  so  late,  its  new  promise  disclosing. 

Rose  bright  on  the  happy,  the  careless,  and  gay, 
Who  now  on  their  pillows  of  dust  are  reposing. 

Where  the  sod  prcfisescold  on  thcirlwsomsofclay. 
Then  talk  notof  Bliss — while  her  smile  is  expiring! 

Disappointment  still  crowns  it  in  Misery's  tear: 
Reflect  and  be  wise,  for  the  day  is  retiring,    [Year. 

And  to-morrow  will  dawn— on  the  Grave  of  the 

Ah !  trust  not  the  gleam  of  Life's  perishing  taper, 
So  faintly  that  shines  o'er  the  wanderer's  head ; 

Twill  expire — when  no  sun  may  dispel  the  thick  va^ 
No  dawn  of  the  morning  revisit  my  bed.    [pour, 

♦  Mr.  Gamaob  wrnM  Tor  th<>  literary  Joiimali  for  several 
yeim  iind«>r  ihe  signaturft  of  *<  Montsarnier.**  I  bellsTS 
hB  waa  a  nativs  of  MaasaehuaeUs.    He  died  in  1838. 


As  breaks  the  whita  foun  on  the  boiiterou  biDsa, 

So  the  visions  of  Pleasare  and  Hope  disappoL 

Like  night-winda  that  moan  throagh  the  vctda»' 

less  willow, 

Or  the  shades  that  now  meet— round  the  Onm 

of  the  Year. 

Tet  awhile  and  around  ua  no  aeaaons  will  fionrak, 

But  silence  for  each  her  dark  mansioQ  pirpart; 
Where  Beauty  no  longer  her  roses  ahall  no<niib. 

Nor  the  lily  o'erspread  the  wan  cheek  of  Despsb! 
But  the  eye  shall  with  lustre  unlading  be  brightenU 

When  it  wakes  to  true  bliss  in  yon  orient  sphere: 
By  sunbeams  of  splendour  immortal  enlightened, 

Never  more  to  go  down^-on  theGrave  of  the  Year!  < 


HORACE  GREELEY. 


TlfE  PRESS. 

Loifo  slumber'd  the  world  in  the  darfcneasof  cnw, 

And  ignorance  brooded  o'er  earth  like  a  paD: 
To  the  mitre  and  crown  men  aliaaed  them  in  tenor. 

Though  galling  the  bondage,  and  bitter  the  thrall: 
When  a  voice  like  the  earthquake'a  reveal'd  the  i» 
honour — 

A  flash  like  the  lightning's  nnaeal'd  every  tj% 
And  o'er  hill-top  and  glen  floated  Ulierty's  henncr, 

While  round  it  meu  gathered  to  conquer  or  die! 

'Twas  the  voice  of  the  Prcsa     on  the  slaitleJ  mx 
breaking. 

In  giant^bom  prowess,  like  Pai.x.ab  of  old: 
'Twas  the  flash  of  intelligence  gloriously  wakii^ 

A  glow  on  the  cheek  of  the  noble  and  bold ; 
And  tyranny's  minions,  o'erawed  and  aflrigbted. 

Sought  a  lasting  retreat  in  the  cloister  and  cowl. 
And  the  chains  which  bound  nations  in  agas  be- 
nighted 

Were  cast  to  the  haunts  of  the  bat  and  the  owL 

Then  hail  to  the  Press !  chosen  guardian  of  freedom ! 
Strong  sword-arm  of  justice !  bright  sunbeam  of 
truth! 
We  pledge  to  her  cause,  (and  she  has  but  to  need 
them,) 
The  strength  of  our  manhood,  the  fiie  of  oar 
vouth : 
Should  despot  e'er  dare  to  impede  her  free  frmrinf, 

Or  bignt  to  fetter  h^r  flight  with  his  chain. 
We  swear  that  the  earth  shall  close  o'er  onr  deploring 
Or  view  her  in  gladness  and  freedom  again. 

But  no ! — to  the  day-dawn  of  knowledge  and  glory, 

A  far  brighter  noontide-refulgence  succeeds ; 
And  our  art  shall  embalm,  through  all  ages,  in  story, 

Her  champion  who  triumphs — her  martyr  wbe 
bleeds — 
And  proudly  her  sons  shall  recall  their  deTotion, 

While  millions  shall  listen  to  honour  and  blcsi^ 

Till  there  bursts  a  response  from  the  heart'a  strong 

emotion,  [Press !" 

And  the  earth  echoes  deep  with  **  f  «ong  life  to  the 

*  Mr.  GsEELEV  wan  for  many  yfani  eilitor  r»f  **The  Nrw 
Yorker,**  one  of  the  b^t  literary  jnurnaU  ever  pwltlisked 
In  America.  lie  now  condueta  '*  The  Tribune/*  an  i 
dally  fa^tte.  In  New  York. 
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WILLIAM  H.  C.  HOSMER.' 


A  FESTAL  BONO. 

Fill  high,  fill  high,  with  good  old  wina^ 

The  bowl  our  fathexB  dnun'd^- 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  gokleo  lim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  stain'd. 
In  nectar  now  bedew  the  lips, 

And  wake  the  voice  of  song, 
For  clouds  will  gather,  and  eclipse 

The  light  of  bliss  ere  long. 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  with  good  old  wine, 

The  cup  our  fiithers  drain*d— 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  tub 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  stain'd. 

The  foam-bells  on  the  ruby  tide 

Are  types  of  passing  things, 
Reminding  us  that  joy  soon  dies-* 

That  gray-beard  Time  hath  wings ; 
And  a  few  more  days  will  dawn  and  and, 

A  few  more  moons  wax  old. 
Ere  friend  will  darkly  follow  friend 

To  homes  in  churchyard  mould. 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  with  good  old  win% 

The  bowl  our  fathers  drain'd— 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  itain*d  ( 

Around  this  ancient  festal  board 

Glad  spirits  met  of  yore. 
But  their  merry  strains  are  hushM  in 

Their  laugh  will  ring  no  more : 
Under  the  yew-trees,  moas*d  and  green. 

May  their  quiet  graves  be  fouml, 
But  in  wui  they  hover  nigh,  unseen. 

While  tale  and  jest  go  round. 
Then  fill,  fill  high,  with  good  old  wine. 

The  bowl  our  fathers  drained— 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  8tain*d. 

A  FLORIDIAN  SCENE. 

Whkrv  Pablo  to  the  broad  8t  John 

His  dark  and  briny  tribute  pays, 
7*he  wild  deer  leads  her  dappled  &wn, 

Of  graceful  limb  and  timid  gaze ; 
Rich  sunshine  falls  on  vvi^a  end  land. 

The  gull  is  screaming  overhead. 
And  on  a  beach  of  whitenM  sand 

Lie  wreathy  shells  with  lips  of  red. 

The  jessamine  hangs  golden  flowers 

On  ancient  oaks  in  moss  array'd, 
And  proudly  the  palmetto  towers. 

While  mock-birds  warble  in  the  diade ; 
Mounds,  built  by  mortal  hand,  are  near. 

Green  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
Where,  buried  with  the  bow  and  spear, 

Rest  tribes,  forgetful  of  the  chase. 

*  Mr.  Hosvn  Is  a  as  live  of  Avnn,  In  central  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  counsellor  at  law  In  th^t  vlllafs.  He 
has  fttr  several  yean  been  a  freqnent  contrlbator  to  ths 
lilsffarf  Jooraali,  but  no  collection  of  his  poens  kas  haea 
pablMied. 


Casaada,*  nigh  the  ooean  abore^ 

Is  now  a  ruin,  wild  and  lone. 
And  on  her  battlements  no  more 

Is  banner  waved  or  trumpet  blown; 
Thoee  doughty  cavaliers  are  gone 

Who  hurl'd  defiance  there  to  Franea^ 
While  the  bright  waters  of  St  John 

Reflected  flash  of  sword  and  lance. 

But  when  the  light  of  dying  day 

Falls  on  the  crumbling  wrecks  of  tima, 
And  the  wan  features  of  decay 

Wear  soften'd  beauty,  like  the  clime. 
My  fancy  summons  from  the  shroud 

The  knights  of  old  Castile  again, 
And  charging  thousands  shout  aloud— 

**  St.  Jago  strikes  to-day  for  Spain !" 

When  mystic  voices,  on  the  breexa 

That  fans  the  rolling  deep,  sweep  by. 
The  spirits  of  the  Yemasseea, 

Who  ruled  the  land  of  yore,  seem  nigh; 
For  mournful  marks,  around  where  stood 

Their  palm-roof  M  lodges,  yet  are  seen, 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood 

Their  tall,  funereal  mounds  are  green. 


SEBA  SMITH.t 


THE  MOTHER  PERISniNG  IN  A  8NOW4nrORM4 

Tai  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wikl. 
And  mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wanderM  with  her  child : 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow : 
Her  limbs  were  chilled,  her  strength 

«0,  (jh>D  1"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 

«If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !" 

She  stripped  her  mantle  from  her  breast, 
And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 

And  roand  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  wann. 

With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  riied. 

And  sank  upon  her  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  passed  by, 

And  saw  heo  *neath  a  snowy  veil ; 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale ; 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child, 
The  babe  look*d  up  and  sweetly  smiled ! 


*  An  old  Spanlfih  (hit. 

t  Aotbor  of  '*  Pnwhatun,  a  Metrical  RofflaBcs,"  4a. 
He  residea  In  New  York. 

I  In  the  year  1891,  a  Mrs.  Blakb  perished  in  a  seow-  | 
storm  In  the  niirht^lme.  while  travelling  over  a  spar  of  I 
His  Oreen  Mnuntalni,  In  Vermont.  She  hid  an  Infksft  | 
wtik  tier,  which  was  found  alive  and  well  io  ttie  wmrm-  I 
lag,  balBf  carsftally  wrapped  la  the  mottaar's  dotMaf.        B 
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WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER.* 


LIGHT. 


;i 


Fbom  the  quickenM  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  tun  rolKd  black  and  bare, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  mj  g^oiden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  penciird  the  hue  of  its  matchless  blue. 

And  spangled  it  round  with  stars. 

I  painted  the  flowers  of  the  Eden  bowen, 

And  their  leaves  of  living  green. 
And  mine  were  the  dyes  in  the  sinlesa  eyes 

Of  Eden's  virgin  queen ; 
And  when  the  fiend's  art,  on  her  trustful  heart. 

Hod  fastenM  its  mortal  spell, 
In  the  silvery  sphere  of  the  first-born  tear 

To  the  trembling  earth  I  fell. 

When  the  waves  that  burst  o*er  a  world  aoeorsed 

Their  work  of  wrath  hath  sped. 
And  the  Ark's  lone  few,  the  tried  and  true, 

Came  forth  among  the  dead ; 
With  the  wondrous  gleams  of  my  braided  beams 

I  bade  their  terrors  cease ; 
As  I  wrote  on  the  roll  of  the  storm's  dark  scroll 

God's  covenant  of  peace. 

Like  a  pall  at  rest  on  a  pulseless  breast, 
Night's  funeral  shadow  slept. 

Where  shepherd  swains  on  the  Bethlehem  plains 
Their  lonely  vigils  kept ; 

When  I  flash'd  on  their  sight  the  heralds  bright 
Of  heaven's  redeeming  plan, 

As  they  chanted  the  mom  of  a  Sayiour  bom- 
Joy,  joy  to  the  outcast  man ! 

Equal  favour  I  show  to  the  lofty  and  low, 

On  the  just  and  the  unjust  I  descend ; 
E'en  the  blind,  whose  vain  spheres  roll  in  daikness 
and  tears. 

Feel  my  smile  the  best  smile  of  a  friend : 
Nay ,  the  flower  of  the  waste  by  my  love  is  embraced. 

As  the  rose  in  the  garden  of  kings ; 
At  the  chrysalis  bier  of  the  worm  I  appear. 

And  lo !  the  gay  butterfly's  wings ! 

The  desolate  Mom,  like  a  mourner  forlorn, 

Conceals  all  the  pride  of  her  charms,     rbowers. 
Till  I  bid  the  bright  Hours  chase  the  Night  from  her 

And  lead  the  young  Day  to  her  arms; 
And  when  the  gay  rover  seeks  Eve  for  his  lover, 

And  sinks  to  her  balmy  repose, 
I  wrap  their  soft  rest  by  the  zephyr-fann'd  west, 

In  curtains  of  amber  and  rose. 

From  my  sentinel  steep,  by  the  night-brooded  deep, 

I  gaze  with  unslumbering  eye, 
When  the  cynosure  star  of  the  mariner 

Is  Molted  from  the  sky ; 
And  guided  by  mc  through  the  merciless  sea, 

Though  sped  by  the  hurricane's  wings, 
His  cnmpasslcss  bark,  lone,  weltering,  dark. 

To  the  haven-home  safely  he  brings. 

*  Mr.  Palmer  rMides  in  New  York,  and  has  been  for 
ssveral  yesrs  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magaslnes. 


I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dcfr^pangfad 

The  birds  in  their  chsunbers  of  green 
And  mountain  and  plain  9!^^  with  beanl] 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
O,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  prMrnise  1 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  hooie  of  the 

Ever  bright  with  the  I>eitt*8  smile  I 


JAMES  HALL.* 


WEDDED  LOVE'S  FIRST  HOME. 

'T  WAS  far  beyond  yon  mountains,  dsi 

We  plighted  vows  of  love ; 
The  ocean-wave  was  at  our  feet. 

The  autumn  sky  above ; 
The  pebbly  shore  was  cover'd  o'er 

With  many  a  varicnl  shell. 
And  on  the  billow's  curling  spray 

The  sunbeams  glittering  felL 
The  storm  has  vex'd  that  billow  oft. 

And  oft  that  sun  has  set. 
But  plighted  love  remains  with  us. 

In  peace  and  lustre  yet. 

I  wiled  thee  to  a  lonely  haunt. 

That  bashful  love  might  speak 
Where  none  could  hear  what  Iovb 

Or  see  the  crimson  cheek ; 
The  shore  was  all  deserted. 

And  we  wandcr'd  there  alone. 
And  not  a  human  step  impress'd 

The  sand-beach  but  our  own. 
Thy  footsteps  all  have  vanish'd 

From  the  willow-beaten  strand^— 
The  vows  we  breathed  remain  with 

They  were  not  traced  in  sand. 

Far,  far  we  left  the  sea-girt  shore. 

Endeared  by  childhood's  dream. 
To  seek  the  humble  cot,  that  fijltd 

By  fair  Ohio's  stream  ; 
In  vain  the  mountain  cliff  oppoaed. 

The  mountain  torrent  roar'd. 
For  love  unfurl'd  her  silken  wing. 

And  o'er  each  barrier  soar'd  ; 
And  many  a  wide  domain  we  paaa'd 

And  many  an  ample  dome. 
But  none  so  bles^d,  so  dear  to  na. 

As  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Beyond  those  mountains  now  are  all 

That  e'er  we  lovetl  or  knew. 
The  long-remember'd  many. 

And  the  dcarly-chorish'd  few: 
The  home  of  her  we  value. 

And  the  grave  of  him  we  moam. 
Are  there ; — and  there  is  all  the  past 

To  which  the  heart  cjin  turn ; 
But  dearer  scenes  surround  us  heie. 

And  lovelier  joys  we  trace. 
For  here  is  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Its  hallow'd  resting-place. 


*  Judre  Hall  ban  written  s«>v«ral  valoalHe  we 
ipectinirthe  western  utates,  and  hia  name  Is  won 
their  periodical  literature. 


VARI0U8  AUTHORa 


CHARLES  WEST  THOMPSON/ 


THJB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WHI8T. 

Thi  load  of  life  U  but  a  game, 

Where  some  a  thirst  for  power  and  hmtb, 

And  some  for  pleasure  feel — 
But  every  player  does  not  win, 
Although  ho  fairly  may  begin. 

And  make  a  proper  deaL 

Some  men  assume  the  part  of  trade. 
Some  turn  the  soil  with  active  spade, 

While  some  to  wealth  incline, 
And  making  into  earth  their  way, 
Bring  ap,  before  the  light  of  day, 

The  diamond  of  the  mine. 

In  clubs  some  take  an  active  part— 
While  some  the  dictates  of  the  heart 

With  eager  zeal  pursue ; 
And,  given  to  wine,  their  ruin  prove, 
Or,  trusting  else  in  faithless  love. 

Their  disappointment  rue. 

All  have  their  different  parts  asstgn'd. 
And  ranks  throughout  the  world  we  find. 

Mid  people  red  and  black. 
Each  on  the  one  below  him  leans- 
Some  riae  aloft  to  kings  and  queens. 

Some  sink  to  humble  Jack. 

But,  whether  stationed  high  or  low. 
He  who  hb  honest  heart  con  know 

Free  from  reproving  thumps. 
E'en  though  he  own  nor  house,  nor  lands, 
That  man  in  native  glory  stands 

The  very  ace  of  trumps. 

Some  men  will  shuffle  through  their  day. 
Unmindful  how  their  partnere  play ; 

Unmoved  they  seem  to  stand, 
And  throw  their  cards  with  a  most  bold 
And  tranquil  face,  although  they  hold 

A  miserable  hand. 

The  daring  spirits  take  the  lead, 
While  those  that  in  the  game  succeed 

Seem  bouud  to  follow  suit ; 
Such  play  the  very  deuse  at  last. 
Their  fortune,  character  they  blast, 

And  reap  the  bitter  fruit 

How  oft,  alas !  it  is  the  fate 

Of  jarring  comrades,  wiA  too  late, 

To  play  a  luckless  club. 
And  sadly  findinj?  out  at  last 
The  time  for  meditation  past, 

A  heart  had  gainM  the  rub. 

By  honour  some  their  fortunes  win. 
And  some  by  trick,  nor  deem  it  sin 

To  profit  as  they  may, — 
But  time  will  oft  the  wretch  expose 
To  merited  contempt,  who  chose 

Dishonourable  play. 

'T  b  only  he,  who,  void  of  guile. 
Knows  that  he  has  a  right  to  smile. 
And  telU  his  heart  the  same — 


*  AotlMr  of  **The  Sylph,  sod  Other  Posois,' 
MfiUa. 
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Tm  only  he,  when  fate  shall  dose 
Hb  pack  of  chequer*d  joys  and  woes. 
Has  £Bdrly  won  the  game. 


ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON.* 


TO  THE  RIVER  OGEECHEE. 

O  WJLTB  that  gUdest  swiftly 

On  thy  bright  and  happy  way. 
From  the  morning  until  evening. 

And  from  twilight  until  day,^- 
Why  leapest  thou  so  joyously, 

While  coldly  on  thy  shore 
Sleeps  the  noble  and  the  gallant  heart. 

For  aye  and  evermore  1 

Or  dost  thou  weep,  O  river, 

And  b  this  l)ounding  wave 
But  the  tear  thy  bosom  sheddeth 

As  a  tribute  o*er  his  grave  1 
And  when,  in  midnights  darkness. 

The  winds  above  thee  moan. 
Are  they  mourning  for  our  sorrows. 

Do  they  sigh  for  him  that*s  gone! 

Keep  back  thy  tears,  then,  river, 

Or,  if  they  must  be  shed, 
Let  them  flow  but  for  the  living. 

They're  needless  for  the  dead. 
Hb  soal  shall  dwell  in  glory. 

Where  bounds  a  brighter  wave. 
Bat  our  pleasures,  with  his  troubles, 

Are  buried  in  the  grave. 


HORATIO  HALE. 


TUB  BtJRIAL  OF  THE  WITHLACOCHBB. 

Hollow  ye  the  lonely  grave. 

Make  its  caverns  deep  and  wide; 
In  the  soil  they  died  to  save 

Lay  the  brave  men  side  by  side. 
Side  by  side  they  fought  and  fell, 

Hand  to  hand  they  met  the  foe ; 
Who  has  heard  his  grandsire  tell 

Braver  strife  or  deadlier  blowt 

Wake  no  mournful  harmonies. 

Shed  no  earthly  tear  for  them; 
Summer  dew  and  sighing  breeze 

Shall  be  wail  and  requbm. 
Pib  the  grave-mound  broad  and  high. 

Where  the  martyr'd  brethren  aleep; 
It  shall  point  tlie  pilgrim's  eye 

Here  to  bend — ^but  not  to  weep. 

Not  to  weep !  0,  no  ?  the  grief 

Springing  from  a  blow  like  thb, 
May  not  seek  a  fond  relief 

In  the  drops  that  mothera  kiss. 
But  the  kindling  heart  shall  bear 

Hence  the  lesson  stem  and  high 
With  as  proud  a  flame  to  dare — 

With  as  calm  a  throb  to  die. 


*Jo4ffe  Chablton,  ofGeoreia.  A  volumeof  Ills 
was  paMisbed  In  Boston,  in  1838. 
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REVEREND  CHARLES  W.  EVEREST/ 


AGRICULTURE. 

How  blest  the  fanner's  simple  life ! — 
How  pure  the  joy  it  yields ! 

Par  from  the  world^s  tempestnons  strife, 
Free,  mid  the  scented  fields ! 

When  morning  woos,  with  roseate  hm, 

0*er  the  fer  hills  away, 
His  footsteps  brush  the  silvery  dew, 

To  greet  the  welcoming  day. 

When  Sol's  first  beam  in  gloiy  glows, 
And  blithe  the  skylark's  song, 

Pleased,  to  his  toil  the  farmer  goes. 
With  cheerful  steps  along. 

While  noon  broods  o*er  the  sultry  sky. 
And  sunbeams  fierce  are  cast. 

Where  the  cool  streamlet  wanders  by. 
He  shares  his  sweet  repast 

When  twilight's  gentlest  shadows  fell 
Along  the  darkening  plain. 

He  lists  his  faithful  watch-dog's  call 
To  warn  the  listening  train. 

Down  the  green  lane  young  hurrying  feet 
Their  eager  pathway  press ; 

His  loved  ones  come  in  joy  to  greet, 
And  claim  their  sire's  caress. 

Then,  when  the  evening  prayer  is  said, 
And  Heaven  with  praise  is  blest^ 

How  sweet  reclines  his  weary  head 
On  slumber's  conch  of  rest ! 

Nor  deem  that  fears  his  dreams  alarms 
Nor  cares,  with  carking  din : 

Without,  his  dogs  will  guard  from  htnn. 
And  all  is  peace  within. 

O  ye,  who  run  in  folly's  race. 
To  win  a  worthless  prize, 

Learn,  from  the  simple  tale  we  trace, 
Where  true  contentment  lies ! 

Ho!  monarch!  fiush'd  with  glory's  pride! 

Thou  painted,  gilded  thing ! 
Hie  to  the  free-bom  farmer's  side, 

And  learn  to  be  a  king ! 

MINSTREL,  SINO  THAT  BONO  AOAllf. 

Mi^rsTREL,  sing  that  song  again. 

Plaintive  in  its  solenrn  flow; 
Memory  owns  its  magic  strain, 

Loved  and  cherish'd  long  ago : 
Lo !  the  past,  the  mystic  past. 

Rises  through  the  vista  dim — 
Just  as  twilight's  shades  are  cast 

At  the  day's  departing  hjrmn ! 

Minstrel,  'twas  an  eve  like  this: 

Stars  were  spangling  all  the  sky: 
Every  zephyr  spoke  of  bliss, 

Floating  in  its  fragrance  by ; 
Then,  within  our  moon-lit  bower. 

One,  with  voice  like  music's  own, 
Sweetly  charm'd  the  lingering  hour. 

To  the  soft  lute's  silvery  tone. 
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As  the  witching  cadence  fell 

Wild  within  our  bower  of  love. 
Angel  bands  might  prove  the  qteU, 

Bending  from  the  courts  abore ! 
Minctrel,  chant  once  more  the  sii^ 

Soft  as  spring's  departing  breath: 
She  who  sang  its  numbers  there 

Slumbers  as  the  bride  of  Death ! 


Minstrel,  chide  thou  not  my 

Thou  hast  waked  a  mournful  thene; 
Memory  roves  the  slumbering  yean, 

Like  some  dear,  forgotten  dream:  * 
Day  will  come,  with  joy  and  glidnoi 

Cares  once  more  will  fling  their  bfiglit; 
Chide  not,  then,  my  spirit's 

Minstrel,  let  me  weep  to-oight ! 


GEORGE  W.  PATTEN.* 


TO  8.  T.  P. 

Shadows  and  clouds  are  o'er  am; 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  bride ! 
The  billows  dash  before  me 

Which  bear  me  from  thy  side ; 
On  lowering  waves  benighted. 

Dim  sets  the  weary  day ; 
Thou  art  not  here,  my  plighted. 

To  smile  the  storm  away. 

Where  nymphs  of  ocean  slumber, 

I  strike  the  measured  staves 
With  wild  and  mournful  number. 

To  charm  the  wandering  waira. 
Hark  to  the  words  of  sorrow 

Along  the  &ding  main ! 
MTis  night — but  will  the  monofp 

Restore  that  smile  again  t" 

Mid  curtain'd  dreams  descending^ 

Thy  gentle  form  I  trace ; 
Dimly  with  shadows  blendhigy 

I  gaze  upon  thy  face ; 
Thy  voice  comes  o*er  me  gladly, 

Thy  hand  is  on  my  brow ; 
I  wake— the  wave  rolls  madly 

Beneath  the  ploughing  prowl 

Speed  on,  thou  surging  billow! 

O'er  ocean  speed  away ! 
And  bear  unto  her  pillow 

The  burden  of  my  lay: 
Invest  her  visions  bnghtly 

With  passion's  murmur'd  woid« 
And  bid  her  bless  him  nightly—. 

Him  of  the  lute  and  sword. 
And  her,  of  dreams  unclouded. 

With  tongfue  of  lisping  tale. 
Whose  eye  I  left  soft  shrooded 

'Neath  slumber's  misty  veil,— 
When  morn  at  length  diecU 

The  smile  I  may  not 
Bear  to  her  cheek  of  roae 

A  father's  kiss  for  me. 


*  A,  llentenant  to  the  United  Statee  armjr*  s*nwtrtTi 
Rhode  Island.    ITe  ii  the  author  of  naiueroia 
piscss  In  the  periodicals. 
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WIJ.LIAM  WALLACE/ 


- 


TO  THE  CONSTELLATION  LYBA. 

Harp  of  Eternity ! — thy  string! 

Ten  thousand  thousaful  yean  ha^e  toUy 
Since  o*er  thy  frame  the  mystic  wingi 

Of  time  unwearied  rolPd ; 
And  still  from  that  mysterious  throne 
Thy  Bong,  magnificent  and  lone, 

Peals  nightly  as  of  old, 
V^en  Chaldea*s  Shepherd  bent  hii  ear 
To  catch  the  music  of  each  sphere. 

How  fondly  gazed  that  old  man  round 

The  dread  magnificence  above, 
Woo'd  by  the  anthem^s  mellow  sound. 

Breathing  of  seraph  love ; 
Whose  brooding  wings  shed  deathlese  bliM 
0*er  pensile  orb  and  starred  abyss, 
Like  Heaven's  own  holy  dove — 
For  he,  on  those  high  rocks,  had  caught 
Beams  from  the  spirit-land  of  thought; 

And  heard  thy  music,  mighty  lyre. 

Struck  by  the  giant  hand  of  Time, 
Rolling  amid  yon  worlds  of  fire. 
Their  chorod  march  sublime. 
How  leap'd  his  heart,  how  swellM  hie  eoul, 
To  hear  those  awful  numbers  roll 

In  one  eternal  chime ; 
And  dream  that,  freed  from  earth's  dark  eod, 
Already  he  communed  with  God  ! 

Bard  of  the  stars !  Thou  led*st  the  dance 
Of  thrice  ten  thousand  thousand  spherea, 

Wheeling  in  their  delirious  trance 
Through  the  unnumWd  years. 

Unmoved  alike  mid  life  or  death-— 

The  storm's  career,  the  tempest's  breath. 
Or  folly,  crime,  and  tears^ 

Still!  still  behind  those  cloudy  ban, 

Glitters  the  poet  of  the  stars ! 

Thou  art  alone ! — At  twilight  dim, 
And  in  the  ni^t's  transparent  noon. 

Solemnly  weaving  thy  wild  hymn, 
And  solitary  tune. 

Like  some  sod  hermit,  whose  lone  heart 

Would  from  all  earthly  splendours  part, 
Lured  by  their  glare  too  soon, 

And  mid  the  desert's  silent  gloom 

Wait  uncomplainingly  ito  doom. 

Alone !  O,  sacred  one, — Dost  thou 

From  that  star-cinctured  hall,  behold 
Sorrows  which  scathe  the  human  brow. 

And  griefs  that  bum  untold. 
Save  to  the  night^winds  drooping  by. 
Like  mourners  journeying  from  the  sky: 

Coldly  and  dark  unroll'd  ^ 
Vainly  we  ask,  or  low,  or  loud. 
Bright  minstrel  of  the  star  and  cloud. 

Sound  on,  O  mighty  harp!  Thy  strain 
Comes  floating  sadly  on  the  night, 

*  Mr.  W A  LL ACS  Is  K  joung  writer  of  mticb  prosnlse.  Be 
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For  we  may  ne'er  behold  again 

Thy  pure  and  sacred  light. 
But  in  the  cold  inaeoeate  tomb. 
Rest  all  unknowingly  our  doom ; 

While  thou,  intensely  bright, 
Shalt  pour  thy  glorious  music  still. 
Alike  unscathed  by  death  or  ilL 

Sound  on !  But  those  sweet  harps  of  earthf 

Whose  strings  lie  shatter'd,  cold  and  loDi^ 
Shall  yet,  restored  by  godlike  worth. 

Resume  their  godlike  tone ; 
While  thou  must  be,  O !  ancient  lyre. 
Destroyed  in  Nature's  funeral  pyra» 

And  broken  on  thy  throne, 
Where  they,  undimn'd  by  earth-bom  jaia» 
May  lead,  like  thee,  the  dance  of  stars ! 

O,  glorious  hope !  O,  thought  divine ! 

Soul !  fired  by  the  high-promised  h&m. 
Kneel  at  thy  God's  eternal  shrine. 

And  breathe  thy  thanks  for  this ! 
Harp !  lift  once  more  thy  joyous  song, 
Bear  its^-O,  bear  iu  notes  along. 

O'er  earth  and  far  abyss ! 
Hail  with  a  smile  Death's  gloomy  frown, 
Spirit !  he  brings  thy  brightest  crown ! 


MARY  E.  BROOKS.* 


A  PLEDGE  TO  THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Fill  to  the  brim !  one  pledge  to  the  past, 

As  it  sinks  on  ito  shadowy  bier ; 
Fill  to  (he  brim !  'tis  the  sadilest  and  last 

We  pour  to  the  grave  of  the  year ! 
Wake,  the  light  phantoms  of  beauty  that  won  na 

To  linger  awhile  in  those  bowers ; 
And  flash  the  bright  day-beams  of  promise  upon  n% 

That  gilded  life's  earlier  hours. 

Here's  to  the  love — though  it  flitted  away, 

We  can  never,  no,  never  forget ! 
Through  the  gathering  darknesk  of  many  a  day, 

One  pledge  will  we  pour  to  it  yet 
O,  frail  as  the  vision,  that  witehing  and  tender, 

And  bright  on  the  wanderer  broke. 
When  Irem's  own  beauty  in  shadowless  splendowv 

Along  the  wild  desert  awoke. 

Fill  to  the  brim !  one  pledge  to  the  glow 

Of  the  heart  in  ito  purity  warm ! 
Ere  sorrow  had  sullied  the  fountain  bebw. 

Or  darkness  enveloped  the  form ; 
Fill  to  that  life-tide !  O,  warm  was  its  rushing 

Through  Adens  of  arrowy  light. 
And  yet  like  the  wave  in  the  wildemess  gushing, 

'Twill  gladden  the  wine-cup  to-night. 

Fill  to  the  past !  from  ito  dim,  distant  qiheva 

Wild  voices  in  melody  come ; 
The  strains  of  the  by-gone,  deep-echoing  hem. 

We  |Mlge  to  their  shadowy  tomb ; 
And  like  the  bright  orb,  that  in  sinking  flings  back 

One  gleam  o'er  the  cloud-cover'd  dome. 
May  the  dreams  of  the  past,  on  futurity  track 

The  hope  of  a  holier  home ! 

*  Wife  of  the  Ute  Jambs  G.  Bbooks,  and  aatlMV  ef 
"  Hm  Blvats  of  Bste,  and  other  Poemi,"  stc 
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VARIOUS  AUTHOB& 


MIC  AH  P.  FLINT  .• 


LINE8  ON  PASSING  THE  GRAVE  OF  MT  SISTER. 

Oir  yonder  shore,  on  "yonder  shore. 
Now  verdant  with  the  depths  of  shade, 

Beneath  the  white-arm'd  sycamore, 
There  is  a  little  infant  laid. 

Forgive  this  tear. — A  brother  weeps. — 

'T  is  there  the  faded  floweret  sleeps. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone, 
And  summer's  forests  o'er  her  wave; 

And  sighing  winds  at  autumn  moan 
Around  the  little  stranger's  grave, 

As  though  they  murmur'd  at  the  fate 

Of  one  so  lone  and  desolate. 

In  sounds  that  seem  like  sorrow's  own. 
Their  funeral  dirges  faintly  creep ; 

Then  deepening  to  an  organ  tone, 
In  all  their  solemn  cadence  sweep, 

And  pour,  unheard,  along  the  wild, 

Their  de-sert  anthem  o'er  a  child. 

She  came,  and  paas'd.     Can  I  forget. 

How  we  whose  hearts  had  hail'd  her  hirth, 

Ere  three  autumnal  suns  had  set, 
Consign 'd  her  to  her  mother  earth ! 

Joys  and  their  memories  pass  away ; 

But  griefs  ore  deeper  plough'd  than  they. 

We  laid  her  in  her  narrow  cell. 

We  heap'd  the  soft  mould  on  her  breast ; 

And  parting  tears,  like  rain-drops,  fell 
Upon  her  lonely  place  of  rest 

May  angels  guard  it ;  may  they  bless 

Her  slumbers  in  the  wilderness. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

For,  all  unheard,  on  yonder  shore. 
The  sweeping  flood,  with  torrent  moan, 

At  evening  lifts  its  solemn  roar, 
As,  in  one  broad,  eternal  tide. 
The  rolling  waters  onward  glide. 

There  is  no  marble  monument. 
There  is  no  stone,  with  graven  lie. 

To  tell  of  love  and  virtue  blent 
In  one  almost  too  good  to  die. 

We  necdcil  no  such  uscIcks  trace 

To  point  us  to  her  resting-place. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

But,  midst  the  tears  of  April  showers, 
The  genius  of  the  wild  hath  strown 

His  germs  of  fruits,  his  fairest  flowery 
And  cast  his  robes  of  vernal  bloom 
In  guardian  fondness  o'er  her  tomb. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

Yet  yearly  is  her  grave-turf  drcss'd. 
And  still  the  summer  vines  are  thrown, 

In  annual  wreaths,  across  her  breast. 
And  still  the  sighing  autumn  grieves. 
And  strews  the  hallow'd  spot  witli  leaves. 


•  MiCAH  P.  Flint  was  a  ton  of  the  Inte  Reverend 
TiNOTHT  FLncT.  He  wm  the  author  of  a  volnme  en- 
titled  **Tho  Hunter,  and  othor  Poemi,"  and  of  many 
lirief  pieces  in  the  magazines. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON.* 


THE  FREE  MIND. 

HioH  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine. 

And  iron  grates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design. 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  wars: 
Yet  scorns  the  immortal  mind  this  base  contrail 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose: 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  gKs! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount ;  from  vale  to  nle 

It  wanders,  plucking  honey  M  fruits  and  flowcn; 
It  visits  home,  to  hear  the  fireside  talc. 

Or,  in  sweet  converse,  pass  the  joyous  bom. 
Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 
And,  in  its  watches,  wearies  every  star ! 


OTVVAY  CURRY.t 


THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  BVfi. 

Not  in  the  golden  morning' 

Shall  faded  forms  return. 
For  languidly  and  dimly  then 

The  lights  of  memory  bum : 

Nor  when  the  noon  unfbldcth 

Its  sunny  light  and  smile. 
For  these  unto  their  bright 

The  wondering  spirit  wile : 

But  when  the  stars  are  winding 
'  Their  radiant  way  on  high. 
And  gentle  winds  are  whispering  back 
The  music  of  the  sky  ; 

O,  then  those  starry  millions 
Their  streaming  banners  weave. 

To  marshal  on  their  wildering  way 
The  Armies  of  the  Eve : 

The  dim  and  shadowy  armies 

Of  our  unquiet  dreams. 
Whose  footsteps  brush  the  feathery  ftin 

And  print  the  sleeping  stir 

We  meet  them  in  the  catmnc 

Of  high  and  holier  climes ; 
We  greet  them  with  the  blessed  n*wiP« 

Of  old  and  happier  times. 

And,  marching  in  the  starlight 

Above  the  sleeping  dust. 
They  freshen  all  the  fountain-springs 

Of  our  undying  trust. 

Around  our  every  pathway, 
In  beauteous  ranks  they  roam, 

To  guide  us  to  the  dreamy  rest 
Of  our  eternal  home. 


U 


•  William  Lloyd  Rakkison  ia  the  editnr  of  *«Tlie  Lib- 
erator," at  Bofltnn.  Thn  nonnet  quoted  above,  was  wrMtea 
durinf  his  de*potic  imprisonment  for  the  ezpreMlon  of 
opInkuiB. 

t  Mr.  CuBRT  was  formerly  aieoriated  with  Mr  0*t- 
LASasB  in  the  editorship  of  "The  Hesiierlan  **  at 
cinsaU.  * 
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FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD.' 


THE  UNEXPECTED  DECLARATION. 

« AsvRi-ETED  Eloibi  !  beauty  is  thine. 
Passion  kneeU  to  thee,  and  calls  thee  divine ; 
Minstrels  awaken  the  lute  with  thy  name ; 
Poets  have  gladdened  the  world  with  thy  fiune ; 
Painters,  half-holy  thy  loved  image  keep ; 
Beautiful  Eloise  !  why  do  you  weep?" 

Still  bows  the  lady  her  light  tresses  low, — 
Fast  the  warm  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow ! 

« Sunny-hair*d  Eloise  !  wealth  is  thine  own; 
Rich  is  thy  silken  robe—- bright  is  thy  zone ; 
Proudly  the  jewel  illumines  thy  way ; 
Clear  rubies  rival  thy  ruddy  lips'  play ; 
Diamonds  like  star-drops  thy  silken  braids  deck ; 
Pearls  waste  their  snow  on  thy  lovelier  neck ; 
Luxury  softens  thy  pillow  for  sleep — 
Angels  watch  over  it! — why  do  you  weepi" 

Bows  the  fair  lady  her  light  tresses  low,— 
Faster  the  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow ! 

« Gifted  and  worshippM  one!  genius  and  grace 
Flay  in  each  motion,  and  beam  in  thy  face : 
When  from  thy  rosy  lip  rises  the  song, 
Hearts  that  adore  thee  the  echo  prolong^! 
Ne'er  in  the  festival  shone  an  eye  brighter, 
Ne'er  in  the  mazy  dance  fell  a  foot  lighter. 
One  only  spirit  thou'st  fail'd  to  bring  down,— 
Exquisite  Eloise  !  why  do  you  frown  I" 

Swift  o'er  her  forehead  a  dark  shadow  stole, 
Sent  from  the  tempest  of  pride  in  her  soul ! 

"Touch'd  by  thy  sweetness,  in  love  with  thy  graoei 
Charm'd  by  the  magic  of  mind  in  thy  face— 
Bewitch'd  by  thy  beauty,  e'en  his  haughty  strength, 
The  strength  of  the  stoic,  is  conquer'd  at  length ! 
Lo !  at  thy  feet  see  him  kneeling  the  while-^ 
Eloise  !  Eloise  !  why  do  you  smile V* 

The  hand  was  withdrawn  from  her  happy  blue  eyes, 
She  gazed  on  her  lover  in  laughing  surprise ; 
While  the  dimple  and  blush,  stealing  soft  to  her 

cheek. 
Told  the  tale  that  her  tongue  was  too  timid  to 

speak! 

YOUR  HEART  IS  A  MHSIC-BOX,  DEAREST. 

Tour  heart  is  a  music-box,  dearest ! 

With  exquisite  tunes  at  command. 
Of  melody  sweetest  and  clearest, 

If  tried  by  a  delicate  hand ; 
But  its  workmanship,  love,  is  so  fine. 

At  a  single  rude  touch  it  would  break : 
Then,  O !  be  the  magic  key  mine, 

Its  fairy-like  whispers  to  wake ! 

*  MiM  LocKK,  now  Mri.  OiioooD,  is  the  wlfs  of  Mr. 
OsoooD,  the  painter.  In  ISSA,  while  the  resided  with  her 
hiifbnnd  in  Lnndnn,  shn  publiBhed  there  a  volume  entitled 
•*A  Wrenih  of  Wild  Plnwer«  (Voin  Sew  Englmd,*'  eon- 
talainf  many  graceful  poems,  or  which  those  quoted  above 
are  specimens. 


And  there's  one  litd*  tone  it  een  plej 
That  I  fancy  all  others  above — 

Ton  learn'd  it  of  Cupib  one  day- 
It  begins  with  and  ends  with  « I  lore  1"  "llofwV* 
It  begins  with  and  ends  with  «I  loTe!" 


NATHAN  C.  BROOKS.^ 


SHELLEY'S  OBSEQUIES. 

Beneath  the  axle  of  departing  day 

The  weary  waters,  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

Blush'd  like  the  cheek  of  children  tiied  in  play, 
As  bore  the  surge 

The  wasted  poet's  form  with  slow  and  moamfiil 
dirge. 

On  Via  Reggio's  surf-beaten  strand, 

The  late-relenting  sea,  with  hollow  moan. 

Gave  back  the  storm-toss'd  body  to  the  land ; 
As  if,  in  tone 
Of  sorrow,  it  bewail'd  the  deed  itself  had  done. 

There,  laid  upon  his  bier  of  shells — around 
The  moon  and  stars  their  lonely  vigils  kept, 

While  in  their  pall-like  shades  the  mountains  bound, 
And  night  bewept 

The  bard  of  nature,  as  in  death's  cold  amis  he 
slept 

The  tuneful  mom  arose,  with  locks  of  light — 
The  ear  that  drank  her  music's  call  was  chill ; 

The  eye  that  shone  was  seal'd  in  endless  night ; 
And  cold  and  still 

The  pulses  stood  that  'neath  her  gaze  were  wont 
to  thrill. 

With  trees,  e'en  like  the  sleeper's  honours,  sered, 
And  prows  of  galleys,  like  his  bosom  riven, 

The  melancholy  pile  of  death  was  rear'd 
Aloft  to  heaven ; 

And  on  its  pillar'd  height  the  corse  to  torcfaea 
given. 

From  his  meridian  throne  the  eye  of  day 
Beheld  the  kindlings  of  the  funeral  fire, 

Where,  like  a  war-worn  Roman  chieftain,  lay 
Upon  his  pyre, 
The  poet  of  the  broken  heart  and  broken  lyre. 

On  scented  wings  the  sorrowing  breezes  came, 
And  fann'd  the  blaze,  until  the  smoke  that  x^l|t'^ifkj 

In  dusky  volumes  upward,  lit  with  flame,       ^    ^ 
All  redly  blush'd, 

Like  Melancholy's  sombre  cheek  bj  weeping 
flush'd. 

And  brother-bardsf  upon  that  lonely  shore 
Were  standing  by,  and  wept,  as  brightly  bam'd 

The  pyre,  till  all  the  form  they  loved  before. 
To  ashes  turn'd, 

With  incense,  wine  and  tears,  was  sprinkled  and 
inumed. 


^Nathait  C.  BaooKs,  the  principal  of  an  academy 
hi  Baltimore,  ia  the  aniborof  "Scripture  Anthology,** 
**The  South  Sea  Islands,  a  Poem,"  "The  History  of  the 
Church,  a  Poem,** "  The  Literary  Anaranth,"  (prose  and 
veraeO  and  several  other  worics. 
■f  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
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MRS.  LAURA  M.  THURSTON.* 

THE  OlEEN  HILLS  OF  MT  FATHSa-LAND. 

Ths  green  hi  lb  of  my  father-Und 

In  dreams  still  greet  my  view ; 
I  see  oncis  more  the  wave-girt  strand. 

The  ocean-depth  of  blue : 
The  sky,  the  glorious  sky,  outspread 

Above  their  calm  repose : 
The  river,  o*er  its  rocky  bed 

Still  singing  as  it  flows ; 
The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  hoori, 

When  men  go  up  to*  pray ; 
The  sun-light  resting  on  the  flowem* 
The  birds  that  sing  among  the  bowcMy 

Through  all  the  summer-day. 

Land  of  my  birth !  mine  early  love ! 

Once  more  thine  airs  I  breathe ! 
I  see  thy  proud  hills  tower  above, 

Thy  green  vales  sleep  beneath ; 
Thy  groves,  thy  rocks,  thy  murmuring  illli, 

All  rise  before  mine  eyes. 
The  dawn  of  morning  on  thy  hiila, 

Thy  gorgeous  sunset  skiea, 
Thy  forests,  from  whose  deep  recess 

A  thousand  streams  have  birth, 
Gladdening  the  lonely  wilderness. 
And  6lling  the  green  silentneas 

With  melody  and  mirth. 

I  wonder  if  my  home  would  seem 

As  lovely  as  of  yore ! 
I  wonder  if  the  mountain  stream 

Goes  singing  by  the  door ! 
And  if  the  flowers  still  bloom  as  fidr. 

And  if  the  woodbines  climb, 
As  when  I  used  to  train  them  there, 

In  the  dear  olden  time ! 
I  wonder  if  the  birds  still  sing 

Upon  the  garden  tree. 
As  sweetly  as  in  that  sweet  spring 
Whose  golden  memories  gently  bring 

So  many  dreams  to  me ! 

I  know  that  there  hath  been  a  change, 

A  change  o*er  hall  and  hearth ! 
Faces  and  footsteps  new  and  strange. 

About  my  place  of  birth ! 
The  heavens  above  are  still  as  bright 

As  in  the  days  gone  by. 
But  vanished  is  the  beacon  light 

That  cheer'd  my  morning  sky ! 
And  hill,  and  vale,  and  wooded  glen, 

And  rock,  and  murmuring  stream. 
That  wore  such  glorious  beauty  then. 
Would  seem,  should  I  return  again. 

The  record  of  a  dream ! 

I  mourn  not  for  my  childhood's  hours, 

Since,  in  the  far-off  west, 
'Neath  sunnier  skies,  in  greener  bowers, 

My  heart  hath  found  its  rest. 
I  mourn  not  f«)r  the  hills  and  streama 

That  chain'd  my  steps  so  long,     


Tet  still  I  see  them  in  my  dremoiib 

-And  hail  them  in  my  song; 
And  oden  by  the  hearth-6re*a  bhis, 

When  winter  eves  shall  come, 
We'U  sit  and  talk  of  other  days. 
And  sing  the  well-remember'd  lays 

Of  my  green-mountain  home. 


CARTER  MORRIS. 


BIY8TERIOUS  MUSIC  OF  OCEAlf. 


**Aiid  ths  psople  aT  this  place  say,  that,  at  csit*laa 
sons,  beautlflil  sounds  are  beard  fironi  the 


LoxELT  and  wild  it  rose. 
That  strain  of  solemn  music  from  the 
As  though  the  bright  air  trembled  to 

An  ocean  mystery. 

Again  a  low,  sweet  tone. 
Fainting  in  murmurs  on  the  listenmg  day. 
Just  bade  the  excited  Uiought  its  presence  owi^ 

Then  died  away. 

Onco  more  the  gush  of  sound* 
Struggling  and  swelling  from  the  heaving  plrf^ 
Thriird  a  rich  peal  triumphantly  anmnd. 

And  fled  again. 

O,  boundless  deep!  we  know 
Thou  hast  strange  wonders  in  thy  gloom  eoeenl 
Gems,  flashing  gems,  from  whose  oneaithly  g|b 

Sunlight  is  seal'd. 

And  an  eternal  spring 
Showers  her  rich  colours  with  unsparing  hand. 
Where  coral  trees  their  graceful  branches  fling 

0*er  golden  sand. 

But  tell,  O,  restless  main  ! 
Who  are  the  dwellers  in  thy  world  beneatfi. 
That  thus  the  watery  realm  cannot  contain 

The  joy  they  breathe  ? 

Emblem  of  glorious  might ! 
Are  thy  wild  children  like  thyself  array'dy 
Strong  in  immortal  and  uncheck*d  delight; 

Which  cannot  fade  T 

Or  to  mankind  allied. 
Toiling  with  wo,  and  passion's  fiery  sting. 
Like  their  own  home,  where  storms  or 

As  the  winds  bring  ! 

Alas  for  human  thought ! 
How  does  it  flee  existence,  worn  and  old* 
To  win  companionship  with  beings  wrooghl 

Of  finer  mould ! 

'T  is  vain — the  reckless  waves 
Join  with  loud  revel  the  dim  ages  flown. 
But  keep  each  secret  of  their  hidden  caves 

Dark  and  unknown. 


*  Mr«.  Thukston  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  dov  re- 
sides in  Indiana. 


*  ThU  i>o«>m  was  pnlili«hed  nnnnj^mniml y  In  Wals 
Philadelphia  "  Narinml  Oar.cttf,**  previous  m  the  f 
1890.  1  have  h  >f>n  inrnrmpd  that  it  was  wrtnen  b 
l^entleman  named  CASTBa  Mosrim,  wbo  was  at  tbs  ll 
a  contributor  to  several  periodicals. 
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GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Mt  mother ! — Manhuod*8  anzioos  brow 
And  sterner  cares  have  long  been  mine; 

Yet  turn  I  to  thee  fondly  now. 
As  when  upon  thy  bosom^tf  shrine 

My  infant  griefs  were  gently  hashed  to  rest. 

And  thy  low-whisper*d  prayers  my  slumber  bleai*d. 

I  never  call  that  gentle  name, 

My  mother !  but  I  am  again 
E*en  as  a  child ;  the  very  same 

That  prattled  at  thy  knee;  and  fain 
Would  I  forget,  in  momentary  joy, 
That  I  no  more  can  be  thy  happy  boy  ;^ 

The  artless  boy,  to  whom  thy  smile 

Was  sunshine,  and  thy  frown  sad  night, 

(Though  rare  that  frown,  and  brief  the  while 
It  veiPd  from  me  thy  loving  light;) 

For  welI-conn*d  task,  arabition*s  highest  bliss, 

To  win  from  thine  approving  lips  a  kiss. 

I've  loved  through  foreign  lands  to  roam. 
And  gazed  o*er  many  a  classic  scene ; 

Tet  would  the  thought  of  that  dear  home^ 
Which  once  was  ours,  oft  intervene, 

And  bid  me  close  again  my  weary  eye 

To  think  of  thee,  and  those  sweet  days  gone  by. 

That  pleasant  home  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Where,  by  the  Hudson's  verdant  side. 

My  sisters  wove  their  jasmine  bowers. 
And  he,  we  loved,  at  eventide 

Would  hafttpning  come  from  distant  toil  to  Ueei 

Thine,  and  his  children's  radiant  happu 


Alas,  the  change !  the  rattling  car 

On  flint-paved  streets  profanes  the  spot, 

Where  oVr  the  sod,  we  sow'd  the  Star 
Of  Bethlehem,  and  Forget-me-not 

O,  wo  to  Mammon's  desolating  reign ! 

We  ne*er  shall  find  on  earth  a  home  again ! 

I've  pored  o*er  many  a  yellow  page 
Of  ancient  wisdom,  and  have  won, 

Perchance,  a  scholar's  name— but  sage 
Or  bard  have  never  taught  thy  son 

Lessons  so  dear,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth. 

As  those  his  mother's  faith  shed  on  his  youth. 

U^  by  the  Saviour's  grace  made  meet, 
My  Gon  will  own  my  life  and  love, 

Methinks,  when  singinj^  at  His  feet. 
Amid  the  ransom'd  throng  above, 

Thy  name  upon  my  glowing  lips  shall  be. 

And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and  thee. 

For  thee  and  heaven;  for  thou  didst  tread 
The  way  that  leads  me  heavenward,  and 

My  often  wayward  footsteps  led 

In  the  same  path  with  patient  hand ; 

And  when  I  wander'd  far,  thy  earnest  call 

Restored  my  soul  from  sin's  deceitful  thralL 


*  Uortnr  Rbthviik  i*  a  native  of  New  Yurk.    H« 
bssn  r«>r  MV>>ral  yenr*  the  mininter  of  the  Rsfonatd  Dotek 
Church  in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia. 


I  have  been  bleat'd  with  other  tiei^ 
Fond  ties  and  true,  yet  never  d«Bm 

That  I  the  less  thy  fondness  prize ; 
No,  mother !  in  my  warmest  dream 

Of  answer'd  passion,  through  this  heart  of  mme 

One  chord  will  vibrate  to  no  name  but  thinei 

Mother !  thy  name  is  widow — well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  or  dwell 

Within  one  sacred  recess :  still 
Lean  on  the  faithful  bosom  of  thy  son. 
My  parent,  thou  art  mine,  my  only  one ! 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

ArAR  from  thee !  the  morning  breaks, 

But  morning  brings  no  joy  to  me ; 
Alas !  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  I  am  afar  from  thee. 
In  dreams  I  saw  thy  blessed  fiace. 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast; 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace. 

And  to  mine  own  thy  heart  was  preai^d. 


Afar  from  thee !  'tis  solitude ! 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me  be, 
The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee ; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best. 

My  earliest  and  my  only  one ! 
Without  thee  I  am  all  unbless'd. 

And  wholly  bless'd  with  thee  alone. 

Afar  from  thee !  the  words  of  praise 

My  listless  car  unheeded  greet ; 
What  sweetest  seem'd,  in  better  days. 

Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sweet 
The  dearest  joy  fame  can  bestow 

Is  in  thy  rooisten'd  eye  to  see. 
And  in  thy  cheek's  unusual  glow. 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  from  thee !  the  night  is  come. 

But  slumbers  from  my  pillow  flee ; 
O,  who  can  rest  so  far  from  home  1 

And  my  heart's  home  is,  love,  with  thee. 
I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer. 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh : 
For  Gon,  who  seeth  everywhere. 

Bends  on  us  both  fails  watchful  eye. 

Together,  in  his  loved  embrace. 

No  distance  can  our  hearts  divide ; 
Forgotten  quite  the  mediate  space, 

I  kneel  thy  kneeling  form  beside. 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  sleeps 

But  soars  the  spirit  far  and  free ; 
O,  welcome  be  night's  slumbers  deep, 

For  then,  sweet  love,  I  am  with  thee. 


■■ 


NIGirr  STUDY. 

I  AX  alone ;  and  yet 
In  tfie  still  solitude  there  is  a  rush 

Around  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings ;  I  hear  a  gnsh 
Of  utter'd  harmonics — heaven  meeting  earth, 
Making  it  to  rejoice  with  holy  mirth. 
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Ye  winged  MysteriM, 
Sweeping  before  my  spirit's  conscious  eye. 

Beckoning  me  to  arise, 
And  go  forth  from  my  very  self,  and  fly 
With  you  far  in  the  unknown,  unseen  immense 
Of  worlds  beyond   our  sphere — What  are  ye! 
Whence  1 

Ye  eloquent  voices, 
Now  sofl  as  breathings  of  a  distant  flute, 

Now  strong  as  when  rejoices 
The  trumpet  in  the  victory  and  pursuit ; 
Strange  are  ye,  yet  familiar,  as  ye  call 
My  soul  to  wake  from  earth's  sense  and  its  thrall. 

I  know  you  now — I  see 
With  more  than  natural  light — ^ye  are  the  good, 

The  wise  departed — ye 
Are  come  from  heaven  to  claim  your  brotherhood 
With  mortal  brother,  struggling  in  the  strife 
And  chains,  which  once  were  yours  in  thifl  sad  life. 

Ye  hover  o'er  the  page 
Ye  traced  in  ancient  days  with  glorious  thought 

For  many  a  distant  age ; 
Ye  love  to  watch  the  inspiration  caught 
From  your  sublime  examples,  and  to  cheer 
The  fainting  student  to  your  high  career. 

Ye  come  to  nerve  the  soul 
Like  him  who  near  the  Atoxer  stood,  when  Hb, 

Trembling,  saw  round  him  roll 
The  wrathful  portents  of  Gcthsemane, 
With  courage  strong:  the  promise  ye  have  known 
And  proved,  rapt  for  mo  from  the  Eternal  throne. 

Still  keep !  O,  keep  me  near  you, 
Compass  me  round  with  your  immortal  wings : 

Still  let  my  glad  soul  hear  you 
Striking  your  triumphs  from  your  golden  strings, 
Until  with  you  I  mount,  and  join  the  song, 
An  angel  like  you,  mid  the  white-robed  throng. 


JOB  DURFEE.* 


EXTRACT  FROM  "WHATCUEER." 

The  winds  of  March  o'er  Narragansett's  bay 
Move  in  their  strength,  the  waves  with  foam  are 
white ; 

O'er  Seekonk's  tide  the  waving  branches  play. 
The  woods  roar  o'er  resounding  plain  and  height; 

Twixt  sailing  clouds,  the  sun's  inconstant«ray 
But  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight; 

The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds; 

The  hills  are  peeping  through  their  wintry  shrouds. 

Dissolving  snows  each  downward  channel  fill. 
Each  swollen  brook  a  foaming  torrent  brawls, 

Old  Scekonk  murmurs,  and  from  every  hill 
Answers  aloud  the  coming  waterfalls ; 

Deep-voice<l  Pawtucket  thunders  louder  still. 
To  dark  Mooshausick  joyously  he  calls. 

Who   breaks   his  bondage,  and,  through  forests 
brown,  [down. 

Murmurs  the  hoarse  rci^ponse,  and  rolls  his  tribute 


But,  hark !  thtt  aoond,  aboot  the  cataiBCts 
And  hollow  winds  in  this  wild  solitude,     [ui, 

Seems  passing  strsnge.     Who,  with  the  labouiiof 
On  Seekonk's  eastern  marge,  invades  the  wood! 

Stroke  follows  stroke — some  sturdy  hind  atlMb 
Yon  ancient  groves,  which  from  their  biith  kni 
stood 

Unmoved  by  steel — and,  startled  at  the  sound, 

The  wiki  deer  snufiis  the  gale,  then,  with  a  bomi 

Vaults  o'er  the  thickets,  and,  down  jonder  gkn, 
His  antlers  vanish — on  yon  shai^rgy  height 

Sits  the  lone  wolf,  half-peering  firom  his  den. 
And  howls  regardless  of  the  morning  light—    ■ 

Unwonted  sounds  and  a  strange  denizen 
Vex  his  repose — tlicn,  cowering  with  afingbt, 

He  shrinks  away,  for,  with  a  crackling  sound, 

Yon  lofty  hemlock  bows,  and  thunders  to  the  grouni  i 


BRYAN  FITCH  RANSOM,  M.  D.* 


*  Honourable  Job  Di'RFRE,  of  Rhode  Island,  author  of 
"  Whatcheor  1  a  Po«m  in  Ten  Cantos,"  &c. 


RIZPAH.f 

O !  MOXEiTTS  to  Others,  hut  ages  to  me, 
I  have  sat  with  the  brow  of  the  dead  at  my  knee; 
In  the  purple  of  night,  at  the  flushing  of  nooo, 
I  have  bcnto'erthe  cherished,  that  left  me :  howtoon! 
And  I  look'd  on  the  dimnetis  that  firoze  on  the  eyi^ 
So  bright  in  its  burning, — its  glances  so  high ! 
And  I  watch*d  the  consumer,  as  ever  he  crept. 
And  feasted  where  beauty  and  manhood  still  skpt 

I  loved  the  dark  eye,  though  its  kindling  wasdesi 
And  the  pride  of  that  lip,  though  its  blushing  was 
O,  sons  of  the  kingly!  how  lovely  in  death!  [sbed. 
Though  your  frown,  when  ye  died,  flitted  nolwitk 

your  breath ; 
As  ye  lay  in  your  strength,  so  unmoving  and  dull, 
There  was  daring,  calm  daring,  tliat  death  couW  not 
So  mighty  to  conquer,  and  never  to  fly,         [kill; 
And  life  in  its  fulness, — O,  how  did  ye  die ! 

The  eagle,  at  dawning,  stoop'd  down  in  his  pnib» 
With  the  blood-drops  of  princes  his  pinions  were 

dyed; 
But  he  look'd  on  that  eye,  and  he  shrouded  his  own, 
In  your  sternness  of  sleeping  he  lefl  you  alone. 
The  leopard,  at  evening.  leap*d  onward  in  play. 
And  he  plunged  where  I  knelt  as  he  scented  his  ynj : 
But  he  knew  the  strong  arm  he  had  met  in  his  mood, 
And  he  crept  to  his  lair  like  a  fawn  of  the  wood. 

O,  yon  moon,  with  her  cold  light,  had  madden'd 

my  brain ! 
In  the  wildness  of  midnight  they  waken  again: 
In  their  softness  and  wrath,  in  their  sadness  and  gke, 
With  their  fierce  scowl  in  battle,  their  bright  f^ 

to  me; 
The  frown  when  they  struck  mid  the  carnage  begoo, 
The  smile  as  we  met  when  the  conflict  was  done; 
And  there  is  not  in  Judah  a  mother  so  blest 
As  I,  with  my  dead  in  their  desolate  rest. 


I 


I 


*  Bom  In  Poiiltney,  Vermont,  about  1813:  siu<li«d 

chie  at  Albany:  and  now  practises  his  prof«««ion  si  C^ 
nandaiKua,  New  York. 

t  S  Samuel  xzi.  10. 
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HENRY  CAREY. 


**  GIVE  ME  THE  OLD.*' 


OLD  Wim  TO  DSINK,  OLD  WOOD  TO  BUSH,  OLD  BOOKS  TO 
BBAD,  AMD  OLD  PBIBNDS  TO  COMVSBSB  WITH. 

Old  wine  to  drink ! 
Ay,  give  the  slippery  juire, 
That  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose. 

Within  the  tun ; 
Pluck'd  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  TenerifTe, 
And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 

Of  India's  sun ! 

Peat  whiskey  hot. 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter,— 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter ! 

Old  wood  to  bum ! 
Ay,  bring  the  hill-side  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech, 

And  ravens  croak ; 
The  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  clump  of  fragrant  peat. 
Dug  'neath  the  fern ; 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  faggot  too,  perhap. 
Whose  bright  flame  dawning,  winking, 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking ! 

While  the  oozing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

Old  books  to  read  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-clasp'd,  the  vellum  writ, 

Time-honour'd  tomes ! 
The  same  my  sire  scannM  before. 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbs  o'er. 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore, 
The  well-earn'd  meed 

Of  Oxford's  domes ; 

Old  HoNKR  blind, 
Old  HoRACK,  rake  Anacriott,  by 
Ok)  TvLLT,  Plautds,  Tbrbhck  lie; 
Mort  Arthur's  olden  minstrelsie. 
Quaint  Bvrtoit,  quainter  Spbitsbr,  ay, 
And  Gbrvasb  Mark  ham's  venerie— 

Nor  leave  behind 
TIm  Holye  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

Old  friends  to  talk ! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few. 
The  wise,  the  courtly  and  the  true, 

So  rarely  found ! 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud, 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 
In  mountain  walk ! 

Bring  Waltkr  good : 
With  soulful  Frbd  ;  and  learned  Will, 
And  thee,  my  alter  egOt  (dearer  still 

For  every  mood.) 


*Mr.  Cabrt  reildef  In  New  York.  He  Is  tlw  aatbor 
*  **  Posms  by  John  Waiem,**  orisinalljr  prinled  In  the 
Ifew  York  American**  and  the  *' Knickerbocker'*  maca- 


These  add  a  bouquet  to  my  wine ! 
These  add  a  sparkle  to  my  pine ! 

If  these  I  tine. 
Can  books,  or  fire,  or  wine  be  good  ? 


MRS.  SARAH  HELEN  WHITMAN.* 


A  BEFTEMBER  EVENING  ON  THE  BANKS  OP 
THE  MOcinASSUCK. 

**  Now  to  the  •r'tiinni  of  aweet,  silent  thouf bty 
I  tuniHion  up  rvnienibrunce  of  things  past.'* 

AvAiH  September's  golden  day, 

Serenely  still,  intensely  bright. 
Fades  on  the  umbor'd  hills  away. 

And  melts  into  the  coming  night 
Again  Moshasttuck's  stiver  tide 
Reflects  each  green  herb  on  its  side. 
Each  taseeird  wreath  and  tangling  vine 
Whose  tendrils  o'er  its  margin  twine. 

And,  standing  on  its  velvet  shore. 

Where  ycstcniight  with  thee  I  stood, 
I  trace  it«  devious  couriie  once  more, 

Far  winding  on  through  vale  and  wood. 
Now  glimmering  through  yon  golden  mist. 
By  the  last  glinting  Kuiiheams  kiss'd, 
Now  lost  where  lengthening  shadows  fall 
From  hazel-copse  and  moss-fringed  walL 

Near  where  yon  rocks  the  stream  inum 

The  lonely  gentian  blossoms  still, 
Still  wave  the  star-flower  and  the  fern 

0*er  the  soft  outline  of  the  hill ; 
While  far  aloft,  where  pine  trees  throw 
Their  shade  athwart  the  sunset  glow. 
Thin  vapours  cloud  the  illumined  air, 
And  parting  daylight  lingers  there. 

But,  ah,  no  longer  thou  art  near 

This  varied  loveliness  to  see. 
And  I,  though  fondly  lingering  here. 

To-night  can  only  think  on  thee  ;— 
The  flowers  thy  gentle  hand  caressed 
Still  lie  unwither*d  on  my  breast, 
And  still  thy  footsteps  print  the  shore 
Where  thou  and  I  may  rove  no  more. 

Again  I  hear  the  murmuring  fall 
Of  water  from  some  distant  dell, 

The  beetle*s  hum,  the  cricket's  call. 
And,  far  away,  that  evening  bell,— 

Again,  again  those  sounds  I  hear. 

But,  O,  how  desolate  and  drear 

They  seem  to-nigh t-^ow  like  a  knell 

The  music  of  that  evening  l)elL 

Again  the  new  moon  in  the  west. 
Scarce  seen  upon  yon  golden  sky. 

Hangs  o*er  the  mountain's  purple  erest 
With  one  pale  planet  trembling  nigh,-— 

And  beautiful  her  pearly  light 

As  when  we  bless'd  its  beams  last  night, 

But  thou  art  on  the  fitr  blue  sea, 

And  I  can  only  think  of  thee. 


*  Mrs.  Whitman,  formerly  Miss  Poweb,  is  a  native 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  which  city  she  now  re- 
sides. 
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REVEREND  BENJAMIN  D.  WINSLOW/ 


TnE  LOVER  STUDENT. 

With  a  burning  brow  and  weary  limb, 

From  the  parting  glance  of  day. 
The  student  sits  in  his  study  dim, 

Till  the  east  with  dawn  b  gray ; 
But  what  are  those  musty  tomes  to  him? 

Hui  spirit  is  far  away. 

He  seeks,  in  fancy,  the  hall  of  light 

Where  his  lady  leads  the  dance, 
Where  the  festal  bowers  are  gleaming  bright, 

Lit  up  by  her  sunny  glance ; 
And  he  thinks  of  her  the  livelong  night—' 

She  thinketh  of  him — ^perchance ! 

Yet  many  a  gallant  knight  is  by,    j 

To  dwell  on  each  gushing  tone, 
To  drink  the  smile  of  that  love-lit  eye, 

Which  should  beam  on  him  alone; 
To  woo  with  the  vow,  the  glance  and  ligfa, 

The  heart  that  he  claims  his  own. 

The  student  bends  o*er  the  snowy  page^ 
And  he  grasps  his  well* worn  pen, 

That  he  may  write  him  a  lesson  sage^ 
To  read  to  the  sons  of  men ; 

But  softer  lessons  his  thoughts  engage. 
And  he  flings  it  down  again. 

The  student's  orisons  must  arise 

At  the  vesper's  solemn  peal, 
So  he  gazcth  up  lo  the  tranquil  skies. 

Which  no  angel  forms  reveal. 
But  an  earthly  seraph's  laughing  ey«a 

Mid  his  whisper'd  prayers  will  steaL 

In  vain  hb  spirit  would  now  recur 

To  his  little  study  dim. 
In  vain  the  notes  of  the  vesper  stir 

In  the  cloister  cold  and  grim ; 
Through  the  livelong  night  he  thinks  of  her— 

Doth  his  lady  think  of  him  ? 

Then  up  he  looks  to  the  clear,  cold  moon. 
But  no  calm  to  him  she  brings ; 

His  troubled  spirit  b  out  of  tune. 
And  loosen'd  its  countless  strings; 

Yet,  in  the  quiet  of  night's  still  noon. 
To  hb  lady-love  he  sings : 

"Thou  in  thy  bower. 

And  I  in  my  cell, 
Through  each  festal  hoar 

Divided  must  dwell ; 
Yet  we're  united. 

Though  forms  are  apart. 
Since  love's  vows  plighted 

Have  bound  us  in  heart. 

«  Proud  sons  of  fashion 

Now  murmur  to  thee 
Accents  of  passion, 

All  treason  to  me; 


Others  are  gazin|^ 

On  that  glance  divinep 

Others  are  prainn^— 

Are  their  words  like  tninef 

M  Heed  not  the  wooer 

With  soft  vows  ezptese'd. 
One  heart  beats  truer — 

Thou  know'st  in  whom 
To  him  thou  hast  spoken 

Words  not  lightly  toM ; 
Hb  heart  woakl  be  broken 

If  thine  should  grow  cold ! 

«<The  stars  fiiintlj  glinuDDMr 

And  fiide  into  day, 
Thb  taper  boms  dinuner 

With  ▼anishing  raj  ; 
O,  never  thus  lading. 

May  fortune  grow  pale. 
With  sorrow-clouds  shadings 

Or  plighted  fiuth  fidl  I 

M  Hush,  mj  wild  n ambers ! 

Dawn  breaketh  above^ 
Soft  l)e  thy  slumbers. 

Adieu  to  thee,  love  ! 
Sad  vigib  keeping, 

I  think  upon  thee. 
And  dream  of  thee  sleeping^ 

My  own  Mslaxik  !" 


C.  G.  EASTMAN. 


A  MID-SUMMER  DAY  SCENB. 

Taa  fanner  sat  in  hb  easy  chair» 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay. 
While  his  hale  old  wife,  with  busy  can^ 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away ; 
A  sweet  little  girl,  with  fine  blue  eyes. 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  ''■^^hing  lbs  ffii^ 

The  old  man  placed  his  hand  on  her  head. 

With  a  tear  on  hb  wrinkled  face. 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 

Had  sat  long  ago  in  that  place  ! 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  hishalf«hat  eye, 
«  Don't  smoke,"  said  the  child,  «« how  it 


cry 


f»» 


The  house-dog  slumbered  upon  the  floor. 
Where  the  sun,  after  noon,  would  steal ; 

The  busy  old  wife,  by  the  open  door. 
Was  turning  the  spinning-wheel ; 

And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantleti«% 

Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three ; 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 
While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 

The  moisten'd  brow  and  the  head  so  &ir 
Of  hb  dear  grandchild  were  preaa^d. 

His  frosty  locks  mid  her  soft  hair  lay.— 

Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  on  that  s 


dH 


•  Th«  **  Bermoiw  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  Reversnd  |       •Mr.  Eaitman,  the  author  of  **  Lyrical, 

B.  D.  WiKSLow,"  edited  by  Binhop  Doans,  w^rs  pab-  I   Poemi,"  Is  a  nallv«  of  Vermont,  and  ihiw 
lishiHl  In  1841.    He  died  in  1S40,  in  the  twenty-lUUi  year      Spirit  of  the  Age"  newspaper,  at  Woodstock, 

ofhisafe.  1  ■»»»«• 
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EPHRAIM  PEABODY.* 


LAKE  ERIE. 

Thisb  lovely  ihoret  I  how  kme  mad 

A  hundred  jesn  ago. 
The  unbroken  forest  stood  abova, 

The  waters  dashM  below: 
The  waters  of  a  lonely  sea. 

Where  never  sail  was  furl'd, 
Embosom'd  in  a  wilderness, 

Which  was  itself  a  world. 


A  hundred  years !  go  back ;  and  lo ! 

Where,  dosing  in  the  view, 
Juts  out  the  shore,  with  rapid  oar 

Darts  round  a  frail  canoe.— 
'TIS  a  white  voyager,  and  see, 

His  prow  is  westward  sot 
0*er  the  calm  wave :  hail  to  thy  bold, 

World-seeking  bark,  MARavsTTX ! 

The  lonely  bird,  that  picks  his  food 

Where  rise  the  waves,  and  sink, 
At  their  strange  coining,  with  shrill  ■'^**fm, 

Starts  from  the  sandy  brink ; 
The  fishhawk,  hanging  in  mid  sky, 

Floats  o*er  on  level  wing, 
And  the  savage  from  his  covert  looks, 

With  arrow  on  the  string. 

A  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  all  the  rocky  coast 
Is  turreted  with  shining  towns. 

An  empire's  noble  boast 
And  the  old  wilderness  b  changed 

To  cultured  vale  and  hfll ; 
And  the  circuit  of  its  mountains 

An  empire's  numbers  fill. 


TIIE  BACXWOOD8BIAN. 

Tib  silent  wildamess  for  me ! 

Where  never  sound  is  heard. 
Save  the  rustling  of  the  squirrel's  loot. 

And  the  flitting  wing  of  bird. 
Or  its  k>w  and  interrupted  note. 

And  the  deer's  quick,  crackling  tread* 
And  the  swaying  of  the  forest  bougfai» 

As  the  wind  moves  overhead. 

Ahxie,  (how  glorious  to  be  free !) 

My  good  dog  at  my  side. 
My  rifle  hanging  in  my  arm, 

I  range  the  forests  wide. 
And  now  the  regal  buflak> 

Across  the  plains  I  chase ; 
Now  track  the  mountain  stream,  to  find 

The  beaver's  lurking  place. 

I  stand  upon  the  mountain's  top. 

And  (solitude  profound !) 
Not  even  a  woodman's  smoke  cuiis  op 

Within  the  horizon's  bound. 


*Mr.  Pbabodt  Is  an  TTnharian  clerfynmn.  Hs  Is  a 
■alive  of  New  Hampshire,  and  hat  resided  several  years 
la  ths  weslsra  ststss. 
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Below,  as  o'er  its  ocean  breadth 

The  air's  light  currents  run. 
The  wiMemess  of  moving  leaves 

Is  glancing  in  the  sun. 

f  look  around  to  where  the  sky 

Meets  the  fkr  forest  line. 
And  this  imperisl  domain^ 

This  kingdom — all  is  mine. 
This  bending  heaven,  these  floating  doods, 

Waters  that  ever  roll, 
And  wilderness  of  glory,  ^ring 

Their  offerings  to  my  souL 

My  palace,  built  by  God's  own  hand. 

The  world's  frssh  prime  hath  seen : 
Wide  stretch  its  living  halls  away, 

Pillar'd  and  rooFd  with  green. 
My  music  is  the  wind  that  now 

Pours  loud  its  swelling  bai% 
Now  lulls  in  dying  cadences. 

My  festal  lamps  are  stars. 

Though  when  in  this,  my  lonely  booM^ 

My  star-watch'd  couch  I  press, 
I  hear  no  fond  «  good-night"— 4hink  not 

I  am  companionlesB. 
0,  no !  I  see  my  lather's  bouse. 

The  hill,  the  tree,  the  stream. 
And  the  looks  and  voices  of  my  honia 

Come  gently  to  my  dream. 


And  in  then  solitary  haunts. 

While  slumbers  every  tree 
Id  night  and  silence,  God  himself 

Seems  nearer  unto  me. 
I  feel  His  presence  in  these  shadea, 

Like  the  embracing  air ; 
And  as  my  eyelids  close  in  sleep. 

My  heart  is  hush'd  in  prayer. 


JOHN  M.  HARNET,  M.D.* 


OK  A  FRIEND. 

DvToirr,  yet  cheerful ;  pious,  not  austere ; 

To  others  lenient,  to  himself  severe ; 

Though  honour'd,  modest;  diflSdcnt,  though  praised; 

The  proud  he  humbled,  and  the  humble  raised ; 

Studious,  yet  social ;  though  polite,  yet  plain ; 

No  man  more  learned,  yet  no  man  less  vain. 

His  fiune  would  universal  envy  move, 

But  envy 's  lost  in  universal  love. 

That  he  has  faults,  it  may  be  bold  to  doubt, 

Tet  certain  'tis  we  ne'er  have  found  them  out 

If  fiudts  he  has,  (as  man,  'tis  said,  must  have,) 

Tbay  are  the  only  Ihults  he  ne'er  fbrgave. 

I  flatter  not :  absurd  to  flatter  where 

Just  praise  is  fulsome,  and  oflends  die  ear. 


*  Doctor  Habnst,  1  believe,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
HIi  principal  pnetkal  work,  **  CrynUlina,  a  Falrjr  Tale," 
was  paUiilied  in  New  Tnrk  In  1810.    He  was  the  aatbor 
of  several  oclwr  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  is  **Tha  'I 
FiBver  Dnaai.'* 


SARAH  LOUISA  P.  SMITH .• 


THE  HUMA.f 

Flt  on !  nor  touch  thy  wing,  bright  bird. 

Too  near  our  shaded  earth,  • 

Or  the  warbling,  now  lo  sweetly  heard. 

May  lose  its  note  of  mirth. 
Fly  on — nor  seek  a  place  of  rest 

In  the  home  of  "care-worn  things;" 
'T  would  dim  the  light  of  thy  shining  crest 

And  thy  brighdy  burnished  wings, 
To  dip  them  where  the  waters  glide 
That  flow  from  a  troubled  earthly  tide. 

The  fields  of  upper  air  are  thine, 

Thy  place  where  stars  shine  free ; 
I  would  My  home,  bright  one,  were  mine, 

Above  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  would  never  wander,  bird,  like  thee, 

So  near  thb  place  again, 
With  wing  and  spirit  once  light  and  free, 

They  should  wear  no  more  the  chain 
With  which  they  are  bound  and  fettered  h«re. 
Forever  struggling  for  skies  more  clear. 

There  are  many  things  like  thee,  bright  bird, 

Hopes  as  thy  plumage  gay ; 
Our  air  is  with  them  forever  stirr'd. 

But  still  in  air  they  stay. 
And  happiness,  like  thee,  fair  one. 

Is  ever  hovering  o'er. 
But  rests  in  a  land  of  brighter  sun, 

On  a  waveless,  peaceful  shore. 
And  stoops  to  lave  her  weary  wings 
Where  the  fount  of  « living  waters"  qpringi. 


ELIZABETH  BOGART.t 


HE  CAME  TOO  LATEl 

Hk  came  too  late ! — Neglect  had  tried 

Her  constancy  too  long; 
Her  love  had  yielded  to  her  pride. 

And  the  deep  sense  of  wrong. 
She  scom*d  the  offering  of  a  heart 

Which  lingered  on  its  way. 
Till  it  could  no  delight  impart. 

Nor  spread  one  cheering  ray. 

He  came  too  late ! — At  once  he  felt 

That  all  his  power  was  o*er ! 
Indifference  in  her  calm  smile  dwelt, 
She  thought  of  him  no  more. 
Anger  and  grief  had  pass'd  away. 

Her  heart  and  tlioughts  were  free ; 
She  met  him  and  her  words  were  gay, 

No  spell  had  memory. 

*  Mrs.  Bmith  w&f  born  at  Detroit,  In  June,  1811.  H«r 
maiden  name  was  IIickmaiv.  In  1828  she  waa  married  to 
tbe  late  f>A»rEL  Jbnks  dMrru,  then  editor  of  a  literary 
journal  in  Providence.  A  collection  of  her  poema  waa  inib- 
liahed  in  that  city  in  1830.    8he  died  in  February,  1839. 

t  A  bird  peculiar  to  the  Eaat.  It  ia  luppoaed  to  fly  con- 
staatly  in  the  air  and  never  touch  the  ground. 

X  Mlas  BooART,  of  New  York,  i«  a  dauj(hter  of  the  late 
Rsvsrsad  Doctor  Booart,  of  that  city.  Her  poema  bavs 
besB  pabllshed  under  the  aignature  of  "  Estkllb.*' 


He  came  too  late ! — The  sQbOe  chords 

Of  love  were  all  anboond. 
Not  by  offence  of  spoken  woiUs, 

But  by  the  slights  that  wound. 
She  knew  that  life  held  nothing  nom 

That  could  the  pest  repey, 
Tet  she  disdain'd  bis  tardy  vow. 

And  coldly  toni*d  away. 

9e  came  too  late ! — Her  coantless  drasiiM 

Of  hope  had  long  since  flown ; 
No  charms  dwelt  in  his  chosen  themes, 

Nor  in  his  whisper'd  tone. 
And  when,  with  word  and  soule  he  trvd 

Affection  still  to  prove. 
She  nerved  her  heart  with  wroman's  pride, 

And  spum'd  his  fickle  love. 


♦ 


P.  P.  COOKE.* 


FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  LoviD  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dresmi  and  cariy 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  visiony 

My  heart*8  dear  pain» 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary. 

The  ruin  old 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story. 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot--the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  ezcell'd  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme  ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  nuun. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But,  fairest,  coldest,  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under-^ 

Alas,  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying. 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane ! 


■ 

I 


*  Of  Wincbeater,  Virginia. 


mm       i 
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JULIA  H.  SCOTT.* 


MT  GUILD. 


Thi  foot  of  Spring  is  on  yon  blae-topp*d  monntain. 

Leaving  it«  green  prints  ncath  each  spreading  tree; 
Her  voice  is  heard  beside  the  swelling  foantain, 

Giving  sweet  tones  to  its  wild  melody. 
From  the  warm  south  she  brings  unnamber'd  roaes 

To  greet  with  smiles  the  eye  of  grief  and  care ; 
Her  balmy  breath  on  the  worn  brow  reposes, 

And  her  rich  gifts  are  scatter'd  everywhere : 
I  heed  them  not,  my  child ! 

In  the  low  vale  the  snow-white  daisy  springeth, 

The  golden  dandelion  by  its  side. 
The  eglantine  a  dewy  fragrance  flingeth 

To  the  soft  breeze  that  wanders  far  and  wida 
The  hyacinth  and  polyanthus  render. 

From  their  deep  hearts,  an  ofiering  of  love ; 
And  fresh  May-pinks,  and  half-blown  lilacs,  tender 

Their  grateful  homage  to  the  skies  above : 
I  heed  them  not,  my  child ! 

In  the  clear  brook  are  springing  water-cresses. 

And  pale,  green  rushes,  and  fair  nameless  flowers ; 
While  o*er  them  dip  the  willow's  verdant  tresses, 

Dimpling  the  surface  with  their  mimic  showeia. 
The  honeysuckle  stealthily  is  creeping 

Round  the  low  porch  and  mossy  cottage-«aves ; 
O,  Spring  hath  &iry  treasures  in  her  keeping, 

And  lovely  are  the  landscapes  that  she  weaves: 
'TIS  naught  to  me,  my  child! 

Down  the  green  lane  come  peals  of  heartfelt  laughter; 

The  school  has  sent  its  eldest  inmates  forth ; 
And  now  a  smaller  band  comes  dancing  after, 

Filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  infant  mirth. 
At  the  rude  gate  the  anxious  dame  is  bending 

To  clasp  her  rosy  darling  to  her  breast ; 
Joy,  pride,  and  hope  are  in  her  iKMom  blending ; 

Ah,  peace  with  her  is  no  unusual  guest ! 
Not  so  with  me,  my  child ! 

All  the  day  long  I  listen  to  the  singing 

Of  the  gay  birds  and  winds  among  the  trees ; 
But  a  sad  under-string  is  ever  ringing 

A  tale  of  death  and  its  dread  mysteries. 
Nature  to  me  the  letter  b  that  killeth : 

The  spirit  of  her  charms  has  passM  away ; 
A  fount  of  bliss  no  more  my  bosom  filleth — 

Slumbers  its  idol  in  unconscious  clay ! 

Thou  art  in  the  grave,  my  child ! 

For  thy  glad  voice  my  spirit  inly  pineth ; 

I  languish  for  thy  blue  eyes*  holy  light ; 
Vainly  for  me  the  glorious  sunbeam  shineth ; 

Vainly  the  blessctl  stars  come  forth  at  night ! 
I  walk  in  darkness,  with  the  tomb  before  me, 

Longing  to  lay  my  dust  beside  thy  own ; 
O,  cast  the  mantle  of  thy  presence  o*er  me ! 

Beloved,  leave  me  not  so  deeply  lone ! 

Come  back  to  me,  my  child ! 

Upon  that  breast  of  pitying  love  thou  leanest. 
Which  oft  on  earth  did  pillow  such  as  thou ; 


Nor  tnm'd  away  petitionar  the  meanest ; 

Pray  to  Him,  ainless :  Hs  will  hear  thee  now. 
Plead  for  thy  weak  and  broken-hearted  mother ; 

Fray  that  thy  voice  may  whisper  words  of  peace; 
Her  ear  is  deaf,  and  can  discern  no  other; 

Speak,  and  her  bitter  Borrowings  shall  ceaaa : 
Come  back  to  me,  my  child  1 

Come  but  in  dreams :  let  me  once  more  behold  tfiee. 

As  in  thy  hours  of  buoyancy  and  glee. 
And  one  brief  moment  in  my  arma  enfold  tiiee : 

Beloved,  I  will  not  ask  thy  stay  with  me! 
Leave  but  the  impreas  of  thy  dove-like  beaoty, 

Which  memory  strives  so  vainly  to  recall. 
And  I  will  onward  in  the  path  of  doty, 

Restraining  tears  that  ever  fiun  would  fall ! 
Come  but  in  dreams,  my  child ! 


CAROLINE  M.  SAWYER.* 
THE  WARRIOR'S  DIRGB. 

Wareior,  rest !  thy  toils  are  ended : 

Life's  last  fearful  strife  is  o*er ; 
Clarion-calls,  with  death-notes  blended. 

Shall  disturb  thine  ear  no  more ! 
Peaceful  is  thy  dreamless  slumber ; 

Peaceful,  but  how  cold  and  stem ! 
Thou  hast  joined  that  silent  number 

In  the  land  whence  none  return ! 

Warrior,  rest !  thy  banner  o*er  thee 

Hangs  in  many  a  drooping  fold ; 
Many  a  manly  cheek  before  thee 

8tain*d  with  tear-drops  we  behold ! 
Thine  was  not  a  hand  to  fidter 

When  thy  sword  should  leave  its  sheath; 
Thine  was  not  a  cheek  to  alter. 

Though  thy  duty  led  to  death ! 

Warrior,  rest !  a  dirge  is  knelling 

Solemnly  from  shore  to  shore : 
'T  is  a  nation's  tribute,  telling 

That  a  patriot  is  no  more ! 
Thou  where  Freedom's  sons  have  striven, 

Firm  and  bold,  didst  foremost  stand ! 
Freely  was  thy  life-blood  given 

For  thy  home  and  father-land ! 

Warrior,  rest !  our  star  is  vanished 

That  to  victory  led  the  way ; 
And  from  our  lone  heart  is  banidi'd 

All  that  cheer'd  Life's  weary  day  ? 
There  thy  young  bride  weeps  in  sorrow 

That  no  more  she  hears  thy  tread ; 
That  the  night  which  knows  no  monrofr 

Darkly  veils  thy  laurell'd  head ! 

Warrior,  rest !  we  smooth  thy  pillow, 

For  thy  last,  long  earthly  sleep; 
O !  beneath  yon  verdant  willow 

Storms  unheard  will  o*er  thee  sweep! 
There,  't  is  done !  thy  couch  awaits  thee! 

Softly  down  thy  head  we  lay ; 
Here  repose,  till  God  translates  thee 

From  the  dust  to  endless  day ! 


*  The  mnld^n  nnnit*  of  Mm.  f^ctiTT  was  Kinney.  Rhe 
died  in  Towsads,  Bradford  coanty,  Penniylvaniat  la  the 
■prtBf  of  ISO. 


*  Mrs.  Bawybr,  of  N<*w  York,  it  the  wife  of  the  Rer- 
eraad  T.  J.  Sawtbb,  of  thnt  rity.  Rhe  Is  the  author  of 
two  or  three  volumef  of  tales,  iketchei,  and  poems. 


W.  J.  SNELLING/ 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THUNDBR.f 

Look,  white  man,  well  on  all  aroond, 

These  hoary  oaks,  those  boundless  plains ; 
Tread  lightly;  this  is  holy  ground : 

Here  Thunder,  awful  spirit !  rdgns. 
Look  on  those  walera  far  below, 

80  deep  beneath  the  prairie  peeping, 
The  summer  sun*s  meridian  glow 

Scarce  warms  the  sands  their  waves  are  heaping ; 
And  scarce  the  bitter  blast  can  blow 

In  winter  on  their  icy  cover ; 
The  Wind  Sprite  may  not  stoop  so  low, 

But  bows  his  head  and  passes  over. 
Perch*d  on  the  top  of  yonder  pine, 

The  heron's  billow-searching  eye 

Can  scarce  his  finny  prey  descry. 
Glad  leaping  where  their  colours  shine. 
Those  laJLes,  whose  shores  but  now  we  trod. 

Scars  deeply  on  earth's  boeom  dinted, 
Are  the  strong  impress  of  a  god. 

By  Thunder's  giant  foot  imprinted. 
Nay,  stranger,  as  I  live,  'tis  truth ! 

"rhe  lips  of  those  who  never  lied, 
Repeat  it  daily  to  our  youth. 

Famed  heroes,  erst  my  nation's  pride. 
Beheld  the  wonder ;  and  our  sages 
Gave  down  the  tale  to  after  ages. 
Dost  not  believe  1  though  blooming  fair 

The  flowerets  court  the  breestes  coy, 
Though  now  the  sweet>grass  scents  the  air, 
And  sunny  nature  basks  in  joy, 

It  is  not  ever  so. 
Come  when  the  lightning  flashes, 
Come  when  the  forest  crashes. 

When  shrieks  of  pain  and  wo 
Break  on  thine  ear-drum  thick  and  &8t, 
From  ghosts  that  shiver  in  the  blast ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  and  bend  the  knee 
Before  the  angry  deity. 

But  now  attend,  while  I  unfold 

The  lore  my  brave  forefathers  taught : 
As  yet  the  storm,  the  heat,  the  cold. 

The  changing  seasons  had  not  brought, 
Famine  was  not ;  each  tree  and  grot 

Grew  greener  for  the  rain  ; 
The  wanton  doe,  the  buffalo. 

Blithe  bounded  on  the  plain. 


*  Mr.  Snsllino,  I  believe,  is  a  native  of  Boetoa.  He 
Is  tbe  author  of  ''Truth,**  a  satire:  and  of  numerous 
papers,  in  prnne  niid  ver»e,  in  the  mnKazinef. 

f  Twenly-eiirhl  miles  from  the  Bif  fltone  Lake, near tbs 
sources  of  the  8t.  Peter's  River,  is  a  cluster  of  soiall  lakes 
or  ponds,  lylnf  much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
prairie,  and  ornamented  with  an  oak  wood.  The  Dahcc 
Uhs  call  this  place  The  Nest  of  Thunder,  and  say  that 
bere  Thunder  was  born.  As  soon  as  the  InAint  spirit 
could  f  o  alone,  he  set  out  to  see  the  world,  and,  at  the 
first  step,  placed  Mn  foot  upon  a  hill  twenty-flve  miles  dis- 
tant;  a  rock  on  the  top  of  which  actually  seems  to  bear 
the  print  of  a  girantic  human  foot.  The  Indians  call  the 
hill  Thunder's  Tracks.  The  Nest  of  Thunder  is,  to  this 
day,  visited  by  the  being  whose  birth  it  witncraed.  He 
eomes  clad  in  a  mantle  of  storms,  and  lightninp  play 
roond  bis  bsad. 


In  mirth  did  awn  the  hoiin  emiiloj 

Of  that  eternal  spring ; 
With  song  and  dance,  end  ehoats  of  joy, 

Did  hill  and  valley  ring. 
No  death-shot  peal'd  upon  Che  eer» 
No  painted  warrior  poised  the  apeerv 
No  stake-doom'd  captive  shook  for  leer; 

No  arrow  left  the  string. 
Save  when  the  wolf  to  earth  was  borne ; 
From  fbeman*s  head  no  eceJp  was  torn; 
Nor  did  the  pangi  of  hate  and  aoom 

Tbe  red  man's  boeom  wring. 
Then  waving  fields  of  yellow  catn 
Did  our  Ueas'd  villagee  adorn* 

Alas !  that  man  will  never  Icam 

His  good  from  evil  to  disoem. 

At  length,  by  farioas  passions  driveo. 

The  Indian  left  his  babee  and  wile. 
And  every  blessing  God  has  given. 

To  mingle  in  the  deadly  strife. 
Fierce  Wrath  and  haggard  Envy  soon 
Achieved  the  work  that  War  begun  ; 
He  left,  unsought,  the  beast  of  cbaas^ 
And  prey'd  upon  bis  kindred  race. 
But  Hs  who  rules  the  earth  and  skiei^ 
Who  watches  every  bolt  that  fliea ; 
From  whom  all  gifts,  all  blessings  flow. 
With  grief  beheld  the  scene  below. 
He  wept;  and,  as  the  balmy  shower 

Refreshing  to  the  ground  descended. 
Each  drop  g^ve  being  to  a  flower, 

And  all  the  hills  in  homage  bended. 

•'Alas!"  the  good  Great  Spirit  aaid, 

«  Man  merits  not  the  climes  I  gave ; 
Where'er  a  hillock  rears  its  head. 

He  digs  his  brother's  timeless  grare : 
To  every  crystal  rill  of  water. 
He  gives  the  crimson  stain  of  aUnghter. 
No  more  for  him  my  brow  shall  wear 

A  constant,  glad,  approving  smile ; 
Ah,  no !  my  eyes  must  withering  glare 

On  bloody  hands  and  deeds  ofgnile. 
Henceforth  shall  my  lost  children  know 
The  piercing  wind,  the  blinding  snow ; 
The  storm  shall  drench,  the  sun  shall  hanit 
The  winter  freeze  them,  each  in  tarn. 
Henceforth  their  feeble  frames  ahall  feel 
A  climate  like  their  hearts  of  steel.'* 

The  moon  that  night  withheld  her  light 
By  fits,  instead,  a  larid  glare 
Illumed  the  skies ;  while  mortal  eyes 

Were  closed,  and  voices  rose  in  pngrer. 
While  the  revolving  sun 
Three  times  his  course  might  ran. 

The  dreadful  darkness  lasted. 
And  all  that  time  the  red  man's  eye 
A  sleeping  spirit  might  espy. 
Upon  a  tree-top  cradled  high, 

Whose  trunk  his  breath  had  blasted. 
80  long  he  slept,  he  i^rcw  so  fast. 

Beneath  his  weight  the  gnarled  oak 
Snapp'd,  as  the  tempest  snaps  the  mast. 

It  fell,  and  Thunder  woke ! 


k 


TAKIOU8  AUTSOBa 


The  world  to  lis  famnktina  ibook, 
The  grisly  bear  hit  prey  forMok, 
The  aeowling  heeren  ua  aspect  boie 
That  man  had  never  aeen  befbie ; 
The  wolf  in  terror  flod  away, 
And  ■hone  at  laat  the  light  of  d^. 

'T  was  here  he  stood ;  these  lakes  attest 
Where  first  WAw-KEi-A.if's  footsteps  pressed. 
About  his  burning  brow  a  cloud. 

Black  as  the  raven's  wing,  he  wore ; 
Thick  tempests  wrapt  him  like  a  shroud. 

Bed  lightnings  in  his  hand  he  bore ; 
Like  two  bright  suns  his  eyeballs  shone, 
His  voice  was  like  the  cannon's  tone ; 
And,  where  he  breathed,  the  land  became^ 
Prairie  and  wood,  one  ahaei  of  fiame. 

Not  long  upon  this  mountain  height 

The  first  and  worst  of  storms  abode. 
For,  moving  in  his  fearful  might. 

Abroad  the  Groo-begotten  strode. 
Afiir,  6n  yonder  &int  blue  mound. 
In  the  horizon's  utmost  bound, 
At  the  first  stride  his  foot  ho  set ; 

The  Jarring  world  confessed  the  shock. 
Stranger !  the  track  of  Thunder  yet 

Bemains  upon  the  living  rock. 

The  second  step,  he  gain'd  the  sand 
On  £ir  Superior's  storm-beat  strand : 
Then  with  his  shout  the  concave  rung, 
As  up  to  heaven  the  giant  sprung 

On  high,  beside  his  sire  to  dwell ; 
But  still,  of  all  the  spots  on  earth, 
He  loves  the  woods  that  gave  him  birtiL—- 

Such  is  the  tale  our  fathers  teU. 


LINDLEY  MUBBAY.» 


IL 


TO  MY  WIFB. 

Whsk  on  thy  boeom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine^ 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 
Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise, 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliaa; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss. 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
8(nne  sweet  sensation,  ever  new. 
Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — 'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish? — 'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move. 
That  angeU  look  with  ardent  gaxe, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  day% 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

*  LiNOLKT  Mum  AT,  author  of  the  **  Enflitb  Onunmsr,'* 
and  other  works,  wu  a  native  of  New  York,  thmifb  the 
ffMter  ponion  of  his  life  was  passed  la  Bnglaad. 


If  cares  iiiae    and  cares  will  come— 
Thj^  boeom  is  my  softest  home, 

I'll  lull  me  there  to  real; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fiurl 
I'll  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish? — 'tis  all  her  own; 
All  hers  and  mine  are  roll'd  in  one,— 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree. 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

'T  is  death  to  be  disjoin'd. 


JOHN  BUDOLPH  SUTERMEISTBB.* 


FADED  HOURS. 

O !  POR  my  bright  and  faded  hours 

When  life  was  like  a  summer  stfeam, 
On  whose  gay  banks  the  virgin  ikwen 

Blush'd  in  the  morning's  rosy  beam; 
Or  danced  upon  the  breeie  that  hart 

Its  store  of  rich  perfume  along, 
While  the  wood-robin  pour'd  on  air 

The  ravishing  delights  of  song. 

The  sun  look'd  from  his  lofty  cloud. 

While  flow'd  its  sparkling  watera  feir. 
And  went  upon  his  pathway  jproud, 

And  threw  a  brighter  lustre  there ; 
And  smiled  upon  the  golden  heaven, 

And  on  the  earth's  sweet  loveliness. 
Where  light,  and  joy,  and  song  were  given, 

The  glad  and  fairy  scene  to  bless ! 

Ah !  these  were  bright  and  joyous  hours. 

When  youth  awoke  from  boyhood's  dream, 
To  see  life's  Eden  dress'd  in  fiowers. 

While  young  hope  bask'd  in  morning's  beam! 
And  proffer'd  thanks  to  Heaven  above. 

While  glow'd  his  fond  and  grateful  breaat. 
Who  spread  for  him  that  scene  of  love, 

And  made  him  so  supremely  blest ! 

That  scene  of  love ! — where  hath  it  gone! 

Where  have  its  charms  and  beauty  sped  ? 
My  hours  of  youth,  that  o'er  me  shone. 

Where  have  their  light  and  splendour  fled? 
Into  the  silent  lapse  of  years. 

And  I  am  left  on  earth  to  mourn ; 
And  I  am  lefl  to  drop  my  tears 

O'er  memory's  lone  and  icy  urn  ? 

Tet  why  pour  forth  the  voice  of  wall 

O'er  feeling's  blighted  coronal  ? 
Ere  many  gorgeous  suns  shall  fail, 

I  shall  be  gather'd  in  my  pall ; 
O,  my  dark  hours  on  earth  are  few^ 

My  hopes  are  crush'd,  my  heart  is  riven; 
And  I  shall  soon  bid  life  adieu, 

To  seek  enduring  joys  in  heaven! 


*  Mr.  BtrmiMnarm  wae  born  fn  Curafoa,  In  the 
Wsft  Indies,  and  came  to  Nf>w  York  with  hia  parents, 
when  about  four  rears  old.  He  wrote  many  brief  poems 
while  a  law  atudent,  but  no  collertion  of  his  writings 
has  been  pubtlnhed.  He  died  in  1836,  in  the  twenty>tMrd 
vsar  of  his  age. 


B.  B.  THATCHER/ 


THE  BIRO  OF  THB  BA8TILB.1 

Comb  to  my  breait,  thou  lone 

And  weaiy  bird !— one  tone 
Of  the  nre  miudc  of  my  childhood  I 

It  that  strange  loimd  to  me ; 

Dear  ia  the  memory 
It  brings  my  soul  of  many  a  parted  yew. 

Again*  yet  once  again, 

0  minstrel  of  the  main ! 

Lo!  festal  face  and  form  familiar  throng 

Unto  my  waking  eye; 

And  voices  of  the  sky 
Sing  from  these  walls  of  death  unwonted  aong. 

Nay,  cease  not — I  would  call. 

Thus,  from  the  silent  hall 
Of  the  unlightcd  grave,  the  joya  of  old : 

Beam  on  me  yet  once  more, 

Ye  blessed  eyes  of  yore, 
Startling  life-blood  through  all  my  being  cold. 

Ah !  cease  not — phantoms  fair 

Fill  thick  the  dungeon's  air; 
They  wave  me  from  its  gloom — ^I  fly— I  stand 

Again  upon  that  spot. 

Which  ne'er  hath  been  forgot 
In  all  time's  tears,  my  own  g^reen,  glorious  land! 

There,  on  each  noon-bright  hill, 

By  fount  and  flashing  rill. 
Slowly  the  fkint  flocks  sought  the  breesy  ihad^; 

There  gleamM  the  sunset's  fire, 

On  the  tall  taper  spire, 
And  windows  low,  along  the  upland  glade. 

Sing,  sing ! — ^I  do  not  dream—- 
It  is  ray  own  blue  stream. 
Far,  far  below,  amid  the  balmy  vale; — 

1  know  it  by  the  hedge 
Of  rosc-trees  at  its  edge, 

Vaunting  their  crimson  beauty  to  the  gale: 

There,  there,  mid  clustering  leaves, 

Glimmer  my  father's  eaves. 
And  the  worn  threshold  of  my  youth  beneath; — 

I  know  them  by  the  mosu. 

And  the  old  elms  that  toss  [wreath. 

Their  lithe  arms  up  where  winds  the  smoke's  gray 

Sing,  sing! — I  am  not  mad — 
Sing!  that  the  visions  glad  [now; — 

May  smile  that  smiled,  and  speak  that  spake  but 


•  Bc:«jAMiN  B.  THATCHEa,  anther  of  **  Indian  Bfc>fra- 
phy,**  "  Indian  Trait*,**  and  numernua  contrilHitk>nt  to 
our  perindiral  literature,  died  in  B<Mtnn  on  the  14lh  of 
July,  1840,  in  the  thirty-siecnnd  year  of  his  afe.  He  was 
a  native  nf  Maine,  and  was  educated  at  Bowdoln  OoIlsgSt 
in  that  state. 

f  One  prisoner  I  saw  there,  who  had  been  Imprlsoaed 
llrom  his  yoiiih,and  wns  snid  to  be  occasionally  insane  In 
consequence.  He  enjoyed  no  companionship  (iht  keeper 
told  me)  but  that  of  a  beautiful  tamed  bird.  Of  what 
name  or  clime  it  was,  I  know  not— only  that  he  called  It 
foadly,  hi*  dovty  and  seemed  never  happy  but  wbon  It 
sang  to  him.— vV5.  of  a  Tour  through  France, 


■iDf !— I  night  hm99  knelt 
And  pray'd;  I  might  have  UU 
Their  breath  upon  niy  hoBom  and  my  bioir. 

I  might  have  preaa'd  to  this 

Cold  bosom,  in  my  biifla. 
Each  long-lost  (bnn  that  ancient  heerth  hmk\ 

O  heaven!  I  might  have  heaid. 

From  living  lipa,  one  word. 
Thou  mother  of  my  childhood,— and  hate  StL 

Nay,  nay,  'tis  aweet  to  weep. 

Ere  yet  in  death  I  sleep; 
It  minds  me  I  have  been,  and  am  again,— 

And  the  world  wakes  around ; 

It  breaks  the  madness  bound. 
While  I  have  dream'd,  these  ages,  on  my  Ink, 

And  sweet  it  is  to  lore 

Even  this  gentle  dove. 
This  breathing  thing  from  all  life  else  apvt^ 

Ah!  leave  me  not  the  gloom 

Of  my  eternal  tomb 
To  bear  alone — alone!— oome  to  tuj  hetil. 

My  bird! — Tfufu  shalt  go  free; 

And  come,  O  come  to  me 
Again,  when  from  the  hills  the  spring^filt  Uoei; 

So  shall  I  learn,  at  least. 

One  other  year  hath  ceased. 
And  the  long  woe  throbs  lingering  to  ili  dam. 


REVEREND  D.  HUNTINGTON.* 


I 


THB  RELIGIOUS  COTTAGE. 

Sesst  thou  yon  lonely  cottage  in  the  gravis 
With  little  garden  neatly  plann*d  befine. 

Its  roof  deep-shaded  by  the  elms  above,  [oVI 
Moss-grown,  and  deck'd  with  Telvet  vadot 
Go  lift  the  willing  latch — the  scene  ezplon— 

Sweet  peace,  and  love,  and  joy  thon  thete  ifaik 
find; 
For  there  Religion  dwells ;  whose  sacrad  kxs 

Leaves  the  proud  wisdom  of  the  wrorU  behind, 
And  pours  a  heavenly  ray  on  eirery  hoable  ip»"^ 

When  the  bright  morning  gilds  the  easlere  skies* 
Up  springs  the  peasant  firom  his  calm  repose; 

Forth  to  his  honest  toil  he  cheerful  hies, 
And  tastes  the  sweets  of  nature  as  he  goes 
But  first,  of  Sharon's  fairest,  sweetest  leae. 

He  breathes  the  fragrance  and  pours  Ibith  the 
praise; 
Looks  to  the  source  whence  every  blessing  flows, 

Ponders  the  page  which  heavenly  truth  cooverit 
And  to  its  Author's  hand  commits  his  future  waja 

Nor  yet  in  solitude  his  prayers  ascend ; 

His  faithful  partner  and  their  blooming  train. 
The  precious  word,  with  reverent  minds,  atteid, 

The  heaven-directed  path  of  life  to  gain. 

Their  voices  mingle  in  the  grateful  strain— 
The  lay  of  love  and  joy  together  sing. 

To  Him  whose  boimty  clothes  the  smiling  plain, 
Who  spreads  the  beauties  of  the  blooming  apring^ 
And  tunes  the  warbling  throats  that  make  thi 
valleys  ring. 

*  A  Congregalional  derfyman  of  Ooaasctleat. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  MILLER.* 


TO  A  8H0WBR. 

Tn  pleasant  rain ! — the  pleasant  rain ! 

By  fits  it  plashing  fails 
On  twangling  leaf  and  ^impling  pool — 

How  sweet  its  warning  calls ! 
They  know  it — all  the  bosomy  vales, 

High  slopes,  and  verdant  meads; 
The  queenly  elms  and  princely  oaks 

Bow  down  their  grateful  heads. 

The  withering  grass,  and  Hsiding  flowers, 

And  drooping  shrubs  look  gay ; 
The  bubbly  brook,  with  gladlier  song. 

Hies  on  its  endless  way ; 
All  things  of  earth — the  grateful  things! 

Put  on  their  robes  of  cheer, 
They  hear  the  sound  of  the  warning  buxitt 

And  know  the  rain  is  near. 

It  corneal  it  comes !  the  pleasant  rain ! 

I  drink  its  cooler  breath ; 
It  is  rich  with  sighs  of  fainting  flowers, 

And  roses'  fragrant  death ; 
It  hath  kissM  the  tomb  of  the  lily  pale, 

The  beds  where  violets  die, 
And  it  bears  their  life  on  its  living  wing»— 

I  feel  it  wandering  by. 

And  yet  it  comes !  the  lightning's  flash 

Hath  torn  the  lowering  cloud. 
With  a  distant  roar,  and  a  nearer  crash, 

Out  bursts  the  thunder  loud. 
It  comes  with  the  rush  of  a  god's  descent 

On  the  hush'd  and  trembling  earth. 
To  visit  the  shrines  of  the  hallow'd  grove* 

Where  a  poet's  soul  had  birth. 

Widi  a  rush,  as  of  a  thousand  steeds. 

Is  the  mighty  god's  descent ; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  his  passing  tread. 

The  conscious  groves  are  bent 
His  heavy  tread — it  is  lighter  now — 

And  yet  it  passeth  on ; 
And  now  it  is  up,  with  a  sudden  lift— 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  gone. 

The  pleasant  rain! — ^the  pleasant  rain! 

It  hath  passed  above  the  earth, 
I  aee  the  smile  of  the  opening  cloud. 

Like  the  parted  lips  of  mirth. 
The  golden  joy  is  spreading  wide 

Along  the  blushing  west, 
And  the  happy  earth  gives  back  her  smiles. 

Like  the  glow  of  a  grateful  breast 

As  a  blessing  sinks  in  a  grateful  heart. 

That  knoweth  all  its  need, 
So  came  the  good  of  the  pleasant  rain. 

O'er  hill  and  verdant  mead. 
It  shall  breathe  this  truth  on  the  human  eai. 

In  hall  and  cotter's  home, 
That  to  bring  the  gift  of  a  bounteous  Heaven, 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  come. 


WILUAM  B.  WALTER.* 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ahd  art  thou  here,  sweet  boy,  among 
The  crowds  that  come  this  world  to  throng  1 
The  bvefiest  dream  of  waking  life ! 
Hope  of  the  bosom's  secret  strife ! 
Emblem  of  all  the  heart  can  love! 
Vision  of  all  that's  bright  above ! 
Pledge,  promise  of  remembcr'd  years! 
Seal  of  pure  souls,  yet  bought  with  tears! 

Hail !  child  of  love ! — I  linger  yet 
Around  thy  couch,  where  slumber  sweet 
Hangs  on  thine  eyelids'  living  shroud; 
And  thoughts  and  dreamings  thickly  crowd 
Upon  the  mind  like  gleams  of  light 
Which  sweep  along  the  darksome  ni^^t, 
Lurid  and  strange,  all  fearful  sent 
In  flashings  o^er  the  firmament! 

O !  wake  not  from  that  tranquil  sleep ! 
Too  soon  'twill  break,  and  thou  shalt  weep; 
Such  is  thy  destiny  and  doom. 
O'er  this  long  past  and  long  to  come ; 
Earth's  mockery,  guilt,  and  nameless  woe; 
The  pangs  which  thou  canst  only  know; 
All  crowded  in  a  little  span, 
The  being  of  the  creature  Man ! 

Ah!  little  •  *eemest  thou,  my  child, 
The  way  oi  life  is  dark  and  wild ; 
Its  sunshine,  but  a  light  whose  play 
Serves  but  to  dazzle  and  betray ;     * 
Weary  and  long— its  end,  the  tomb» 
Where  darkness  spreads  her  wings  of  gloom! 
That  resting>place  of  things  which  live, 
The  goal  of  all  that  earlh  can  give ! 

It  may  be  that  the  dreams  of  fame, 
Proud  Glory's  plume,  the  warrior's  name. 
Shall  lure  thee  to  the  field  of  blood ; 
There,  like  a  god,  war's  fiery  flood 
May  bear  thee  on !  while  far  above. 
Thy  crimson  banners  proudly  move. 
Like  the  red  clouds  which  skirt  the  sun. 
When  the  fierce  tempest-day  is  done ! 

Or  lean  thee  to  a  cloister'd  cell. 
Where  Learning's  votaries  lonely  dwell ; 
The  midnight  lamp  and  brow  of  care; 
The  frozen  heart  that  mocks  despair; 
Consumption's  fires  to  bum  thy  cheek; 
The  brain  that  throbs,  but  will  not  break; 
The  travail  of  the  soul,  to  gain 
A  name,  and  die — alas !  in  vain ! 

Thou  reckest  not,  sweet  slumberer,  there. 
Of  this  worid*s  crimes;  of  many  a  snare 
To  catch  the  soul ;  of  pleasures  wild. 
Friends  false — foes  dark — and  hearts  beguiled; 
Of  Passion's  ministers  who  sway. 
With  iron  sceptre,  all  who  stray ; 


I 


■ 


*  J.  W.  MiLLEB  wai  II  native  of  Bofton,  and  at  one 
period  eonnsctnd  with  Johx  Neal  In  the  edhorahlp  of 
••The  Yankee."    I  believs  he  died  to  1636. 


•  WiixiAM  B.  Walter  was  born  in  Boaton,  In  IS-^ 
and  waa  educated  at  B«)wdnin  Collofe.  He  wrote 
*^8aice]r,a  poem,**  in  Ihentylenr^Don  Juan,**  **VialoiM 
of  Romance,**  and  nome  oilier  metrical  compoalUoas^ 
which  were  popular  In  their  time.     He  died  la  18—. 
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Of  broken  hearti — still  loving  on. 
When  all  ie  loit,  and  changed,  and  gon«! 

What  is  it  that  thou  wilt  not  prove  1 
Power,  Wealth,  Dominion,  Grandeur, 
All  the  soul's  idols  in  their  tarn ! 
And  And  each  false,  yet  wildly  bom 
To  grasp  at  all — and  love  the  cheat; 
Smile,  when  the  ravening  vultures  eat 
Into  thy  very  bosom*8  core, 
And  drink  up  that — which  is  not  goro ! 

Thy  tears  shall  flow,  and  thou  shalt  wwp 
As  he  has  wept  who  eyes  thy  sleep, 
But  weeps  no  moro-— his  heart  b  cold, 
Warp'd,  sicken'd,  scar*d,  with  woes  untold. 
And  be  it  80 !  the  clouds  which  roll 
Dark,  heavy  o*er  my  troubled  soul. 
Bring  with  them  lightnings  which  i!lanie« 
To  shroud  the  mind  in  deeper  gloom ! 

But  no !  dear  boy,  my  earnest  prayer 
Shall  call  on  Heaven  to  bless  thee  here! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  to  love  thy  kind-* 
Brave,  generous,  of  a  lofty  mind! 
Thy  father  live  again  in  thee. 
Thy  mother  long  her  virtues  see 
Brightly  reflected  forth  in  thine— 
Her  solace  in  life's  sad  decline. 

Sleep  on !  sleep  on !  but,  O  my  soul, 

This  is  not  slumber's  soft  contro' ! 

Boy  ! — boy !  awake— that  strug  ^iing  cry 

So  &int  and  low — that  agony ! 

The  long^sunk,  heavy  gasp  and  groan! 

And  O,  that  desolate,  last  moan !— - 

My  Goo!  the  infant  spirit's  gone! 

Are  there  no  tears!— dark — dark— alone! 

'Tis  past!  farewell !     I  little  thought 
The  mockeries  which  my  fancy  wrought, 
From  fate's  dark  book  were  rudely  torn! — 
That  clouds  would  darken  o'er  thy  morn! 
That  death's  stem  hand  would  sweep  away 
The  flower  just  springing  to  the  day ! 
But  wounded  hearts  must  still  bleed  on! 
Enough,  enough — God's  will  bi  doitb! 


JAMES  WALLIS  EASTBURN.* 


TO  PNEUMA. 

Tbxpists  their  furious  course  may  awwp 
Swiftly  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Darkness  may  lend  her  gloomy  aid. 
And  wrap  the  groaning  world  in  shad«; 
But  man  can  show  a  darker  hour, 
And  bend  beneath  a  stronger  powers- 
There  is  a  tempest  of  the  sou^ 
A  gloom  where  wilder  billows  roll ! 

The  howling  wilderness  may  spread 
Its  pathless  deserts,  parch'd  and  dread, 
Where  not  a  blade  of  herbage  blooms. 
Nor  yields  the  breeze  its  soft  perfumes; 

*   Mr.  EASTSusif  was  aiwociated  with   RoBBBT 
flAifOS  in  wrttiiig  "  Yamoyden.*'    S«e  page  SM. 
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Whcfe  sUenoe,  death,  and  honor  roga, 
Uncheck'd,  acroaa  the  wide  domains- 
There  is  a  desert  of  the  mind 
More  hopeless,  dreaiy,  undefined ! 

l^re  Sorrow,  moody  Diaeontent, 
And  gnawing  Cara  are  wildly  blent; 
There  Horror  hang*  her  darkiral  cloodi^ 
And  the  whole  scene  in  gloom  enahroads; 
A  sickly  ray  ia  caet  around. 
Where  naught  but  dreariness  is  fouid; 
A  feeling  that  may  not  be  told. 
Dark,  rending,  lonely,  drear,  and  cold. 

The  wildest  ills  that  darken  hie 

Are  rapture  to  the  bosom's  strife; 

The  tempest,  in  its  blackest  form. 

Is  beauty  to  the  bosom's  storm; 

The  ocean,  laah'd  to  faiy  loud. 

Its  high  wave  mingling  with  the  dool, 

I^  peaceful,  sweet  serenity 

To  passion's  dark  and  boundleas  sea. 

There  sleeps  no  calm,  there  amiles  no  n^ 
When  storms  are  warring  in  the 
There  is  no  moment  of  reppae 
In  bosoms  laah'd  by  hidden  woes; 
The  scorpion  sting  the  fuiy  rear% 
And  every  trembling  fibre  tenia; 
The  vulture  preys  with  bloody  beak 
Upon  the  heart  that  can  bat  break! 


JAMES  N.  BARKER.* 

UTTLB  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

Skb  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  httie  creatma^ 
So  meek,  so  modest;  what  a  pity,  m^ilaiii, 
That  one  so  young  and  innocent  «K<yj|^  ^ 
A  prey  to  the  ravenous  woft£ 

The  woU;  mdecd! 

You've  left  the  nursery  to  but  little  pnipon^ 

If  you  believe  a  wolf  conkl  ever  apeak. 

Though  in  the  time  of  JBsop,  or  belbn. 

— Was't  not  a  wolf^  then?  I  have  read  the  rtoiy 

A  hundred  times;  and  heard  it  told:  n^,  toU  il 

Myself,  to  my  younger  sisters,  when  we've  duari 

Together  in  the  sheets,  from  very  terrar. 

And,  with  protecting  arms,  each  round  the  ofiMit 

E'en  sobb'd  ourselves  to  sleep.     But  I  murmfc^, 

I  saw  the  story  acted  on  the  stage. 

Last  winter  in  the  city,  I  and  my  achool-ONtBB^ 

With  our  most  kind  preceptress,  Mrs.  Baae^, 

And  so  it  was  a  robber,  not  a  woU^ 

That  met  poor  little  Riding  Hood  i'  the  wood! 

— Nor  wolf  nor  robber,  child :  this  nuiaoy  tris 

Contains  a  hidden  moral. 

— —  Hidden:  nay, 
Fm  not  so  young  but  I  can  spell  it  out» 
And  thus  it  is:  children,  when  sent  on  enand^ 
Must  never  stop  by  the  way  to  talk  with  wolvaiL 

*  Mr.  Baskes  it  a  native  of  Phllmdelphis,  mnd  li  bm 
in  one  of  the  buream  of  tbe  Treaaary  Depurtmeat,! 
WMhington.  lie  la  tbe  author  of  **•  Teare  mnd  SsiDcs,' 
"How  to  try  a  Lover,"  and  savers]  other  dransli 
compoeitlont. 
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— ^Tut!  woWes  again:  wilt  listen  to  me,  child T 
on,  dear  grandma. 
^—  Thus,  then,  dear,  my  daughter: 
In  this  young  person  culling  idle  flowers, 
You  see  the  peril  that  attends  the  maiden 
Who,  in  her  walk  through  life,  yields  to  temptation, 
And  quits  the  onward  path  to  stray  aside, 
Allured  by  gaudy  weeds. 

—  Nay,  none  but  children 

Could  gather  butter-cups  and  May-weed,  mother; 
But  violets,  dear  violets — methinks 
I  could  live  ever  on  a  bank  of  violets, 
Or  die  most  happy  there. 

You  die,  indeed, 

At  your  years  die ! 

Then  sleep,  ma'am,  if  yoa  please, 

As  you  did  yesterday  in  that  sweet  spot 
Down  by  the  fountain ;  where  you  seated  yoa 
To  read  the  last  new  novel — what  d*ye  call't— 
The  Prairie,  was  it  noti 

—  It  was,  my  love. 

And  there,  as  I  remember,  your  kind  arm 
Pillowed  my  aged  head :  'twas  irksome,  sure^ 
To  your  young  limbs  and  spirit 

No,  believe  me, 

To  keep  the  insects  from  disturbing  yoa 
Was  sweet  employment,  or  to  fan  your  cheek 
When  the  breeze  lulPd. 

—  You're  a  dear  child ! 
And,  then. 

To  gaze  on  such  a  scene !  the  grassy  bank. 

So  gently  sloping  to  the  rivulet. 

All  purple  with  my  own  dear  violet. 

And  sprinkled  o'er  with  spring  flowers  of  each 

tint 
There  was  that  pale  and  humble  little  blossom. 
Looking  so  like  its  namesake,  Innocence ; 
The  fairy-form*d,  flcsh-hued  anemone, 
With  its  fair  sisters,  called  by  country  people 
Fair  maids  o'  the  spring.    The  lowly  cinquefoil  too, 
And  statelier  marigrold.     The  violet  sorrel 
Blushing  so  rosy  red  in  bashfulness. 
And  her  companion  of  the  season,  dress'd 
In  varied  pink.     The  partridge  ever-green, 
Hanging  its  fragrant  wax-work  on  each  stem. 
And  studding  the  green  sod  with  scarlet  berries — 
— Did  you  see  all  those  flowers  1    I  mark'd  them 

not 
— O  many  more,  whose  names  I  have  not  leam'd. 
And  then  to  see  the  light  blue  butterfly 
Roaming  about,  like  an  enchanted  thing. 
From  flower  to  flower,  and  the  bright  honey-bee; 
And  there,  too,  was  the  fountain,  overhung 
With  bush  and  tree,  draped  by  the  graceful  vine, 
Where  the  white  blossoms  of  the  dogwood  met 
The  crimson  red-bud,  and  the  sweet  birds  sang 
Their  midri<^ls;  while  the  fresh  springing  waters, 
Just  stirring  the  green  fern  that  bathed  within  them, 
Leap'd  joyful  o'er  their  fairy  mound  of  rock, 
And  fell  in  music — then  pass'd  prattling  on. 
Between  the  flowery  banks  that  bent  to  kiss  them. 
— —  I  dream'd  not  of  these  sights  or  sounds. 

Then  just 

Beyond  the  brook  there  lay  a  narrow  strip. 
Like  a  rich  riband,  of  enamcird  meadow, 
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Girt  by  a  pretty  precipice,  whose  top 

Was  crown'd  with  rose-bay.    Halfway  down  then 

stood. 
Sylph-like,  the  light  fantastic  columbine 
As  ready  to  leap  down  unto  her  lover 
Harlequin  Bartsia,  in  hii  painted  vest 
Of  green  and  crimson. 

— —  Tut !  enough,  enough. 
Your  madcap  fancy  runs  too  riot,  girt 
We  must  shut  up  your  books  of  botany, 
And  give  you  graver  studies. 

Will  you  shut 

The  book  of  nature,  too  1.-^or  it  is  that 
I  love  and  study.    Do  not  take  me  back 
To  the  cold,  heartless  city,  with  its  forms 
And  dull  routine ;  its  artiflcial  manners 
And  arbitrary  rules;  its  cheerless  pleasures 
And  mirthless  masquing.     Yet  a  little  longer 
O.  let  me  hold  communion  here  with  nature. 
— Well,  well,  we'll  sec.    But  we  neglect  our  lecture 
Upon  this  picture — 

—  Poor  Red  Riding  Hood ! 

We  had  forgotten  her;  yet  mark,  dear  madam. 
How  patiently  the  poor  thing  waits  our  leisure. 
And  now  the  hidden  moral. 

— —  Thus  it  is: 
Mere  children  read  such  stories  literally. 
But  the  more  elderly  and  wise  deduce 
A  moral  from  the  fiction.     In  a  word. 
The  wolf  that  you  must  guard  against  is — lotb. 
— I  thought  love  was  an  infant ;  **  toujours  enfant 
— The  world  and  love  were  young  toeether,  child. 
And  innocent — alas!  time  changes  all  thingt. 
— True,  I  remember,  love  is  now  a  man. 
And,  the  song  says,  **  a  very  saucy  one,"—- 
But  how  a  wolf? 

In  ravenous  appetite, 

Unpitying  and  unsparing,  passion  is  oft 
A  beast  of  prey.     As  the  wolf  to  the  Iamb, 
Is  he  to  innocence. 

—  I  shall  remember. 

For  now  I  see  the  moral.    Trust  me,  madam, 
Should  I  e'er  meet  this  wolf-love  in  my  way. 
Be  he  a  boy  or  man,  I'll  take  good  heed. 
And  hold  no  converse  with  him. 

—  You'll  do  wisely. 

— Nor  e'er  in  field  or  forest  plain  or  pathway. 
Shall  he  fronri  me  know  whither  I  am  going. 
Or  whisper  that  he'll  meet  me. 

That's  my  child. 

— Nor,  in  my  grandam's  cottage,  nor  elsewhere, 
Will  I  e'er  Hfl  the  latch  for  him  myself 
Or  bid  him  pull  the  bobbin. 

Well,  my  dear, 

You've  learned  your  lesson. 

Yet  one  thing,  my  mother. 

Somewhat  perplexes  me. 

.Say  what,  my  love, 

I  will  explain. 

This  wolf,  the  story  goes. 

Deceived  poor  grandam  first  and  ate  her  up: 
What  is  the  moral  herel     Have  all  our  grandams 
Been  first  dcvour'd  by  love  1 

Lot  us  go  in ; 

The  air  grows  cool ;  you  are  a  forward  chit 

Sr  2        ■ 
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THEODORE  S.  FAY,* 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

Columbia,  wm  thy  continent  Btrctch'd  wild, 
In  later  ages,  the  huge  aeaa  above  1 
And  art  thou  Nature's  youngest,  fairest  child, 
Most  favour'd  by  thy  gentle  mother's  lovel 
Where  now  we  stand,  did  ocean  monsters  rove. 
Tumbling  uncouth,  in  those  dim,  vanished  years, 
When  through  the  Red  Sea  Pharaoh's  thousands 

drove, 
When  struggling  Joseph  dropp'd  fraternal  tears, 
When  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  mortal 
men  were  seers  1 

Or,  have  thy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 
Elysian  solitudes,  untrod  by  man. 
Silent  and  lonely,  since,  around  the  sun, 
Her  ever-wheeling  circle  earth  began  1 
Thy  unseen  flowers  did  here  the  breezes  fan, 
With  wasted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  t 
And  o'er  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows  span, 
When  Alkxaxiikr  fought,  when  Homer  sung. 
And  the  old  populous  world  with  thundering  battle 
rung] 

Yet,  what  to  me,  or  when,  or  how  thy  birth, — 
No  musty  tomes  are  here  to  tell  of  thee ; 
None  know,  if  cast  when  nature  first  the  earth 
Shaped  round,  and  clothed  with  grass,  and  flower, 

and  tree. 
Or  whether  since,  by  changes,  silently, 
Of  iand,  and  shell,  and  wave,  thy  wonders  grew; 
Or  if,  before  man's  little  memory, 
Some  shock  stupendous  rent  the  globe  in  two. 
And  thee,  a  fragment,  far  in  western  oceans  threw. 

I  know  but  that  I  love  thee.     On  my  heart. 
Like  a  dear  friend's,  are  stamp'd  thy  features  now; 
Though  there  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian  art 
Hath  lent,  to  deck  thy  plain  and  mountain  brow. 
No  broken  temples,  fain  at  length  to  bow,    [time. 
Moss-grown  and  crumbling  with  the  weight  of 
Not  these  o'er  thee  their  mystic  splendours  throw, 
Themes  eloquent  for  pencil  or  for  rhyme, 
As  many  a  soul  can  tell  that  pours  its  thoughts 
sublime. 

But  thou  art  sternly  artless,  wildly  free : 
We  worship  thee  for  beauties  all  thine  own : 
Like  damsel,  young  and  sweet,  and  sure  to  be 
Admired,  but  only  for  herself  alone. 
With  richer  foliage  ne'er  was  land  o'ergrown, 
No  mightier  rivers  run,  nor  mountains  rise. 
Nor  ever  lakes  with  lovelier  graces  shone,  • 

Nor  wealthier  harvests  waved  in  human  eyes. 
Nor  lay  more  liquid  stars  along  more  heavenly  skies. 

T  dream  of  thee,  fairest  of  fairy  streams. 
Sweet  Hudson !  Float  we  on  thy  summer  breast. 
Who  views  thy  enchanted  windings  ever  deems 
Thy  banks,  of  mortal  shores,  the  loveliest ! 
Hail  to  thy  shelving  sloj)es,  with  verdure  dress'd, 

•  Author  of  "  Norman  LphUo,*'  "The  PoiinleM  Mft," 
etc.,  niid  now  S«rrotary  of  Legation  at  Berlin.    He  is  a 
I    native  of  New  Yorlc. 


Bright  braek  thy  wmves  the  TmriMl  beach  upon; 
Soft  rise  thy  hills,  by  amoroos  clouds  caressed; 
Clear  flaw  thy  waters,  laughing  in  the  sun- 
Would  through  sach  peaceful  acenes  my  life  migiit 
gently  run! 

And,  lo !  the  Catskills  print  the  distant  sky. 
And  o'er  their  airy  tope  the  faint  clouds  drivoi, 
So  softly  blending,  that  the  cheated  eye 
Forgets  or  which  is  earth  or  which  is  heaven,— 
Sometimes,  like  thunder-clouds,  they  shade  the 

even. 
Till,  as  you  nearer  draw,  each  wooded  height 
Puts  off  the  azure  hues  by  distance  given; 
And  slowly  break  upon  the  enamour  d  sight 
Ravine,  crag,  field,  and  wood,  in  colours  tnie  and 

bright. 

Mount  to  the  cloud-kiss'd  summit.     Far  bdov 
Spreads  the  vast  champaign  like  a  shoreless  tn. 
Mark  yonder  narrow  streamlet  feebly  flow. 
Like  idle- brook  that  creeps  iiigloriously ; 
Can  that  the  lovely,  lordly  Hudson  be. 
Stealing  by  town  and  mountain  ?    Who  bcboUii 
At  break  of  day  this  scene,  when,  silently. 
Its  map  of  field,  wood,  hamlet,  is  unroU'd, 
While,  in  the  east,  the  sun  upreara  his  locks  of  gdd, 

Till  earth  receive  him  never  can  forget? 
Even  when  retum'd  amid  the  city's  roar. 
The  fairy  vision  haunts  his  memory  yet. 
As  in  the  sailor*s  fancy  shines  the  shore. 
Imagination  cons  the  moment  o*er, 
When  first-discover'd,  awe-struck  and  amaied. 
Scarce  loftier  Joys — whom  men  and  gods  adore- 
On  the  extended  earth  beneath  him  gazed. 
Temple,  and  tower,  and  town,  by  human  imect 
raised. 

Blow,  scented  gale,  the  snowy  canvass  swelK 
And  flow,  thou  silver,  eddying  current  on. 
Grieve  we  to  bid  each  lovely  point  farewell, 
That,  ere  its  graces  half  are  seen,  is  gone. 
By  woody  bliiff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn. 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise. 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes       [li 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn 


Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll. 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep. 
Nor  beam'd  such  visions  on  a  poet^s  soul ! 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control. 
In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound. 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole. 
While  ponderous  ruins  strewM  the  broken  groand, 
And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  closed  around. 

And  ever-wakeful  echo  here  doth  dwell. 
The  nymph  of  sportive  mockery,  that  ^ill 
Hides  behind  every  rock,  in  every  dell. 
And  softly  glides,  unseen,  from  hill  to  hill. 
No  sound  doth  rise  but  mimic  it  she  will,.^ 
The  sturgeon's  splash  repeating  from  the  8ho^^ 
Aping  the  boy*s  voice  with  a  voice  as  fthrill. 
The  bird's  lowwarble,  and  the  thunder's  roar. 
Always  she  watches  there,  each  murmur  telling o*cr. 
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Awake,  my  Ijre,  with  other  themes  inspired. 
Where  yon  bold  point  repels  the  crystaJ  tide, 
The  Briton  youth,  lamented  and  admired, 
His  country's  hope,  her  ornament  and  pride, 
A  traitor's  death  ingloriously  died, 
On  freedom's  altar  offer'd ;  in  the  sight 
Of  God,  by  men  who  will  their  act  abide, 
On  the  great  day,  and  hold  their  deed  aright. 
To  stop  the  breath  would  quench  young  freedom's 
holy  light. 

But  sec  !  the  broadening  river  deeper  flows. 
Its  tribute  floods  intent  to  reach  the  sea. 
While,  from  the  west,  the  fading  sunlight  throws 
Its  softening  hues  on  stream,  and  fleldj  and  tree ; 

.  All  silent  nature  bathing,  wondrously, 
In  charms  that  soothe  the  heart  with  sweet  desires. 
And  thoughts  of  friends  we  ne'er  again  may  see. 
Till,  lo !  ahead  Manhatta's  bristling  spires. 

Above  her  thousand  roofs  red  with  day's  dying  fires. 

May  greet  the  wanderer  of  Colombia's  shore, 
Proud  Venice  of  the  west !  no  lovelier  scene. 
Of  thy  vast  throngs  now  faintly  comes  the  roar. 
Though  late  like  beating  ocean  surf  I  ween, — 
And  everywhere  thy  various  barks  are  seen. 
Cleaving  the  limpid  floods  that  round  thee  flow, 
Encircled  by  thy  banks  of  sunny  green, — 
The  panting  steamer  plying  to  and  fro, 
Or  the  tall  sea-bound  ship  abroad  on  wings  of  mow. 

And  radiantly  upon  the  glittering  mass 
The  god  of  day  his  parting  glances  sends. 
As  some  warm  soul,  from  earth  about  to  pass, 
Back  on  its  fading  scenes  and  mourning  Aienda 
Deep  words  of  love  and  looks  of  rapture  bends, 
More  bright  and  bright,  as  near  their  end  they  be. 
On,  on,  great  orb !  to  earth's  remotest  ends, 
Each  land  irradiate,  and  every  sea — 
But  O,  my  native  land,  not  one,  not  one  like  thee ! 


C.  C.  MOORE/ 


FROM  ▲  FATHER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 
AFTER  HA  VINO  H4D  HIS  PORTKAIT  TAKEN  FOR  THEM. 

Thti  semblance  of  your  parent's  time-wom  face 
Is  but  a  sad  bequest,  my  children  dear: 

Its  youth  and  freshness  gone,  and  in  their  place 
The  lines  of  care,  the  tracks  of  many  a  tear! 

Amid  life's  wreck,  we  struggle  to  secure 

Some  floating  fragment  from  oblivion's  wave: 

We  pant  for  something  that  may  still  endure. 
And  snatch  at  least  a  shadow  from  the  grave. 

Poor,  weak,  and  transient  mortals !  why  so  vain 
Of  manly  vigour,  or  of  beauty's  bloom  ? 

An  empty  shade  for  ages  may  remain 

When  we  have  moulder'd  in  the  silent  tomb. 

But  no !  it  is  not  we  who  moulder  there, 
We,  of  essential  light  that  ever  bums ; 

We  take  our  way  through  untried  flelds  of  air. 
When  to  the  earth  this  earth-bom  frame  returns. 

•  CLBMEifT  C  MooBE,  formerly  one  of  the  profeMora 
in  Columbia  C<>n«*xe,  retiidrs  in  New  Vork.  Moat  of  his 
poems  were  composed  many  years  ago. 


And  'tis  the  glory  of  the  master's  art 

Some  radiance  of  this  inward  light  to  find, 

Some  touch  that  to  his  canvass  may  impart 
A  breath,  a  sparkle  of  the  immortal  mind. 

Alas !  the  pencil's  noblest  power  can  show 
But  some  faint  shadow  of  a  transient  thou^t. 

Some  waken'd  feeling's  momentary  glow. 
Some  swifl  impression  in  its  passage  caught 

O  that  the  artist's  pencil  could  portray 
A  father's  inward  bosom  to  your  eyes. 

What  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts  perplex  his  way, 
What  aspirations  for  your  welfare  rise. 

Then  might  this  unsubstantial  image  prove. 
When  I  am  gone,  a  guardian  of  your  youth, 

A  friend  for  ever  urging  you  to  move 
In  paths  of  honour,  holiness,  and  troth. 

Let  fond  imagination's  power  supply 

*The  void  that  baffles  all  the  painter's  art; 
And  when  those  mimic  features  meet  your  eye. 
Then  fancy  that  they  speak  a  parent's  heart 

Think  that  you  still  can  trace  within  those  eyea 
The  kindling  of  affection's  fervid  beam. 

The  searching  glance  that  every  fault  espies. 
The  fond  anticipation's  pleasing  dream. 

Fancy  those  lips  still  utter  sounds  of  praise. 
Or  kind  reproof  that  checks  each  way  waid  will. 

The  waming  voice,  or  precepts  that  may  raise 
Tour  thoughts  above  this  treacherous  world  •(  ill. 

And  thus  shall  Art  attain  her  loftiest  power; 

To  noblest  purpose  shall  her  eflforts  tend:  * 
Not  the  companion  of  an  idle  hour. 

But  Virtue's  handmaid  and  Religion's  friend. 


F.  S.  KEY.* 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


O !  SAT,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  eariy  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming ; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 

perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there; 
O !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  mvn 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1 

On  the  shore/limly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
•  Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 

reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half-conceals,  half-discloeesi 
Now  itcatches  the  gleam  of  the  moming's  first  beam; 
Its  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'T  is  the  star-spangled  banner,  O !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

*  PaAWCis  fl.  Kby  it  a  nntive  of  Baltimore.  This  sonf  Is 
•apposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  priHoneron  board  the 
Brltiflh  fleet,  on  the  mominf  aAer  the  nntuccessfal  bom> 
iMrdroent  of  Fort  Mcilenry. 


And  where  is  the  band  who  to  vanntingty  Rwore, 
Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battlers  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  they  M  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  hath  wash'd  aut  their  foul  footsteps' 
pollution ; 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  deso- 
lation ; 
Bless'd  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  wo  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  *^  In  Gon  is  our  trust," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSON/ 


HAIL,  COLUMBIA. 

Hail,  Columbia!  happy  land! 
Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-born  band ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  C4&U8C, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  your  valour  won. 
Let  indcpenclenco  be  our  boast, 
%ver  minilful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Firm — united — let  us  be. 
Rallying  round  our  Lil>erty ; 
As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd. 
Peace  and  safety  wc  shall  iind. 


*  With  the  popular  nntinnni  i>oni;t,  "  The  Siar-npangled 
Banner**  and  *MIai1,  Coliiinbia,*'  I  brinff  to  a  c\one  thiii 
volume  of  operiinonH  of  American  pontry.  Theiie  lyrira 
have  not  much  pontic  morit,  hut  they  are  a^  well  known 
throuiEhout  the  United  fltatna  ai  th**  Rhine  Son^  it  in  Qer- 
many,  or  the  .MarsiiUm  Hymn  in  France.  The  late  excel* 
lent  Judse  IfoPKiNaoM,t  a  few  month;*  liefore  his  death, 
addreaned  to  me  a  letter  from  which  I  quote  the  following 
account  of  the  circumatances  attending  the  comiratltion 
of  ** Hail,  Columbia:" 

"  It  wag  written  in  the  aummerof  179S.  when  war  with 
France  waa  thoiiirhi  to  be  inevitable.  CimKregu  waa  then 
in  teaaion  in  Philadolphia.delibt'ratinK  upon  that  important 
aiibject,  and  acta  of  hostility  hid  artually  taken  place. 
The  contest  between  Hnsland  and  France  wan  raging,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Hiate«  were  divided  into  parties 
for  the  one  aide  or  the  other,  aome  thinkinr  that  itolir/ 
and  duty  required  us  to  enpoune  the  cause  of  republican 
France,  at  she  was  called ;  while  otiiern  were  for  con- 
necting ourselves  with  England,  under  the  belief  that  she 
waa  the  great  prc-servative  power  of  good  principles  and 
safe  government.  The  violation  of  our  richts  by  both 
bellifferents  wan  forcing  us  from  the  Just  and  wise  policy 
of  President  WAatiiNnro.N,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice 


f  TIm!  HnmonMe  Jowph  IIof)kin«'>n.  LL.  D.  Vir^-Prriideat  nf  ih«  Ane- 
HeiD  Philmofihiral  focin'r,  aiiil  Pir«i<lrnt  of  ihr  Ppnn<ylvani»  Aca-icmjr  of 
ftar  ArtB.  etc..  Am  I  ia  PhilAdWithla  on  Ihr  flf'rr-nth  t4  Jinuanr.  IC42,  in  lh« 
tovmiT  wcoifJ  ytUT  tA  hi«  <i^  He  wm  i  k>o  of  Frmocii  Hopkiuon,  oae  uf 
Dm  moit  tlMtincttbhe*!  patriott  of  the  Kevolution. 


Immortal  patriots !  rise  once,  more ; 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore ; 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe,  witli  inipiou«  hand. 

Invade  the  ^shrine  where  sacred  lies 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  wellu^amM  prize. 
While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just. 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  faiL 
Firm — united,  6lc, 

Sound,  sound  the  tramp  of  Fame ! 

Let  Washinotox's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applacsf. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  a]>[iUG»e. 

Ijet  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power. 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease. 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  &c 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands— 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  l^at. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  l>cat: 
But,  arm*d  in  virtue  firm  and  trtie. 
His  hopes  arc  fii'd  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia*:*  day. 
His  steady  mind,  from  chans^es  free. 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  &c. 


to  both,  to  take  part  with  neither,  but  i»>  nrc*erve  a  rtrn 
and  honi>st  neutrality  between  them.  TIm-  pr'».«pi'rt  i  f  a 
rupture  with  France  waa  exceedinKly  nfTMiwiv  to  ih*-  i*t- 
tion  of  the  fieople  who  esfmuaed  ht*r  ransi**,  and  th^  i- 
lenceofthe  spirit  of  party  has  never  ris^n  hizh*T.  1  th;k 
not  so  high,  in  our  country,  aa  it  did  at  th.it  timr,uponilii: 
question.  The  theatre  waa  then  ofien  in  on rrity.  Ajnsf/ 
man  heloneing  to  it,  whose  tnlent  \v;is  ns  n  scineer,  u-i» 
about  to  talcc  hia  I»enefit.  T  had  known  him  vihrn  Ik 
waa  at  school.  On  this  ncqiiniiitanrr,  he  calh  d  ^-i  r<K 
one  S.iturday  afternoon,  hia  benefit  he  in?  annoum-ri  '>■* 
the  following  Monday.  His  prospectH  were  vpr\  «li<hi!iTt- 
enini ;  but  he  said  that  if  he  could  (ret  a  iiatriotu'.  »»rt 
adapted  to  the  tunc  of  the  '*Pre«idcnt*a  n  arch,*'  he  ^; 
not  douht  of  a  full  house;  that  the  p<>«>t«  of  ihe  ih*-airic*^ 
corps  had  been  trying  to  accompli>li  it,  hut  h.id  n-'t  fi-i- 
ceeded.  I  told  hiui  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  fur  hiir 
He  came  the  next  afternoon ;  and  the  sone,  such  a»  i:  )'■ 
was  ready  for  him.  The  object  of  the  auth>tr  w  «<  t>  ;r't 
up  an  Jlmericnn  npiriti  which  nhould  be  indnpt-ndt'iit  •(, 
and  above  Ihe  interests,  pasaiona,  and  pnliry  nf  Li-rfi 
belligerents:  and  look  and  feel  excliiafvt>lr  f.^r  nurri^c 
honour  and  rights.  No  allusion  is  made  to  Fraiue  •■; 
England,  or  the  quarrel  between  thfni :  or  to  ihe  qiip#- 
tiorf,  which  was  most  in  fault  in  their  irnatnient  of  m: 
of  course  the  song  found  favour  with  b^ith  pirti>>s.  f)>r 
both  were  Americnins;  at  least  neither  could  di!<arov»-t  r 
sentiments  and  ffolings  it  inculcated.  8iich  \*  ih-  h:<>urT 
of  thh  song,  which  has  endured  inlfnitely  lievond  tb?  ri- 
pectation  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyoml  nnv  ninrit  it  rsn 
boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  paui- 
otic  in  its  sentiment!*  and  spirit. 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  nio«t  obedient  servant. 

"Jos.    IIOFKINSOV. 

"Rev.  Kt?rr8  W.  Gats  wold.*' 
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